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PART I. 


T was a case — several cases indeed — of 
primitive instinct quickening sud- 
denly into action under force of 
circumstances. 

Jack Eennie was walking quietly 
along Blue Anchor Lane, as a short- 
cut into Jamaica Road, when he sighted a pretty 
little craft in front ; and, with the primitive instinct 
of the young sailor-man endowed with keen aiipre- 
ciation of trim lines, graceful motion, and an un- 
usually neat figurehead, he followed in her wake. 
Not, I assure yoit, with the slightest intention of 
hailing and interviewing her. He was altogether 
too modest for anything of the kind; But the 
sight of so pretty a face and figure, after much 
North Atlantic, set new cheer in his heart. They 
were very much nicer things to think of than the 
roaring green seas and whistling gales through 
which he had recently come. 

He had not seen her face, it is true, but he knew 
by instinct that it was a pretty one. So , trim and 
neat a figure could not but have a face in keeping, 
he was sure. The very way she carried her head 
and bent to the wind, with a few stray wisps of 
brown hair blowing out behind, and the graceM 
way she held her skirts all proved it, and it warmed 
his heart just to watch her. • 

Women had entered little into his life. He had 
run away early from the place that had never been 
very much of a home, had been kicked and cuffed 
up the rough ladder of seafaring life, and at twenty- 
five held his second-mate’s certificate ; but, in spite 
of a first-rate record and plenty of push, was still 
drawing only A.B.’s pay. 

When a young hooligan romping boisterously 
with his fellows in a side street cannoned against 
the girl in front, primitive instincts came into play 
all round. 

Young Hooly, with no remotest thought of high- 
way robbery in his mind a moment before, made 
a snatch at her bag the instant he saw it within 
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his reach — primitive instinct undoubtedly, though 
the plea is as yet unrecognised in the police- 
courts. 

The Mary Black threw out signals of distress, 
audible and visible. 

Jack Rennie’s long leg shot out in front of the 
pirate as though the snatching of the bag had 
pulled some hidden spring inside him — primitive 
instinct again. 

It was no primitive instinct, however, but a well-' 
known scientific force which caused young Hooly 
to measure his length in the mud. But primitive 
instinct it undoubtedly was which brought him up 
,.with a leap and the blood-ourdlingly expressed in- 
tention of making an immediate and repulsively 
unpleasant end of some one by the employment of 
force, ill which science would have small part. 

Primitive instinct again, ■plus scientific force, ■ 
which avoided the onslaught and planted Rennie’s 
fist in the exact spot on young Hooly’s jaw at the 
exact moment and at just the requisite angle to 
bring him to mud again. 

And it was primitive instinct and the better part 
of valour which made Rennie snatch up the fallen 
bag, grab at the girl’s hand, and bolt along the 
street with the howling pack in pursuit until they 
turned into St James’s Road and were safe. 

‘ I am so much obliged to you,’ panted Mary. 

‘ Don’t mention it, miss. Tough lot that ! Best 
left to themselves. Your bag, I think.’ 

‘Oh, thank you ! It was silly of me to go that 
way. I generally go by Southwark Park Road ; but 
I thought I’d take a short-cut because of the 
weather.’ 

They naturally walked on. Mary’s quick glances 
had told her that she was safe in his hands. Bright 
face ; clear, fresh akin that comes of much weather ; 
Ronest eyes, sparkling still from recent enjoyment 
pf fist, on jaw ; square shoulders and well-knit 
figure in blue pilot-cloth, all told their own story. 
She had lived, more or less in a seafaring atmo- 
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spliore all her life, and her instincts did not mislead 
her. 

‘ You are a sailor ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, miss. Lmnher trade, Quebec to Hull. 
London this voyage, by good luck,’ he added, Avith 
a laugh. 

‘My father is a sailor too. He’s captain of a 
Avhaler, and sails from Peterhead.’ 

‘ Ah ! , Long spells out and no iieira between,’ 

‘Yes, he was awaj'- two 3 wa once ; hut he gets 
good spells ashore too.’ 

He would have liked to go on walking by her 
side all evening. But tliej' had turned into Bed 
Bunting Street by this time, and she .stopped at 
No. 24, and said, ‘ Thank you again, so much.’ And 
he lifted his cap regretfully and she rvent in. 

He strolled slowly along the .street and back 
again, looking carefully at No. 24 as he pas.sed it. 
To a casual observer there was little to distinguish 
it from its neighbours. Jack Eenuie could have 
picked it out of all the houses in .Bermondsey, 
Eotherhithe, and Deptford, if they’ had all been 
plucked up by their shallow roots, stripped of 
their numbers, and flung broadcast over Southwark 
Park. 

EEe spent the remainder of that day and all the 
nest Wondering if he dared be in Southwark Park 
Eoad the following afternoon abont five o’clock, 

Einiilly he decided that he might, on the distinct 
luiderstonding Avith himself that he kept out of 
sight. ' : ' ■ , 

. He convoyed' her at a distance that day,. and the 
nest, and the next, just, you inrderstand, to see that 
young Uooly did not turn np again, and he had 
several very narroAV escapes of being caught when 
she hai)pene(i to glance round at shop-Avindows or 
passing incidents of the streets. 

tie Avondered on nob if the trifling assistance 
he had had , the luck to render her gave him the 
right to call at the house and ask if she Ava,s C[AAite 
well. 

After much consideration he consulted his land- 
lady in Blossom Street, knoAving no one else aa’oU 
enough to approach on so delicate a matter. He 
laid a hypothetical case before her, and must have 
boggled it badly, for the old lady looked at him 
aterniy and said, ‘ If she comes here, young man, 
sheTI go out quiekar’n she came.’ And AA'hen 
Jack AA'as at jjains to explain matters 'someAvhat 
further; in hopies of a more favourable verdict, she 
Said eittphatioally, ‘Don’t you have nothing to do 
with hert^:, I knoAvs ’em;’ so 

Jftofc f ga'ye her up in de,siiair, and also his idea of 
calling at No. 24 Bed Bunting Street. 

; His feat constantly carried him thatAvay, hoAv- 
eATer,; and fate v'as kind to M 

the street one night 
when he Saw a hiirly inan coining towards him on 
anything hut an even Keel, His path led eA’idently 
through. ntormy Araters. He lurched^ heavily and 
then stood swaying, in an anxious endeavour to find 
■'hikbearings,^ 


Before Eennie reached him he AA’as making for 
port. He tried to enter one of the doors AVith- 
out reference to the three stejjs that led up to it. 
The steps rose atrd hit him, and he fell .sprawling 
with a loud bump of the head against the door. 
The door opened quickly, and a giii’-s anxious 
face appeared. The anxious look turned to one 
of shocked surprise as she bent over the recumbent 
figure. 

Jack IcneAV her at a glance. She Avas even prettier 
AvithoAit her hat than with it. He Avent forAvard 
quickly, just as she looked round for assistance, and 
at the same time in evident anxiety lest any one 
should discoA’er her trouble. 

‘ May I help y ou 1 ’ said Eennie. ‘ The old gentle- 
man missed the step and bumped his head;’ and 
the girl’s face dyed red at sight of him. 

He devoted himself, hoAvever, to the fallen one, 
got his arms under his shoulders, and raised him. 

‘ tSluill I bring him in 1 ’ he asked. 

‘ If j’OAA please,’ she .said quietly ; and presently 
Eennie managed to haul the bulky figure and 
•spraAA’ling legs up the steps and into the passage. 

‘He’s out his head a bit,’ he said. ‘If j’oii’ll 
get me a sponge and some Avater I’ll bathe it;’ 
and in ten minutes the prodigal was mopped up 
and dusted doAA'n, and sitting in his oAvn arm- 
chair in the parlour, blinking unknoAvmgly at his 
resusoitator. 

He Avas a stout, well-made man, with black hair 
and floAving black beard. He was most correctly 
dressed in neAvblua pilot-cloth,, and, hut for the fact 
that he Avas decidedly not quite himself, Avould 
have looked quite an ornamental member of society, 
lie AA’as a typical sea-oajjtain of the old school. 
Eennie judged him to be the girl’s father, and as to 
his condition — well, he had seen too many captains 
to be in the least surprised at it. , 

He had hardly spoken to the girl beyond a 
necessarj’ Avord now and then. 

‘ Noav,’ he said, ‘ he ’ll be all right soon.’ 

‘ I ’m ashamed to have given yon so much 
troirlfle.’ 

‘No trouble at all, miss. Only too glad to be of 
service to you. Your father V 

‘ Yes,’ she said reluctantly. ‘ It is not often he ’s 
this way.’ 

‘Oh., that’s nothing. My last captain but one 
Avas dr — er— that way mostly aU the time,’ 

‘ It ’s terrible,’ said the girl. 

‘ I don’t hold Avith it myself,’ he said AAdth a nod, 

‘ but it ’s a AA'ay some of ’em have.’ 

‘Mary I ’ said the object of their solicitude, 
gripping the arms of his chair and leaning 
heavily forward and gloAvering at them, ‘ Avho’sh 
’at?’ , _ 

‘ It’s: the gentleman Avho helped you up the .step.s, 
father,’ she said constrainedly, ‘And he helped me 
the other: night too.’ 

‘ Toii tumble up shteps too ? ’ gurgled the captain, 
with a Avheeze. ' ‘ Worah shteps ever shaW.’ 

‘ No,’ she began, ‘it was’—— 
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But the captain was not interested in that. He 
insisted on explaining his own condition, from 
which, and the girl’s discomfort, Eennie supposed 
that it really was not very customary with him. 

‘ Vi’lent pains inshide,’ said the captain, with a 
nod. ‘ Med’sh’n went t’ my head,’ Then he nodded 
so sapiently that he fell asleep. 

‘ He ’ll be all right when he wakes,’ said Rennie. 
‘Would you — would you like me to stop and help 
you with him ? ’ 

‘No, thank you. I don’t think it will be neces- 
sary. He’s not often like this. He’ll be very 
sorry when he comes round.’ 

‘ They are sometimes,’ said Ronnie, with a nod. 

It was so joleaaant talking to her that he did 
not want to go. The chance might never come 
again. 

He twiddled his cap, got up, still stood hesitating, 
and at last bolted out his wish : 

‘ May I come and ask bow he is to-morrow ?’ 

She looked very straight at him for a minute, 
with a touch of colour in her cheeks, and then 
almost smiled as she said, ‘If he’s foi'gotten all 
about it, perhaps he won’t like to be reminded.’ 

‘I’ll risk it,’ said Jack, and wished her good- 
night, and went. 

That was the beginning of it, and he promptly 
turned up next night, But Captain Sober who 
confronted him was a very different sort of man 
from Captain Half-Seas-Over of the night before. 

‘ I came to see how you were, sir,’ said Jack, with 
a touch of confusion at the searching glances that 
greeted him. 

‘I’m all right, sir. What d’you suppose is the 
matter with me, and what business is it of yours 
how I am?’ 

‘ It was my business — I mean my good fortune — 
to help you when you fell last night, sir, and I 
thought ’ 

‘Just as well not to think too much sometimes, 
young man. What ’s your standing ? ’ 

‘ Second-mate’s certificate.’ 

‘ Common as dirt. Acting as ? ’ 

‘ I ’m expecting the appointment any voyage,’ 

The captain’s nod was compounded of under- 
standing and depreciation. ‘They all are. Some 
of ’em wait a long time. What trade V he asked. 

‘ Lumber. ■ Quebec to Hull.’ 

And the captain nodded damnification again. 

^I’ve thought sometimes of having a shot at the 
whaling business,’ said Rennie, 

‘Shouldn’t if I ■vyere you,’ said the captain. 
‘Lumber’s more your line,’ in a tone which, if 
he had been a younger man and devoid of other 
considerations, would have compelled Jack forth- 
with to carry the matter beyond : the plane of mere 
verbal argument. . 

‘ What ’s your ship ? ’ asked the captain, enjoying 
his annoyance. 

‘ Barque Iroquois, MapStingo master, Canada Hock 
this trip.’ : ' 

■ When d’ yon sail?’ ; y . ■ 


‘ Day after to-morrow.’ 

And the captain nodded contentedly. He ex- 
tended no invitation to him to stop. But Mary 
was already laying the tea-things, and had set the 
table for three, and Jack was not an absolute fool, 
BO he sat tight. 

He enjoyed his visit in spite of the ca]>tain’s 
coolness : chatted with Mary of things he had seen 
in Canada and elsewhere, talked glowingly of the 
St Lawrence, and dutifully referred now and again 
to the captain, but got nothing but grunts for his 
pains. And Mary listened and chatted also, and 
he learned incidentally that she was teaclier in a 
Board school, a great reader of hooks, and a great 
lover of the sea though she had never been much 
afloat ; that it was six years since her mother died ; 
and that she found things lonely at times when her 
father was away. 

The captain sat and smoked and played wet 
blanket till the time came for Jack to go, and then 
he clapped on his hat and went down the street 
with him, to Mary’s discomposure and Jack’s dis- 
comfiture. 

Mary washed up and put away the tea-things 
with a little red spot on each eheek, and Jack 
curbed himself to a civil tongue whatever the old 
boy might say. 

What the captain said was brief and to the point. 

‘Now, see here, young man. Take my advice 
and sheer off. I uirderstand sailor-men. Come back 
when yon ’re first-mate and maybe I ’ll talk to you 
and let you talk to my girl. Till then I don’t want 
to set eyes on you again.’ 

Jack restrained himself, said ‘ Good-bye, sir,’ very 
civilly, and sheered off then and there. 

Five o’clock next day found him in Southwark 
Park Road, and he convoyed his prize safely to the 
corner of Red Bunting Street. Ha would have 
liked to go in and spend his last evening at No. 24, 
but knew it would not do. So they shook hands at 
the corner, and Mary wished him ‘good-hye and 
pleasant voyage’ in a way that showed she really 
meant it. 

The barque Iroquois, MacStingo master, cleared 
from London next day with a scrappy cargo and 
orders to put into Hull to fill up. At Hull they 
got some fvn'ther scraps, and wore kept there ten 
days trying to pick up more. They sailed at last 
very light, and looked for a rough passage in 
consequence. 

They got it even worse than they expected. They 
were buffeted by adverse winds, driven out of their 
course, and came to final grief somewhere about 
longitude 30 west and latitude 55 north, where 
they had no earthly or maritime right whatever to 
be. The sea was mountainous, the nearest land 
hundreds of miles away, and they launched their 
boats with desperately small hope of ever reach- 
ing it.. , - 

Jack Bennie had been struck by a falling spar, 
and in the confusion of a hurried embarkation he 
, Was overlooked. Wlien he came to himself the ship 
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was taking her last heavy rolls. He had just sense 
enough left in him to twist the flying braces of the 
broken main-yard round his body when the end 
came and he wa.s left noating on his spar. 

When next he came-to he was in a bunk on a 
ship, which struck him as a decided change for the 
better ; but then ho did not know’ where he was. 
Hi.s broken head still hummed dizzily, and it was 
.some days before he could get about, and then but 
limply. 

He had a.sked the name of the ship each time he 
woke up, and forgot it before he woke agjiin. When 
he tvoke up finally his nose told him that he was on 
a whaler. When he climbed up on deck the first 
jievson ho confronted was Mary’s father, Captain 
Black. 

At first glance he had no doubt about it. At the 
second he was not so sure. At the tliird he became 
doubtful. 

The .same stout, burly figure, the same scowl 
which the black face had worn that last night in 
Red Bunting Street. But— well, it might be the 
wind and the salt, hut there was somethiug wrong 
in the details. And then he saw rvliat it was. This 
man’s hair and beard were grizzling toward white, 
whereas Captain Black -was as black as his name. 
He could not be certain, hut he ventured a doubtful 
‘ Captain Black 2 ’ 

^ Blankety — blank — blank — blank — blank ! ’ 
roared the captain, with a real Black scow'l, while 
an old salt behind hivn slapped his leg in rapturous 
hut inexplicable appreciation. 

‘Beg pardon,’ said Jack. ‘I w’as under the im- 
pression we had met before, sir.’ 

‘You’ll he under hatches with the darbies on, 
my man, if I have any more of your blankety — 
blank impudence. We have not met before, or I 
.should remember your blankety — blank — blank 
figurehead. What’s your blankety — ^blank name, 
and where in blank do you hail from ?’ 

Ronnie supplied the desired information, and in 
answer to further questions described the wreck of 
the Iroquois. 

‘ Well,’ growled the captain when he had done, 
‘we’ll have to keep yon, I suijpose, unless we chuck 
you overboard again.’ He looked sourly at him as 
though half-inchned to do it, and then said, ‘ Get 
away forrard. Join the second-mate’s watch, and 
just see you earn your salt.’ 

When Jack got away forrard he found the 
grizzled old dog who had so pantomimieally ex- 
pressed his delight at his greeting of the captain, 
and drew from, him, between reminiscent chuckles, 
his reasons for it. 

. ‘Why, hlani ye, lad,’ said the old one, ‘ye gev 
'ini, slick off, the name we calls ’im by behind 's 
baoK Black we call 'im, an’ , black ’e is, as black 
as they mek ’em ; hut 'is name ’s , White, an’ ’e 
; knows t’other fits hfn a right sight best.’ . 

, ‘ Captain White, is he 2 And what did you say 
wa.s the naihe of the ship ?’ : , : 

* Lively RaWy, -whaler, out ,0’ Peterhead ’—which . 


statement set young Rennie to much puzzled 
pondering. Por Lively Sally was certainly, unless 
he was very much mistaken, one of the names 
Mary Black had mentioned in oomieotion with her 
father’s ships ; but whether it was his present ship 
or a former one he could not he sure, and he could 
not make head or tail of it. 

After much hard thinking he came to the con- 
olu.sion that he must have got things mixed. Mary 
had named several ships which her father had 
commanded from time to time. It was quite 
possible this had been one of them and was now 
under another master. 

And every day the captain grew les.s and less like 
the man he had taken him for. Whether it w’as 
the nnusnally bad weather they were encountering, 

, or whether the captain was aging rapidly tinder 
mental stress of some kind, he could not tell. But 
certainly his hair and beard whitened more with 
every day that passed. It was somewhat aitpalliiig 
to see him turning into a white-haired, white- 
bearded old man before one’s very ej’es. 

At last Jack put it to them in the fo’c’s’le one 
night, for he began to fear that, unless the others 
noticed it too, there must be something wrong with 
his own eyes. 

‘Say, what’s wrong with the old - man?’ he 
asked. ‘ Don’t any of you fellows notice how he ’s 
wilting away? He’s aged ten years since I came 
aboard, or else my eyes are going dicky.’ 

A roar of laughter greeted him, and ho gazed 
round at them all in, surprise. 

‘Ye don’t know our old man yet,’ said old Timbs, 
who had explained matters to him before. ‘It’s 
same every v’yage. ’E comes aboard each time as 
black outside as ’e is inside, an’ gradual ’e goes 
white outside, an’ whiter ’e gits outside blacker 
'e gits inside. ’B’s what I calls a pamdog. You 
wait till this flurry blows itself out, my son, an’ 
you’ll see. When ’e’s aishore 'e puts somethen on 
’is ’air outside, I gue.ss, an’ when ’e’a afloat ’e puts 
somethen inside ’im, an’ I’m thiiikin’ neither o’ 
’em ’s up to no good.’ 

‘Was that ’is wife saw ’im off ?’ asked one of the 
new hands. 

‘Ay, it was; an’ ’is daughter too, an’ a nice- 
looking gell she is.’ 

‘ How old is she ? ’ asked Rennie, following out 
his own train of thought. 

‘’Bout fourteen or fifteen, long brown ’air, an’ big 
blue eyes like ’er mother.’ 

‘ That ’s w’y ’e blacks ’is ’air, then,’ said the fiast 
speaker, ‘fear ’e’d he taken for their grandpa.’ 

Jack puzzled over the matter to no purpose, and 
at last he gave it up, and said to himself that the 
crack on his head when the Iroquois went down 
had addled his wits when he first came aboard, and 
that he was mistaken ; for by this time Captain 
White was about as unlike Captain Black of Red 
Bunting Street as he well could be, and Jack was 
surprised at his ever having mistaken the one for 
the other. 
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THE GEEAT LADIES OF POLITICS. 

By Heney Leach. 


F at some future period a person hold- 
ing the rare qualification that would 
be neces-sary for the task were to 
write the inner and more secret 
history of the, great political move- 
ments of the last two or three decades 
and of the present time, it is certain that some of 
the most interesting and, to the multitude, surpris- 
ing chapters would he those which would contain 
the thousand revelations of the manner in which the 
political strings had been pulled and twisted by a 
handful of eminent ladies, who, either by the force 
of their own inclinations or by reason of the eminent 
political status which they had acquired by their 
marriage, exerted an influence and practised what 
might be best called a stateswomanship for which 
the utmost respect was entertained in the party 
councils of Westminster. The great lady of politics 
of to-day, as distinguished from her predecessors of 
a more flamboyant period, rarely obtrudes berself 
beyond her own circle and her own sphere of influ- 
ence, or that which she desires to he such a sphere ; 
and thus it happens that the puzzled newspaper 
reader, who worries over various possible solutions 
to party mysteries and intrigues, takes into his 
calculations only the nien-leaders of parties and 
has no cognisance of the feminine wire-pullers of 
the drawing-room. Yet without doubt they are at 
times of sufficient power to alter the constitution 
of Cabinets. 

This is not the golden era of the great political 
lady. If any is worthy of such a description it is 
surely that in which Georgiana, the beautiful and 
gifted wife of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, reigned 
as the Queen of Politics for a number of years, dating 
almost from tbe time of her marriage, which took 
place when she was hut seventeen years of age. Her 
enormous influence was such that it has been often 
said that she could only properly be compared with 
the celebrated Duchesse de LonguevUle. She allied 
herself according to the traditions of the Devonshires 
with the Whig interests which they had so much at 
heart, and her enthusiasm was raised in the most 
strenuous times to such a pitch that during the 
Westminster election of 1784 she actually canvassed 
for Fox through all the most squalid parts of Long 
Acre, exchanging kisses for promises of votes, Wal- 
pole in a frenzy of ecstasy wrote of her when she was 
only eighteen years of age and hut at the beginning 
of her political reputation, that ‘ her youth, figure, 
flowing good nature, sense, lively modesty and modest 
familiarity make her a phenomenon ; ’ and when, ten 
years later, he was led to make some further observa- 
tions Upon her triumphs, he remarked that she still 
retained her social supremacy— ‘a long reign in so 
unstable a kingdom.’ Her passion for political 
intrigue might never have heeu so fully developed 


as it was if it had not been for the spirit of rivalry 
which possessed her. The Duche.ss of Gordon— the 
Siune who recruited ,a regiment by ki,ssing the en- 
listers — ^was her rival in everything, and it was her 
dashing example which constantly excited her young 
Grace of Devonshire to new feats of brilliance. The 
Duchess of Gordon’s political salon was the centre of 
the Tory party of those days, and in her house Pitt 
was constantly in the habit of giving his Ministerial 
dinners. 

But, though there are not such dazzling triumphs 
to be achieved in these days by the lady party leader, 
it may well be that the influence of those members 
of the sex whose presence pervades the Ministerial 
and ex-Min isterial circles of the present, is in the 
aggregate even greater than it was in the era of 
Georgiana. This digression concerning the latter 
has its excuse in the fact that one of the Duchesses 
of Devonshire who followed her — she who reigns at 
Devonshire House to-day— is by the common consent 
of sapient politieians the most formidable feminine 
weapon with which any party can arm itself in these 
times, and is so formidable indeed that, through the 
influence she exerts, as one observer once declared, she 
is probably worth to her side at least as much as any 
two minor statesmen of whom it is possessed. The 
Duchess, n^e the Countess Louise von Alien, is of 
Hanoverian birth, and to this day there is the leo.st 
trace of native accent in her speech ; and though in 
all outward respects she is thoroughly English, she 
shows her sympathy with the Fatherland in divers 
ways occasionally, such as by a patronage of the 
German theatre whenever it is revived in London. 
But as Duchess of Manchester she became passion- 
ately enamoured of politics, and those who may 
imagine that now she wields her authority because 
she is the wife of one of the foremost party leaders 
should know that she was described as thef greatest 
force outside the Cabinet long before he had entered 
into her calculations in the le.ast degree. Rising 
young statesmen of both parties would in those day.s 
gather round her, pour the secrets of their political 
hopes and fears into her ears, and solicit her help 
and advice— perhaps her good word with this or that 
great chieftain whom she, had the reputation of in- 
fluencing j ust as she pleased within reason. Within 
the hour of the departure of one of them a rival 
might sometimes have been discovered wending his 
way to the court of this lady genius. She listened 
sympathetically to each, and gave advice which as 
far as possible was not affected by the facts which 
in this , way had come to hex knowledge from the 
other side. Every secret was at all times safe with 
hex, and so it came to pass that, when harassed with 
the trend of things at Westminster, young statesmen 
and others who were not quite so young fell into the 
habit of confessing at this shrine their doubts find 
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diirioiiltiea, and receiving siioli consolation as made 
tlieui feel better. 

Almost fronj tlie first the Marquis of Hartington 
was one of the most devoted of these seekers after 
the light that was afforded liy the Ducheas. At that 
time, of course, he was a Liberal ; but Disraeli w’as 
an interested spectator of these little goings-on. The 
Duohe.ss’s hold over the Marquis increased, and every- 
body knew thixt her inilueiice made for Toryism. 
‘Depend upon it,’ said Disraeli, ‘she will turn, him 
round.’ 'Very likely it was but the merest coinci- 
dence, hut it must now be pointed out in this con- 
nection that at the first great crisis that occurred in 
the Liberal ranks after the Duchess had completely 
secured the Marquis under her sway, he went over 
to the other side of the House of Commons. Lord 
Hartington’s devotion increased, and the Duke of 
Manchester had been departed only for such a brief 
period as society prescribed as a ininimuni when the 
political sympathy existing between the two was 
carried a point farther at the matrimonial altar. 

This was in 1892, and from that time until the 
recent outbreak of the fiscal war in politics the 
Duchess naturally assumed the position of leading 
hostess in relation to that party which all the time 
since then has been identified with tlie government 
of the country. In the entertaiiving of the party 
she has been considerably assisted by the only other 
lady who approaches her in importance as a political 
hostess— Lady Lansdowne, that is — and who was her 
natural .succes.sor as chief Ministerial hostess; but 
she does not pretend to conduct a political salon in 
quite the same thorough fashion as it is conducted 
at Devonshire House. In the exciting political 
times vvliich obtain at present, ' when once more 
there ii a recasting of parties, the influence of 
Devonshire House is a factor not to be overlooked, 
and.ha.s not been. The Duke has declared for a 
view that separates him from a large section of 
those : allies with whom he joined when the great 
Home Rule .schism came about, and there are those 
who deolara with some signifi.canoe that this was 
the course which most pleased the Duchess, who, it 
is said, cherishes no feeling of friendship for at least 
one prominent personage in the Protection group. 

: If the salon over which Lady Lansdowne reigns 
is, from the point of view we have been taking, to 
be regarded as second in importance to the one in 
Piccadilly, there is no doubt but that in some other 
respeets it is pre-eruiuent. The Dxichess of Devon- 
shire and her ladyship are not at aH rivals, because 
their politicaL idiosyncrasies are altogether different. 
The; One iis'satt:, argumentative and strenuous poll- • 
tician who wants to discuss ‘movements’ and in-, 
fluence them; the other is to be regarded more as 
the apotheosis of social brilliance in the high Minis- 
terial world, ,i Lansdowne House yields to none in 
its importance as a social centre of London, and it 
has a reputation for such extreme exclusiveness as 
inspires awe in the' .bosom of even;, the .. ‘ nobility 
and gentry ’ who bask in the warmest sunshine of 
Mayfair every year from May until August. But 


though it is one of the great Oonservative head- 
quarters, its chatelaine has conspicuously attempted 
to rise superior to mere party considerations, and 
has from time to time introduced some foreign 
elements to those receptions of members of the 
Government and their supporters, which may have 
weakened somewhat the strong flavour of Con- 
servatism, but which have certainly increased their 
brilliance and attractiveness. It goes without saying 
that her ladyship has her heart and soul in her 
husband’s career, and her own distinction and capa- 
bilities as a hostess were not regarded as the least of 
Lord Laiisdowne’s qualifications for the high post 
he now occupies as the chief of the Poreign Office. 

There are two other great political ladies who 
must he mentioned now, although in characteristics 
and in poHtical actions they wholly differ from the 
stars whom we have been discussing. They stand 
in a class by themselves, they differ materially from 
each other, and though their fame is less, they are 
great in a very full sense of the word. The two 
are Miss Balfour and Mrs Cihamberlain, not only 
the sister and the wife re-spectively of the statesmen 
whose names they bear, hut each the political Jidus 
Achates of the man in whose progress and success 
she is entirely concerned, accepting his political 
creed for herself without much thought as to 
whether it is precisely the one she W’ould have 
chosen if she had been a free agent and had de- 
veloped any enthusiasm for the playing of the great 
political game. They act a simple, unobtrusive, 
womanly part, and yet they are great ladies of 
politics. 

For Mr Balfour, at any ratej life under present 
conditions would be almost unbearable if it were 
not for the kindly ministrations of his sister; who 
is constant in her endeavour to smooth his path and 
remove all the little troublesome obstructions which 
would otherwise be a source of nerve-destroying 
worry to one of the Prime Minister’s temperament. 
There are those intimates of his who say that his 
chief reason for so long abiding in the bachelor 
state is his grave doubt, most seriously expressed, 
as to whether a wife ooxild in any adequate measure 
fulfil those functions of usefulness in his life which 
his sister does so admirably, and by which she has. 
earned his deepest gratitude. Not only does she 
manage his household for him, bxxt in a hundred 
other Wrcys she relieves him of those respon.sibilities 
which would tend to distract a man of his tempera- 
ment from political study as they came before Miu. 
Thus she takes entire charge of his stables and sees 
to it that his carriages are all as he u'ould liave 
them. Not only that, hut a little while ago she 
took it upon herself to order a new brougham 
specially fitted up in such a manner as to be of 
great convenience to him. Many a time has she 
bought him horses, and she will open an animal’s 
mouth and with a quick glance at the teeth discover 
whether the dealer is telling the truth as to age 
with aU the expert assurance of that gentleman 
himself. And whenever she goes out driving her- 
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self slie takes tke second-best liorse and bairiage, 
leaving tlie superior turn-out for the Prime Minister. 
If 10 Downing Street wants a coat of paint, or if 
some additional furniture is needed, it is all done 
without oonsultation with the Jilinisterial tenant. 

These are simple trifles no doubt, but they aggre- 
gate to much ill the life of an unmarried statesman 
of Mr Balfour’s importance. In the mornings she 
wiU glance through the papers and cut out what 
she thinks may escape his attention but which he 
ought to see ; at nights, if there is a good debate 
expected, she will steal away to the ladies’ gaUerj' 
in the House, and from behind the grille will watch 
for the rising of the brother the assistance of whom 
she has made her mission in life. To look at her, 
frail in form and pale in feature, one w'ould not 
imagine that she had all this energy and determina- 
tion even for a cause which she has so much at 
heart; but her face is always bright, and her eyes 
are never without a sparkle, so that those who 
attend the Ministerial parties which Mr Balfour 
gives — is obliged to give— in Downing Street every 
season, and make her acquaintance in the cajiacity 
of hostess, are struck by her very pronounced in- 
dividuality and her eagerness in all matters which 
will tend to the party good— which means, as she 
views it, to the good of her brother. 

Mrs Chamberlain is a woman of altogether different 
mould, and perhaps she would have no claim to 
be regarded as one of the great ladies of politics if 
her distinguished, husband did not virtually secure 
the title for her when he spoke of her devotion to 
his cause and interests. She has no aspirations in 
the way of a salon; the life that is led both at 
Highbury and Prince’s Gardens is of the quietest 
possible description. But she perforins the same 
enthuaastio service for her husband that Miss 
Balfour does for her brother, accompanies him on 
his campaigns, and makes the condition of life as 
easy and pleasant as she can. She takes the greatest 
.interest in every move he makes, and could give a 
more intelligible dissertation on the jwints of her 
husband’s policy than many of the loud-mouthed 
supporters of it. The tact and charm of the 
American lady are conspicuous in her. As every- 
body knows, she was a Miss Endicott, and the story 
of their meeting and engagement is to the effect 
that when Mr Chamberlain was in the United 
States in 1888 he called on a lady friend who 
happened that day to be giving, unknown to him, 
a party for girls only. Mr Cliamherlain apologised 
for his intrusion, hut his friend insisted on his 
entering and being the only man present. .He did 
so, and one of his next neighbours at table, whom 
he then met for the first time in his life, was the 
lady who is now Mis Ohaihherlaln. ■ 

One should .speak here of the : possibility that 
appears to be looming of the permanent establish- 
ment of another such devoted political combination 
of brother and sister as that which has been noted 
in the case of the Balfours. Its members are Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Lady Gwendolen Cecil, the otily 


unmarried members of the family of the late Lord 
Salisbury. Lad}^ Gwendolen, who was the main- 
stay of her father’s household after the death of 
her mother, is in all respects a keen and studious 
politician, and one of the most enthusiastic Prim- 
rose Leaguers to be discovered anywhere. On 
many occasions she has written pamphlets for cir- 
culation by that organisation which have been 
among the most effective which it ha.s issued. 
AVith her brother Lord Hugh Cecil, a very inde- 
pendent kind of young Conservative, she is in the 
niost complete S 3 'nipathy. He is nine years younger 
than she is, and in these days when the old circle 
at Hatfield has been largely broken up, he finds a 
comradeship in her which is very welcome. 

Her greatest friend is another lady of high 
political reputation who may very likely in the not 
distant future achieve the importance of being one 
of those liighly formidable forces which were indi- 
cated at the outset. Already she, the new lady 
Salisbury, is a magnet of great attraction, and 
before she attained her present titular and social 
dignity .she had, as Lady Cranborne, enjoyed the 
advantage of a considerable experience of Ministerial 
entertaining, and the most effective manner of doing 
it for the party good. This experience she obtained 
in acting as hostess for her late father-in-law at the 
great official receptions which he gave. A highly 
accomplished ladj^ of considerable literary attain- 
ments, she shines as a brilliant political conversa- 
tionalist and will adorn a salon of the future. One 
of her favourite diversions is a night in the ladies' 
gallery in the companj^ of Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 
Certainly if blood and birth can in any way conduce 
to the making of a great lady of politics their 
charms must assuredly work in this case, .since 
she is not only the great-granddaughter of Lad}'- 
Palmerston, but the great-great-granddaughter of 
Lord Melbourne as well ; and it was to some extent 
for this reason that her marriage to Lord Oran- 
borne gave such intense pleasure to Lord Salissbury, 
who seemed to see in the union a happy linking of 
the past, the present, and the future of the political 
history of the country. 

If such a large proportion of our space has been 
given to the discussion of the ladies whose graces 
and jiersuasions are exclusively exercised in the 
interests of one party, it does not necessarily imply 
that the other side is deficient in political Amazons ; 
but it is certainly one of the chief regrets of the 
Liberals that the times have not been propitious 
during the last two decades for the development of 
the species. Only power, after all, can properly 
serve the lady who would shine in polities. ' She is 
very human; and when for years in siicoessioii she 
can only gather the leaders of sections about her, and 
never a Minister, who can blame her if she thinks 
that , there is; little charm in this sport, and that 
from the point of view of mere excitement it cannot 
be compared with bridge ? So there is no Liberal 
' saZOTb md the, absence of it reacts upon the interests 
of .the party to an extent that those who have its 
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interests at heart keenly deplore. One of the fore- 
mpst of its offleial leaders said to me in conversation 
not long ago that if it had a Devonshire House at 
its disposal the advantage would he incalculable.; 
that whilst there was no such salon the brilliant 
young men must sometimes yield to the social 
influences that were exerted wholly on the other 
side. When power comes again to the Liberals a 
salon may rise, and certainly there is no doubt 
about the existence of most valuable material for 
the inception of hot one but several which, upon 
their estahlishment, would surely be characterised 
by a freshness and eagerness which would quickly 
render them a major force. 

. The names of several great Libeiul ladies, all in 
their early youth, are recalled. Take, now, Mrs 
Asquith, who in the case of a considerable Liberal 
revival would assuredly be called upon to take 
upon herself a large share in the party entertaining. 
As we all know, she is Margaret, the brilliant 
daughter of Sir Charles Tennant, and her interest 
in party polities has always been keen. Moreover, 
she is abundantly popular with all sections. Lord 
Rosebery is one of her sincerest admirers, and her 
future salon will certainly be one of the head- 
quarters of Eoseberydom if the latter continues to 
retain its individuality in the party. 

But in this connection the circumstances attend- 
ing the position of Lady Crewe, Lord Rosebery’s own 
daughter, have to be taken into consideration, and 
many of the shrewdest jvrdges and wisest counsellors 
of the party hold that everything points to her 
being the chief Liberal hostess of the future. The 
only doubtful point is as to whether her political 
zest is sufficient ; but a young lady of twenty-three 
has ninoh time before her in which to develop in 
this respect. With his wealth, his social status, 
and his talents, Lord Crewe himself may yet be a 
considerable factor in Liberal government, and in 
that event the ascendency of her ladyship and the 
establishment of a salon at Crewe House in Curzon 
Street of an unusually brilliant order would be a 
foregone conclusion. 

A third lady who will assuredly be one of the 
brightest stars of the Liberal firmament when the 
clouds roll away and it appears in fuU view again 
is -Mrs Herbert Gladstone, the young wife of the 
chief Whip of the party, who is credited with a hot 
enthusiasm for politics which only needs an oppor- 
tunity in order to create distinction of the first 
order, j Her husband’s universal popularity and her 
own personal charm wR make a combination that 
will not. he without a highly salutary effeot upon 
the young bloods of the party when they forgather 


in the drawing-room. A fact which is of interest 
in relation to this matter is that Mrs Gladstone, 
being the daughter of Sir Richard Paget, was born 
and bred in a west-country soliool which is to be 
accounted as among the Toriest of the Tory; and 
how, indeed, this energetic young scion of Liberalism 
of the most pronounced description ever worked his 
way to the degree of intimacy with it which he 
ultimately achieved is a mystery to the friends of 
both, just as it is to be regarded as a token of 
his skill in diplomacy and a happy omen for the 
future. 

Many ladies remain on whose behalf there will be 
partisans to claim high political distinction ; but 
from among them it is only necessary for present 
purposes to select one who upon every count has 
an indubitable right of admission to the list. This 
is the Countess of Warwick, who would have been 
given earlier mention but that she is something of a 
pwlitical enigma. One hardly knows now whether 
to say that she is for Liberalism or not. But she 
is surely not against it, despite the fact that her 
husband was once a Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment. If it had so happened that he had been a 
keen politician of the Liberal persirasion, there is 
little doubt as to the rSle that the Countess in these 
days would play. Polities, and not merely academic 
politics that serve for dinner-table conversation and 
social machinations, but those deeper, tenser politics 
which have as their single aim the betterment of 
the nation and the uplifting of its more wretched 
classes, are and have always been to her the chief 
study of her life, and not a day passes but she does 
something to add to her political equipment.: 

Here, indeed, is one who might be a great lady of 
politics ; but, like another political enigma of the 
opposite sex, she ploughs a more or less lonely 
furrow. At the recent by-election in the Warwick 
and Leamington constituency, when Mrs Alfred 
Lyttelton, wife of the newly-made Colonial Secre- 
tary, was speaking from the platform on belmlf of 
her sick husband, she was strenuously besought by 
both candidates to give her support to them. But 
she declined both invitations; whilst, on the other 
hand, she definitely promised to appear in suiJport 
of the Labour candidate in East Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton. Undoubtedly her sympathies are 
ivith the Labour party — an attitude as interesting 
as it is creditable to the wife of a peer whose social 
distinction is of the first order. Education is her 
Chief political interest. 

' ■ When there is a levelling of parties, as there may 
be soon, there will be a call for the Liberal salon, 
and these ladies, or some of them, will answer it. 
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THE CLOSED BOOK.* 

By William Lb Queux. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.— THE STBANGBR IN BLACK. 


ORBIDDEN!’ I cried, taking her 
proffered liand and keeping posses- 
sion of it. ‘Why is onr friendship 
forbidden? I thought you hud 
accepted my friendship ! I do not 
know the truth about yourself — 
nor do I wisii to know. I only know that I desire 
to serve you in every way a man is capable. I a.sk 
you to allow me to do this and something more — 
to love you.’ 

‘ Ah, no 1 ’ she said, withdrawing her hand. ‘ It 
is not just that I should allow you to thus go head- 
long into ruin. My duty is to warn you of the dire 
conseq[uence3 of this reckless devotion to my.self,’ 
she added, with that sweet touch of her woman’s 
nature that had all along held me charmed. ‘ Hear 
me, Mr Kennedy, I beseech of you. Pause and 
reflect upon the consequences. You say you are 
my friend. That may he so ; but when. I tell you 
in reply that no friendship is permissible between 
ns, will it not be best if we part at once, even if in 
sorrow 1 ’ 

‘ Part from you ! ’ I cried. ‘ I cannot — indeed I 
cannot 1 My life has been a blank one, an existence 
for self alone, until I met you. It was destiny. I 
travelled across Europe at express speed, and en- 
countered you within the first hour of my return 
to London— not by mere chance surely, but because 
I am destined to serve you.’ 

A man’s arguments in such eircumstances are 
never very logical. What other words I uttered I 
do not recollect. I only know that her determina- 
tion to tell me nothing about herself rendered her 
the more attractive. 

But to all my persuasions, my pleadings, and ray 
utterances she was still the same woman of honour, 
fearful lest I should come to harm through associa- 
tion with her, fearful lest the unknown fate she 
dreaded should fall upoii us both at the hour of 
pur supreme happiness. 

The atmosphere of tragedy that surrounded her 
was puzzling, for, try how I would, I could not 
penetrate it. Why was she concealed iii that house 
of mystery, and what connection could slie have 
with that secret sign in the window ? 

I recollected the exclamation that had escaped 
her lips on that wet night ivhen I first saw her. 

At one moment I felt that I was acting foolishly 
in thus trying to persuade, her into accepting , me 
as her friend, and at others: the fact that in social 
standing I was far beneath her, the daughter of a 
noble house, impressed itself upon me. 

Her connection with Walter Wyman was, hi; 
itself, mysterious. I recollected both his words and^ 
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hers. Ho was her enemy. In what manner she 
would not tell me. But had not his observations 
and warnings already told me that ? 

For h.alf-an-bour we walked onward, heedless of 
where our footsteps led ns. She told me of her 
recent travels in the East with her father, of their 
delightful time in the cold weather in India, and 
afterwards in Sydney and Melbourne. 

‘My father has been a wanderer over since my 
poor mothei-’s death,’ she explained with a touch of 
sadness. ‘ He will never remain in England long, 
because life here always brings back recollections of 
her. They were a very devoted pair,’ she added. 

‘ And so you have accompanied him ? ’ 

‘Yes, ever since I left the convent-school in 
France. My journeys already have included two 
trips round the world and a yachting voyage to 
Spitzhergeii.’ 

‘Well,’ I laughed, ‘ I thought I had some claim to 
be a traveller ; but you entirely eclipse me.’ 

‘Ah 1 hut I am tired of it — terribly tired, I can 
assure you.’ 

I told her how I, too, had suffered from that 
nostalgia tluat comes sooner or later to most persons 
who live abroad, tliat curious indefinite malady of 
the heart which causes one to long for homo and 
friends, and to waste in the flesh if the desire is un- 
gratified. You who have lived abroad have experi- 
enced it. But if yon have not been an exile in a 
foreign land you can never know it. 

I told her how I had lived for years beside that 
brilliant tideless sea until I had become suh-aick 
and tired of blue .skies, whereupon she sighed and 
said : 

‘ Italy 1 — ah, yes I I know Italy, I have, alas ! 
cause to remember iny visit there.’ 

‘Is the recollection of it so bitter?’ I inquired, 
quickly on the alert. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered in a hard voice. ‘ It is years 
ago now ; hut I recollect every one of those incidents 
as vividly as though they only happened yesterday. 
Milan, Florence, Perugia, Rome — all are cities whose 
very names are now hateful to me. Yet I suppose 
the past should be of the past;’ and she sighed 
again, her eyes fixed upon the pavement. 

What could I say? What question could I put 
to her 1 

Gould it he that her journey to Italy had had 
any connection, with the strange conspiracy that 
seemed to be in progress, or was it possible tlmt her 
travels in the South liad been fraught witli some 
youthful love episode of a tragic nature ? 

. Her character, sweet and modest, was yet so 
utterly complex that I could not understand it. I 
was, therefore, uncertain of the security of my own 
position, and thus feared to explain to her that The 
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Closed Book stolen from Harpnr Street was in my 
hands, lest it might be against the interests of the 
investigations I had undertaken. 

She made ho mention o£ the old hunchback from 
Leghorn, wlio had no doubt visited at Harpur 
Street, peihaps even made the iiouse hi.s head- 
quarters. Yet I felt sure that she was acquainted 
with Grimiiini, just as she knew Selby. The bear- 
cub, too, was a mystery unfathomable. 

Again and again I reverted to my affection for 
her, begging and imploring her to view ray suit 
with favour, or if not, to at lea.st allow me to stand 
her friend. But elie was obdurate, although my 
words; caused her much genuine emotion. 

I saw that, althougli driven to desperation by 
reason of some unspeakable secret, she was never- 
theless a woman of honour, If I .souglit to assist 
her I should place my.sel£ in deadly peril of my 
life, she declared. This .she would not allow me 
to do. Why? Was it because at heart she was 
really my Wend I 

I wronder if there are others wdio have experienced 
a similar feeling — a desire to commence life afresh 
guided by a good woman 3 If they liave, they will 
fcnoiv the feelings which were mine. I was no 
mawkish youth, callow, in his first affection and 
carrying his heart upon his sleeve. On the con- 
trary, I, had known love, I had enjoyed ray allotted 
aliiira. df it, aiid, just as prosperity had come to me, 
the great,, sorrow of my life had come also to me, 
and I liad gone, abroad to bury'myself iii an Italian 
village. 

D nek darkened :i,htq , jiigh t, and the sti’eet-lamps 
commehoed to: glimmer as we strolled on and bn 
westward, through that maze of highly respectable 
streets and , squares which, constitute Bayswater, 
until We suddenly found ourselves in the boarding- 
house region of ,Powis Square. Then, at her sug- 
gestion, we tm-ned and retraced our steps to the 
Edgware Boad, proceeding towards the Park. The 
cloud lhat had earlier fallen upon her seemed now 
removed, and she grew brighter. 

Her father, she told me, had returned to London, 
and was at home ; but she expected they would 
both leave again to-morrow for the North. 

,‘ To Scotland 1 ’ I .suggested with some anxiety. 

: ‘.Oh, I really don’t know,’: was her reply. ^My 
father is,;,most erratic in hia movements., I only 
know .that he goes to the North, and that I go with 
•him,’,:- ■ ■ 

,‘Bat tell me,’ I asked very earnestly, ‘ has your 
father ever ,, mentioned his intention of going to 
:Qalloway?’::>' 

: She looked up at, me in some surprise. , 

, ,.‘Yes,,ho did .ao, the other day, while wo were at 
Saxlinghaiu,’: she : responded. ‘But why do you 
■wish to know?’' ' > 

, ‘ Because I have a reason: — ^a very .strong one,’ I 
answered. ‘He: goes with friends, doesn’t he ? ’ 

‘With me— 'I know of no one else who is going. 
We may be going to,Castle:-:Douglas ; but of coiu’se I 
cm , quite in. the dark. , Yery often I have set out 
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from Charing Cross with him and have not known 
our destination until we have been in Paris or 
Brussels. Again, we have, on several occa.sions, been 
living quietly at home in Qrosvenor Street when all 
our friends have believed u.s to be on the other side 
of the equator. It is quite exciting, I assure you, to 
live in secret at home, see nobody, and only go out 
at night, and then always in fear of being recog- 
nised,’ she added. 

‘ But why does your father do these' things ? He 
surely has some motive ? ’ 

I recollected that the town of Castle-Douglas W’as 
near to the Castle of Threave. 

She gave her well-formed shoulders a shrug, and 
her countenance was oversiJread by a blank look 
of ignorance which I was ooiupelled to admit was 
feigned. 

My.stery crowded on mystery. I could make 
nothing out of it all. Put yourself for a moment 
in my place, and ask your, self whether you could 
solve the extraordinary problem surrounding this 
popular peer and bis daughter who, while appear- 
ing frequently at the most exclusive functions in 
London, were sometimes living in absolute secrecy 
in their own house, or wandering over the face of 
the world without apparent motive, yet 'Evidently 
with soma fixed but secret object. , j 

The more L reflected the more uttniy'mystified 
I became. ' ■ , ■ 

‘It is impossible— quite inqMf3siblfe'l’ .she said 
when,, at the Park Lane corner of Grbsvonor Street,. 
I halted to take leave of her. ‘We ipust not meet, 
again. I hope, Mr , Kennedy, yoit' will think noi;' 
more of me,’ she added ; ‘because it pains me quite 
as inuoh as it does you. As I have already told' 
you, I would explain, the truth if I . were allowed— 
but I cannot,’ 

I saw that her eyelids trembled slightly, , and 
holding her hand in farewell, I pressed it with a 
deep meaning which she understood, and to which 
she responded. ' ■ v-, 

‘But we' are friends, Lady Judith ; we are 
friends, are we not ? ’ 

In response she drew a long sigh and shook her 
head, saying,, ‘Mr Kennedy, I know you are my 
friend, and one day perhaps I shall require to put 
your friendship to the test. Until then let ua 
remain apart, because it will be be.st so. You know 
the fears I have— the fear that evil may befall 3 mu.’ 

‘I am ready to serve you at any moment,’ I 
answered. 

She withdrew her hand, sighing again, and, filled 
with emotion by my final declaration, hurried away 
through the hot, opjjressive night, 

Bor a moment, full of vague regret, I watched 
her departure, then turned on my heel and strolled 
down Park Lane into Piccadilly on my, return to 
Dover , Street, my mind full of that sweet-faced 
woman. 

Those strange words of hers rang in my ears. At 
what did she hint? Tragedy, deep and mysterious, 
was underlying it all, I . was confident, yet as a man 
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of action I felt impelled towards that other spot 
mentioned in The Closed Book — the grim Castle of 
Threave, that scene of foul deeds, that through the 
Middle Ages was the home of the Black Douglas. 
That her father intended to go there was evident, 
and it therefore behoved us to lose no time in 
going north and making preliminary investiga- 
tions, although no accurate measurements could be 
taken until the I7th of September at half-past three 
in the afternoon. 

Tlie advisability of going north without delay 
filled my mind until I had become oblivious to all 


about me, and indeed I was walking quite uncon- 
scious of the hurrying traffic in Piccadilly until I 
felt a slight touch on the arm and heard a woman’s 
low voice exclaim in Italian, ‘ Pardon, Signor Ken- 
nedy, but I believe we have met before ? ’ 

I started and turned quickly aside to recognise in 
the speaker the very last person whom I expected 
to meet in that busy London thormighfare — the 
dark-eyed, well-dre.ssed woman whom I had en- 
countered in the prior’s study at Phu’ence— the 
woman in black who had made confession to Father 
Bernardo. 
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?jT is curions how insignificant a part 
the parish priest plays in French 
fiction. One novel ofttime.s proves 
the germ of another, and Balzac’s 
little masterpiece, Le Gnrd de Tours, 
as we now know, suggested what is 
not only the masterpiece of another writer but the 
only great 'French romance having a priest for hero. 
L’Abbe Tigrane, by the late Ferdinand Fabre, 
belongs to. a series of powerful ecclesiastical studies 
which stand' absolutely alone. All readers who 
wish to realise clerical life in France from the top- 
most rung to the bottom of the ladder must acquaint 
themselves with this not too numerous collection. 

Such general neglect is all the more difficult to 
understand, Aihce the priest constitutes an integral 
portion of family life in France; the confessor is 
indeed in some sort a member of the household. 
Be his part exalted or Icwly, whether he occupies 
a lofty position alike in the Ohuroh and in the 
\torld, or in a remote village is counted rich on 
forty pounds a year, the relation heLveeu priest and 
parishioner is the same, one of constant intercourse 
and closest intimacy, with, of course, exceptions. 
Here and there are Socialist and anti-clerical circles 
from which any rejpresentative of sacerdotalism is 
excluded. These, however, are uncommon cases. 

■ On the other hand, it must he borne in mind that 
there is no analogy whatever between the status of 
a French curd and a clergyman of the Ohurcli of 
England. 

Strictly speaking, there is no State Church in 
Franoo. The French, Government acknowledges 
and subsidises in equal proportion four religions 
-—namely, the Roman Oatholio, the Protestant, the 
Jewish, and in A.lgeria the Mohammedan; though 
it must be remembered that: there are about thirty 
Catholics to one Protestant, and there are only 
about fifty synagogues in all Franoe. The PrO'- 
testant pastor, indeed, receives higher pay than the 
Oatholio priest ; being the father of a family, lie is 
understood, to want a better income. Whenever '.a 
Protestant temple, Jewish synagogue, dr in Algeria: 
a new mosque is built the State makes a, grant - 
precisely as in the case of a Oatholio chtiroh.. 


No peasant-horn, illiterate, boorish wearer of the 
soirimifi was my friend Monsieur le Cure. Fonneiiy 
professor at a seminary, learned, genial, versed in 
the usages of society, how came such a man to be 
jilanted in an out-of-the-way commune of eastern 
France, numbering a few hundred souls only, and 
these, with the exception of the Juge de Paix, all 
belonging to the peasant class ? 

The mystery ivas afterwards cleared up. The 
highly cultivated and influential residents of the 
chdteau, situated at some distance from the village, 
were on good terms with the bishop of the diocese. 
As it was their custom to spend five months of the 
year in the country, they depended somewhat upon 
the curd for society, and Mouseigneur had obligingly 
made an exchange. A somewhat heavy, nneduoated 
priest was sent elsewhere, and hither came Monsieur 
le Cure in his place. Agreeable intercourse, un- 
limited hospitality, and sympathetic parochial co- 
operation during five months of the year, doubtless 
went far to compensate for isolation during the 
remaining seven. Yet, taking these advantages into 
consideration, how modest such a sphere of: action, 
how apparently inadequate its remuneration ! 

M. le Ourd’s yearly stipend was just sixty pounds, 
in addition to which he received a good; house; 
garden, and paddock, about half' an acre in all, and 
the usual ecclesiastical fees, called le casuel, the latter 
perhaps bringing his receipts to a himdred pounds 
a year. As the j)atrimony of both rich and poor 
is rigidly divided amongst sons and daughters in 
France, it may be that this village priest enjoyed a 
small private income. In any case, only deyotioo. 
to his calling, could render the position enviable. 

When I made his acquaintance M. le Cur4 was 
in the prime of life, too florid, too portly perhaps, 
for health, but possessing a striking and benignant 
presence. Extremely fastidious as he was in personal 
matters, his isoMtene was ever -u'ell brushed, his mus- 
lin lappets :si30tleSs, the silver buckles of his shoes 
■ highly polished. Nor less was he careful in clothing 
.'his ?tho,tights, alwa 3 ’'s expressing himself choicely 
aiid with perfect intonation. During my repeated 
, y'isits, to, the , hospitable chateau I renewed ail ao-; 
.quaiutance, which finally ripened into friendship. 
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At the dinner-table the penversation would, of 
course, be general ; but whenever he called in the 
afternoon we invariably had a long theological 
discussion, never losing temper on either side, and, 
I need hardly say, never changing each other’s way 
of looking at things by so much as a hair-breadth. 
Upon other occasions everyday topics would come 
up, M. le Curd showing the liveliest interest in 
matters lying wholly outside his especial field of 
thought and action. 

It will' happen that such cosmoimlitan tastes are 
sometimes hampered even in these days by eiiiscopal 
authority. A village priest has not much money to 
spare upon hooka or newspapers, and the cMklaine 
used to send frequent supplies of these to the 
presbytery. Upon one occasion, as he was leaving 
after dinner, she gave him a bundle of the Figaro, 
a newspaper without which no reading Frenchman 
or Frenchwoman can support existence, and which 
costs twopence daily. An he tied up the parcel he 
turned to his hostess, saying -with a smile : 

‘I shall take great care, madame, not to let 
my bishop catch sight of these numbers of the 
Figaro.' 

It seemed odd that a middle-aged priest could 
not chose his own newspaper ; hut was not the 
immortal Mrs Proiidie capable of rating a curate 
for B. lesser offence than smuggling a forbidden 
journal? 

With the benevolent intention of bettering his 
circvimstances, the chdtdaine advised her friend to 
take an English pupil or two. In order that I 
might be able to furnish any information required 
■ of an outsider, M. le Gur^ showed me over his 
house. A well-built, commodious house it was, 
and the large fruit: and vegetable garden bespoke 
exeelleiit husbandry. 

‘ You , occasionally: amuse yourself here, I suppose, 
M. le Curd?’ I asked, knowing that many parish 
pi’ie.ste are very good gardeners. 

‘ No, indeed,’ was the reply. ‘ My servant keeps 
it in order. Ah ! she is a good girl’ {me honne 
fille). 

This good girl was a stout, homely spinster 
between fifty and sixty ; but, no matter her age, a 
spinster is always mie fille in the French language. 
Cook, laundrymaid, .searastresSj housekeeper, gar- 
dener, M. le Curd’s 6o«neyii?e must have well earned 
her wage.s, whatever they might be. 

My friend had enjoyed imusnal opportunities of 
travel for a village priest. .He had visited, perhaps 
in. an official eapaeity, Oher-Ammergau, witnessing 
the 'Passion :,Pla,y, w which he was delighted ; 
Lourdes, in the miracles of which he firmly be- 
lieved ; and, lastly, Rome. 

The most charitably disposed man in the world, 
M. le Oiird. dilated with positive acerbity on the 
slovenliness and uncaredJor appearance of his 
Italiiin brethren. . U assure you,’ he said to me, 

‘ I have seen a priest’s soutane so greasy that boiled 
down it would have made a thick soup U 
: .‘But is not the French curd rich by comparison 


with an Italian prStre, and might not such well-worn 
robes be thought a matter of necessity rather than 
inclination ? ’ 

M. le Cure’s thoughts were now bent upon 
London. There was only one point on which he 
had misgivings. Could he without inconvenience 
retain his priestly garb ? French priests never quit 
the soutane, and on the settlement of this doubt 
depended his decision. 

‘Nothing would induce me to don civilian dress,’ 
he said—-' nothing in the world.’ 

I assured him that although in England ecClesi- 
satical habiliments had long gone out of fashion, 
English folks were peaceful, and he was not likely 
to be molested on that account. To London a little 
later accordingly he went. Indefatigably piloted 
by English friends, he contrived during his three 
days’ stay to see what generally goes by the name 
of everything— the Tower, St Paul’s, the Abbey, 
the museums, parks, and civic monuments, 
winding up with an evening at the House of 
Commons. And the wearing of the soutane occa- 
sioned no inconvenience. 

I must here explain that by virtue of his age 
M. le Cure had escaped military service, now in 
France as in Germany an obligation alike of 
seminarists, students preisaring for the Protestant 
ordination or the Jewish priesthood. In case of 
war French seminarists would he employed in the 
ambulance, hospital, and commissariat departments, 
and not obliged to use arras. 

That journey was M. le Cure’s last holiday. A 
few months later I was grieved, although not 
greatly surprised, to bear of his death from 
apoplexy. He had never looked like a inan in 
good health, and one part of his duty had ever 
tried him greatly. 

We used after mass to say ‘ How d’ ye do?’ to him 
in the sacristy, and upon one booasion I observed 
his look of fatigue, even prostration. 

‘ It is not the long standing and use of the voice 
that I feel, hut protracted long fasts,’ he replied, 
with a .sigh. 

With many other parish priests ■ I have made 
passing acquaintance, most of these being peasant- 
born and having little interest in the outer world. 
Whenever any kind of entertainment is given 
by country residents, or any unusual delicacy is 
about to be served, the cure is invited to partake. 
The naivete of these worthy men is often diverting 
enough. When I was staying in a country house near 
Dijoii some years since, my hostess had prepared a 
local rarity in the shape of a game pdte' or open pii,*, 
a vast dish lined ivith pastry and filled with every 
variety of game in season-partridge, quail, phea- 
■ sant, hare, venison, and, I believe, even slices of wild- 
boar. Tliis sa.voury mess naturally called for the 
exercise of hospitality. The cure and his nephew 
were invited, and after dinner I had a little chat 
with the uncle. 

‘.Who will succeed the Queen on the throne of 
England ?’ he asked. 
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I should have thought that not a mail ov woman 
ill France, however unlettered, would have been 
ignorant of the Prince of “Wales’s existence and his 
])Osition. 

Many village priests, as I have mentioned, are 
excellent gardeners. One afternoon some French 
friends in the Seine-et-Marne, wanting some dessert 
and preserving fruit, took me with them to the 
presbytery of a neighbouring village. Very inviting 
looked the place with its vine-covered walls and 
wealth of flowers. The curd, ndio told us that he 
had been at work in his garden from four to six 
o’clock in the morning, received us in quite a 
business-like way, yet very courteously, and at once 
conducted u.s to his fruit and vegetable gardens at 
some little distance from the house. There we 
found the greatest profusion and evidence of labour 
and unremitting skill. The fruit-trees were laden ; 


Alpine strawberrias, currants, melons, apricots, were 
in abundance ; of vegetables also there was a 
splendid show. Nor were flowers wanting for the 
bees— for M. le Curd was also a bee-keeper — double 
sunflowers, mallows, gladioli ; a score of hives com- 
pleting the picture, which the owner contemplated 
with pardonable pride. 

‘You have only just given your order.s in time, 
ladies,’ he .said. ‘All my greengages are to he 
gathered at once for the London market. Ah, 
those English ! those English ! they take the besst 
of everything.’ 

Wliereupon I ventured upon the rejoinder that 
if we robbed onr ‘neighbours of their best produce, at 
least onr money found its way into their pockets. 1 
need hardlj’’ say that, whether lettered or unlettered, 
the parish priest in Erance is anti-Republican and 
out of sympathy with existing institutions. 


SNAIL 

■ SHE rearing of snails as a food-product ' 
is by no means a new industry, 
and it is to-day carried on in various 
European countries, especially in 

I France and Italy. Many species are 

regarded as edible, but the large white 
snail (Helm pomatia) seems to bo the snail that is 
generally preferred. The Eoinans reared this species 
in enormous quantities in gardens or enclosures, 
banked or surrounded with ashes and sawdust, so 
that the snails could not get out, feeding them on 
bran and sodden wine. These anaileries are said by 
Pliny to have been invented by Fulvius Herpinus 
some time before the civil wars between Cmsar and 
Pompey j and from another Latin author, Varro, we 
learn all about snail-stews and how to make them. 
It is from the Roman period that snails as delicacies 
have descended to ns. According to Varro, the 
Romans also grew their snails so large that the 
shells of some Would hold ten quarts ! 

. Besides rearing these wonderful snails in cocli- 
learia, they also drew supplies from Capri, Sicily, 
and the Balearic Isles, as we learn that from 
these places came the snails that were most prized 
in the Roman market. The Romans further accli- 
matised this gasteropod, and spread their taste for 
it, in all the provinces they conquered,. Gaul or 
France retaining the taste to this day. 

The Helix pomatia is in England an introduced 
and not a native snail, and is called the, Roman 
snail, because it is generally suiijiosed to have 
been brought here by the Romans, though tradition 
has it that it was first introduced by, monks into 
Cambridgeshire, and also that it was introduced into 
Surrey— where it is known as the Italian snail — 
by one of the Countesses of Arundel. The 
pomatia, however, whether introduced or not,., is 
now found from Finland to Lombardy. 


E R I E S. 

All edible snails are nocturnal hermaphrodites, 
and belong to a family which are distinguished into 
three groups : sea, fresh-water, and land snails. 

. Our interest at present lies with the last-named. 
Besides Helix pomatia, the other snails that are used 
as food are Helix aspersa (the common garden-snail) 
and RcZfa: MmoraZfs (the wood -snail). In the Midi 
of France they prefer Helix vermieukita, JET. apierta, 
and H. jnsana; in Italy they eat H. hiconm; and. 
the edible snail in Mexico .is H. huffoniana. . In 
the United States edible snails are frequently to 
be seen expo.sed for sale ; but they are not 
raised in that country, and those on sale have 
been shipped to America alive from Europe. In 
Vienna, again, during Lent there is a large snail- 
market, the snails coming in barrels from Swabia. 
The great centre for the consumption of snails, 
however, is Paris and some of the French provinces. 
There is, indeed, a very large trade in this com- 
modity in France, the large white snail being in 
special demand in Paris, while the garden and 
wood snails are in common use among poorer con- 
sumers in all parts of France. Snails are a recog- 
nised dish in French menus, and the mattre d’hdtel 
can serve you snails & la Gettoise, or Marseillaise, or 
Parisimne, or Bourguignonne, or Bordelaise, all being 
excellent ways of disguising the snail. For example, 
if we take the last-named, Bordelaise, it is simply 
a corahination of snails, red wine, butter, and garlic. 
Frenchmen also take snails medicinally for phthisis 
and catarrhal troubles, preference being given to 
, preparations made from or with raw and uncooked 
snails. Under the name of Mlicine, a powder is 
also sold in France which is said to have absorbed 
the juice of the snail. 

It must he confessed that snails by themselves 
make a very insipid dish, but this is relieved by . 
the .strong, condiments that are generally used ; yet 
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owing to tlieir glutinous natvire, snails still remain a 
difficult morsel to digest— that is, if the condiments 
used do not excite the secretion of gastric juice. 
They should generally be couaumed immediately 
after the}' are gathered, after having teen purged 
of all noxious vegetable substances that they may 
contain. Instances of poisoning have been known 
to occur when the snails were ineked off henbane, 
belladonna, and other plants of like nature ; but 
accidents of this kind are avoided Avlien snails so 
gathered are first subjected, as is the usual custom, 
to a lengthened period of fasting before being used. 

The production of snails in France is now not 
Gcpral to the demand, and large cpiantities are yeaidy 
inyiorted from Italj', Switzerland, and Germany. 
During the Paris Exhibition of 1900 there was 
such a scarcity of snails in the Paris markets that at 
one time jirices rose as high as fifty-five francs per 
thousand. The wholesale trade in snails in Paris 
is carried on in Pavilions Nos, 9 and 11 of the 
Halles Centrales, and here from sixty to eighty mil- 
lions of snails are received yearly. Commercially, 
only two kinds of snails are known, the one called 
gros Mano {larga white) or escargot de Bourgogne, 
and the other petit gris (the small gra}'). 

In this snail-market there are two seasons, called 
respectively coweura and ZiowcM. In the first 
period, whioh extends from 15th April to the end 
of May, jrm Uanc sells, at from eight to ten franca 
per thousand, and petit gris from two to three francs. 
The second period is divided into two : the first, 
called ‘cailds, extends from Ist September to 15th 
October, the price for gros blane ranging from 
twelve to fourteen francs, and for petit (/rfs about 
four francs; the second is the bouchds proper, 
extending from 15th October to April, and in it 
prices average about eight francs for gros blanc 
and five francs fov petit gris per thousand. 

. The snails that are sold in the period of boucMs 
have generally been kept in siiaileries (escargotibres), 
where at the first frost they inter themselves 
about ten to fifteen centimetres deep, and secrete 
,a slime, which, mixed with the earth, forms a 
cement. The snails sold during the voilds period 
iSre those which have not been placed in jn’eserves 
after . being picked up, but have been simply shut 
.up in pens, where through want of nourishment 
or from unnatural conditions they have only formed 
I at the entrance to the shell a simple veil of slime. 

■ Snails, as has already been noted, are nocturnal 
: in their: habits, movhig about and eating during 
the night, especially so during the rains of siting. 
In thei perioAknown as mureurs they are gathered 
on dewy, mornings or after heavy showers; conse- 
<inently when there is a wet spring enormous 
, quantities come : to hand in the markets of Paris. 
.It may be added that , they are ‘moist goods’ to 
handle, and, therefore, become easily heated, and de- 
teriorate in three or. four days. It is during this 
season that they are sold in the streets of Paris from 
small carts. The snails that are, despatched to the 
Halles Centrales are packed in : cases, baskets, or 


sacks containing from five hundred to two thousand 
each, the cases being pierced with holes for aeration. 
With resijeot to the snails that come to hand in the 
voile's and houches 2 Deriods, these are generally sold 
by private contract to grocers, pork-butchers, wine- 
sellers, and restaurant-keepers, who prepare them 
and sell them to consumers. 

Independently of Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, the Parisian supplies of gros blanc are 
princijally drawn from Somme, Aisne, Sarthe, 
Seine-Inffirieure, Limousin, Savoy, and Auvergne. 
The snail crop or harvest in these regions princi- 
pally comes in as coureurs, but an important 
quantity is also received as houcMs. The siqjplies 
of petit gris are drawn from Manohe, Calvados, 
Pas-de-Calais, Oharente, Vaucluse, and Deux- 
Sevres, and come almost entirely as boucjies, being 
forwarded in oases or baskets or in kegs. 

The collecting of the snails is carried on in the 
provinces all day long by men, women, and children, 
who with iron hooks search for them at the foot of 
thorn-hedges and under ivy, and in winter in old 
walls. If lucky, a good searcher wiU collect from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred snails. These 
are paid for according to their weight, about a 
thousand snails averaging ten kilograms, and the 
payment varies with the prices current in the 
Paris market, but it usually ranges from twenty 
to forty centimes per kilo. This work, therefore, 
cannot be said to be well paid. The result of 
allowing children to collect them, has been that they 
jnck up and bring in snails that are unsaleable, and 
as these are thrown away, broken, or in other ways 
made useless, the snail-population of the country, 
through the loss of immature young, is ' rajiidly 
decreasing. 

Generally the slack time in the snail-market is 
during May and June, when the colleotors endeavour 
to restrict their collections so as, to place more on 
the market in August and September. In some 
cases, instead of being sent to market the snails 
gathered are held in reserve by being kept in snail 
preserves or gardens. The size of these snaileries, 
or, as the French term them, pa?'cs d escargots 
(snails’ pens), vary greatly according to the 
number of snails they are intended to stock. In 
these pens are. a number of shelters about two 
metres long and one metre broad, and each 
of them looks like a wooden roof laid on a 
bed of soil having a slight slant. They , are so 
placed that round about each of them food for 
the snails may he grown, and every in orning the 
keeper has to pick up and replace the snails 
that have wandered about during the night in 
search of food. 

Snail gathering and preserving does not seem to 
he at, all profitable, anA curiously enough we now 
find many French authorities exiiressing the ojiinion 
that snails, as an edible commodity, trade a good 
deal on their ancient fame., ,Only last year, ,4coord- 
ing to Le Journal d’AgneuUwre Pratique, tlia ques- 
tion was ‘ L’devuge de l’escargot est il possible 
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^conomiquement ? ‘ and to it tlie answer was given, 
‘ iVoMS rdpondrons sans MsiUr ; Non.’ It is isossible, 
tlierefore, tbat snails will some day be a lost or ex- 
ceedingly rare commodity so far as Frenoh cooks and 
goainnands are concerned. Undoubtedly the edible 
snail is getting very rare in certain parts of France, 


THE DEAD SEA OF 

HE Great Salt Lake of Utali lias been 
called tbe Dead Sea of tlie New 
World, and with good reason, for 
it boars a striking similarity to the 
famous body of water described in 
the Bible. The Great Salt Lake, 
howfiver, is one of the greatest mysteries of nature. 
For fifty years its rise and fall have been studied 
by scientists in an effort to account for the changes ; 
but to-day they have reached no solution of the 
problem as to what is the principal cause of the 
decrease in its depth. But it is known that this 
great inland sea is passing away. Those who are 
familiar with its depth and the shrinking of its 
size each year say that at the end of twenty-five 
years the bed of the lake will be nearly all exposed, 
with the po.ssible exception of a few shallow pools 
of water. Then the my,stery connected with it will 
probably he solved. 

The lake is truly a sea in its dimensions, being 
about seventy-five miles in length and fifty miles 
aoi' 0 .ss at its greatest width, and therefore containing 
over two thousand square miles of surface. The 
New World also has a Jordan Eiver, which is the 
principal water-supply of the lake so far as known. 
This is an important .stream, draining a very large 
area of the mountainous coimtry as well as three 
large lakes of fresh-water. During the season when 
rainfall is prevalent in this portion of the United 
States, several creeks ranging from thirty to seventy- 
five feet in width and from one to five feet in 
depth also empty into the lake ; hut it has no 
visible outlet in spite of the fact that the Jordan 
has been pouring its waters into the lake for cen- 
turies. Proof that it is drying up is given by the 
tables of its rise and fall which have been prepared 
since the year 1863. These show that during the 
last thirty-five years the lake has fallen at an average 
rate of one foot in every three years. During some 
periods it has risen from one to two feet ; but this 
increase has been counteracted by the, decrease, 
which, as the tables show, has amounted to over 
ten feet during the period mentioned. 

The change has brought' about some curious 
•conditions. Near the shores the water is so shallow 
that there are places where a man may wade out 
from the beach for a distance of over a mile yet 
will not be immersed up to his shoulders. JThe 
hiioyancy of the water ; is such that it is almost , 
impossible for a person to remain on his' feat at, a,,. 


and , it is poissible that there may come a period 
when a few edible snails will be kept and exhibited 
at the Jardiii des Plantes in Paris a.s uniqiue 
specimens of an animal which through inan’s gas- 
tronomic voracity has disappeared. The loss will 
not be felt in England. 


THE HEW WOELD. 

greater depth, hi.s body being lifted up as a strip 
of wood thrown into the water in a vertical or 
oblique direction like a dart is returned to the 
surface in a horizontal position. In fact, it is 
believed that the Great Salt Lake will support 
more weight to a given volume of water than even 
the Dead Sea. It is a very popular resort with 
bathers for the reason that it is impos.siljle for a 
person to drown unless he should deliberately jplace 
his head under the surface or tie a weight to his 
feet. The bather can float upon the water, lying 
on his hack or chest, and keep his head entirely 
above the surface with no effort of the arms or legs. 
He cair also lie upon his back, keeping his legs 
down to the knees out of the water, and both of 
the forearm.s. 

The large quantity of salt in solution is the 
principal reason for the buoyancy ; and as the lake 
recedes, its bottom is shown to be composed of a 
heavy crust of salt, which is almost pure, lying upon 
a stratum which consists principally of sand. In; 
this respect the bed of the lake is very similar to 
some of the deserts in the south-west, which once 
contained bodies of water e(pial in size to that 
in Utah, or even larger. The most striking indi-, 
cation of the rapidity with which the lake is 
receding is the present location of the principal 
bathing imvilion. This was constructed in 1893, 
and forms one of the most elaborate pleasure-resorts 
of the United States, for it comprises not only the 
batliing-housea, but a music hall, a hotel, and other 
structures under the same roof. The edifice is over 
one thousand feet in length, and when it was built, 
rested upon thousands of wooden posts driven into 
the lake at a distance of no less than four miles 
from the shore. To-day, however, the pavilion is 
half a mile from the water’s edge, and bathers must 
go a mile from the houses before they can reach a 
depth of water sufficient to completely immerse 
themselves. 

It is known that the Great Salt Lake loses a 
large quantity of water yearly by evaporation ; but 
estimates , of this quantity indicate that it is far 
less than that annually poured into the lake froni 
the riyers aird creeks entering it. As already stated, 
no natural outlet thus far has been discovered ; but 
the lake aupirlies an irrigating system in the country 
adjacent to it which requires a quantity of water 
, yearly equal, to a depth of four inches of the present 
area. This is a very small proportion of the volume 
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M'liicli enters it tlirongli its feeders j so the scientists 
know that the water escapes in some other manner 
than hy the irrigation canal or by evaporation. 
This is proved by the fact that the increase in the 
quantity which enters the lake at a rainy season at 
times does not increase its depth, and the records 
show that actually it has sometimes fallen im- 
mediately after tlie Jordan and the other streams 
have contributed a larger volume than usual. The 
curious nature of the bottom is indicated by the 
attempt to build a railroad across the lake, which 
has been in progress for the last two years. In 
places near the centre the engineers have discovered 
what appear to be enormous beds of quicksand or 
of mire, into which the longest posts cannot be 
driven to a firm foundation. In an effort to 
construct the railroad-track across these places 
thousands of carloads of earth and rock have been 
emptied into them ; but most of the material has 
sunk to a point where it cannot be touched by the 
sounding instruments. There are some spots in 
these portions of the lake where material has been 
thrown almost daily for over a year without thus 
far finding soKd bottom. Several of the railroad 
engineers who have carefully examined the con- 
dition.s have a thaoiy that the depressions which 
it seems impossible to fill are at the entrance of an 
underground river, so that as fast as the rock is thrown 
in the current of the river carries it away, and that 
this outflow is steadily increasing each year, causing 
the decrease in. depth. Near what is called Antelope 
Island is another indication that a subterranean 
opening exists. Frequently the waters near the 
island are so violently disturbed that people in the 
vicinity cull this place the ‘ maelstrom ’ and rairefully 
avoid it when on the lake in boats. A number of 
years ago a stilling- vessel loaded with sheep chanced 
to approach too near the ‘maelstrom,’ and, in spite 
of the strong breeze which was blowing, the force 
of the water was greater than the power of the 
.sails, the vessel being drawn into the middle of 
the disturbance and capsized. Altbongh sheep are 
naturally strong swimmers, and land was but a few 
hundred feet away, not one of the animals escaped, 
and most of the carcasses went under water never 
to apiiear again. 

'While the buoyancy of the water is so great 
that it will support a person without aid, the 
boats which are designed to be used upon the lake 
must be : constructed especially to : counteract this 
feature, /The ordinary wooden vessel when empty 
is actiially too. light to he navigated with safety, 
upon it, since such a small portion of it would 
be immersed; Therefore care has to be taken, in 
building sail-boats especially, lest they be top-heavy. 

. For this reason navigation is very dangerous on 
the. lake when the wind is blowing even moderately, 
unless the sailing-v'essel is heavily loaded so that it 
sits deep enough iu: the water to counteract the 
buoyant tendency. The quantity of salt held in 
solution is so gi-eat that , it,, is dangerous for one 
:to: swallow even a mouthful of the water, as it is 


liable to cause strangulation. Several deaths from 
this cause have ensued among persons who have 
ventured into the lake. 


THE SKYLAKIC’S SONG. 

It is told of Oliver Wendell Holmes that all his life lie was 
haunted by an ardent wish to liear the skylark sing. In old 
age tills wish geeined to have found fulfllinent. He came to pay 
England a visit, and, driving on Hampstead Heath, saw tlie lark 
soar on higli and pour down a flood of song. But, alas 1 the keen 
hearing had grown too dulled to catch tlie sounds from snoh a 
height. His desire had been granted too late; the song was 
gushing forth In liciuid melody, but he could not hear it I 

A nilUAJi stole to a poet’s heart 
As summer breeze that bloweth, 

And whispered of a golden song 
Our sea-girt island knowetli — 

A song whose echoes never stirred 
The dawn, the noontide glory. 

Of skies tliat spanned his native land 
With their own wonder-story ; 

A dream tliat went through all his days — 

To hear the skylark singing 
Tliose wild notes which for English hearts 
Each summer sets a-ringing. 

Sweet choristers have Western woods, 

Their m.atiu songs repeating ; 

But never one — oh ! never one — 

To match tlie brown bird’s greeting ! 

With no refrain of earthly pain 
Nor faintest hint of sorrow ; 

The joy of life I the joy of life ! 

To-mon’ow and to-morrow 1 , 

Where England’s daisies star, her fields. 

Where fairy grasses quiver. 

That song floats down, as angel’s harp 
From yon side of the river. 

Life’s evening to the dreamer comes 
Ere time brings iiope’s fruition ; 

Across the Atlantic roar lie wins 
The dreamland of his vision. 

The winds hear scent of heather-bell. 

The breath of thyme and clover, 

And see ! the lark is soaring high 
And hangs the meadows over ! 

Hark ! hark ! the ecstasy of life 
Those joy-bells are a-telling ; 

The air vibrates, the poet waits 
To hoar the anthem swelling. 

Alas! alas I his ear can catch 
No sound of song descending, 

As fairy, gold, gone while we hold : 

Such is his long dream’s ending. 

Nay, not the end. There come.s a dawn 
On hills eternal breaking. 

And there the dream of earth shall bo 
Fulfilled in the awaking.. 

The music missed, its meanings clear 
Ring forth with tenfoM sweetness ; 

For there— soul-satisfied at last— - 
Shines Life in its completeneas. 

Makv GoKOHa, 
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‘THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND;’ ITS LITERARY 

FERTILITY. 

By W. Scott King. 


EFORE drawing attention to tlie evi- 
dences of literary fertility in ‘Tlie 
Garden of England’ — the primary 
aim of this paper — a preliminary 
matter calls for a pas.sing notice, a 
pause at the garden-gate, .so to speak. 
Of the three names to which the Isle of Wight 
lays proud claim — the Eoman Vectie, the Saxon 
Wight, and the modern poetic Qanim of Eng- 
land — it is perhaps scarcely fair to select as a 
Headline the one for which there is least, not to 
say no, authority. After all, ‘The Garden of Eng- 
land ’ is less a name than a description ; not a word 
of history, geography, or ethnology', but a critici.sm, 
an estimate, and an appreciation, and in honesty it 
must be added, a description and an appreciation 
to which many familiar with Devonshire, Dovedale, 
and Surrey indignantly demur. It will be as well 
to face this question at once before moving to less 
contentious subjects, always bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that what to one temperament is a Garden of 
Eden may be to another a Slough of Despond. The 
debatable word is Garden. ‘ Is it a garden ? ’ asks the 
man of books, thinking of quiet .seats beneath the 
apple- trees and undisturbed arbours. ‘Is it a garden?’ 
ask the lovers, shyly intent upon sequestered shrub- 
beries and terraced walks of dappled moonlight. ‘ Is 
it a garden V a.sks the cook, anxious as to the supply 
of potatoes, mint, and thyme. Is the. Garden of 
England a kitchen or a flower garden? The. cynic, 
remembering the stolidity of its natives, its narrow, 
lonely lanes, its wind-swept downs, and thinking 
] lerhaps of some other ‘ garden that I love,’ promptly 
iuiswers the former; while the jaded .society; dame, 
the city man, the lover of peace: and, beauty, and of 
course the consumptive, enthusiastically answer the 
latter. Ah, well 1 when did not truth love to dwell 
in a mid-way house ? As a matter of verifiable fact, 
the Isle of Wight is not to he exhaustively, depicted 
hy any one adjective, neither fair nor . fruitful, 
neither gloomy nor barren. To cross the ; Solent 
Ko. 341. —You VII. [All Eights 


expecting to find soft breezes from J amiary to 
January, never-withering flowers, unwearied sim- 
.shine, and a paradisiacal languor and glamour, is 
hut to encounter bluff cliffs, stormy headlands, 
desolate moorlands, endless narrow and in winter 
unspeakably muddy roads, and all the year round, 
with the grateful exoejition of primroses and daffo- 
dils, roses and hyacinths bought in Covent Garden 
market and on sale at famine prices. In fact, we 
are back again here, as with most other things at all 
lovable and admirable in this lower world, at the 
old test — and you must love the Isle of Wight, as 
Tennyson and Keats loved it, and George Mac- 
donald, ‘Maxwell Gray,’ and ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ 
love it still, ere to you it will seem worthy of your, 
love. 

Leaving this insecure ground of poetic noinen- 
clatnre a moment for the hardly, surer footing of 
science and history, we are struck by the turbot- 
like shape of the island. Those who have a 
taste for geometric precision will he pleased to be 
informed that the Isle of Wight is in configura- 
tion an ‘ elongated rhomboid,’ whatever that verbal 
monstrosity may denote, or, in other words, looks on 
the map like a turbot. Its extreme length from 
the Foreland to the Needles is about twenty-three 
miles, and its breadth from Cowes to St Catharine’s 
Point about thirteen miles. The boatman who sails 
yon round will probably tell you — with a view to 
his fare — that it is sixty miles, and if he had said 
fifty-six he need not fear the witness-box. Of that; 
dim past day — if there ever was such a day — when no 
‘ choppy’ Solent separated the island from the main- 
land, hardly a hint remains. And the Solent keeps 
her secret, tight, as she heaves beneath her burden of 
, battleships and liners, till the day when, with all her 
mightj'. comrades, the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the 
rest, slie will have to give up her dead. Some have 
professed to find a glint of evidence that the Solent 
hvas fordable within the historic period in the old 
Roman name of Yeetu. This, it is suggested, may 
■EesGTVcdi] ■ , June 11, 1904. 
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liave been the Bdis of Diodorus Siculus, to which 
the British tin was brought in carts at low-tide. 
The Romans much appreciated the island, we know, 
and with them its history emerges into daylight, the 
Emperor Vespasian oonqueriug it under the name 
of Imida Vedis. After thi.s date the mists of uncer- 
tainty again settle somewhat over it, as they have the 
nncomfortable habit of doing in oiir day when the 
iniwary tourist ascends its dotvns in winter. Oerdic 
the Saxon is reported to have reduced Vedis in 530, 
hat it did not definitely fall under Saxon rule till 
later. After William the Norman had come it was 
‘made a pre,sent of,’ if you please, to William Eitz- 
o.sborne, but was soon forfeited again by his son, and 
jiassed to the Bedvers family, who then took the 
sounding title of Lords of the Isle. At Quarr there 
are yet to be seen traces of the Cistercian Abbey 
founded l)y Baldwin de Bedvers, second Earl of 
Devon. In the year 1292 Isabella de Fortibns— a 
lady whose name comes pat from the lips of the 
coach-drivers in the .smmner-time— ‘sold’ Wight, as, 
it was now called, to King Edward I. Eroni this 
date the story of this oft bought, captured, stolen, 
and given away little island is fairly easy to trace. 
As a receiver of stolen goods it won a great rexnita- 
tion, and .smuggling toliaceo and spirits seems to 
have been the chief ‘ industry ’ up to comparatively 
recent times. In fact, it is not difficult even now to 
find an old islander who will confessj with the light 
: of other days in his eyes, that there is nob a cliff — 
or ‘ olift,’ as he. will he certain to call it — that he has 
not sealed at the rope’s end, and scarce a cave or 
hollow in which he has not been in liiding with hus 
kegs from, the hated ‘ Gov’niontnien.’ But the other 
day when mildly .suggesting to one such old smuggler 
that his trade was hardly legal, the present writer 
was met by the casuistical reply, ‘But us paid for 
the rumij IJs was only cheating the Gov’ment’ 
Exactly— ‘ only ’ 1 

The most notorious memory of the island is, of 
course, of the royal martyr, Charles L, who was im- 
prisoned in Carisbrooke Castle, Just outside the little 
market town of Newport. A painted board nailed 
to the roofless walks informs, the curious that here 
‘ King Charles I. was imprisoned,’ and a few steps 
farther another, similar hoard tells that ‘In this 
. room the little Princess Elizabeth, King, Charles’s 
infant daughter, died.’ After the tourist has in- 
scribed his name, and that of the London, suburb 
from which he usually hails, on. the crum- 
bling, .plaster, he will he exhorted to notice the 
legendary cracks and , anonymous crevices through 
whioh^ the' martyred Stuart is, reported to have 
‘ crawled. So much for the history of the. Isle of 
.Wight, the fossils,, so to saj'-, that may be dug up in 
the f garden.’ , 

..Whether the island soil can be; pronounced rich 
:in, literary productiveness depends on a comparison 
of quantity with quality, and so the answer shall here 
remain ungiven. Certain it is that two or three 
V classics, grew in. this southern, g 8 rden-.-Tennysoii ’3 
Maiul and Keats’s Lamia, and a few otlier flowers 


of po6,sy and prose that we would not willingly let 
die. Of course the highest literary honours paid 
by the ‘ islanders ’ are to Lord Tenny.son, who early 
in his married life made Earringford House, near 
Ere.shwater, his home. Line after line, verse after 
verse, might be quoted which descrifies in vivid 
fla.shes the sights and sounds around Earringford. 
Who that has wandered o’ nights on the downs can 
fail to be haunted by such lines as the.se in Mapali ? 

Heard ! have you ever heard, when the storm on the 
down began, 

The wind that ’ll wail like a child, and the sea that’ll moan 
like a man ? 

It was in November 18S3 tliat Tennyson toolc the 
lease of Earringford ; and the profit.s of Maud, ever 
his favourite among his poems and .so redolent of 
the island, enabled him later to purchase it. He 
always held that Freshumter was ‘the most note- 
worthy part of the island, with an air on the downs 
worth sixpence a pint.’ Lady Tennyson once wrote 
of their home thus ; ‘ At sunset the golden green of 
the trees, the burning splendour of Blackgang Chine 
and St Catharine’s (that is our view from tlie draw- 
ing-room), make altogether a miracle of beauty. 
We are glad that Earringford is ours.’ Again, the 
Laureate himself spoke of seeing Freshwater cliffs 
from Bournemouth ; ‘ The Isle of Wight loolced 
like a water-lily on a, blue lake.’ Earringford js 
unquestionably the literary Mecca of the island. 
Here Prince Albert came, having driven over from 
Osborne; Garibaldi, of whom Tennyson remarked 
that he had ‘the divine stupidity of a hero giant- 
like Phillips Brooks of America, greeted in the hall 
by the poet with ‘Weill you ara a man;’ E. D. 
Maurice, to whom Tennyson wrote : 

Whore, far from noiso and. smoko of town, 

I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a cai-eless order’d garden, 

Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

Here Enoch Ardm vats written in ‘about a fort- 
night,’ in a ‘little summer-house, in the meadow 
called Maiden’s Croft, looking over Freshwater Bay 
towards the downs.’ Among Temiyson’s closest 
island neighbours and friends was Ward— ‘ Ideal 
Ward,’ as he was named from his famous hook- 
most cultured and generous of Hltramontanos. 
The Ward family still own large portions of the 
western part of the island. 

If we hark hack to the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, there are at least five names that with more 
or less intimacy will always be linked with the Isle 
of Wight— the names of Legh Richmond (author of 
The Dairyman's Daughter), Keats, Dr Arnold, poor 
John, Sterling, and Edward Edwards (called by 
Dr Eiohard Garnett, ; the, ‘ apostle of free libraries ’). 
The Bev. Legli Richmond was appointed to the 
joint curacies, of Brading and Taverland— then out-, 
of-the^world: hamlets— in the year 1806. At this 
time there lived in a little cottage in a, hamlet knomi 
to-day as 'Hale Common a pious farm-girl whose 
simple life her pastor embodied in an evangelical 
tract,, which has carried his name aitd the, name of: 
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tEe dairyman’s dangliter over the world. It has 
been translated into eight foreign, languages, and the 
cottage, now rebuilt, is one of the lions of the inland 
part of the island. Keats’s a.s30ciation with the Isle 
of Wight is unfortunately rather obscure. ‘Like 
a flickering sunbeam he passed over “ leafy Shank- 
lin,” ’ it has lieen .said, but the exact spot whore he 
stayed is not known. Mr W. M. Rossetti in liLs 
biography of the poet makes two allusions to it. 
In Chapter II. he say.s : ‘ Keats had previou.sly been 
at Oarisbrooke in the I.sle of Wight, but had run 
away from there, finding the localit}--, while it 
charmed, also depressed him;’ and again, in the 
same chapter : ‘Towards the end of June 1819 Keats 
went to Shanklin, his first companion there being 
an invalid hut witty and cheerful friend, James 
Eioe, a solicitor ; and his second, Brown, who co- 
operated at thi.s time with the poet in producing the 
drama Otlio the Ormt’ We are also told that Lamia 
was composed ‘in the summer of 1819,’ so that 
islanders may he pardoned if they claim that poem 
too. It was also ‘ Off Yarmouth, I. of Wight,’ as 
the heading of the letter testifies, that Keats penned 
the pathetic letter to Brown in which occuns the 
well-known pa. 9 sage beginning, ‘ I think, without 
my mentioning it, for m 3 ' sake you would he a 
friend to Mi.sa Brawne when I am dead. You 
think .she has many faults, but for m 3 ' .sake think 
she has not one.’ So to-day, on sunny Sabbath 
mornings after church, the gaily-dressed visitors 
parade the .soft turf of ‘Keat 3’.3 Green.’ The hold 
which the island has upon the memory and fame of 
Dr Arnold is admittedly slight, for it only knew 
him for the flr.st six years of his life, Stanley 
begins his great biography ivith the record-: ‘ Thomas 
Arnold ... was born on June IGth, 1796, at West 
Cowes in the Isle of Wight, where his family had 
been settled for two generations.’ He goes on to 
say a few lines farther on, ‘His father was collector 
of the Customs at Cowes.’ This is all very slender ; 
at the same time the ‘yachting metropolis of the 
world’ likes to recall the name of the great school- 
master and liberal theologian as belonging to one of 
her sons. 

Memories equally noble and pathetic attach 
themselves to the half-forgotteii name of Edward 
Edwards. He had an: appointment in the library 
of the British Museum, and his evidence before the 
committee of inquiry into the management of the 
Museum very largely led to the passing in 1850 of 
the Free Public Libraries Act, He' obtained later 
the chief librarianship of the first important: free 
library established iind( 3 r Mr Ewart’s, Act, the 
library at Manchester. : After seven years he retired 
and gave himself up to authorship, settling ‘in this 
remote village,’ as Dr! Garnett said at the unveiling 
of the memorial to Edward.s at Niton the other day. 
Niton lies some five miles along' the coast from 
Ventnor, towards Fre.shwater, and overlooking the 
retiowed Hndercliff. Here, alas! the man whose 
good offices have conferred: such an incalculable boon 
on millions: of his country men and women found 


himself confronted by the dread of want and the 
actual presence of debt, most galling to his inde- 
pendent spirit. Standing last February in the 
little church 3 'ard, amid the nameless graves of many 
a shipwrecked .seaman, and in tlie cljstingui.slied 
company of Mr Frederick Greenwood and many 
other leading literary men and educationists, Dr 
Richard Garnett told in a few words the end of 
the tragic story: ‘And so it came to pass that 
one winter’s night, alone and de.spairing, he almost 
perished in the snow not far from the spot where 
w'e are now standing.’ 

Poor John Sterling’s association with the island 
is very intimate and pathetic, and may be read in 
detail in the wonderful Life v'hich bis friend 
Oarl 3 'le wrote to his memoiy. In his tragic 
pilgrimage in search of health in the Juno of 
184.3, Sterling came to Ventnor and purchased a 
house known as Hillside, still standing, surrounded 
by pleasant grounds. Carlyle, writing of grounds 
and lionse, pronounced them ‘ both improvable,’ 
Here Sterling valiantly set to work once more on the 
poem which, ala.s ! he left in the end imfmislied — 
Gmur-de-Lion. Of this poem his biographer says, 
‘ It will serve to place Sterling’s poetic pretensions 
on a much truer footing.’ Carlyle print.5 in his 
heart-breaking l)iograpli 3 ' of his friend .several of 
the wi.slful, passionate letters written to him from 
Hillside. ' Notable among them is the last he ever 
sent to that Chelsea addre.ss : 

‘HiuMinE, Vbntnob, 10{74 . 4 .M 3 . 1844. 

‘ Mr DEAR Carlyle, — For the first time for many 
months it seems possible to send you a few words ; 
mereR', however, for remembrance and farewell 
On higher matters there is nothing to .say. 1 tread 
the common road into the great darkness without 
any thought of fear and very much of hope. Cer- 
tainty, indeed, I have none. . . . Heaven bless you. 
If I can lend a hand when there, that will not 
be wanting. It is all vary strange, but not one 
hundredth part so sad as it seems to the standera- 
by. . . . — Yours to the last, John Sterling.’ 

And now there is no place more frequented b.y 
English and American visitors than the beautiful 
little bnrying-ground aroxrnd the miniature, pic- 
turesque little church at Bonohnreh, where lies the 
w'orn-out, passionate, sensitive body of John Sterling, 
whose earthly immortality is for ever linked with 
that of his giant friend Thomas 0arl3'le. 

Coming to ova contemporaries as we clo.se, we 
find that four or five well-known writers have made 
their home, in , the Isle of Wight. At Calbourne, 
near Newport, lived until recently Miss M. G. 
Tuttiett (‘Maxwell Gray,’ as .she calls herself), 
the invalid authoress of that old favourite, The 
Silmce of Bean Maitland. Visitors to Newport 
have pointed, out to them the famous Red House 
of the story. ,,A oOnpla of miles from Ventnor, up 
the TJiidefcIiffi Road, lives ‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ in 
,4 house fantastically pretty, with its interlaced white 
:aiid ;black beams, overhanging gables, and window- 
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liliiids of amlier. A mile nearer to Veiitnor lires 
Mr Morgan Rioliards, her father, in . Steep Hill 
Castle, once the residence of the ill-fated Empress 
of Austria, and later of the Hainboroughs, 
whose son was suspected of being murdered by 
Monson in what was known as the Ardlamont case. 
Last, but hardly least, until a year ago Shanklin 
was the residence of that versatile physician, play- 
writer, poet, journalist, and novelist. Dr Dabbs, 


who for a quarter of a century was the friend and 
medical attendant of the late Poet-Laureate. 

Here is, in brief, the record of the literary 
fertility of the Isle of Wight — not a great record, in 
truth, but enough to fill the reading-hours of any 
visitor who does not stay longer than three months, 
and more than enough to disprove the charge, if 
charge it be, that the ‘Garden of England’ grows 
nothing but ‘ furnished apartments.’ 


THE CLOSED BOOK* 

CHAPTER XXIX. — SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


Y first thought, of course, was that 
the woman was a thief, for it was 
she who had so cleverly stolen 
The Closed Book from my study at 
Aiitignano and carried it to Paris, 
there transferring it to the hands 
of old Mrs Pickard, of Harpur Street. 

My first impulse was to tax her with the theft ; 
but fortunately I saw a necessity for careful tact, 
and therefore responded pleasantly in the same 
language, ‘Yes, signorina. It was one afternoon not 
long ago in Florence, if I remember aright.’ 

‘It was,’ she said quickly. ‘ I wish to speak with 
you in private. Where can ive go so as not to be 
observed ? 1 know so very little of Loudon.’ 

For a moment I reflected. If .she really wished 
to give me any information I ought to secure it 
at all hazards. Her manner was tliat of one who 
leaved recognition in that public thoroughfare, 
and wislied to speak with me in private; so I 
bailed a passing hansom, and as we were getting 
iti I recollected that at this hour we might secure 
a quiet tabic in the upstairs room at Scott’s, at the 
top of the Hayniarket. Therefore, to that famed 
restaurant I told the cabman to drive. 

She seemed from her manner as though haunted 
by a grave suspicion that she was being followed, 
and during our drive along to Piccadilly Circus she 
scarcely uttered a single word save to express satis- 
faction at finding me in a giant city like London, 
and to drop the remark that she had been following 
me for an hour past-^-the latter proving that she 
had seen me with Lady Judith, and had probably 
noted my tenderness towards her. 

My wooing in those crowded Loudon streets that 
evening bad certainly been strange, but really not 
extraordinniy , when one considers bow many de- 
clarations of love are made among London’s millions 
amid, the roar of traffic and the hurry and scurry 
of outdour life. Tliere exi.st few places in the 
heart of London that are adapted for lovers’ walks 
and lovers' : talks, and those few spots are so well 
patronised that the majority of lovers carefully 
avoid them. Eomanee is enacted among the smoke- 
blackened bricks and mortar of London just as . 

* Oopyright, 190-1, by William Le Qneux. 


often OS in the brier-scented country lane or on tlie 
shingly beach of the popular seaside resort. The 
quiet thorouglifares of London, where one knows 
not his neighbour, are always more private than 
any country lane,, with its sneaking yokels and the 
local gossip of its nearest village. 

Still, the mystery with which this handsome, 
dark-eyed woman had accosted me, and the rapidity 
with which we had driven away, caused me to 
reflect. She was either my enemy or my friend— 
which, I intended to discover. 

In the upstairs room of the restaurant we found 
a quiet corner safe from intrusion or observation, 
and when I had ordered a light dinner I asked for 
her explanation. 

‘I arrived in London three days ago,’ she ex- 
plained in Italian, ‘ and have been in search of yon 
ever since. I saw you leave that house in Blooms- 
bury together with the signorina, and have been 
following you ever since — oh! so far that I am 
very tired. But I kept on, because I desired to 
speak to you. The risk I have rim is very great ; ’ 
and she glanced around apprehensively at the half- 
dozen diners scattered about the room. ‘If I am 
discovered, then the worst must come.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because they do not know’ that I am in London, 
or tliat I am determined to warn you.’ 

‘Of what?’ Tasked eagerly. 

‘ Of this plot against you.’ 

‘ By whom V 

‘By the persons you believe are your best friends,’ 
she answered, bending across the small table towards 
me, and speaking in a low half-whisper. 

‘And vvliy do you wish to give me this warn- 
ing?’ I inquired suspiciously, recollecting that tliis 
woman had acted as a thief, and had evidently 
herself participated in the plot — w'hatever it might 
have been. 

‘ Because I am ordered to do so by one wlio is 
your real friend,’ 

‘And what is bis name, pray 
,‘ Padre Bernardo of Florence. It is at bis orders 
tliat l have sought you to-night.’ 

Her reply surprised me. The fat, good-humoured 
Prior of San Sisto bad certainly been very friendly 
towards me ; but I had never believed, after w'liat 
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had oceurred, that lie was actually my friend. Had 
he not, by means of a ruse, endeavoured to induce 
me to withdraw from my bargain over my iire- 
cioiis Arnoldus ? Was he not an exceedingly clever 
and ingenious person this Bernardo Lnndini? Ilia 
actions had been puzzling from first to livst, ren- 
dered, indeed, doubly mysterious when viewed in 
the light of my discovery at the end of that rare 
volume, and by recent events in Loudon and at 
Orowland. 

It was surely curious that he should send this 
woman to me, of all other persons. Yet somehow 
slie seemed to be in his conlidence. If not, why 
had they talked in his study with closed doors ? 

Suspicious that this woman had approached me 
with evil object, I nevertheless allowed her to 
explain. She was attired very much in the same 
manner as wlien I had first encountered her — 
namely, in plain black, a gown of apparent Parisian 
make, and a stylish hat that suited her dark beauty 
admirably, yet not at all loud in design. 

Slie leaned her elbows on the table, and bending 
forward, with her gloved hands held together, thus 
explained her object in seeking me : 

‘I have been sent to warn you,’ she said, with a 
strange look in her eyes — those eyes that had once 
haunted me in that suu-blanehed city by the sea. 

‘ Bub you called at ray house at Antignaiio and 
obtained possession of the manuscript which I had 
bought of Father Bernardo,’ I said. ‘ Why 1 ' 

‘Because its possession constituted a danger to 
you,’ was her answer, still speaking in Italian. 

And I wondered whether she were aware that 
its vellum leaves were impregnated with a deadly 
venom tlrnt had not yet lost its potency. 

‘ Surely that was no reason why you should steal 
it?’ I said rather bluntly. 

She raised her wine-glass to her lips and drank 
slowly in order to reflect ; then, .setting her claret 
down, exclaimed : 

‘Ah! my action was under compulsion. You 
should have been warned by the Prior of the evil 
that possession of the book would bring upon you.’ 

‘Well, now tell me, signorina — for 1 haven’t the 

pleasure of your real name’ 

Anita Bal'd!,’ she interrupted. 

‘ Well,’ I , said, ‘ I wish to inquire one tiling— 
namely, whether our friend the Prior has any idea 
of what the Arnoldus ootttaina.’ 

‘No. lie is entirely in ignorance of it. If he 
had, he certainly would never have been a party 
to this dastardly plot against you.’ 

‘But what is the .motive of this conspiracy ?’ I 
inquired, much puzzled. ■ 

‘Your death,’ she, answered without hesitation, 
‘Your enemies intend that you shall die.’ 

‘ Very charming of them,’ I laughed, pretending 
not to take her words seriously. ‘But why, I 
wonder, are they so anxious for iiiy decease V , . 

‘ Because you have gained their secret— you are 
believed to have read and under, stood what is con- 
tained in that newly discovered manuscript.’, 


‘ And if I have, I surely purchased the book at 
the price asked for it ! ’ 

‘Ah I you see, the Prior had no right to sell it to 
you. A mistake was committed from the very first. 
How did you first know of its existence I ’ 

‘Through a dealer in antiques in Leghorn named 
Francesco Graniaui, an old hunchback.’ 

‘1 thought so !’ she exclaimed. ‘ I hear that he 
is in London. All this goes to .show tluit you 
should be warned.’ 

‘ Of Graniaui ? ’ 

‘ And of others also. I saw you with Lady Judith 
Gordon, and— if you will pardon mo — you seemed 
attracted towards her.’ 

She spoke frankly and looked me steadily iu the 
face with those great dark eyes of hers. 

‘And if I am?’ 

‘I presume you have not been long acfiiiainted 
with her?’ 

‘ Not very long.’ 

‘Then, before you allow yourself to fall beneath 
her spell, as you seem to be doing, just make a few 
inquiries. It will not be difficult, and may be the 
means of saving you from dire misfortune — perluips 
even saving your life.’ 

‘ How ? 1 don’t undei'stuud.’ 

‘Possibly not. I only ask you to heed my 
warning. I am not here to explain tlie motives 
of others.’ 

‘ But you can surely tell me why I should hold 
aloof from Lady Judith ?’ I demanded, nevertheless 
recollecting Walter’s dark hints. 

‘No, I cannot,’ she responded, speaking in broken 
English for the first time, and apparently forgetting 
herself in her excitement. ‘ If you are not warned 
it is your own fault.’ 

‘ You say you know her,’ I observed. ‘ Where 
did you meet her ? ’ 

‘In Italy— under strange circumstances.’ 

‘ With her father ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered after a moment’s hesitation, 
and across her countenance there spread a strange 
look of mystery. ‘But we need not discuss that 
subject further,’ she added, lapsing again into 
Italian, which she spoke witli a Florentine accent. 
‘I wisli to ask your forgiveness for stealing your 
book. I can only urge leniency on the ground that 
I acted at the instigation and under compulsion of 
otliers.’ 

‘I forgive you if you will tell me who instigated 
you to commit the theft,’ I said. 

‘No, I cannot do that. I ask your forgiveness, 
and in order to atone for what I have done I came 
here to warn you of the great peril which threateua 
you. Beware of your association with Judith 
Gordon!’ 

‘ Wliat !’,I cried ; ‘do you mean to insinuate that 
Tihe is my bitter enemy ? ' 

‘ Beware of her is all I say.’ 

. ‘And how do yon suggest I should act?’ I de- 
manded, much surprised at this strange allegation 
against the woman I loved. 
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‘ You should again obtaia possession of the 
Ariioldiis. It may help you,’ was her curious 

recommendation. 

It was on the point of my tongue to say that it 
was already in luy poasesavon ; but my natural 
caution again asserted itself. The woman was one 
rvlumr 1 should deal with diplomatically in order 
to learn her motive. 

‘ Perhaps you can tell me where it is?’ I 
suggested. 

‘In the hands of an Englishnuin named Selby, 
who lives in that liouse in Harpur Street Which 
you quitted this evening.’ 

Then she Avas evidently unaware that Selhj' had 
suffered its loss, and as far as 1 could judge she 
seemed dealing honestly with me. This fact puzzled 
me niore than ever. Suddenly I recollected that 
mysterious sign in the window, and I asked her the 
meaning of the hear-ciib. 

‘Yes,’ she answered with a sudden gravity that 
had not hitherto fallen upon her. ‘I saw it there 
to-day,’ ehe added slotvly. ‘It has a signification, 
as you suspect.’ 

‘An evil one?’ 

‘ Yes, an evil one — stranger than you could ever 
guess.’ 

‘ Will you not tell me ? ' 

. But again .she shook her head, and declared that 
a silence: was imposed upon her regarding it, us 
upon other matters. She had merely sought me 
ill order to warn iiie, an innooent and unsuspoctiiig 
man, against falling into the cuiiuiiigly prepared 
trap laid for me. 

: She was quite calm, determined, unemotional. 
Once or twice, as new-comers entered the diiiing- 
Toom, she betrayed fear of recognition, but beyond 
that seemed absolutely cool and imruflled. 


From her I had gatliered two facts —iiaiiiely, that 
Graniaiii was someliow at the bottom of the whole 
of the strange affair, ns I had all along suspected, 
and that the woman I had grown to love was care- 
fully plotting my ruin. This I refused to believe, 
and fruiikly told her so. 

She allowed me to go on without a word of con- 
tradiction. Her manner was that of a well-bred 
woman, about thirty I judged her to be, her gesture 
and speech betraying refinement, and her eyes large, 
expressive, and sparkling. Indeed, she was a woman 
who might attract any man, and I dare say I .should 
have found myself lost in admiration had it not 
been. for 111}’' passionate love for Judith. 

‘I have only told you the truth, Signor Kennedy,’ 
she answered quietly in Italian. ‘ I Avould, how- 
ever, ask you to promise me to tell no one of our 
meeting. Eemember that if yon wish for advice 
in the future yon have only to write to me at the 
paste restante at Charing Cross, and I shall duly 
receive your letter.’ 

The Charing Cross post-office is the usual address 
of foreigners wlieu travelling in England ; therefore 
I knew not whether she suggested that place because 
of secrecy or convenience. She made no mention 
of Lord Qleneig or of his search after the treasure ; 
and, thinking that discretion were best, I did not 
refer to it, for I intended to keep my own counsel 
even though her allegations and the fact that she 
had so boldly accosted me formed in themselves an 
additional mystery. 

So. we finished our meal, and after some further 
desultory conversation which showed, that slie, on 
her part, was somewhat disappointed at the manner 
in which I had treated her confidences, I gave her 
my club address, saw her into a cab, and then we 
parted. 


THE HAG FAIR OF ROME. 

By G. G. Chatti!RTON. 


BOUND the Piazza of the Caneelleria 
in Borne lies the Campo dei Fiori, 
the market for flowers and fruit and 
vegetables, and here one day in each 
week spreads as w’ell the Bag Fair, 
which offers so picturesque a study 
mf Italian Avay s and pieople. 

, This Avide apace was in ancient times the scene 
of many tragic and : sinister events, for it was the 
favourite place for the execution by Arc of heretics. , 
A fine bronze statue of the martyred Giordano 
Bruno now. nidrks where he was burnt alive. In it, 

: looi . is the ejcact spot where Oresar sank, betrayed . 
and murdered, on; his way to the Capitol. And. 
now each 'W'edhesday hei'e establish themselves the 
sellers of garments ancient and modern, of things 
useful anduiseless, of articles of yalue and Of rubbish ;. 

. the ground, on either side . Of . th 
covered AA'ith, their booths, patronised in, .numbers ■ 


by the Italian peasants purchasing their necessary 
or their decorative garments, and in still greater 
numbers by the foreign visitors to Borne in quest 
of curios in bric-a-hraa, ancient, laces, embroiderie.s, 
or brocade : subjects for cajolery and cheating rvho 
are vr^atched for and welcomed by the venders of 
these wares. 

Conscious, of our position in this, respect, let none 
of us, however, hang back from the idea that know- 
ledge of the Italian tongue is necessary to defend our 
weakness. A mere mastery, of its cardinal nuinhers, 
backed, by a power of facial expression and of re- 
plidiative gesture, proves a fair equipment in the 
science of its hargainiug, which, for .the: most part, 
can be carried out by A-ery , simple wiles. You look, 
suffleientty indifferently, at the object of your fancy, 
and you inquire its price By dumb shoAv or By Avord 
of mouth, according to .the enlargement , of your 
education. On heaEing it you .promptly offer one 
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quarter of the sum named ; and on this being 
declined you Avalk determinedly away, to re- 
turn, should such be your desire, to open fresh 
negotiations. 

Beyond theraselvea, tlie portion of the fair where 
congregate the native peasantry offens but little in- 
terest, its goods being mostly mere ordinary neces- 
saries ; and as I start along it my arm is seized by a 
woman, who drags me towards her stall forcibly to 
direct my attention to night-dresses laid out stiff and 
starched. Eeooveriiig from the surprise of this un- 
looked-for friendliness, I free myself from her grasp, 
assuring her by expressive pantomime that night- 
dresses are not my need—are not among those things 
for sake of which I have travelled to Eome from 
Loudon — and I come against a .seller of corsets. A 
veritable living Ijooth, she stands amid the walkers 
with a quaint effect : corsets in either outstretched 
hand, corsets slung bulkily around her person, corsets 
dangling from her neck. Pedlars hinder me, desirous 
that I purchase combs, buttons, hairpins. Pedlars 
of food, too, block niy way, driving a brisk trade 
in cakes, and cornpomids of boiled fruits, and 
.strange -looking cooked foods which I cannot 
pretend to class. These, thougli actually brushing 
agtiinst their ou,stomers, shout aloud their delica- 
cies in tones that pierce the ear, and the humming 
chatter of the other traffic around makes a run- 
ning acoompaniment. 

Peasant women, indescribably dirty and frow.sy in 
attire, yet have their masses of hair, jet black or 
not seldom, rich red, coiled carefully with pins and 
combs high on their heads, and they wear long ear- 
rings of gold set with coral and pearls. Their features 
are finely cut and classical, heads well poised upon 
their necks, and there is mucii natural dignity in 
the carriage of their tall and well-knit figures; 
whilst in their arms the tiny blaok-eyed babies, 
stiffly upright against the board beneath their cloth- 
ing, gaze Upon the surrounding world a.s from a 
point of vantage with a superiority denied to Eng- 
lish ones laid low and wobbling in their guardians’ 
keeping. 

I pass on to where the stalls grow rich with 
antique lace, antique embroideries, antique brocades 
and silks— every thing is avowedly afitim — aiid here 
I commenee and develop my initiation to the bar- 
gaining and the counter-bargaining of the Campo 
dei Fiori. 

‘ How mueh ? ’ , T begin, indicating , lace which 
appears to me ■ may possibly be genuinely anfe'ca, 

‘ Twenty-five lire,’ I am answered in the tones 
of a set price ; whereat I immediately offer ten. 

‘ Signora ! ’ And unsympathetic pen-and-ink can- 
not convey the pained reproach in the seller’s voice 
as he dumps his lace down in its place. 

Unruffled, I proceed to other stalls and look at 
more lace, and at rich embroideries in stoles and 
priestly vestments, at pieces of brocade and silk and 
of gold and silver tinsel ; then, turning, paSs, again 
the stall with the lace that I had bid for, and find I 
the man so far recovered from the shook that I had , 


dealt him that he now hoid,s it out to me, offering it 
for twenty lire. ‘ Ten,’ I again return ; and in rapid, 
broken, mingled Freiidi, English, and Italian, lie 
explains how he cannot accept this sum, he himself 
having given fifteen lire for it ; and to impress this 
clearly on my foreign understanding, he .seizes an 
old newspaper, and on its margin writes in numbers, 

‘ 15.’ But again I leave him to dawdle over other 
booths, then to return to him — for the seven devils 
of the bargain-driver liave entered into me — again 
to offer him ten lire for his lace. ‘Fifteen,’ he 
responds. Monotonously I reiterate, ‘Ten.’ It is 
impossible, he expostulates, be himself having given 
twelve lire for it, and, reproducing the old news- 
paper, on its margin he this time inscribes ‘ 12.’ 
But ‘Ten’ I repeat firmly, and turn from him with 
resolution. 

Three stepis have I taken, when lie is at my elbow, 
the lace wrappied in the newspaper, making it over 
to me for ten. 

Proud of my success — for surely to have secured 
for ten lire what was originally ppriced at five-and- 
twenty may be called good business— and pleased as 
well by the triumpb of the English over the Italian 
which is due to English siqierioiity, I proceed 
towards the other side of the piazza, there further 
to exploit my piowers. 

Along the street that cuts between, apjproaohes 
an equipiage with the hearse-like apipearance which 
marlcs that of a cardinal. A pair of large black 
horses, a large black carriage, plain black .harness, 
and coachman and footman in plain black, such is 
the prescribed and somewhat dismal turn-out, in. 
which the cardinals must drive — to walk their rank . 
forbids them — through the streets of Rome. I peep 
to see -svhether it is occupied by His Emhience, and . 
in its black interior recognise him by the red cord 
round his hat and the small patch of red visible at 
his breast beneath his black overcoat. . Close behind 
this sombre chariot of the mighty, in piquant 
contrast, comes one of the picturesquely gay wine- 
carts from the country. The great padded blue 
leather hood on one side that shelters the driver 
is patterned in yellow and red and white ; the 
little dog lying among the wine -barrels which it 
guards has red rosettes upon its collar, and the sorry 
little liorse is tricked out with head-plumes and 
dangling yellow fringes and cords with red worsted 
balls. And then I cross to the booths aglitter with 
•gold and silver, second-hand jewellery and strings 
of garnet beads, little dishes of unset amethysts 
and topazes and carbuneles, and with hna-A-hxic 
in general ; booths with discoloured jjots of beaten 
copper, arid tarnished silver lamps and cairdlesticks, 
with bronzes green .with verdigris, and ornaments 
of glass dim and imperfect— all, as is impressed 
upon me, moZto mifica. So in truth they look ; and 
yet do I, hang back, feeling wlio am I that I may 
teU between ‘ very antique ’ things which do stray 
djefe. and the faked one.s of the artistic Italian who 
buries his modern copies, to exhume -vv'hen earth 
,, and damp shall have sufficiently veneered them with 
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Msnmed antiquity for the accommodation of his 
foreign customers ? 

I inquire of a wrinkled crone the price of a cojiper 
pot which hangs above her head, and her reply, 
‘Twenty lire,’ seems so absurd that I at once cross 
to the stall opposite. The .sharp Italian ‘Pss-t!’ 
rings in my ears. She is after me. ‘Signora ! 
what you name?’ Fragniont.? both of French and 
English many of these peasants pick up. But I 
name nothing, as I do not really want the pot, and 
tell her so with hands pushed forth, palms out. 
‘Ten lire,’ I hear her insist as I am at the stall 
oppo.site, where lies a rosary in agate heads I covet. 
Thirty lire the man a.sks for it, and when I offer 
ten I so outrage his finer feelings that in silent, 
wrathful disgust he turns his back on me. 

I wander along to look at corals and garnets, at 
Capo-di-Monte china and old fans, old reticules, old 
odds and ends of every description, and fall to wonder- 
ing how many of them came here. An English rose- 
wood workbox, such a one as our great-grandmothers 
loved to have near them, its tray with partitions 
fitted with mother-of-pearl winders, bodkin.s, etui- 
case, scissors, thimble, each with its little dainty 
velvet cover — what turn of Fortune’s shifting wheel 
slipped it into the Rag Fair of Eoitie ? Almost it 
seems making mute appeal to me to take it from 
this scene of foreign barter and restore it to the 
ti'anquil dignity of some English manor. 

I ask the inice of a damaged old cornelian seal. 
Eiglitlire. So I offer four whilst moving on, as I 
do not care about it. But Nemesis pursues and 
overtakes me. Wrapped in a bit of i)aper, it is 
thrust on me for four lire— wherefore must its worth 
be about two— wherefore am I taken in. But keep it 
I must, pushed right inside my hand ; and as the man 
looks raggedly poor , and needy, I console myself that 
I can enter the sttm in my accounts as charity, and 
work luy way on until I reapproach the stall where 
the agate rosary tempts me. Instantly the old, 
woman from oppo.site darts on me, and with bony 
and unutterably dirty fingers clutches my arm to 
draw , me to her pot, still hanging where I had the 
ill-fortune to observe it. ‘Eight lire,’ .she says, and 
then insists on hearing ‘ what I name.’ ‘Six,’ she 
hisses as 1 free myself to struggle towards the rosary, 
,and, with a certain shame about my earlier bid, make 
an advance to fourteen lire. 

■ ‘Impossible !’„ the man cries in. Italian, explain- 
ing with intermingled , broken French how it is of 
real, pebble and real gold, and. is,, of cour/se, a veri- 
table .aaiica, and has cost: him fifteen lire. I may 
have it for twenty. 

Strang iu;tlie belief that to possess it for fourteen 
lire is.but a matter of a short time, 1 decline^ and, 
wander on anew^ to he asked absurd sums, and to. de- 
cline to give th em ; , to be plucked by my sleeve to say 
what I ‘name ; ’ : to be more than ever confirmed in the , 
proud and proper , faith that Britons .never shall be 
slaves, to Italian tradesmem I farioy a hat-pin. Three 


lire. One and a half I ‘ name,’ and straightway it 
is handed over to me. I return towards the rosary, 
deftly eluding the threatening grip of the seller 
of the fatal copper pot, who now screams ‘ Five 
lire ’ at me, and again I make my bid of fonrteen 
for the rosaiy. 

‘ Impo,ssible ! ’ But for fifteen 1 may have it. 

This further fall in its price is so convincing 
to my cunning that I decline to go the extra lira, 
and once more proceed to dawdle until I renew 
the attack. I cross the street and walk again the 
round of the hootlis on its other side, and watch the 
peasants at their bargaining, fingering gaily-coloured 
petticoats, critically extending and examining men’s 
trousers ; buyers and sellers alike with their little 
smlMni of burning ashes hung upon their arms, for 
it is very cold. The tmmontana is upon us, and the 
trmiiotiiana is a wind compared witli which the 
keenest blast of Our own from the east comes as 
a balmy zephyr. Regarding climatic arrangements 
we dwellers in England liaye but little for which to 
render gratitude ; hud for this one boon at least let 
us arise and give thanks and praise, that in our isle 
the trainmtana does not blow. In street, in house, 
in very bed, it .searches to the vitals of mankind, 
triumphant over defence against it. I have had my 
fancy that undergarments fashioned all of sealskin, 
with thrown over them a coat-of-mail, might turn 
its edge ; but before having proved the outfit I would 
not go surety for it. 

And then, for the last time, I advance to the seller 
of the rosary. The beldame of the copper pot has 
renounced me and my shortcomings, and unassailed 
I for the last time, as I make clear to him, offer him 
my fourteen lire. 

Can I quite trust my understanding, at once 
quite realise the supreme astonishment of the day ? 
Without a second’s hesitation he has picked up his 
rosary, and, with it dangling from his fingers, ‘ Thirty 
lire !’ he shouts into my face. ‘ Thirty lire ! ’ he 
llings at me insolently, then turns to his customers. 

Tliirty lire ! The sum lie originally demanded of 
me. I stand snubbed and defeated — I who had 
scored my successe.s elsewhere, and hut awaited one 
more here. And of all that I have seen I most 
desire that rosary, and now I must return without 
it. , For one lira it had escaped me— for the differ- 
epoe of one lira, urged by the foul fiend of the 
bargain-driver. 

I feel somewhat foolish, and thiidc the time has 
come to get back to my hotel. The trmidntana 
blows cold, and lunch and shelter will be comfort- 
ing. The Campo dei Fiori, without doubt, is an in- 
teresting spot — but one can get enough of it. And 
its people are imtruthful and unclean. 

, Still, justice makes me recommend all visitors to 
Eoino, to go and see it. And as to its people, a 
like justice comiiels me to acknowledge that I admire 
— that I admire and I respect— that man who would 
not sell to me his rosary ! : . ; , L 
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CAPTAIN BLACK AND WHITE. 


PART II. 



ilLD Tiinbs was quite right as to 
Captain ; White’s development. As 
the gale Hew out and better weather 
prevailed outside the ship, it grew 
continually stormier inside. The 
captain drank heavily most of the 
time, aiid when, he was not lying logged in his 
cabin he gave the men fits, cursing them high 
and low with an exuberance of profanity that made 
their own feeble efforts in that direction .soimd 
like the prattling of infants in arms. 

‘ ’E ’as a gift,’ said old Timbs didactically, ‘ but ’e 
don’t use it right. But ’e ’as the devil’s own luck 
in the flshin’. It’s queer, you know. I wus once 
on a ship w’ere we ’ad prayera every blessed 
inornin’, but we didn’t git one ’alf the luck old 
spitfire gits, not one ’alf. Now, if I wus in charge, 
I ’d give the old man such a rot-an’-tommy time ’at 
’e ’d go down on ’is knees to ask for somethen better, 
an’ if ’e didn’t I ’d .send ’im ’ome empty. ’Stid o’ 
that, the fish comes fairly pokin’ their noses at ’im 
’s if ’e deserved the best that ’s goin’. ’Tis a queer, 
lop-sided world, I tell you.’ 

Rennie found that old Timbs was right. Captain 
White, though he rarely forgot himself to the point 
of physical violence, rendered his sliip almost un- 
bearable by his constant and lurid fault-finding. 
But once they reached the fishing-grounds he 
braced up and was most amazingly successful. He 
had got the reputation of a lucky man, and men 
.flocked to his .ship in spite of its known discomforts 
in other respects. 

Rennie, with a natural objection to being loaded 
with unnecessary vituperation, kept out of his way 
as much as possible. Whenever they chanced to 
meet, the captain delivered himself to his heart’s 
content at the mere sight of him, and Jack bit his 
tungne raw in trying to keep it quiet, 
i The Lively Sally had a mo,st successful cruise, 
with only one untoward happening, wherein her 
master’s proverbial luck deserted him for once. 
Perhaps Dame Chance had got tired of his lack of 
response and everlasting growling.?, and adminis- 
tered a rap over the knuckles by way of hint that 
unless he mended his ways she might transfer her 
favours to a younger claimant. , 

However that may be, and however it _ came 
about, the fact remained that one day when Cap- 
tain White’s boat’s nose was bumping on a right- 
whale’s back, and he pulled the. trigger of his new. 
harpoon-gun, which was guaranteed to heat any 
harpoon-gun yet invented, something very material 
went wrong. Instead of the barb plunging ten feet 
deep into the body of the whale, a piece of metal 
came flying out of the roar of the gun and chipped 
off the third finger of the captain’s right hand; as 
neatly as a surgeon’s knife could have done it. . His 


boat’s crew reported an appreciable rise in the sur- 
rounding temperature ; and tlie scandalised whale, 

. uninjured save in its feelings, took itself off to a less 
volcanic atmo,sphere. 

Captain White imshipped the gun and flung it 
overboard, bound up his hand, and played Mont 
Pelee till it healed. But just how much he lost 
when he lost that finger he did not appreciate till 
afterwards. 

Still, on the whole, they had a most successful 
cruise. They were back at Peterhead, full to the 
last hung, under nine months, and Jack Rennie 
found himself reported dead, hut very much alive, 
and with more money in his pocket than he had 
ever had at one time in his life before. 

He got away to Hull as quickly as he could, and 
called on the owners of the Iroquois, and gave them 
particidars of her loss. None of the boats had 
turned up, and apparently he was the only sur- 
vivor. They offered him a berth as third-mate, but 
he would not book until he had been to London, 
and next day found him rapjiing on the door of 
24 Red Bunting Street. 

The door was oi)ened by a strange woman. The 
Blacks had left many mouths ago. The woman 
could give him no information as to their where- 
abouts, and he wandered away disoon.solate. 

He had never learned where Mary’s school wa.s, so 
was unable to trace her through that. All he could 
do Avas to prowl about the Southwark Park Road in 
hopes of sighting her, and he prowled there till the 
constables on duty began to keej) a suspicious eye 
on him. 

But he might have haunted Southwark Park 
Road tiU doomsday and never come any nearer to 
her. It was pure chance, or the kindly feeling of 
the powers up aboi'e who proverbially keep watch 
on the life of poor Jack, that set him in the right 
Avay at last, and a someivliat astonishing way it ivas, 
and led him bejmnd his expectations. 

He Avas drifting hopelessly along the Strand one 
night, Avith a vague trend toAvards mental alleA'ia- 
tion througli the medium of music-hall or theatre, 
AA'heu his roving eye leaped to . a placard outside 
a mission hall, Avhioh announced a meeting of the 
friends and supporters of the Seamen’s Mission for 
eight o’clock that night, and Avent on to state that 
‘Captain Black, the Avell-knoAvn advocate of the 
Deep Sea Temperance Crusade, AAmuld describe some 
of the temiitations and trials of the seafaring life,’ 

All friends AA'ere cordially invited, and Jack 
accepted the irndtation m.stantly. His intention 
Avas to hang on to Captain Black’s coat-tails Until 
lie found Mary, if, as he hoped, this Captain Black 
turned .out to he the Captain Black of Red Bunting 
Street, : And, if not, Aveil, it Avonld bo interesting to 
hear what the speaker Avould say about a subject 
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wliich one, at all events, of liis hearers knew from 
truck to keelson. 

It was past eight o’clock, and the hall was 
crowded. Captain Black was evidently a man 
01 note. They were just finishing a hymiii and 
Jack took a back seat without attracting any 
attention. Then, the chairman stated that as 
they had all come to listen to Captain Black, 
whose elocpient and earnest advocacy of the tem- 
perance cause among seamen was well known, 
he would not stand between them and their 
expected enjoyment j and ho called at once upon 
the speaker of the evening. 

Captain Black stood forward amid a storm of 
claps, and Jack Rennie sat back in his corner with 
a ga.sp. For, unleas his eyes deceived liiin — and 
they were not in the hahit of playing tricks — Cap- 
tain Black, the elocpient and- earnest advocate of 
temperance, was not only his very own Captain 
Black of Red Bunting Street, whom he had on one 
occasion assisted up the steps of his house in a state 
the record of which would hardly have furthered 
the cause of temperance in the mercantile marine 
or anywhere else ; hut he was also and undoubtedly 
Captain White of the whaling-barque Lively Sally, 
whose eloquent and earnest language would, in its 
native luxuriance, have electrified the gathering 
beyond its wont. 

Jack had not sailed with the man for nine, months 
without getting to know every line of his weather- 
beaten face, and this time he was certain he was 
not mistaken, in .spite of the black hak and beard 
which knocked ten years off his looks. 

Jack sat back in his corner and tried to think it 
all oiitj but felt like a small fish tangled up in a 
net. Meanwhile Captain Black was enlarging on 
the dangers, individual and collective, of drink. 
He spoke in a large voice and with much feeling, 
described the , havoc it wrought among the class he 
was chiefly acquainted with, told of the steps he per- 
sonally took to eliminate it from the shqjs he had 
from time to time commanded, and expressed a 
vociferously cheered wish that others would do the 
same. 

Jack -Bennie held himself with a tight hand. He 
took a grip of his leg iirside his pocket to make sure 
of himself. , 

Could this possibly be the man who reigned 
aboard his ship like a fiill-blown Boanerges? Could 
he have got converted and become a changed man 
kv these, last seven days? Gould he? But no. 
Gaptaitt Black was telling them now of the way in 
whioh.he oonducted his own ship, and of his endea- 
vours thereon .to counteract the evil tendencies of 
the age. He told it with , the kowing eloquence of 
an oft-told.story, and Jack Bennie printed his im- 
pressious of it on his leg in characters that remained 
in evidence for weeks. 

: ‘My friends,’ .the naptaki was saying, ‘one .is 
tempted at times, to think that what one man :can 
. do to . dam the eveiva welling tide of vice is so little ■ 
that it is-not worth .while to make the .attempt. 


Now I tell yon, friends, that is the devil’s own 
suggestion. It is a suggestion fraught with evil 
consequences ; it is a suggestion that blasts all 
initiative towards good.’ And Jack began to feel 
quite at home on hearing the big voice piping some 
of its usual notes. Divorced as they were from 
their usual meanings, stripped of their usual , trap- 
pings, and wedded to most mrusual innocenoy, he 
could still distkiguish in them the germs of the 
thunder to which he was accustomed. And he grew 
more and more certain in his own mind that this 
very white Captain Black of the mission hall wa,s 
the very black Captain White under whom he had 
chased the lively whale in northern seas, in nn atmo- 
sphere that never dropped below one hundred degrees 
in the shade when the captain opened his mouth. 

What was this the eloquent speaker was say- 
ing? ‘ It was one Simday morning. We were all 
gathered by the poop for our simple service. Since 
ever I have been my own master on a ship, and 
that is over twenty years now, I have never once 
let the Sabbath pass without holding some kind of 
service for the poor fellows in my charge.’ (Cheers.) 
‘We had not been fortunate in our fishing that 
voyage so far, and we were all feeling rather de- 
pressed. I remember I had just given out the 
hymn you all know, “ I need Thee ! oh, I need 
Thee!” when the mate suddenly shouted, “Thar she 
blows I” and, sure enough, what we had been look- 
ing for for over two months was spouting close 
alongside— a fortune running to waste, and we 
needing it badly. Well, the men looked at the 
whale, and then they looked at mo, And I looked 
at the whale, and I looked past it, my friends. 
And looking past it I was able to do my duty. It 
was a sore temptation, friends— a very sore temp- 
tation. There was two thousand pounds in sight 
down there to be had for the picking up, so to 
speak, and we hadn’t struck a fish for over two 
months. But I looked past that whale, and I said 
to myself, “ Am I going to damn these poor fellows’ 
souls for the sake of a vyhale? Not for all the 
whales in the world ! ” ’ (Cheers.) ‘ So I said to 
my men, “ Sing up, boys ; sing up ! That whale ’ll 
wait all riglit till to-morrow, but our souls can’t 
wait for salvation ! ” ’ (Loud olieers.) ‘ And I tell 
you, friends, it was pretty sore on them too, for 
every extra barrel of oil meant so much more in 
their pockets, and they sang that hymn pretty dole- 
fully, and I saw their eye.s following that whale 
wherever it went. It was gone before we had 
fiiiislied our service, and the men were in very 
gloomy .spirits at missing the chance. Next day 
we got three whales’— (tempestuous clieer.s)— ‘ and 
these men had learned a lesson they ’ll never 
forget.’ 

Than he moved them to tears with a graphic 
description of ho.w he had heard the ship’.s hoy 
praying by the biuik of his head-harpooner, who 
was dying, from injuries caused by the stroke of a 
whale’s .tail. 

The dying man had been a strict disciplinarian, 
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and had ever scrupulously endeavoured to inculcate 
the rudiments of Avhaling with a rope’s end. And 
when the speaker told how, when the man was just 
about going, little Tommy fell on his knees by the 
bunk and prayed for him, and Big George stretched 
out his great hairy hand, burst into teans, and said, 
‘ Tommy, lad, 1 ’in sorry,’ the female portion of the 
audience used their handkerchiefs freely, and the 
men sniffed and cleared their throats. 

Then came a collection on behalf of the Seamen’s 
Mission ; a vote of thanks, couched in terms of 
high eulogiura, to Captain Black, eoupded with the 
earnest wish that many more in his position might 
he moved to follow in hia steps ; then another hymn 
and a prayer, and they began to stream out ; and 
Jack Rennie girt liimself for battle. 

He had been thinking hard while Captain Black 
worked upon his audience, and drew the tears from 
their eyes and the silver from their pockets, and he 
had made up his mind what to do. 

He waited in a (piiet corner of the entrance-hall 
till Captain Black came out with tlie secretary of 
the society and passed out into the Strand. He 
followed them quietly till they turned into an 
A B 0 .shop. He slipped into a corner behind them, 
and watched the captain slow away four poached 
eggs on toast and two large cups of coffee. 

By that time he had seen till lie wanted, and 
knew there was no mistake. Por a man may 
change his name from White to Black, and dye his 
hair imd beard any colour he chooses, and take off 
as many year's as he can from his proper total ; but 
nothing lie can do will enable him to count four 
fingers bn hia right hand when one of them is 
missing. So Jack Bennie fortified himself also with 
poached eggs and coffee, and when Captain Black 
and the secretary had fiiiislied their meal and con- 
cluded their busines.s, which included the payment 
and reception of an. honorarium for services ren- 
dered, they got up to go, and Jack followed them 
like an unobtrusive shadow. 

He followed them out and waited till they parted. 
Then he ranged up alongside Captain Black and 
hailed him with a brisk ‘Hello, Captain White ! 
How are yon, and how’s Miss Mary?’ 

He saw the heavy jaw working under the black 
beard, and knew just the kind of thunder it was 
growling. But he held all the trumps in this game, 
and he was rather' enjoying it. 

‘yon’i'e making some mistakej iny man,’ began 
the captain as soon as he dared open his mouth 
without danger to the passers-by. : 

‘Oh no. I’m not, captain. I ’ve not sailed witli 
you in the Lively Sally iov close on nine inoiitlis, 


and sat listening to you in the mission hall for the 
last hour, without knowing what I’m talking about. 
I’m going home with you now to see Mi.s.s Mary.’ 

‘ Blaukety— -blank— blank— blank ! ’ said the 
captain under his breath. 

‘Yes, that’s a bit more like yourself than the 
mission lull business. Now you’ll feel inoi'e com- 
fortable. Maybe you ’d like a chat with me before 
we go home. I’ve got one or two things to say 
that perhaps you’d sooner Mi.ss Mary and other 
people didn’t hear. About M.r,s White and family 
in Peterhead, you know ’ ' 

If the friends and sujiporters of the Seamen’s 
Mission had seen their pet speaker just thevi the 
results would have been disastrous all round. 

The caqjtain glai-ed at him with a volcano in each 
eye, and then turned on his heel and led the way 
towards Waterloo Bridge. 

‘Now then,’ he growled a,s they left the crowded 
Strand and found themselves in more open water 
on the bridge, ‘what is it you want?’ 

‘Pinst, I want to marry Mis.s Mary, if she’ll have 
me. And you won’t interfere.’ 

‘ Go on ! ’ 

‘Second, I sail with you next voyage as second- 
mate. Tomson said he’d not come back if you 
gave him half the take.’ 

‘ Go on ! ’ 

‘You’ll behave yourself to me on board.’ 

‘Anything else?’ 

‘That’s all just now. I don’t know that I’m 
right in holding my tongue ; hut as far as I see l 
do no harm by it. I’d be sorry for Miss Mary to 
hear all the story, and I ’ve no wish to harm your 
other wife and family in Peterhead. It’s their 
misfortune, not their fault. And I’m not sure 
you’re doing any harm in helping the Seamen’s 
Mission ashore. You get them some money out pf 
the public, I suppose, and I know yon get paid for 
what you do. It rather turns one’s stomach to 
think of it all ; hut that’s your affair, and it might 
do more harm than good to show you up. It ’s 
possible you think you make up by this long-shore 
business for your brutal carry-On at sea. You '11 
hud out for yourself whether that is so or not some 
time. I have my doubts. Anyhow, you’ll keep a 
civil tongue to me, or I ’ll know the reason why. 
Now, is it a bargain or is it not ? ’ 

‘Blankety-blank — blank— blank ! ’ growled Cap- 
tain Black- White. ‘I agree.’ 

‘Then we’ll go home to Miss Mary,’ said Jack ; 
‘and you 'll introduce mo to her as your new second- 
uiate.’ 

THB END. 
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ROMANCE OP 

the spring of 1003 not a little sur- 
prise was felt when it became known 
that a novel variety of potato was 
being eagerly bought up for plant- 
ing at twenty shillings a pound, the 
usual price of seed potatoes being 
from two i30Uiids to four pounds a ton. A still 
greater surprise was awaiting at the end of the year 
when tubers of another variety — El Dorado — were 
sold at prices ranging from one hundred pounds to 
two hundred pounds per pound avoirdupois. As 
numbers of potatoes average two to the pound, the 
altogether reinarkahle sum of one hundred pounds 
must have been paid for many of the single tubers. 
It must he a puzzle to the general reader whose 
knowledge of this humble esculent does not perhaps 
extend beyond a daily renewal of ac(j^uaintance- 
ship with the cooked article, and to whom all 
potatoes are alike, to imderstand how such things 
can be. It will partly explain matters if we say 
that during tiie last thirty years potato-growers 
liave been continually on the lookout for improved 
varieties of the potato— varieties producing larger 
crops and imsusceptible, or slightly so, to potato- 
di.sease. So remarkable has been the success of 
potato specialists, whose business it is to pro- 
duce from the potato-apple new varieties, that 
whereas formerly six tons of tubers to the acre 
was considered a fair crop, in 1903 the sort called 
Evergood produced from fourteen to eighteen tons, 
and in a year when disease was more than usually 
prevalent the crop of that sort was quite clean. 
Evergood had of course made its name previous to 
1903; but when the specialist who produced this 
variety declared that he had succeeded in obtaining 
a. superior variety to that, which on trial produced 
such enormous crops as, roughly, oae to one and a 
half luuidred weight from a pound of ‘ seed,’ with fifty 
to ninety tubers to a single plant, the desire to secure 
such an extraordinarily prolific potato can easily be 
understood. AVliat is said to be an even superior 
variety came into notice during 1903. It was to be 
sold to the public in 1905 ; but a few pounds giwn 
in England got upon the market and sold at the 
prices already noted. Orders are being solicited for 
the autumn of 1904 at the reasonable price of five 
guineas a pound, or for a ton: the alluring figure of 
eleven rthousand seven hundred and si,xty pjounds. 
The present value at two hundred pounds a pound 
avoirdupois is the startling one of four hundred and 
forty-eight , thousand pounds per ton, and what a 
field of a few acres in extent planted at these jirices 
would be worth is too stimulating to contemplate; 

No doubt it will occur to those of an inquiring 
turn of mind, to ask how potatoes costing two 
hundred . pounds : a pound for planting can be 
made to produce a paying crop at. five; . guineas. 
The cost of production need hardly he considered, as 
-the. prices are so ahnormally .large as to be unaffected 
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by rent or wages. It is clear that if only one 
hundredweight is secured from each pound planted 
the crop at five guineas a pound will amount to 
five hundred and fifty-eight pounds, yielding a not 
unhandsome profit. But astute potato-cultivators 
have reverted to a method tided some sixty years 
ago, whereby the seed-potato is made to provide 
a largely increased number of sets. Usually the 
potato-tuber is prepared for planting by cutting it 
in pieces each provided with one or more growing 
‘ eyes,’ which become the potato-plant. By starting 
these ‘e 3 'es’ or shoots into growth by means of 
artificial heat, they may be removed when large 
enough aud rooted in flower-pots ; and when these 
have grown somewhat the tops of the shoots may be 
cut off aud also rooted in the same way ; and so on 
till the advancing season renders it impossible to 
proceed with profit. Meanwhile the tuber produces 
more shoots, which in turn are treated as above ; 
and once this method of propagation comes to an 
end the tubers themselves are utilised for planting. 
By these methods the producing power of a tuber 
is increased aocordiug to the number of times each 
shoot is increased ; hence it is apparent that by a 
comparatively small outlay the value of the crop 
can he increased to an enormous extent. 

No potato has ever gained so niucli notoriety as 
El Dorado, raised by the famous Scottish grower, 
Mr A. Findlay, of Markhich. There was consider- 
able excitement in Peterborough market over the 
sale of a specimen of the famous El Dorado potato. 
The tuber weighed a little under half-a-pound, and 
was disposed of at the record price of eighty pounds. 
‘ The story of this potato,’ says the Qardmm’ Maya- 
'dne, ‘ is quite romantic ; the very name was a stroke 
of genius. The promise fulfilled by Northern Star 
assured for El Dorado a hearty reception ; hut the 
output of seed was so small and the competition for 
tubers wherewith to raise stock was so great that 
prices bounded up. Mr George Massey, of Spald- 
ing, was one of the very first to obtain stock, and 
from him Mr Zech. Gray, a well-known grower 
at Everton, Sandy, purchased a stoneweiglit for 
twenty pounds. This set the ball rolling, and as Mr 
Findlay resolved not to further distribute El Dorado 
until the autumn of 1804, the demand for the small 
stocks available was doubled and trebled, and so the 
prices rose. Messrs Dennis, the Co vent Garden sales- 
men, and Messrs I. Pond & Sons, of York, possessed 
supplies, and the latter firm found a purchaser of four 
pounds at a hundred and fifty jiounds per pound. 
This determined them to obtain further stock, aud 
:So, at the Suiithfield Olub Show, a member of this 
firm, finding that Mr Massey had a limited stock for 
disposal, made him an offer of a thousand pounds 
for a stone ; Mr Massey refused, as he.wanted fifteen 
hnndred pounds, but eventually the bargain was 
struck at fourteen hundred pounds. Subsequently 
, Mr Massey sold a relatively small quantity for two 
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thousand pounds, so tliat liis original transaction 
Ijrouglit him a very handsome return.’ 

Some people are inquiring how so many potatoes 
can he used when at present the crops in a favour- 
able season produce a ghit in the markets, and 
prices are so low that the margin of profit to the 
grower comes sometimes perilously near the vanish- 
ing-point. As in many other eases, it would appear 


that also in this an outlet is waiting for any increase 
in crop that may occur. Potatoes are alread}' being 
used in the production of petrol, at least one largo 
factory being in com® of erection for the tran.s- 
formation of the tuber into oil. An to whether 
these abnormal prices are likely to he mainUiined 
no one can say ; possibly they may for a year or 
two, but it can hardly be for long. 


A .EE THE STARS INHABITED? 

By Alexandee W. Roderts, B.Se., Lovedale, South Africa, 


after all, is the supreme question 
istronomy. Compai'od with it all 
er inquiries dealing with the size, 
tanee, movements, composition, 
I evolution of the heavenly bodies 
m somewhat trivial and unin- 
teresting. In one sense, what does it matter to 
humanity how big the stars are, in what depths 
of space they swing or circle, whence they have 
come, and whither they are going? 

Gould wo answer all the.se questions with a pre- 
cision absolutely faultless, we should after all be 
in possession of only a few numerical facts. We 
determine the distance of the sun, say to a mile, 
and there is an end of the matter. We exhibit 
his path through space with inierriiig accuracy, 
and there that inquiry also terminates. We place a 
measuring-line round the sun’s oircumferenee, east 
his great bulk" into scales, analyse his light-pulsa- 
tions in a physical laboratory, and the problems 
involved are of the same human interest as measur- 
ing, weighing, and testing a piece of coal. 

But let it be known to-morrow that men have 
been discovered on Mars, that, moreover, we have 
been able to interchange ideas with them, and all 
the world would bo agog at the news. 

Wlio are they 1 What are they ? Are they 
creatures like ourseh'es : loving, hating, blessing, 
cursing, hoping, fearing ; some vicious, others vir- 
tuous; a few wise, many foolish; a minority rich, 
a majority poor? Does sin and sorrow, sickness 
and death, throw a shadow over Martian homes as 
over those of earth ? 

What a tumult of tossing thoughts would agitate 
our, little world ! AVhat a new realm of ideas 
would be opened up for man’s conquest ! At street 
corners and in the clubs, in shops and in churches, 
on trains and on steamers, in great cities and in 
lonely villages, nothing would be spoken about but 
the stupendous discovery. Theologians, scientists, 
philosophers, carters, cobblers, and kitchen-maids, 
all would have something to say on a matter of 
such world-wide moment. : 

Of world-wide moment ! for the fact would touch 
humanity intimately. It plight mean the destrue^ 
tion of much of the world’s storehouse of, garnered 
experience. To know what another race, a race so 
differently conditioned from ours, did and said aiid 


thought would of necessity revolutionise many of 
our most cherished ooncei>tions. Who knows what 
scientific, political, and social views would have to 
go by the hoard the day our world received an 
intelligible nie.s3age from Mars 1 There i.s indeed 
all the possibility of catastrophe in the discovery 
of other worlds than our own. 

For my own part, I can conceive of no discovery 
that the future may hold hid in its lap so calculated 
to alarm and agitate the world as tlii.s, that human 
beings, men of like passions with onrselve.?, exist 
outside the domain of earth’s sovereignty. Even 
the remote possibility of such being true startluis 
the human mind. 

Seeing, then, that the question is one of such 
grave interest, to seek to obtain some kind of 
answer to it is well within the range of legiti- 
mate human desire. 

Now, we could straightway give one of two 
simple yet mutually antagonistic answers to the 
question which stands as the title of this paper, 

‘ Are the stars inhabited ? ’ 

We might dismiss the subject without further 
inquiry, averring that we have no pooof whatever, 
not even the shadow of a .shadow' of proof, that life, 
either in its highly organised forms or in its most 
rudimentary state, exists on a single planet, satellite, 
or star that shines in our midniglit sky. Accord- 
ingly it is futile w'asting time and words in argu- 
ment for or against men on Mars or on any other 
planet. After we have w'ritten much and thought 
more on the matter, are w'e any nearer the solution 
of the questioir? We are not, for the very condi- 
tions of the inquiry place it, liappily for the peace 
of mankind, beyond the reach of an immediate 
solution. Our appliances are too limited in range 
and pow'er, our minds too finite, to deal with a 
problem so infinitely complex. 

We might as -well go puzzling our brains as to 
what the other side of the moon is like. Certain 
of her secrets Nature has hidden from the ken 
, of men in her innermost chambers, and it is use- 
less to try to W'rest them from her. Thus some 
reason. 

On the other hand, it is urged that in a bound- 
less universe there, are boundless possibilities ; that 
there is not , a single star shining in the sky but 
■nidy have a, retinue of life-ladeii planets circling 
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louiid it. To regard tire whole universe as a vast 
garden-ground teeining with rich and abundant 
life, manifold in form, persistent in vitality, is held 
to he not only a noble hut a true conception of 
nature. 

To those to whom this view appeals, it seems 
unreasonable to imagine the majestic suns of space 
wasting aU their light and heat and force on the 
barren emptiness around them. It seems ninch 
more in aocordanca with the fitness of things to 
suppose that the warmth and brightness and power 
which streams out in such prodigal and bountiful 
richness from millions of glowing suns are laid 
under tribute by circling worlds, on whose surface, 
as on our own, men live and love and die. 

Snell a conception fills bonndleias space with 
illimitable worlds, each world thronged with a 
great humanity. Wliat of that ? Why should we 
give to ether and matter, hydrogen and iron, 
common day and common .salt, the run of the 
wide universe from shore to shore, and shut up 
the noblest thing we know — man — to a parcel of 
ground no bigger than a dust-speck ! Tima others 
reason. 

Now, these two views of the question under 
consideration are mutually antagonistic. They 
arise from two e.rtrenie ways of regarding scientific 
truth ; excluding all conceptions that we cannot 
npliold by the most direct and indisputable evi- 
dencBj or including as possible all that our mental 
and moral sense does nob distinctly condemn as 
untenable. 

There is a middle and a much more hope- 
ful way of dealing with this or any other diffl- 
eulfc qiie.stiou. Let us use both our reason and 
our imagination; let ns draw upon facts and 
fancies. The one will correct and .stimulate the 
other. 

Are the stars inhabited ? There are four con- 
siderations which bring us at once into close 
grips with the question. These four considerations 
are,; (1) what about gravitation? (2) what about 
density 1 (3) what about, temperature ? (4) what 
about atmosphei'e? Take the first, consideration. 
Man cannot exist on any qilanet or star if their 
feet are chained to the groimd by the compelling 
force of gravity, How absurd to imagine a man 
carried about from place to place by a steam-crane ! 
But that is just what would happeuAn Sirius or 
Arcturus or Aldeharan if by any chance an earth- 
born .creature reached .. its .shores, and, having 
reached them, desired : to set forth , on a voyage of 
discovery, before, he returned, again to his familiar, 
homely, kindly earth. ^ 

On the sun’s surface, for example, an ordinary 
juan, would weigh over two tons. His clothing 
alone would . Weigh more than a hnndredweight. 
He could with ease play golf , in a solar drawing- 
rqom (ton yards, would be a magnificent drive), 
and ordinary fiald-tennis would take the place of 
There, are always, in nature, , some com- 
pensations for loss. 


Now, the sun is by no means a large star. It 
is, compared with many other star.s that could be 
named, a very small star. 

There are stars, indeed, both bright and dark, on 
whose outer surface a year-old baby would weigh a 
liimdred tons. 

Life as we know it, life with every part finely 
balanced, every heart-throb carefully measured, 
every nerve and muscle perfectly adjusted to meet 
earth’s stress and strain, would be utterly impossible 
under such conditions as we have indicated. 

The delicate mechanism of the body would go to 
pieces instantly under such a stupendous pressure. 
It would he crushed into a shapeless mass by the 
sheer force of its own weight. 

There is no star — we exclude planets— at pre- 
.sent known to astronomers where, man could live 
without dire distress or move without enormous 
e.xertion. And this holds equally good of both 
bright stars and dark. 

What about any planets which may circle round 
the stars as central suns ? As yet no planet or 
group of planets has been discovered revolving 
roimd a star, for the simple reason that we have no 
means of making the discovery. It would require 
a telescope with a tube stretching from Edinburgh 
to the moon and an object-g]as.s as large as the 
earth itself to reveal the disc of a Siiian planet, if 
any such existed. 

But since the sun is also a star, what is true of it 
may be true of every yellow star that shines in 
the sky. On this understanding let ns consider the 
force of. gravity on the surface of those planets 
that we know about, those that are oompanion.s to 
oiir earth in its circuit voiiud the sun. 

On the surface of this earth everything weighs 
more than three times what it would: do, if it were 
transferred to the surface of Mars. Thus a man on 
Mars would be three times as swift, three times as 
strong, and therefore able to do tlireo times as much 
work as he could on this toil-laden earth. This fact 
has frequently been brought forward as an expla- 
nation of the so-oaUed Martian canals. On Mars 
digging even a Panami Canal would not tax unduly 
the energies of a municipality, not to speak of the 
resources of a State. 

On Mercury the same man would be half a.s 
heavy,: and on Venus, Uranus, and Neptune almo.st 
as heavy, as he is upon the earth’s surface. 

If by any means he found himself travelling in 
Saturn, a penny in the slot at a Saturnian railway 
statioir w'ould reveal to him that ho was only a few 
pounds heavier--nothing to speak of— than he wa.3 
when last he weighed himself at some terre.strial 
railway station. On the planet Jupiter, if he were 
a man of ordinary proportions, he would turn the 
scale at a quarter of a ton. 

The opposite of this is true of the nibon. Over 
the, glassy : surface of one of the lunar planes a 
young athlete could, bound with a speed equal to 
that of. an , express train, for his weight at most 
would be only twenty or twenty-five pounds. 
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Given lungs that require no air, blood that will 
not freeze or boil under the greatest extremes of 
temperature, lips that are never parched with thirst, 
bodies that crave for no sustenance, and a lunar 
holiday would be a perfect delight. It would not 
he g]ohe.-trotting ; it would he glohe-leaxjing and 
vaulting and bounding and fljdng. But human 
lungs do need air, warm blood readily chills, and 
water and food we must have or we perish. 

However, the consideration before us .at this point 
is weight or pressure, and we h,ave to consider the 
question : Would the force of gravity he so power- 
ful on some bodies and so weak on others that a 
human body would he crushed in the one case and 
go sprawling helplessly through .space in the other ? 
The answer is, that no life that we are acquainted 
with could .stand the enormous pressm'e which 
exists on the surface of the stars. As far as gravity 
alone is concerned, men could walk without incon- 
venience on any of the planets with the single 
exception of Jupiter; on thi.s giant planet move- 
ment would he impossible. 

We come now to the second consideration ; What 
about density ? 

Man is so constituted both physically and morally 
that he must have something solid, something 
unyielding, beneath his feet. He cannot walk on 
clouds or on vapour, or find a sure foothold on the 
shores of a misty dreamland. 

No planet or star, therefore, the density of whose 
substance is equal to that of air or even water can 
he the abode of man as we know him. 

Now, the density of the great majority of the 
stars is le.9S than that of water ; some even are com- 
poised of matter ‘light as air.’ 

Therefore, if a man tried to walk on the surface of 
these gaseous orbs he would as certainly sink into 
the depths beneath him as a stone would that 
sought a lodgment on the surface of a placid lake, 
or an Alpine traveller who essayed to step forth on 
to the rolling sea of cloud that hid from his view 
the abyss below. 

The same holds true of three of the planets, 
Saturn, IJranua, and Neptune. The density of these 
three planets is less than that of water. 

With regard to the.s6 three bodies, ingenuity has 
suggested a solid shell covering a liquid interior. 
Tlie idea is an utterly impossible one. The tidal 
strain on the liquid core of such a planet would 
rend the confining shelT into fragments. Further,, 
we cannot conceive of a star or a planet growing con- 
centrically more dense from the centre outward.s, 
like a h.amhoo stalk. Dynamical laws demand an 
oppo.site development. : 

Life as we know it is therefore impossible upon 
three at least of the planets. 

On Saturn, Uraniis, and Neptune there are no 
towered cities, no busy hum of inen, no meadow- 
land sweet with flowers, no pleasant lanes or 
crowded streets ; nothing hut rolling waves of. liquid , 
matter, ever surging and swelling' under a disinal 
and practically sunle.ss sky. From pole to pole 


there stretches a gray he.aving plain, with neither 
rock nor shore to break the vast, we, ary monotony. 

On Jupiter the conditions of life are not much 
better. His outer crust must be of the consistency 
of mud or treacle. From this semi-molten sphere 
there rises also great volumes of Vtipour which the 
swift rotation of the planet drives into equatorial 
cloud-belts. 

Should an inhabitant of e,arth land on Jupiter, 
his condition would indeed he a deplorable one. 
A man trying to skim over a lake of boiling 
pitch would be in happier circum.stance.s. Now, 
there may he beings to whom the heated fumes of 
half-molten iron, sodium, magne.sumi, and carbon 
are as zephyrs that have drawn their sweetness 
from southern sirice-gardens ; hut ho must bo 
indeed a strange mortal who c,an enjoy all this 
tetliered to a Jovi,an rock lest a cyclone sweep 
him out into the night. Can life he pos.sible, on 
such a planet ? 

Mars ? There is little fear that anything less 
bulky' than an elepliant .should sink through the 
Martian soil ; for on Mars the rocks are one-half 
the density of those that form the ribs of the eai-th. 
As far as density is concerned men could quite 
easily live and work on Mans. 

The same holds good of Mercury, whose density 
is not much different from that of the earth. 

It h.is .ilway's appeared to me reinarkahle that 
the minds of men have not been d rawn more to 
Venus than Mars as a possible world. 

Not only is it almost the same size as the 
earth, but it is practically of the s.ame density 
—that is, the materials which go to form our 
earth are probably those of which Venus is also 
composed. 

An inhabitant of the earth would, therefore, not 
find the morning or the evening Mar a strange 
dwelling-place. 

We come now to the third comsideration ; Wh.at 
ahmrt temperature 1 

I think we niiiy leave the stars out of the 
question in this consideration.: Men are not 
salamanders ; and a temperature ranging between 
one hundred thousand degrees and one .million 
degrees is sufficient to prevent, even in our dreaina, 
a voyage to Sirius or Canopus or atiy other giant 
star. . 

VTiat, then, of tlie planets, of the moon ? Saturn, 
IJranus, and Neptune, especially the latter two, are 
so far distant from the sun that the chill of space 
lies round them like a shroud. 

It is possible that some primeval heat remains 
conserved in their vast hulk, so that there streams 
up from the Uranian and Neptunian .soil enough 
warmth to compensate for that lo.st by reason of 
their distance, from the sun. But, alas ! even in 
such circumstances, what worlds to live in the two 
outer planets. must be, with no sun to brighten the 
day and no moon to beautify the night; always 
: glodi'n, always darkne,ssj always .sadness ; no changing 
seasons,:- no pleasing variations of climate, no dawn 
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dappling tlie sky, no long-drawn-out twilight 
hoars ; a gray world, a cold world, a sad world, 
an uninhabitable world 1 On Mercury the opposite 
of nearly all this is true. Fierce, scorching sun- 
light turns the Mercurian shy into a blinding dome 
of light ; the sun is no longer beneficent and life- 
giving, hut baleful and terrible in its destructive 
power. There is no place for man hr a world like 
this. 

Only on three of the planets would it be jjossible 
to live if we consider the sun’s heat alone — namely, 
Jupiter, Mars, and 'Veiina. With regard to tempera- 
ture, Murs and Venus cannot be very different from 
our own earth. Indeed, on Venus there would 
be no inhospitable polar regions for ever barred 
against man’s dominion, while the crpiatorial realms 
(if the planet would not be more than ten degrees 
warmer than the average tropical temperature of 
terrestrial lands. 

Thus, as far as extremes of heat and cold go, man 
could enjoy life to the full on either Mars or Venus. 

We have only now the fourth consideration left : 
What about air 2 

Man must have air. On the moon he would 
instantly die, for not a trace of atmosphere exists 
on that dead world. Would he have sufficient air 
on the other planets 2 We cannot tell. 

There is an atmosphere of some hind on all the 
planets, but we arc unable to say of what gases each 
atmospliere is compo.sed. Probably tho.se on Venus 
and Mars are similar to the terrestrial atmosphere 
both in oompositioii and density. 

A , grave uncertainty, however, surrounds the 
whole cfnestion, an uncertainty which will not be 
removed until we are able to determine from 
reflected light the character of the reflecting sur- 
face. This at present is beyond our knowledge. 

Nciw, to: sum up the whole matter, we find that 
the conclusions of modern astronomy on the pos- 
sibility of the stars being inhabited are somewhat as 
follows,: . 

It is impossible for any form of life to exist on a 
lucid .star. It is, possible for life of a kind to exist 
on some of the dark stars that are known to 
astronomers. This pos.sibiIity,, however, is ex- 
tremely remote. 

Lucid stars may he accompanied by planets form- 
ing stellar systems similar to our solar system, and 
life might exist on such stellar planets. There is 
nothing in the wide range of astronomical fact 
to negative such a po.ssibility ; but there is also 
uothing iU: the whole circle of astronomical, know- 
ledge to affirm the: existence, of such planetary 
bodies. - 

It is utterly impossible for life to exist on the 
moon. Novelists may discover holes in which, 
selenit{?3 , hide, . hivt science tiinis. these holes into 
graves and buries the dead salenites in them. 

It is beyond our conception how life can exist on 
any of the planets ; (other than our oivn) except two. 
The, justification of this conclusion are . the facts 
stated, in this paper. The .two planets . on which 


life might exist hre Mars and Venus. The soil 
of these two worlds is solid enough to form a 
footing for man and his inventions. The air 
of both, though rare, . is probably sufficient to 
enable him to live and work. There are times 
and seasons, day and night, on both planets; cer- 
tainly on Mars. There is also mist and rain, 
sleet and snow, on both planets. Again we say, 
certainly on Mars. 

There are high mountains and deeji valleys 
on Venus, vast plains and gigantic waterways on 
Mars. 

There is much that would go to make a habitable 
world on both planets, only as yet no trace of life 
in any of its forms has been discovered on the 
surface of either Mars or Veiiirs. It must be 
remembered, however, that the outlines of no object 
less than fifty miles in diameter can be clearly di.s- 
cerned on tlie nearest of the planets, and thus 
human beings may exist on either Mars or Venus 
although we are not able to see them. 

Well, but are there men on Venus or Mars 2 some 
one may urge; and in true Scottish fashion I pa.ss 
on the question and ask, What does the reader 
think 2 


THE WATCHER OB IKISHAlb. 

Iiiishail is a suiall islaiifl in Looli Awe, with a very ancient 
grnveyani. Tlie Celtic suiieratition ia Mint the last buriocl watches 
through the niglit until rolievecl by the next comer. It is a 
long wait on Inishaii. 

0 swkxt’s the dark, till dawning fair 
Makes all the stars grow pale I 
But are y»u not weniy waiting there, 

0 watcher of Inishaii ? 


Around your feet the fair and brave 
Sleep softly evermore; 

And through your dreams the whispering wave 
Sings old songs on the .shore. 

Does the dim place fill as night grows still ? 

Do the sorrows of those that sleep 
Awake to he in the dark hy thee, 

And with thee vigil keep ? 

What do the sighing waters sing 
As they tremble along the strand ? 

What messages do the soft winds liriiig,. 

Blown from the silent land ? 

Tired are many hy Life’s sad gate. 

Where hopes and dreams grow pale. 

Not you alone . hy low graTe.s wait, : 

0 watcher of .Tuishail I 

lAPOHIiAN MAOLKAN WaT*. 


Last of the dead in the grasses laid, 

What shades come wandering by, 

Whore the low green graves beside the waves 
In deepening slumber lie ? 

And while you wait, through the crumbling gate 
Gomes Love, with softened tread, 

And looks in your face with the saddening grace 
Of glad days long since dead. 
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AN UNDERSTUDY. 

By Akthub 0. Cooke. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


AM a silent man. I was a silent 
^1 boy. I even believe I was a silent 
baby ; at any rate, I have heard 
my mother say that when I arrived 
in the world I failed to make my 
23resenoe known in the usual way— 
by crying. I am told there is a German proverb 
about speech being silver and silence golden. I 
don’t know that the saying makes any reference to 
diamonds ; but I do know, and so does my master, 
that there came a day when my habit of never 
opening my mouth unnece.ssarily meant diamonds, 
but not to my master or me — very much the 
reverse. 

My father was a small tenant-farmer on the estate 
of Sir Andrew de Boinville. Sir Andrew was a rich 
man and a good landlord ; but, all the same, my 
father and the farm were always more or less ‘under 
the weather,’ as the saying is. I did not take to 
farming or any outdoor occupation, and was never 
so content as when sitting by the fire with a hook 
or helping my mother about the house. I was the 
only; child, and a regular ‘ mother’s boy.’ 

One day when I was; about fourteen, and almost 
ready to leave the village school, it happened that 
Sir Andrew,: who had been walking oyer the farm 
with my father to see about some repairs to gates 
and such^like, had to take sheltet in our house from 
a thimderstorm. ,My mother had twisted her ankle 
oh the dairy-step a few days before, and could, only 
move about with a stielc. : I was laying the diiiner,, 
a job I often did for her, when Sir Andrew came 
in. My mother had been parlour-maid: in a good 
family, and always ha,d a neatly laid table, though 
it was :l)ut a deal one ; arid she had taught ■ me, to, 
sot the knives and so oii in a Way that would, have , 
passed liiuster in a duke’s castle. Sir Andrew Stood: 
with his back to the , fire,; talking:, pleasantly to my 
: mother as she sat with her foot on a Stool. ’ He was'; 
a proud man; hut in the: thirty yeats I lived: with 
him r.never bad anything biitbivil words. : 
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‘That lad seems useful,’ he said jiresently, after 
watching me for some time. 

‘Willie’s a good boy, Sir Andrew, and wonderful 
neat and tidy about a house,’ my mother replied, 
looking very pleased. 

Sir Andrew continued to watch me, but did, hot 
make any further remark ; and presently, the storm 
clearing oflf, he went away. 

But I suppose my neat ways, or my silence, of: 
soinethiug or other, liad taken his fancy.; for a few 
weeks later he offered to take me into his service , 
to train under Mr Dyson, his confidential servant, 
lialf-biitlei', half-valet. To get into service at suolf ; 
a house as Boinville Court was a better opening 
in life than most small farmers’ sons got the ohance:; 
of in those days, and glad enough I was to go.' ,: 

A mighty silent house ivas the Court.: Sir Andrew' 
was a bachelor, and hated noise or talking. . No : 
doors ever banged, no footateiis ever echoed • for the 
doors w'ere padded with rubber, and even the stone 
floors of the servants’ quarters were matted all over. 
Sir Andrew kept but few servants about him, paid 
them highly, and treated them with every kindness. 
It was not difficult to learn his ways; the great 
thing was never to speak an unnecessary word, and 
that I never needed to learn, : for silence was my 
nature, as I have said. ' 

Besides the Court, Sir Andrew had a town-house 
in a quiet street off . Park Laiiei where he spent 
much of his time. I had never been there; but I 
knew that it was as quiet as the Oourt itself, and the 
only servants, were the towii-butler and his wife, the 
latter acting as cook-liousekeeper, with a maid under 
her. A small lot of servants ; but Sir Andrew never 
entertained, unless perhaps a gentleman to dinner. - 

, I had been at the' Court about fifteen years, when 
Stevens’ the London butler died suddenly of . bearb 
disease. A- later Sir Andrew asked me if 

.L.waiS .liyillmg to go to London in Stevens’s placej 
and of course I went. 

: I .Vyras not altogetbef new to Londpu, for I had often; 
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taken advantage of an excuraion to spend a day there, 
and once or twice had gone for a week or so to stay 
with a brother of my mother’s, who was a drainer in 
the suburbs. Bat though naturally I had more 
than once walked by iny master’s honse out of 
curiosity, I had never been inside it. Very small 
and i3ofcy and 'dark it looked to me after the great 
rooms and broad windows of the Court. Otherwise 
it wa.s Comfortable enongli, and almost as quiet as the 
country. I'liere was not a great deal of traffic in 
the street, which was, of course, wood-paved; and 
Sir Andrew had gone to the trouble— and no small 
trouble he had had with the vestry, as I understood 
—of having the yiavement in front of the house laid 
with some expensive stuff like india-rubber, which 
made no noise when you walked on it. 

Bifteeii years had made me well used to my 
master’s ways, which were just the same whether 
he was in town or country. He gave an order 
in as few words as might be, with only a motion 
of his hand when that was possible; and, unless a 
reply was absolutely necessary, I merely bowed to 
show that I understood him. Mrs Stevens, who 
stayed ;Ou still as housekeeper, was silent and quiet 
like every one else about Sir Airdrew; and between 
us we did not give the maid much chance of 
talking—indoors at any rate. 

And now I am getting to the diamonds — rather 
slowly; I am afraid,: Sir Andrew was a great eol- 
ieotbr,:: books, ouriositie-s, precious stones — especially 
; the latter. Anything particularly small appealed 
: to him, He ha,d books that would go in yoiu’ breast- 
pocket and yet Were worth hundreds of pounds; 
little gold vases and cups; ivory statuettes and 
carvings ; little bits of porcelain. Being a very 
wealthy man, heffiad no difficulty in gratifying his 
taste. He had a great coUeotiou of ' line cameos 
too ; and, above aU, a magnificent lot of diamonds 
and other precious stones, nearly all . unset. 

. I dare: say there were books and fcuiok-knacks 
in the library oL the London house, which was 
the front room on the first floor, to the tune of 
thousands rather than hundreds of pounds; but 
the .smaller and more valuable things were' kept in 
'Odarge safe, almost a strong-room, let into the wall 
•,of his hedroonii The latter . communicated with the 
...library by: folding-doors, which Sir Andrew always 
.:'thre,w.,open at night, so that he had, so to speak, 
.'■all: treasures as mueh under his eyes as they 

.,?9\j:ld..well..'b6:;while a man is asleep. When he^w 
out of town everything but the books were packed 
, ,away .fc the keys ■ sent: to his bankers ; 

.vh.ut'.thai. happened. less often -of late years, for my 
master seemed to get fonder of his collection, to 
which he 'was always adding some new treasure, and 
Went loss and leas to the Court, His few gentlemen 
Mends, mostly .collectors like himself, would some- 
times express surprise 'at his leaving such a lot of 
, taluables, so insecurely guarded ; hufr.my master 
. always replied that his: seiwants were few,, carefully 
selected, and absolutely trustworthy, and that he 
had no fear of burglars. He had some leasOn for 


his confidence. No servant of his had ever betrayea 
him ; and he had an arrangement with the police 
authorities by which a constable patrolled the street 
night and day, and as it was a short one, my 
master’s house was never lost sight of. And yet— — 
But I ’ll tell you. 

As I have said, Sir Andrew’s few visitons were 
collectors like himself. Every now and then one 
would be invited to dine and examine .some new pur- 
chase, a book or piece of carving, or perhaps a diamond 
or ruby ; and at such times it generally ended in 
nearly all the treasures being got out and looked 
over, I saw all there was to be seen ; for my master 
not only put full trust in his servants, but, as the 
saying is, he did not believe in keeping dogs and 
barking himself. He rarely carried a tray or box to 
or from the safe, but had me in attendance to fetch 
what was wanted. He was a proud man, and particu- 
larly proud of his knowledge of character ; he sent 
me into the back room to fetch a tray full of loose 
diamonds just as coollj^ cCS another man wmuld send 
you out with a halfpenny for the evening paper. 

He lived so retired that, great collector as he was, 
it was not often his doing,? got into the papers. But 
it is rather difficult to keep quite dark the pur- 
chase of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds’ worth 
of diamonds; and when one evening I read in the 
Globe about the ‘ Lalonde colleotioh. of diamonds 
having been bought intact by a well-known con- 
noisseur,’ I knew pretty well who was meant — and 
.so did others. Even a hundred and; fifty thousaild , 
pounds’ worth of diamonds don’t take: up , much 
room, and I can’t say I knew when Sir Andrew 
brought them into the hou.se,; but bring them he 
undoubtedly did. 

It was in the summer' of my fourth yeal' iii London 
that my master purchased this - famous collection. 
The summer went by and the autumn, and Novem- 
ber came in, as foggy as November in London can 
well be. I was used to country fogs, for the Court 
lay low and near a .sluggish river ; but you generally 
get some idea as to when a country fog is coming 
on. while a ’London particular ’ is on you without 
a minute’s warning. Sir Andrew left the house- 
keeper and me to ourselves in the matter of even- 
ings out and such -like arrangements ; he never 
refused a favour asked of him, and consequently I 
for one did not like to presume on his kindness, and 
never asked to go out at inconvenient time, s. Sir 
Andrew nearly always lnnched at his club, and almost , 
as regularly dined at home, so that if I wanted to go 
out, for a :few hours, to my uncle’s or elsewhere, I 
: irsually selected the afternoon. Thursday was a 
favourite day of mine for getting off, for my uncle’s 
shop— down at Lewisham he lived— 'dosed . early, ; 
and I could get a chat and a cnp of tea: with, him, 
i, and be back in time to see to my master’s dinner 
at se-ven. 

Well, I woe going.down to see theold man one week 
this month— the third week, Thursday the 16th. 

: Bat all .Wednesday the : fog was so thidc that I said 
to myself, ’No Lewisham for me to-morrow ’—which 
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you won’t \?oiidar at if you know anytliiiig about 
the South-Eastern Eailvwiy and foggy weather. 
However, Thursday morning 'was a : surprise, bright 
and dear. It was teiiiptiiig; uude liked a 
walk, and .so did I ; and it would be just the day 
for a stretch across Blackheath and into Greenwich 
Park. So, after my morning’s work was done and 
I had had a bit of dinner, away I started. 

I caught the 2.30 from Charing Cro.ss all right. 
But there ’s something about the South-Eastern 
Railway that attracts fogs, I think — or makes them. 
Before we AVere at LeA\dsham it was as thick as ever, 
and you couldn’t see two yards in front of you ; 
])ea-soup wasn’t in it. My uncle’s shop was near the 
corner of a road which led up on to the Heath, and 
I knew the way there as well as I knew our garden- 
path at home ; hut after I had been Avalking live 
minutes I felt I had missed my turn somewhere. 
It ’s hard to tell in a fog whether you are walking 
up hill or down, and before I knew Avhere I was I 
found myself on the edge of the Heath. 'While I 
paused to consider how I should get my bearings 
again, a little man suddenly appeared out of the fog 
close at my elbow. 

‘Can you tell me where Chestnut Hoad is?’ he 
said. 

‘ Never heard of it about here,’ I replied. ‘ I want 
to find Heath Road, and I ’in blessed if I can make 
out where I am at all.’ 

‘It is thick, isn’t it?’ said he, glancing behind 
him. ‘ What ’s about the time, sir 3 ’ 

I Avas buttoned up to the chin, with a topcoat and 
muffler, bn. I imfastened a button or tivo of my 
overcoat and then of my jacket to get at my watch, 
and at last thrust niy cold lingers to the vest-pocket 
where it, was. At the same moment the little man 
at my elbow thrust a leg behind mine ; a pair of un- 
seen hands clutched ine like a vice by the throat and 
hurled me backwards to the ground. My right hand 
Avas for a moment pcAA^erless, as I could not with- 
draAV it from my tAVO coats. I opened my mouth to 
shout, and something soft and tasting of india-rubber 
Avas slipped betAveen my teeth. I tore at it Avith my 
left hand ^ I lay. on the road with two knees on 
my chest ; but to no purpose. I felt it tied tightly 
behind my liead. I foiight Avith my left hand, but 
it only beat the air ; I writhed and struggled to free 
' myself. Suddenly, the pressure of the knees re- 
laxed, and X half-fose to my feat; some one threw 
all his AA'eight against my back, and I Avas once 
more upon the: ground face downwards, more help- 
less, than ever, and: unable to, see my assailants. ' 

I dare say the struggle had not lasted twenty 
seconds, long as it takes to tell. As I lay with toy, 
face crushed against the earth,: I felt something 
cold and hard pressed against the back of my neck. , 

‘ Lie stiU,’ said a A'oiee— not that of the little, 
scoundrel who had first accosted me-— ‘lie still and. 
listen to me. , There is no one about, and the report 
: of this pistol Avill not carry fifty yards in the fog;: 
but it will carry a (quietus to your brain unless - you, 
are quiet. Lie still, and Ave shall not hurt you.^ ' ; 


The spealcer’s voice, though evidently muffled or 
assumed, did not seem that of a common watch- 
snatcher or thief, as I had at first taken iny assailants 
to be. The fog made everything so strangely quiet 
that I could not tell how many Avere around me 
or AA'hat odds I Avas fighting — or rather not fighting. 
There was nothing to be gained by immediate re- 
sistance, so I inoA'ed my head to shoAV that 1 agreed. 

‘ We don’t AA'ant your Avntcli, or your money, or 
your life, or anything that i.s yours,’ the muffled 
voice Aveiit on; ‘ only your company for a few hours. 
The Avish perhaps may not be mutual; but I’m 
afraid aa'c can’t offer you any choice except this,’ 
and he pressed the pistol a trifle tighter to my head. 

‘ But time is precious ; this fog, though not Avithout 
its uses, has delayed matters. Choose; come Avith 
us quietly, oUeriug no sort of resistance and making 
no attemj)t to escape, or else I blow your brains 
out. Eitlier course will suit my purpose; it’s a 
matter of indifference. But possibly you prefer life 
to death. Only choose quickly.' 

■What could I do ? I was apparently alone pii 
the Heath Avith these men. The cool tones of the 
speaker left me little doubt that murder Avas the 
alternative ; so once more I moved my head to 
signify agreement. 

‘ Good,’ said the voice again. ‘ Still, for safety’s 
sake’-—— I felt something sHpiped round my left 
AA'rist, heard a click, then anotlier click, and felt my 
arm linked to another. We slowly rose. ‘Look 
straight in front of you,’ said the voice, still from ' 
over my left shoulder. ‘Brush him doAvn mid put , , 
his muffler over his mouth.’ This the little man 
did, entirely hiding from any passer-hy the fact that: 
I was gagged. 

‘ Keep your right arm across your breast. ; No ; in- 
side your coats, please— inside both, is it ?— Tales big 
arm.’ I felt the small man’s arm slip into mine. , 
‘And remember that in my left hand I still carry , 
the reA'olver, decently out of sight in lay pocket ; 
but that fact Avon’t make two seconds difference to I 
the jitimher of your years, my friend,’ if you turn 
restive. Noav, come along,’ 

We came along. The fog was denser if any thing, r 
the evening Avas already draAA’ing in,: ahd we met 
nobody. Had Ave done so, I doubt if Avhat happened 
could have been averted, , I could not cry out, and if 
I struggled there Avasmy captor’s pistol. To he sure, 

: the one man Was as much: tied to me , as I to him ; 
but there was doubtless some spring by Avhich he 
could quickly release himself and get aAA'ay in the ’ 
fog. it seenied .best to go quietly. Robbery Avas 
evidently not their object— not from me at any rate. 
They had not attempted to search me, though my 
watch Avas a gold one and I had sev'eral pounds in 
my .pocket. ’ Had I ever dreamed of their plan,. :I 
think L should have risked my life to frustrate it,:: 
But ; my,:..master : is generoiis enough to say that in 
ithat-'case’.he. Ayduld have lost a valuable serA'ant as.' 

: weRhs-Abut i ’m Avandering from the tale. : ; .h; . ; 

.:;:Wb seemed , to,: be striking across the HeatlT at 
-liep-hkzard,;; but the men Avent forward confidently,;: 
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loading me behreoa them. Then we turned down a 
steeiJ, quiet road, and passed, apparently witliout any 
particular precaution, through the garden-gate of a 
moderate-sized villa. We went round to the servants’ 
entrance and straight into a large, comfortable 
kitchen, where a cheerful fire was burning. But 
there was no sign of maids or servants of any sort 
about. The shutters were closed, and as soon as 
we had entered the little man loosed my arm and. 
locked the door, putting the key in his pocket. 

1 looked about me. It was as snug and cosy a 
kitchen as one could wdsh to be in. Evidently, too, 
it belonged to well-to-do people, for all the sauce- 
pans were of 'eopiper, and there was nothing wanting 
that a respectable middle-class kitchen should have. 
There was a cloth laid, and bread, cold meat, and 
other things ready for tea, while the kettle was sing- 
ing on the range. It was an nncominonly funny 
sensation to be dragged in such a violent, well-nigh 
murderous fashion to a quiet, homely scene like 
this. The man who had done most of the talking, and 
to whose arm mine was still linked, now released 
my wrist and his own, and threw the handcuffs 
aside ; then he took off his ulster and hat. He was 
a man of my own height and build ; clean-shaved, 
too, like myself ; and as he moved about I noticed 
that he had the quiet, easy step which an indoor 
servant has to get if he has not got it to start 
.■withi , 

' ‘ Sit down, my friend,’ he said, placing a chair at 
the table for me.— ‘And make the tea,’ he added to 
his companion. , : 

‘Sit down, please,’ he repeated ; and, taking the 
revolver from, the pocket of his coat, ■which lay 
■across a chair, he handled it significantly. ‘ And 
now I think we can dispense with, the gag also; 
this,’ and he: glanced at his weaiwn, ‘ ■will serve for 
tliat if necessary.’ 

. ; My jaws ■were stiff and cramped with the gag in 
my mouth all this time, but after a minute or so 
I got tlieir use and began to talk, I can tell you. 
Why was 1 dragged here ? How long 'was I to be 
kept a prisoner ? And a good many more questions. 
The spokesman of the two sat in his chair, revolver 
in hand; looking attentively at me, but not seeming 
at all put out: by my indignation.. I could have 
almost imagined that he wawied me to talk. If I 
liad , only held my tongue now! But how should 
il.'guess ? . ■ ■ 

■ j./iHevte bread and meat, and the little 

manv;po'!ired, out three cups of tea. : I; refused to 
touch anything at first, naturally enoiigh. 

' ‘Just as you like,’ said my friend with the pistol, 

‘ hut you may as well take what you can got ; and 
.-yovrseewe'ieisharing alike, so you needn’tfear poison 
if that is your idea.’ 

, It had heen my idea;;certainly ; but true enough 
they were eating and drinking ■what they offered 
,nie... ; I had had a hurried, dinner, and was hungry 
and tired with the struggle aird excitement. It 
sounds a funny thing to have done ; but I made a 
good meal. 


‘And now to business,’ said the bigger man, 
rising from the table; and I wondered what ■was to 
come next. The little man, too, stood up. His 
companion handed him the pistol, which through- 
out the meal had been lying on the table at his 
right hand. 

‘Push your chair hack close against the wall.’ I 
did so. ‘ Hands together, please,’ and my wrists 
were once more linked. — ‘If he stirs, shoot him 
through the head;’ this to the small villain. He 
turned again to me. ‘You hear? Sit still, and 
you are ns safe as ever you were in your cradle.’ 

The little man stood quietly covering me with the 
revolver. The other crossed the kitchen and took 
from the corner by the door a large folding-screen, 
which he adjusted across the room. The one end 
was drawn close up to the wall beside me. The little 
man stood at the other end, commanding a view of 
me and of his friend at the same time. He shifted 
the pistol to his left hand, and still covered my 
head with it. I began to hope that his muscles 
■were steady. 

The other man moved to and fro behind the 
screen out of my sight. But I heard a table being 
placed in position, and what seemed to be the rat- 
tling of cups and saucers upon it. Then, after still 
more moving about, I could tell that the invisible 
man 'U'as standing close to the little fellow, hut still 
out of my sight round the corner of: the screen. 

I had given up the notion of murde.r or foul-play 
of any sort to myself, curious as it: may seem that I 
should have done so. There was something about 
both the men that almost inspired confidence on 
that score. But this unseen business was. un- 
canny in the extreme. More than once I almost 
rose to make a rush for the corner of the screen and 
see what was going on. I grew still more puzzled. 
I could tell now that, although the small man con- 
tinued to cover me steadily, with his left hand, his 
right was busy behind the: screen, though how 
engaged I could not guess. His eyes, too, which up 
till now had never left me, began to Hash back- 
wards and forwards in an extraordinary manner. 
They hardly seemed to leave me for half-a-second 
at a time, yet it was plain that he was paying great 
attention to something out of my Sight. It suddenly 
struck me. that he was drawing or painting a con- 
cealed likeness of me. But if so, why ? : 

I suppose I was very dull. My wife says of 
course I, was; hut she often says that, and many 
■ other things which I don’t quite see myself. But 
I will confess I have often wondered since that 
I did not guess ■what ■was going on behind the 
screen or the daring plot that was being carried out 
■”in that quiet kitchen. But 1 didn’t ; and there ’,s 
'thetruth.:' 

■ At last the man’s hand stopped, and he seemed to 
gaze admiringly and yet critically at the result of 
xliis work. . - I heard: his, companion moving swiftly 
:: about.. In, a, few minutes the door of the kitchen 
opened, and the latter went , out. The outer, 
,,. door was unlocked, opened, and shut; and the man’s 
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steps orunohed on the gravel as he passed the 
window. 

‘ In an hour or two I shall he able to wish you 
good-night,’ said the little man cheerfully. ‘ Mean- 
while we may as well be comfortable.’ He fetched 
a bottle of whisky from a cupboard, and a couple of 
glasses. ‘Have a cigar?’ he added, offering me a 
well-filled case. 

But I didn’t feel like trying a cigar, which, for all 
I knew, might send me into a sleep too long to be 
healthy. The glasses, however, were clean enough, 
I could see ; and as he was going to share the spirit 
and hot water there could not be much amiss. By 
the way, it doeisn’t do for me to comment on clean 
or dirty glasses nowadays, for my wife says it’s well 
known I don’t know clean from dirty when it cornea 


to glasses, for all I was twenty years a butler. My 
companion mixed two stiff tumblers of grog and 
handed me one. 

‘Sorry I can’t iinoouple just yet,’ he said 
pleasantly as I raised the glass clumsily with 
both hands; ‘you see it and I,’ nodding towards 
the pistol which lay beside him on the table, ‘ are 
hut little chaps to you.’ Then he .sat silent, looking 
into the fire, as peaceable a man as you could wish 
to see. 

The whisky was excellent— and strong. I sup- 
posed it was the heat of the fire after the cold out- 
side which caused me to feel so drowsy. But I was 
not going to sleep there — not if I knew it. No, not 
likely. I was only closing my eyes for a moment — 
just two seconds. 


ATLANTIC CATTLE-0 ARE YIN a 

‘STIFF-CATCHERS’ AND THEIR VICTIMS, 

By AV ALTER. Wood. 


HE strong and abiding prejudice of 
the Englishman against either frozen 
or chilled meat, or imported meat of 
any sort if he knows it to be im- 
ported, can be overcome only' in one 
way. In.stead of carcasses chilled or 
frozen being brought, the live cattle are conveyed 
to an English port and at once taken ashore and 
.slaughtered within a period not exceeding ten days. 
Often enough, if the market is short of meat, the 
killing is done within twenty-four hours or less. 
The beef is in excellent condition, and even an 
expert would find it hard to tell the difference 
between this and the home-grown product. 

Live-oattle-carrying across the Atlantic has been a 
recognised trade for many years. In the past the 
business has been the cause of much nrisery and 
loss, due to inadequate provision for carrying and 
inefficient attention, apart from the ravages of had 
weather. Mr Plimsoll’s soul was so much disturbed 
by the dei>lorable state of things existing in his time 
that lie put forth all his great energy to effect 
reforms ; and the, large and thoroughly equipped 
steamsliips which now: hring cattle from America to 
England are due in great measure to his influence. 
There is quite a fleet of ; these; steamers, the pHnoipal 
owners of cattle-ships ■ heing thb Atlantic Transport 
Company and other sections of the Morgan Combine, 
and Messrs Thomas Wilson & Sons, Limited, . of 
Hull. Contrary to general belief, the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, carry cattle by two of three 
of their American boats, prominent amongst them, 
being the Uftowa, , which runs between Liverpool 
and I Boston, and is- chiefly remarkable as , being 
the first passenger-ship crossing the Atlantic; to , 
carry third-class pa.ssengei’s: exclusively. i , ■ 

: A typical Atlantic, cattle-hoat is the Toronto, of; the- 
.Wilson line. She, like her sister-.ship ths Oonsiieh, 


is a new twin-screw vessel of, in round figures, .six 
thousand tons and six thousand horse-power. The 
six thousand horse-power i,s, however, really a paper 
strength only, for the engines will not develop any- 
thing like that energy, and even in the fairest aiid 
most favourable weather the ships do not go beyond 
about a dozen knots. They can he run up to four- 
teen if coal enough is burnt; but fuel is costly, and 
adequate profits are obtainable only from low spetid. 
They carry a few first-class passengers, and are slojv 
but sure boats. Twelve days make an average ftth 
between New York and Hull, a day less being taken 
for carrying cattle to the Thames. In heavy weiither 
the run may extend to sixteen days. 

The Toronto will carry comfortably a thofisand 
head of cattle. They are ino.stly accommoda.ted, oh ' 
the main-deck, which is remarkahly well ventilated : 
and equipped for its peculiar pourposes. In fiiie 
weather the hatches are left off, and the cattle-doors 
in the ship’s side are opened ; and trips; have been 
made repeatedly at the end of ; which the main-deck, 
or cattle-deck, as it is called, has smelled as, fresh as 
at the beginning of the voyage. In had weather, of 
course, the state of things is much worse, and the 
cattle, like human beings, are put to great discom- 
fort. No pen, indeed, could exaggerate the horrors 
of the North Atlantic passage in winter, so far as 
cattle and sheep are concerned. Gattle on deck often 
have the sea- water which comes on board frozen on 
their Racks, and heavy rolls and pitches cause many 
broken legs and other serions or fatal injuries. Out 
of a cargo of five hundred sheep which one Atlantic; 
steamer conveyed to, Miill not long ago, only two , 
hundred were, landed at; that port. The rest had 
perjshad. I, In one morning alone fifty carcasses were 
thrown overhOard, that number of sheep having been ; 
suffoMted , by being battened down— a ptoceeding 
made imperative by the severity of the weather. , 
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The whole of the main-deck of a . ship, like the 
Tofowfo, from stem to stern, is open, to allow of the 
freest possible circulation of air, and. a walk .roimd 
is a striking spectacle as weU as a revelation into 
Atlantic cattle- carrying. The beasts, which are all 
steers, are in pens or stalls, three or four to each 
stall The stall.? are formed by placing boards 
into iron stanchions, a simp)le, elastic, and con- 
venient arrangement. These divisions, of . course, 
prevent the cattle from getting too close , together, 
and keep them from being unduly distressed or 
injured by the motioii of the .ship. Every in- 
genious: contrivance for clearing the deck of 
refuse is present, and the genuine cattlemen and 
their, strange assistants the .‘stiffs’ see to it that 
the animals .do not lack . attention. Too much 
water must not be given in hot weather, as this 
induces illness, and illness very soon means loss, 
seeing that each beast has a value of about fifteen 
or twenty pounds. Coming through the Gulf Stream 
in the heat of summer, for example, when every- 
body on hoard is gasping for air and even a sheet 
in one’s hunk is a burden, the cattle have an un- 
happy itimei and it is distressing to hear their low 
moans of complaint. They are marvellously patient 
with it all, and stand quietly or lie day after day 
in apparent perfect content, less the disadvantages 
which have : been indicated. In spite of their 
good eating at sea, the}^ lose bulk and shrinlc in a 
very noticeable manner. Thls: shrinkage, however, 
speedily disappears under the reviving influence of 
green pastures ashore. In some ca.ses the animals 
fatten while at sea. jHuoh depends ou the quality, 
of the fodder. If the compressed hay. is good, the 
.cattle will eat it ; if not, they will reject it, just as 
a human being will refuse to eat bad food. The 
. cattle are watered in the morning, between four 
. and six o’cloek, and that usually, lasts for the day. 

Tlie cattle are collected from various ptarts of the 
West, so that when they are put on: hoard in New 
York or other eastern ports they may have had a 
: week’s rail way journey. They are brought alongside 
the ship, as she lies at her pier, in cattle-lighters, 
which are. huge structures with two stories for tlieir 
iicoommoclatiou. On the lower deck is an opening 
: for the removal of the cattle, which pass from the 
: lighter to the main-deck of the steamer through the 
cattle-doors.; and on the upper-deck is. a similar 
. .mode , of egress on to the deck proper, or shelter- 
i::..deek, .of ; the vessel, where movable pens are placed. 
The lighter is towed by a tug which is made 
fast alongside, and is handled with astonishing 
■ dexterity and expedition — far more quickly, it must 
: : he . confessed; than similar work is done in England. 

As soon as the gangways are ip position the 
. cattlemen, driyei.t charges from the lighter to 
the ship. With luck, this will he a simple and easy 
matter, for the cattle will come quietly from one 
.j.mmft t^ .Ei’Oin one lighter, in New York, 

for example, I saw more than four hundred head 
come on hoard the Toronto in rather more than an 
hour. But sometimes a strange panic seizes the 


brutes, and they refuse to be driven or pushed or 
cajoled on board. In that case — there is no help for 
it-^they must be slung into the ship ; and accord- 
ingly they are hoisted on board by the derricks, of 
which the Toronto is provided with no fewer than 
twenty-six, giving her when they are in use the 
appearance of a little forest. Strange shorrts by the 
cattlemen (as far as I could interpret it, the chief 
one was ‘ Out, boy ! ’) and more or less gentle whaeks 
with sticks are enough to induce the most reflective 
steer to go on board the ship. He runs clumsily to 
his. stall, and is seciired at once with a si lort, stout 
: rope which is round his neck when he comes from 
the lighter. Occasionally a fine imung fellow will 
have a ring through his nose and a malicious gleam 
in his eye ; and sometimes there will be an animal 
which is either blind or going blind, and very 
pathetic, too, such creatures look, as they stand so 
patiently from da}’’ to day. 

The cattle are, of course, attended to by a staff of 
men who are entirely separate from the crew. This 
staff consists of the cattlemen proper and another 
band knoivn as ‘ stiffs.’ The genuine cattleman is a 
remarkable aird picturesque person. I saw one on 
board the Toronto who would have gladdened the 
heart of a sculptor. He was a tall mail, of magnifl- 
oent physique, with a soft, brigand-sort of hat, flash- 
ing blue eyes, brown., face, long brown moustache, 
and crisp, curly brown hair. He had a 'splendid 
p)ose and a strange dignity, despite his tattered boots 
and trousers, and braces over sltirt. He wore a belt, , 
and stuck in the back of it was the hatchet which, 
every genuine cattleman carries— a . weapon which 
is a combination of axe and hammer, and is of use 
on a hundred and one occasions when he is ham- 
mering boards up to imprison the cattle and cutting 
the wire bands which secure the compressed hay. . 

The stiffs are a body apart. They live separately 
from the cattlemen, who despise them because they 
are what they are and not the genuine article, .A; 
stiff is a man who is working , his passage, and 
he is furnished by the hiUnan .sharks and hariiies 
who infest New York, and are known as ‘stiff- 
catchera;’ they are mostly foreigners, and literally 
traffickers in himian flesh and blood. Generally 
speaking, the stiffs also are foreigners wlio have 
been some time in America and have made a little 
money, say twenty, fifty, or one hundred pounds. 
They are going home to, Eiissia, Germany, Sweden, 
or elsewhere, and are travelling on the cheap. Eor . 
seven or .eight dollars they can be put on board a 
cattle-boat, and this is , done regularly. The Jew' 
harpy gets the, dollars and the ship gets the man, 
who sometimes is about as intelligent as the cattle • 
which it is his duty to tend.: He gets no pay; of 
course, : except the nominal shilling, and in fine 
weather .has not overmuch. W'ork to do. He will 
either snore in the stiffs’ quarters forward; where 
a, dozen, or more such men: are accommodated, or 
sleep in an empty oattle-pen or on the trusses of 
hay, or squat about and play cards. On my Toronto 
trip we broirght ten stiffs from New York to 
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London, and tliere were as many genuine cattlemen. 
Some stiffs, liowever, are able and willing workers, 
and are made use of in the ship’s vitals as trimmers 
or firemen. On the Toronto throe were employed 
in the bunkers, and one who was an English sailor 
was at work generally in the ship. All did their 
duty admirably. The sailor, of course, could have 
easily enough arranged to work his pas.sage without 
paying the stiff-catcher his outrageous fee. 

The first-officer had in his care no less a sum 
than three hmrdred pounds, which had been de- 
posited with him hy the ten stiffs — an average of 
thirty pounds iier stiff. Amongst these stiffs are 
some strange characters, victims of life’s little ironies 
and fortune’s strange freaks. Broken gentlemen 
occasionally embark as stiffs and land penniless in 
England ; or some dangerously ill man will get on 
board in the hope of reaching home befoi’e he dies. 
‘ Only those who brave its dangers comprehend its 
mysteries,’ sang the poet of the ocean ; and only 
those who travel rb .stiffs or mingle with them 
know how many wrecks and tragedies of life they 
represent. 

On a British cattle-hoat not long ago a man was 
discovered among the hay when the ship was three 
days out of Boston. The stowaway was terribly ill ; 
he was starving, and was obviously in the last stage 
of sickness. The captain and the doctor did all that 
was possible, and the passengers helped with cloth- 
ing and money; hut the man died and was buried 


at sea. By the same steamer, but on another voyage, 
a young -American millionaire, who meant to start 
ranching and wished to learn all he could about his 
work, travelled as a cattleman and stuck pluckily 
to his work from first to last. By her also voj'aged 
two or three young Harvard students who wished 
to visit England as economically as possible. These 
vmiversity men also kept to their bargain, and 
worked as well as the best cattleman on board.;. 
There are many things which are peculiar to 
North Atlantic cattle-boats. One is that the white 
paint becomes curionsly discoloured because of the 
presence of the animals, the sailors’ theory being 
that they have .some chemical action on the paint. 
Again, cattle have the power of making a ship roll 
or adding to the length of her roll. In harbour, 
when coming on board, occasionally they make the 
vessel roll quite heavily ; while at sea in bad weather, 
when they are thrown helplessly about, their heavy 
weight, being near the top of the ship, adds gi'catly : 
to the motion. Such, at any rate, is an officer’s 
statement. Another strange thing about cattle is 
their power of scenting land. Sometimes they will 
set up a united bellow when thirty or forty hours 
from shore, or they may not show signs of recognis- 
ing land until it has been sighted. Occasionallyj 
again, they ■will exhibit no excitement of any sort ; 
but that is when the V03nage across the Atlantic; has 
been exceptionally smooth and comfortable, and the; 
animals are in no great hurry to leave the ship. 


T .T-I E C L O S E D B 0 0 K.* 

CHAPTER X.KX.— nUMOHRS OF A HOUSE-PARTY. 


N the calm, mystic sundown of the 
August evening, after nine hours 
in the express from Euston, I was 
driving with Wyman in Fred Fen- 
wicke’s Berth-cart up the side of 
Loch Ken, that long romantic stretch 
of water hemmed in bj" the heather- clad hills of 
Galloway. We were covering that seven miles 
df winding road that lies between New Galloway 
station and New, Galloway burgb. 

; Southern Scotland surely possesses no wilder or 
more charming and picturesque district than the 
Gleukeiis, aiid here, in the heart of them, the drive 
was refreshing, for the air was keen: after stifling 
London ; and the niany /hums i and cascades , we 
passed fell ; -with : soft Nppling -over : the 

mossy, hraoken-edyered roadsides. : 

The magnificent scenery, the sunset : glow: .lipon 
the unruffled surface of the loch, the dark-purple of 
the distant hills, and the hnarvellduS, shades of the 
heather did not, however, attract iis,, for we were, 
both too full of the warm welcome which we knew 
vvas awaiting us at GraillOch, beyond Balmaclellan 
village. Through the long,: ■(vhite pigh. Street of ; 


* Gopyrigllt, lOOi, by WllIiiuniLo Quettx;; 


New Galloway we rattled in tile dusk, up the steep 
hill, over the Ken Bridge, and theiij following the 
broad river-bed, turned in at last througb the lodge- 
gates, and pulled up before the great, square :Eliza- 
bethan mansion, with its ornate exterior ; and : high 
twisted chimneys. 

. Fred Fenwicke, still in , shooting-kit, : came :forth 
ere we could bring the cart to a standstill, : and froin 
the lighted hall came a chorus of hurrahs, expressing 
pleasure at onr arrival. ■ \ ^ 

‘Well, Allan, old. . fellow !’ cried Fred, grasping 
my hand warmly. ^ This is a real I'jleasure, to see 
you in Scotland again ! Connie ’s in there some- 
where, and there’s a whole crowd of boys you 
■ know.’ Then, he turned to give a cordial greeting , 
to Walter, and left me to enter the fine hall, where 
the majority df tlie house-party had, in the :;idle 
hourhefore dinner, assembled to greet us. 

The instant I entered a inen''y voice shouted, 

‘ What, ,. ho, Niere I Allan' the Author ! ’ It was 
Sammy Waldron, or, to give him his correct name, 
Captain Samuel Waldron, of the Bengal Police, 
,;h,Qine dh: two .years’ leave, and one of : the best of 
good fellows.' 

. Tlien ' Mi'.s Fenwicke, one of the smartest of 
; -WQaien .and the best of hostesses, whonj; e've:ry qhe ; 
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called Gomiie, bIiooIc me warmly by tlie hand, 
expressed her pleasure at our earning, and next 
moment we found ourselves in the centre of perhaps 
one of the merriest hbuae-parties in the -whole of 
Scotland. Most of the people 1 had met before in 
that same big, -well-furnished liall, -Butli its;splendid 
trophies of the chase aiid of Indian frontier wars. 
iFred Fenwicke and his wife, the merriest and most 
easy-going pair of any I kneWj usually had the 
same party for the shooting, many of them being 
Anglo-Indians. In addition to Sammy 'Waldron, 
a -well-set-up, fair-haired officer, tough as nails, who 
for over twenty years had been engaged on and 
off fighting the Indian frontier tribes, and who 
-was usually the life and soul of the party, there 
■was Jack Handsworth, or Major John Handswortli, 
C.I.B., owner of wide estates within sight of the 
Himalayas, who was never seen -without a cigar ex- 
cept at nmals ! his son Godfrey, a smartly groomed 
youth of whom every one held golden opinions; 
Miss Handsworth, Jack’s sister ; Mrs Payliiig, an 
exceedingly pleasant and very good-looking widow 
of middle age, who lived in summer in England 
and in winter in India, -whose manner of speech 
was vei'y deliberate, who was possessed of a keen 
sense of humour, and whp always wore exquisite 
go-wns, and wore them well. She was, indeed, one of 
those few women whose clothes seem part of them. 
In addition, there were two brothers named Sale, 
well-known solicitors in Londouj a merry pair, full 
of humour ; and several others whom I knew more 
or less intimately. 

Certainly Fred Fenwieke ne-yer made a mistake 
in the arrangement of liis house-parties. His guests 
were never ill-assorted. Sometimes he had a quiet, 
set of visitors, but this was seldom. Indeed, the fun 
and merriment at Craillpch was al way's a continuous 
round, for every one did just as he, liked: shot, 
cycled, fished for salmon or trout, went excursions, 
or -wandered over the heather-clad hills. There was 
no restraint, and every one came there for thorough 
enjoyment. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Fred as we stood with him in 
the dining-room having a ‘peg’ before dressing, 
‘nicelot of boys I’ve got this time, aren’t they?’ 

‘Too keen a crowd for me, I fear,’ I laughed, for 
1 knew from experience that when the shooters 
who , : were , my fellow-guests forgathered,, the fun 
. was fast and furious. 

. For answer, my old friend only raised his glass in 
vyeleome and.laughed across it merrily. . : 

About thirty-eight, tall and dark, with a dis- 
tinctly military bearing, and dressed in a smart 
tweed suit and gaiters, be looked the very' pink 
of condition. Living that healthy, open-air life on 
a Bcotoli estate had tanned his face and neck, and 
had, brought him to a perfection of .‘ fitness which 
fe-w men can h.oasl pf. : His vitality was marvellous. 
From the moment he came down in the morning to 
open the letter-bag until the small hours when the 
last billiard -players drained their final ‘pegs,’ he 
was . constantly active. He. loved; the counta'y ; -he 


loved Scotland ; he loved shooting, of which he had 
' plenty; and, above all, loved the companionship of 
the few men who were his intimate friends — the 
men who now formed the house-party. 

Connie Fenwieke wa.s just as happy, just as fond 
of country life, and just as generous in her hospi- 
tality as her husband. Wife and husband tboroughly 
understood each other, and such was their inde- 
pendent position tljat, when tired of life at Craillooh, 
they took a voyage to Australia, where Fred Fen- 
wicke was interested in certain companies. Though 
fond of Scotland, and living there even through the 
town season, they were nevertheless essentially cos- 
mopolitan, well known in Monte Carlo, in Florence, 
and in Rome. Indeed, I doubt not that more than 
one reader of this narrative has met them on board 
a P. & 0. liner, in a Riviera hotel, or in India, 
Australia, or New Zealand. More, indeed, need 
not be said save that they were a pair snob as 
one seldom met, and whose house was hospitality 
itself. 

Walter was not so intimate a friend as myself ; 
but before that niglit -U'as out Fred Fenwieke had 
admitted him to that charmed circle of clo.se 
acquaintances, and he declared himself ab.sohitely 
at home. 

Dinner was always the solemn function at 
Orailloch, as it is in most, country: liouses, for the 
shooters were then clean, the ladies in pretty frocks 
and amusing, and Fred’s chef was acknowledged 
to he one of the be.st in Scotland. Aftpr tlie ladies 
had left the table, and coffee bad been served in the 
big, old dining-room -with its splendid family por- 
traits, I took Fred aside, for I had detected in him 
a curiosity to know the reason of my. sudden and 
unexpected visit. He knew that it was not on 
account of sport, for near-sightedness prevented me 
from shooting, and I had heard him pass a remark 
sotto voce at table with Sammy Waldron that it 
must be on account of some love-affair. 

In order to set my old friend’s mind at rest 1 
took him along to. bis study, the only sanctum 
private from guests, and told him that the reason 
of the suddenness of my visit was because I wanted : 
to learn on the spot the history of Threave Castle. 

: ‘Ob, that’s it!’ he oried, removing .his cigar 
from his lips. ‘ Well, I suppose you ’ve got .some 
book or other in view, eli ? ’ 

‘H’m, yesj’ I answered after a moment’s .hesita- 
:tion.. ‘I’m Studying the history of the: place. 
Perhaps I naay write a book about it. ■ I want you 
to help me! : Have you, any books dealing with the 
subject?.’, 

, ‘ I fear I haven’t,’ was, liis response.: .‘Tbreave is 
, about fourteen miles from here, on a solitary and 
i.un-get-at-able island in tlie Dee. I ’ve never been 
.there myself ; but I know a man, Mr Batten the . 
archseologist, who lives, in : Castle-Douglas and has 
a fine, collection of:; works dealing with .Galloway 
and , the meighbourhood, and who , has written a 
book regarding these /parts, ;I ’ll write to him.: 
Heffl lend, you,: any books you want;: and perhaps 
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he’ll go over to Threave with you. He’e an 
excellent fellow, and a great friend of mine. But,’ 
he added, ‘Wyman is helping you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes. We are making certain investigations,’ was 
my cautious reply, ‘At present we can’t say any- 
thing definite, except that I may possibly lay the 
scene of my new book there.’ 

‘ Well, I ’ll assist you, Allan, old chap, if you ’ll 
promise to be silent upon Grailloch and all the boys 
here ; ’ and he laughed merrily, ‘ When I told 
them you were coming they all wanted to know 
if you were going to write a book. They haven’t 
forgotten those articles last season about Nice and 
Monte.’ 

‘I’ll let them down lightly, I promise yon,’ was 
my reply. ‘ Only I tell you my object in confidence. 
I don’t wi.sh the whole crowd to know.’ 

‘Of course not, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘I’ll 
help you. I ’ll write to Batten, and we ’ll arrange, 
a little picnic over to Threave. You needn’t tell 
any one your real reason for going there.’ 

And so I left the arrangements in his hands. 

After three days of merriment and nights of 
music, billiard-playing, and practical joking, Bred 
received a note from Mr Batten saying that he had 
obtained permission from the laird for us to visit 
Threave, and that he would be pleased not only to 
accompany us, but also to lend me the several rare 
and out-of-print works in his collection that dealt 
with the history of the famous stronghold. 

To us this was good news indeed, and two morn- 
ings later, in a party of ten, including several others, 
on cycles, we drove in a pair-horse brake away 
alijng the banka of Loch Ken, through the long, 
whitewashed villages of Barton and Orosamiohael, 
down to a spot beside the winding Dee, where at a 
lonely farmhouse we were met by Mr Batten, who 
proved a most affable and valuable guide. 

The party was, an extremely merry one, and being 
compelled to leave the brake some half-mile from 
the river, each of iis carried part of the provisions 
off which we were, to lunch on arrival at the island. 

The day was superb for August, one of those 
brilliaht mornings seldom experienced in Scotland 
so late in the season,, and much good-humoured 
banter was exchanged as the party trudged through 
the wide fields of, corn just falling to the sickle. 

Presently, on coining up the brae-face, we sud- 
denly obtained a view of the broad, winding river 
sparkling ill the sunshine below ; and beyond, upon 
its solitary island, . rose tbe sterhy grim keep of 
wliat was once The ; home of:, the' Black, Douglas, 
and which, even to-day , stands, but gray and for- 
bidding in the autumn sunlight. 

Wyman was walking: beside: -me, carrying , a 
basketful of bottles of soda-water,: and as the view^ 
burst upon ns I turned to him and said : . .. 

,‘ Oan it be possible that the casket of which: old. 
Godfrey speaks is hidden npon that: island ? 1 
: . Maybe,’ was his reply. ‘It certainly looks j ust 
the sort' of outlandish place to holA a mystery, 
But we must say notliing to any, one. Let ’s take piir , 


observations in silence. Tliey ’ll enjoy their picnic, 
while we will refer to that memoranda you made of 
the parchment record.’ 

Sammy Waldron, ruddy and sun-tanned, in a 
rough cycling suit, came up and began to chaff 
Walter regarding the soda — he himself being the 
bearer of a quantity of that stronger beverage very 
precious to men on such oecasions, being assisted in 
its transport by tlie ever-hnmorous Mrs Payliug, well 
tiimed-out as usual, and brimming over with good 
spirits. Being a widow, with a son in the Indian 
service, she was essentially a man’s companion. 
She had heen chatting with Mr Batten, while 
Fred Fenwieke was walking with Connie and two 
ladies of the party a little in advance. 

At last we all gained the water’s edge, and, 
depositing our loads, proceeded to examine the 
laird’s boat, a key of which Mr Batten had obtained. 
It was half-full of water, and there were no oars. 

After some search, a labourer was discovered who 
knew the spot where the oars were concealed, and 
he having pointed them out under a hedge, we 
discovered that tliey were so badly rotted by the 
weather that there was scarcely any blade left, and, 
further, that there were no rowlocks. 

Sammy, Godfrey Handsvvorth, and the two Sales 
commenced to bale out the water with drinking- 
glasses, while the rest of the party, being now :very 
hungry and thirsty, sat impatiently on the bank 
watching and passing saroastio remarks upon the 
slow progress of the work. At length, however,: 
it was concluded, and some of the provisions were 
taken aboard ; Sammy being elected coxswain, With 
the two Sales as rowers. Then they, took in a male 
volunteer on the trial-trip. 

‘The husbands’ boat for Margate ! ’ ‘Nice ' day 
for a sail!’ and ‘Man the lifeboat !’ were among 
the derisive shouts and jeers amid which the 
venturesome party , put off into the stormy apd 
rather dangerous waters of the Dee. The. course of 
the boat w'itb such oars and witlidht rowlocks was; 
necessarily erratic, and the absurd antics of the; 
rowers and of Sammy as coxswain convulsed us on. 
shore. Amid-stream the rowers, affecting :fati,uiev 
commenced to refresh themselves upon the pro, 
visions which we had sent across, and calmly 
lunched, leaving ns hungry and empty. 

After a long and tempestuous voyage they landed 
their first freight, then returned and took a second 
and a third. In the fourth, Wy man and myself were 
included, and after running on , a mud-bank and 
having a very exciting time of it, we at last, laugb- 
ing heartily,, sprang ashore on that wild, unvisited, 
island, where, according to The Closed Book, the. 
wonderful emeralds of LuereSiia Borgia had, through 
centuries, lain hiddem 

. Mr Batten assured us that no one had , landed 
;there for at, least a -year or more; bnt the instant 
.wevgaiued the shore we turned our first attention' 
.to:,discoverihg:ahy traces of those who, we knevv,: 
were aware of the; old monk’s secret in eoramon 
with ourselves. 
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T H E D G W I E D E N S O F T A E R 0 W. 

By EobeeT Boelakd, Editor of Tarroitt, its Poets and Poetrij, &c. 


Late at e’en drinUing the ^vine, 

- And ere they paid the lawing, 

I^)ey set a combat them between. 

To fight it in the dawing. 

3HESE lines are as well knOTO to the 
great majority of the Scottish people 
as almost any verse of the Psalnrs or 
Paraphrases ; and it is interesting to 
renieraher that it is just a hundred 
years ago since the groat book, in 
which they are to be found was issued from the 
press of James Ballantyne of Kelso. Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy has long occiyhed a unirpie place in our 
literature. : If we may appraise a book on the 
ground of the iniluenea it has exercised over the 
feelings and thoughts of men, then this book must 
he ranked among the greatest. Its influence has 
been hoth wide and deep. It furnished the great 
Wizard himself with ideals and suggestions which he 
turned to good account in the many poems and 
.songs which afteru’ards came from his prolific pen. 
Indeed, it has- been more than hinted that the 
Border ballads which he here brought together, 
and edited with such skUl and loving care, formed 
the niiolens of almost his entire literary output. 
The first two volumes appeared in 1802, and the 
third and last a year afterwards. The publication 
of this volume was therefore an event of more than 
ordinary interest and significance, a.s it marked the 
heginniiig of a new era in Scottish literature. 

. But another event happened in 1803, in rvhich 
Scott , was deeply interested, and which' is well 
deserving.^ of at least a passing notice. Tliis was 
the finding of what has ooine to he knotvn as the 
‘Liberalis Stone,’ which was turned up by the 
plough on the hiUside at Whitefield, about half 'a 
mile above Yari’ow Kirk, and within a few hundred 
yards of the ballad-haunted stream. It was lying 
over a grave in which, when it . was removed, some 
human remains were discovered. On the stone being 
examined it was found that it bore an inscription of 
some kind : or other, out in rude characters on its 
somewhat rough and iniegual surface ; but many 
.years were destined to pass before this, inscription 
./yielded, up its ancient , secret. Sir Walter, Mungo 
Paikj .and Dr J ohn Leyden (a great scholar as well 
as a true poet) all tried their hand at it ; but the 
combined result was decidedly disappointing. They 
made practically nothing of it. The Duke of 
.Bneoleuohj : the principal proprietor in. the parish, , 
,had ./&^^ Bowhill j but some time 

after, it was brought back and planted down in an 
upright position on the spot where it had been 
found, and there happily it still remains. 

But Sir Walter, though he failed to read the 
; insorip tiom was at no . loss in ./furnishing, an in- 
teresting story to account for it." Here is what he 
says about it : ‘In ploughing Annan’s Treat, a huge 


monumental stone with an inscription was dis- 
covered ; but, being rather scratched than engraved, 
and the lines being run tlirongli each other, it is 
only possible to read one or tw'o Latin words. The 
name of the murderer is said to have been Annan, 
and the place of combat is still called Annan’s Treat. 
It is a low moor, on the banks, of the Yarrow, lying 
to the west of Yarrow Kirk. Two taU unhewn 
masses of stone are erected about eighty yards 
distance from each other ; and the least child that 
can herd a cow will tell the passenger tliat there 
lie the two lords that were slain in single combat.’ 
It may be said that every ‘ passenger ’ for the next 
thirty years who passed along the vale turned 
aside to look: upon this stone with feelings of 
veneration as the memorial of the tragedy of the 
Bowie Dens. But Sir Walter’s story will not bear 
serious examination. The place was not .called 
‘Annan’s Treat’ as Scott supposed, but ‘Annan 
Street’ — the old Eoman road or street to Annan. 
The duel was said to have been fought between a 
Scott of Tushielaw and his hrother-in-laW) a Scott 
of Thirlstaue. But this famous combat did not 
take pilace at Wliitefleld, but on Deuohav . Sivyre, 
a considerable distance away, bn the old road 
which leads from Yarrow to Innerleithen. , In 
1833, the year after Scott’s death, the late Dt‘ 
James Enssell, the genial and gifted author of 
the Beminiscences of Yarroio, made an, attempt at 
the . decipherment of the stone, and was almost 
successful in discovering the meaning of the in- , 
scription. He says : ‘I rubbed tiji the; stone the 
best way I could ; and though somewhat more 
successful than the party at Bowhill, owing to the ; 
rudeness and indistinctness of the hard block I 
was able to trace the following characters ; “ H'fc 
memorm et . . . Eio Nudi . . . Hie jacent in 
twnulo duo filii Liberali.”’ Until a few years ago, 
this was practically all that was known about it. 
By-and-by the , learned .Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Dr Ehys, took tbe matter in hand, and 
after repeated visits he has Succeeded, or all but 
succeeded, in making out the inscription. There 
is one phrase awanting, owing to a small portion 
on the right-hand corner of, the stone being broken 
off and now hopelessly lost. It reads thus ; ‘ifw 
memoriae : . ,. . msiynusimi prineipes Niidi Humnogenis 
Hio jacent in tumulo duo filii Liberali’ (‘ Here to the 
memory of the most illustrious Prince Nvxd ns of 
the Dumnogeni. Here lie in the barrow tbe two 
.sons of Liberalis ’). 

But who was Prince Kudus ? And who were the 
tyro sons; of , Liberalis ? The, qxxestion is an im- 
portant one on various grounds, but : chiefly on this 
account : that if we can, find out who are referred: 
to . we shall be able to „ fix approximately the age 
of the stone itself. 
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Now, in this connection, it is not without signi- 
ficance that the stone is situated close to the Catrail, 
an earthwork in the form of a ditch, running 
from Peel Fell to Galashiels, a distance of forty-five 
miles. There have been many theories regaialing 
the origin and purpose of this ditch ; hut the con- 
.seiisns of opinion among anti(|uarie.s i.s that it oon- 
■stitnted the honndary-line between the Angle.? of 
Bornicia and the Britons of Strathcl 3 'de. Tradition 
affirms that toward.? the close of the sixth century 
a great battle took place in this neighbourhood, and . 
in this case the tradition is supported by evidence 
of a strongly confirmatory character. The place still 
hears the name of the ‘'Warriors’ Best.’ We also 
know that at the beginning of last century there 
were ‘ more than twenty cairns,’ nearly all of which 
were removed to build the dikes round the present 
glebe, an unpardonable piece of vandalism; and when 
these were taken away considerable quantities of 
hone-dust were disclosed, and under one of the cairns 
a speai’-haad was found. Between the field and the 
river is the ‘Dead Lake,’ where tradition aaj's many 
of the bodies were thrown after the battle. This 
conflict was not without its effect on the subsequent 
history of the country, as the Angles received a check 
in their northward progress, which helped to pave 
the way for the future political independence of 
Scotland, The King of the Britons of Strathclyde 
at this particular period was Eoderick Hael ‘the 
Liberal,' the same who befriended St Kentigern and 
recalled him from Wales, whence ho had been driven 
by the menacing treatment of his predecessor on the 
throne, In. the Four Booh of Wales we read of one 
'Dnngnal Hen, who had a grandson called Nud, also 
called Hael or Liberal, whose son Dryan fought at 
Arrderyd in the year 573, It would therefore appear 
that the two sous of Liberalis whom this stone com- 
memorates were the sons of Hael, the King of the 
Strathclyde Britons, This stone is the oldest .British 
inscribed stone in existence. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least of it, that this precious relic of antiquity 
should he left exposed to the denuding influence of 
the weather and the defacing hand of the vandal. 

An interesting qiie.stion here emerges : Was . it 
this battle or the renowned duel of more modern 


times that led to the district being designated the 
Dowie Dens ? Needless to .saj’’ there hii.s been much 
speculation on the subject. There are some^ — like 
the late Professor 'Veitch— -who arc of opinion that 
the melancholy association.? are due to the, nature of 
the scenery. But as a nnitter of fact the aspect of 
the valley is by no means of a melancholy cast. Far 
from it. There is nothing di.stinctively or pecxtliarly 
‘dowie’ about the Yarrow hills and valley.?. The 
ej^e seas what it hring.s to the seeing ; , iincl hut for the 
undertone of sorrow which runs through the halladic 
literature of the district, the feeling of melancholy 
would never have been transferred to the scenery. 
The valley did not give this charaefer to the litera- 
ture ; it is the literature that has reflected its image 
on the hills and the stream. The phrase ‘ Dowie 
Dens’ carries ns hack to a remote period in the 
history of the countrj', to a period long anterior 
to Angles and Britons. In ancient time.? Yarrow 
was evidently an important Centre of the Druidical 
worship, judging from the many memorials of this 
occult religion which are still to be found in the 
district. Manj'- of the place-names, such as Tinnis 
and Deuehar, speak to us of ‘ a day that is dead,’ 
when our forefathers worshipped their heathen 
deities amid the groves of the ancient forest.. The 
Pan.-stone.s on Tinnis Hill, the three ‘standing stones ’ 
near Yarrow Kirk, and the Druidical remains oh 
Blackhonso Heights witness to the fact that the 
vallej'- in ancient times was a popular resort of tlie 
Druids. Now, the significant fact is this, that the 
‘circle’ or ‘standing stone’ at which the Driiids 
worshippied was known as ‘ the place of melancholy,’ 
due doubtless to the fact that Imnian .sacrifices were 
so frequently offered. Hence the Celtic word dvbh : 
(black) became synonymous with Druldi Diw'ifov 
is the genitive singular, and is prqnonnced ‘dooie,’ 
and the standing stones or Druid circles were .called 
Duibhe-Fdim, or temples of the Druids. . It is datt- : 
gerous to dogmatise in regard to deinxnitiorisji bitt 
it .seems highly probable that ‘ Dowie Dens ’ is but 
another form of Duihlie-FCvmsytxnd. if so, tlie phrase 
null convc}, to many minds a new and deeper mean- 
ing, forming an interesting link with the ancient 
faith of the Celt. 


R EMI IT I S C E N 0 E G E T H E E I E S T E l G- H T 
: : BETWEEIT IROlTOEADa ' 

and took nart in this historical fisht This offloer. 


HE fight hetwOeii the Monitor and the 
'FIrgma (or the MerHrmC) as she 
was called in the: Northern : States), 
is notable not merely from the fact 
that it was the first encounter that 
ever took placO: between iroiiclads, : 
hut because it was in itself one of the nioSt reriiark- 
ahle battles of a most remarfcahle war,. The follow- 
ing aocoimt is given froin data supxfiied by Captain ; 
HhntOr; Davidson, formerly of the. .Confederate;; 
Navy, who: was second in opnimand oi the Virginia, ■ 


who distingiushed hiinself on many occasions during 
the war, nns also the first man to destroy a Vessel 
by the: agency of an electric torpedo. 

On the outbreak of hostilities between North and 
South; the State of Tirgiiiia ranged herself on the 
side of tlie;: latter. At Norfolk, within the limits of 
Virginia,,' the tlhited States Government possessed 
an important .naval yard and depot: of supplies.; 
IWen hostilities commenced Norfolk was full of 
vessels of war and naval and military stores, ihclnd-. 
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ing many, himdrad cannon. In order to imevent 
tliis valuable property from falling into the hands 
of the Southerners, who were then tlireatening. 
Norfolk, the order was given to destroy everything. 
In a few hours the sky was lurid with the glare 
of burning ships, buildings, and stores. It was a 
weird, awe-inspiring sight as the .waves leapt up the 
masts of the hurniiig ships and lit np the coimtiy 
for miles around, a fitting omen , of the terrible 
waste of , blood and treasure which was to take place 
in the stupendous conflict about to commence. The 
Northerners had to leave Norfolk so hurriedly that 
there was no time even to save the shiirs in the 
harbour, and they were unable, to make their de- 
struction effective ; a vast amount of property fell 
into the hands of the Confederates uninjured or 
with but little damage done to it. 

Among the vessels which had been partially de- 
stroyed to prevent their capture by the Confederates 
was the ilfemmac, a large frigate. She was first 
biimt to the water’s edge and then sunk,, being 
then, so to speak, left for dead by the Bederals 
(Nortliernera). She was by no means dead, how- 
ever, for the Southerners’ resuscitated lier ; in other 
words, they raised her without much difficult}''. 
Although her upper part had been destroyed, they 
found that she was admirably adapted for the 
purpose of trausforrnatiou into an ironclad. 

At that time ironclads were new in naval warfare ; 
in fact, they were as yet merely in the experimental 
stage. The so-called ironclads employed , by the 
French in the Crimea were mere floating batteries, 
and the first .British sea-going ironclad 'was the 
Warrior, built in 1860, two yeans before the battle 
about to be described. The fight between the 
two: Auiericaii vessels Monitor and Virginia was 
the first in which rml ironclads measured their 
strength in combat. : 

Tbe Southerners were painfully aware . of their 
inferiority at sea to their enemies of the North, who 
remained in possession of almost the entire fleet 
when the Union was split, in t'wo. They were 
further galled by a blockade wMch threatened to 
shut them out from the markets of Europe. Hence 
their desire to possess at least one ship of sufficient 
strength to destroy the entire Northern fleet and 
break the blockade. Nor wore these hopes exag- 
gerated p for had it not been for the timely arrival 
of: the Afow'for there is little doubt that they would 
have been able: to accomplish this with the Virginia, 
whioh:Vessel on her completion might have claimed 
toihe the. most formidable man-of-war in the world. 

Great credit is due to the South for the admirable 
: inanner in . which :: they constructed an ironclad of 
the first rank, with the most defective resource.s and 
put of the, most: unpromising materials. The whole 
part. of. the: 'Vessel, above water was sheathed with 
railroad iron, ingeniously interlaced so as to form 
an armour of great strength, impenetrable to any of 
the guns of the enemy which could he brought to 
bear on her. This armour was arranged at an angle 
of forty- five de^ees, completely covering her deck, 


so that the portion of the vessel above the water 
resembled a mansard-roof. She was armed with 
ten guns of the largest size, and fitted with a ram 
under the water-line, which could be driven into 
the side of an adversary. Owing to the defective 
resources of the Confederacy, it was some nine 
months before this novel engine of destruction could 
be got ready. 

From time to time reports of tbe construction of 
this wonderful ship reached the Northerners, who on 
their part were not idle, for they were also engaged 
in birilding an ironclad of an entirely different type 
from the Virginia, and there was a race as to which 
side should get their vessel ready first. The Federals 
were well aware of the formidable nature of the 
ship which the South -was preparing, and they also 
knew that if she could be .got ready even a few days 
before tlae Monitor (as they had named their own 
ironclad) she would do a terrible amount of de.strno- 
tion among the wooden vessels which composed 
their fleet. Tlie South Was determined to he first 
in the field (or rather on the water), and with this 
object the number of workmen was doubled and 
the work was carried on night and day. Owing 
to this haste they , were able to take the water 
a day before the Monitor arrived on the scene of 
action, and even on this single day the amount of de- 
struction they wrought was so appalling tliat it may 
enable one to form some idea of the terrible castiga- 
tion they would have inflicted on the enemy had 
it not been for the timely arrival of the Northern 
ironclad. 

So great was the hurry that the Virginia was 
launched literally from the shipyard right into, the 
battlefield. The Virginia, it may be here stated, 
was the name -which the Southerners gave to the 
old frigate Merrimac after they had raised her 
and converted her into an ironclad, although the 
Northerners always continued to call her by her 
old name of Merrirtmc. 

On the completion of the Virginia it found 
that she had serious defects. She could not be 
driven at more than five knots an hour, and she 
was very slow in, answering her helm. , She drew 
twenty-three feet of water, which, owing to the 
narrowness of the channel and the proximity of 
the coast, put her in constant danger of grounding, 
while it enabled gunboats of lighter draught to 
escape by taking refuge m shallow water where the 
FiVymw could not follow them. 

As the Virginia left the, dockyard on the day 
she was, launched the shores were lined with excited 
crowds, proud to consider themselves the owners 
of the, most formidable ship of war afloat. They 
thought she was only on her trial trip - but it was 
a trial trip, which was fraught with death to 
hundreds of brave men and the destruction of an 
entire., squadron, for,: all unknown to the crowd, 
the Virginia, which had just: left the dockyard, 
was already on her way to meet the enemy’s fleet. 

At Hampton Roads, on the 6th of March 1862, 
the .Federal fleet: lay :at , anchor, little dreaming of 
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tlae vicinity of their formidable opponent. It was j 
a beautiful day, after a storm, and the vessels swung 
lazily at their moorings. About midday the officer 
in command of the fleet received a report that three 
steamers were in sight, and that it was evidently 
their intention to attack the Federal squadron. 
It was the redoixhtable Virginia, attended by two 
smaller vessels. The first ships to be encountered 
by the Southerners were the Congress and Cumherlancl, 
which were anchored close together at Newport 
News. , The Virginia came straight towards the 
hostile ships. She fired no shot ; no man showed 
himself on her decks. The Federals assailed her 
with well-aimed discharges from their heaviest guns, 
but they bounded harmless from her sides. Nearer 
and nearer .she drew, steering straight for the 
Oumheiiand. A moment of breathless expectation 
ensued, as it became evident that it was the in- 
tention of the Virginia to ram her opponent, an 
operation at that time quite unprecedented in naval 
warfare. 'Watching her opportunity, the Southern 
ironclad, with full steam ahead, crashed into the side 
of the Gimbeiiand, making (to use the language of a 
spectator) a hole through which a horse and cart 
could bo driven. The water rushed with a roar 
into her gaping side, and she commenced to fill 
rapidly. Nevertheless, the officer in command of 
the Cumberland continued the unequal fight. As 
deck after deck was submerged those guns which 
still continued above water were fired, until the 
ship went down with her colours flying. Her com- 
mander was not on board at the time, being engaged 
in a court of inquiry on shore. As soon as he 
heard that the Virginia was in sight he procured a 
horse and galloped off to Newport News, but arrived 
there just in time to see his fine vessel dis- 
appearing under the water. Of the CumbmiancHs 
crew one hundred and twenty-eight were killed in 
action or drowned, while of those saved a large 
number were woniided. 

The Congress, which had been an eye-witness of 
the fate of her sister-ship, now sought protection 
.under cover of the laud batteries; but in so doing 
she ran ashore, where she lay a helpless target for 
the Virginia, yfhidli bored her through and through 
with shells,, and finally' set her on fire. She then 
surrendered; but the. officers of the Virginia were 
unable, to. approach her in order , to take possession 
owing to the: nuirderpus fire from the shore hat-^ 
teries within whose range she was, ^ 

During the fight .Comniodbre Buchanan, the 
commander of thd Ffrjj^ma, was.iVQiihded and dis- 
abled, and the command, devolved oh Lieutenant 
Jones. Notwithstanding : the heavy armour of' the 
ironclad, her loss in killed and Wounded so far was 
twenty-one. Another of. the enemy’s ships,, the 
Minnesota, had also grounded, and the Fw-gmia now ; 
turned her attention to that vesseL It was evident 
that she was .completely at the mercy, of tlie . ironT 
clad, and her commander had already prepared ito 
set her on fire and then abandon her, when the' 
Virginia, on the approach of night, drew off, intend- 


ing to. renew her work of destruction on the 
morrow. 

The news of this eventful day was telegraphed 
all over the South, .and caused immense rejoicing, for 
already, in anticipation they saw the entire Northern 
fleet destroyed, the blockade raised, and the seaport 
towns of the enemy laid under contribution. But 
their rejoicing was premature, for the Virginia luii 
only received half of her baptism of fire, and the ; 
following day was destined to be a still more notable 
one in the naval annals of the country. 

As a matter of fact, while the unequal battle was 
raging in Hampton Roads, the rival ironclad was 
already on her w<ay to avenge the disaster suffered 
by the North ; about nine o’clock the same evening . 
she arrived on the scene, several hours after the 
withdrawal of the Virginia. She was designed by a 
Swede named Ericsson, and had, on aocoimt of her 
peculiar shape, been humorously described as a 
cheese-box on a jilank, for she presented a flat 
surface almost flush with the water, surmounted by. 
a gun-turret and a small conning-tower. The. con- 
struction of the Monitor had been ridiculed in the 
North, so that it had been necessary to build her 
under private enterprise, her inventor and builders 
stipulating that they were to receive no pay unless 
it was proved that the eraft could withstand, the 
fire, of the heaviest batteries. 

Next morning the Virginia reappeared on the 
scone, intending to give the coup de prttes to the . 
Minnesota. This latter ves.sel was in her old posi- 
tion ; but .alongside of her was a onrious-Iooking 
craft which the Southerner.? at once knew to be 
the Monitor... The Northern ironclad steered directly 
for the Virginia, whereupon the latter slowed do.wir 
her engines as if to better survey her new adversary.. 
As the two ve.sse]s approached, the' Virginia opomd . 
fire on her opponent, which was promptly returned. 
It soon became apparent to the commander of the 
Virginia that the turret of the Monitor .was invul- 
nerable, and as she was level with the water' find 
had no broadside at which to aim, the ' shot passed . 
harmlessly over her. He now directed his attention 
to the conning- tower with better result, for a shell 
struck directly in front of the : sight-hole, and 
Lieutenant "Worden, in command, received a wound 
in the face which temi:)orarily blinded him,- the 
command devolving on Lieutenant Greene. 

After two hours of hard fighting the ironclads- 
had been, able to make no impression on one another, 
the armour on either side having proved, to he in-. 
vulnerable. Lieutenant Jones, hi Command of the- 
Virginia, thereupon determined to ram his opponent, 
or, failing in' that mancenvre, to grapple with her 
and hoard her. Owing to' the defective steering- 
gear of. the, Virginia nearly an hour was spent in. 
trying to , bring her into the proper position to- 
: effect this operation, and the m-ovement was taken: 
by onlookers; as an attempt to retreat, or at least 
as . evidence: that the Southern ironclad, had been 
: '.toioiisly daniaged. When at last the Fwp'iwm had 
got'mto.the required position it waa found that she- 
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could not get enough headway ^ effect a decisive 
blow, for her chimney had been, so riddled with 
shot that she could scarcely get enovigh draught to 
keep her engines in motion. , Bor the same reason 
the idea of boarding had tohe givenhip/the AfojiJiior 
proving top .nimble fcir her opponent. While at 
close quartersj if not actually touching her adver- 
sary, the Monitor fired two shots at the Virginia. 
So. great was the ppncussion caused by this discharge 
i that the crew of the . after-guns were knocked over, 
bleeding profusely froih the nose and ears. 

Alt this while the vessels were so enveloped in 
smoke that they were to a great extent invisible to 
each other and to the spectators on shore, who were 
following with breathless excitement the progress 
of a contest which was destined to have such an 
important bearing on the war. Now and then, 
when one of the hostile ships, in the course of her 
evolutions, emerged so far from the cloud of smoke 
as : to be distinctly visible, her appearance was 
greeted with ringing cheers by friends on either 
shore or on board the vessels of . the contending 
fleets. 

^ The fight had now continued for aboutfour hours, 


and the Monitor evidently thought it useless to 
proceed further, as it had been proved that either 
ironclad was quite invulnerable to the other; she 
accordingly withdrew, while the Virginia returned 
to the dockyard at Norfolk to repair her injuries, 
and to give an opportanity to her crew to take a 
rest after two days of hard and exciting fighting. 

This remarkable contest was decisive in more 
ways than one. It wrested from the Soirth their 
brief hopes of naval supremaG3'', while it gave a 
lesson to the Powers of the Old World bj^ proving 
decisively that the days of old wooden ships of Var 
were numbered. Acting on the hint, they com- 
menced with renewed impetus the construction of 
armour-clad vessels, the practical history of which 
may be said to date from the famous combat 
between the Monitor and the Virginia. 

Both of the vessels which took part in this 
strange encounter met with a tragic end. A few 
months later, when Norfolk navy-yard was again 
evacuated (tliis time by the Confederates), the 
Virginia was destroyed to prevent her from falling 
into the enemy’s hands, while in the same year 
the ilfonfto' was lost at sea, 


CHINESE HUM OTJB. 

By Helena von PoseciC, Author of Thehla's Deomon, Adrift in Naples^ &c. 


HE following stories, a few among | 
the inaiiy told me in China by a 
Chinaman, are jotted down to give | 
a glimpse of a little-recognised trait 
of Chinese character: love, of fun ! 
and keen appreciation of humour. 

: To .nuiny a Weaterner it would come as a surprise 
to hear.' the hearty laughter of the Ghiuese at an 
amusing storyi and to see the merry twinkle of 
their almond ej'es at, some humorous' remark. When 
a dispute: has: arisen between a foreigner and a 
group of : Chinese, and voices ; are beginning to 
rise rather high and trouble is evidently brewing, 
if the foreigner can adroitly seize the comic side 
■of the question, make a witty remark about it, and 
(laugh, good.-huniouredljv his opponents, if' their 
' . passions are not aroused, ,wiE burst into a hearty 
•guffaw. Then, good . temper being restored, the. 
•discussion can be resumed in an amicable spirik 
' Such, stories naturally ,lo^: in translation, especi- . 

ally those which depend, for their complete under- j 
, v. Standing): upon a knowledge of Ohhiese customs ; 
but many of them will forcibly, remind the reader 
: •of :., anecdotes in bnr o-wn and other .European , 

lauds. , . , 

Here is one which exemj)lilies the national 
fondness -for •.:,o\itwitt^^ for. personal : 

::::(advah:ta|e' ■ U :• • b'; - • ■ 

Once upon a time there were two brothers who 
cultivated their farm in partnership. 'When the 


season had come to harvest their rioe^cro^,s the 
younger asked, ‘How shaU , we; dividfl: tlm ;:erop: 
between us?’ Sao Da, the eldeiv answer,' ‘T( W 
take the upper half, and you shall have the lower.' 
‘ That wouldn’t be fair,’ said the younger man. ‘ If 
I take the top half this time, and you take it 
next time, -svill that do?’ the elder asked. .His 
brother thought there could be no objection to 
this plan, and contented himself with the roots 
and stalks, looking , forward meanwhile to next 
year’s harvest, when all the grain should be his, 
as it was Sao Da’s this year. When seed-time 
came round again the younger asked, ‘Shall 
we sow the riee now?’ ‘Oh,’ said his brother, 
‘my idea is that we; should plant potatoes this 
year.’ ■' . 

History does not narrate the: sequel. 

, If our first anecdote is thoroughly Ohinese, our 
second might vCiTy, well pass muster among our 
French neighbours As a gasconade, reminding' one 
strongly of the Oasoon who capped :the boasting 
stories. of a friend by asserting that in his own 
home nothing was ever used for firewood save the 
batons of , the ; nimierous niarshals who, had from 
„.tiin6 :;inimemorial ■ belonged to; his familjL Still 
greater .is its ;• similarity ; ;,td the tale of the two 
( American travellers, one of whom, . if, I remember 
rightly, .boasted .that (during: his, travels he had seen 
a cabbage as large as a house, when the other 
immediately rejoined that he had seen a saucepan 
as large as a church. . The first speaker demurred 
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to tliis statement ; but tbe other eflectiially silenced 
him by saying, ‘My saucepan was made to boil 
your cabbage in.’ 

Behold, ill the following story, ‘Gascons’ and 
‘ tail-talkers ’ ill China ; 

THE TWO BOASTERS. 

Two friends were talking together. One said, 
‘In my house there is a bath which is so large 
that if three thon.saiid men were to bathe in it 
they Would only take up a tiny bit of space.’ ‘At 
my home,’ rejoined the: other, ‘there is a hamhoo- 
tree which has grown so high as to reach the sky; 
and, because it couldn’t get any higher, the top has 
bent round, and groirn down again till it touches 
the ground.’ ‘There never were such hainboos,’ 
said his friend indignantly. ‘ If there were no 
such bamboos,’ retorted the .second speaker, ‘how 
could your bath be hound round?’ The baths of 
the Chinese are generally made of wood, hound 
together with bamboos. 

The story of the would-be pawnbroker reminds 
us neither of Gascony nor of America, but of the 
Emerald Isle; for the mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity which it depicts very much resembles 
the characteristics of the typical Irishman as 
represented — perhaps sometimes misrepresented — 
in numerous well-known anecdotes. It may be as 
well to preinise tliat a paivnbroker’s is one of the 
most .respeotable and lucrative businesses in China, 
and no one pah enihark in it without a considerable 
outlay of capital : 

THE WOULD-BE PAWNBUOKBK. 

There was once a man who took it into his head 
that he would like to open a pawnshop, so he 
questioned an acquaintance with regard to the cost 
of such an undertaking. ‘To: open a large pawn- 
shop,’ replied the other, ‘would require perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of taels; but you might 
open a smaU one with some tens of thousands.’ 
‘Would I need as much, as all that?’ exclaimed 
the aspirant, considerably taken aback. ‘Why, I 
only need; a counter and a few pawn-tickets.’ His 
own, view of the case evidently satisfying him, he 
opened a shdp, “ with a counter and, some pawn- 
tickets as his stockdn-txade. By-and-hy a man 
brought a garment i to pawn. The pawnbroker 
carefully wrote on a ticket a description of the, 
article in question, together with the amount for 
which it was pledged, theii gave: the ticket, to , his 
customer and took, the; gariUeht—-toiZd The 
customer, however, wad hot satisfied, aiid was in- 
considerate enough to :a8k :for; his liioney ;: but the 
pawnbroker had his answer ready. v ‘ If: I give; you 
money,’ he said, ‘you will only have to give it hack 
to nie when yon come to redeem yoitr, pledge. In 
order to save the trouble of giving' aiid taking hack, 
:the , best: way will -he for: us :to do nothing; except- 
, that jhu shall pay the interest : when you ^redeem 
the , pledge.’ Unfortunately ' I cannot ' enlighten; my ■ 


readers as to the re.aiilts of this higlily original 
way of carrying on business. 

Here is a story on the very e.ssential Chinese 
topic of filial duty ; 

THE UM'ILIAL .SON. 

There was once upon a time a very unfilial son. 
So disobedient was he that if his father told him 
to go to the east he rvould go to the west; if his 
father told him to go to the west he invariably 
went towards the east. (This is a Chinese- idiom 
for ex 2 )reEsing contrariety of disposition.) All his 
life long he had been disobedient. At last the old 
man, as he lay on his deathbed, greatly feared that 
his undiitifiil son w'ould not take the trouble to 
bury him in a favourable spot. After much cogita- 
tion he thought of a plan for ensuifng what is 
of such vital importance in Chinese eyes. ‘If I 
die,’ he said, ‘you must bury me in the water.’ 
The father concluded that, in accordance with 
his usual line of conduct, the son would do the 
exact ojiposite of what ho was told. So, after con- 
gratulating himself, no doubt, on his astuteness in 
arranging to get buried in a good place oii diy 
land, tbe old man died. But, lilasl his admir- 
able scheme failed. After the father’s death the 
young man said to himself, ‘All my, lifetime I 
have disobeyed my father; now that he is dead 
I will obey him this once.’ So, in scrupulous 
obedience to the dying injunction, he buried his 
father in the water. 

Here is a hit at the mean man, who is by , fio 
means an unusual jihenomenon in the Middle 
Kingdom, but who there, as, elsewhere, ia regarded 
as a good subject for a jest ; 

THE STINGY HOST, , 

A very mean mail once invited some acquaint- 
ances to a feast, but made such scanty provisioh for 
them that no, sooner was the food placed on the 
table than it disappeared as if by magic, Figura- 
tively sjieaking, there was scarcely a mouthful for 
each guest. One of the latter asked the host to 
have a lamp put on the table. ‘ Why ? * asked the 
host in amazement. ‘ It is still early ; it is quite 
light.’ ‘ One can see nothing on the table,’ was the 
crushing rejoinder. 

Our next tale turns the tables on the guest, and 
shows that the genus.'bora ’ is known in China : : 

THE TEDIOUS GUEST. 

A certain man was very fond of calling upon his 
friends; and, ruifortunately, when he once got into 
their houses it Was very difficult to get him out of 
them again. One day an individual whom he 
was honouring with a .long visit got very tired of 
his; company, ;hut did not know how to get rid of 
hiiniiasdie coidd not V well tell hiin point-hlank 
,;%;^;:;::So got up and looked at the sky. . ‘ Clouds 
.■are gathering,’ he said, suggestively ; ‘it will soon 
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rain.’ His visitor replied with alacrity, ^ If it . is 
going to rain I mnstn’t go ; it might, rain before I 
reach home.’ So he did not go; The unhappy 
host, finding this /plan unavailing, racked his 
brains for another ; and by-and-by he rose and 
looked out again. ‘The clouds are scattering,’ 
he said; ‘perhaps it won’t rain, after all.’ ‘If 
it is not: going to rain,’ remarked the imperturb- 
able guest, ‘there is no need to hurry: I can 
stay on.’ . . . 

: The foible depicted in the following story might 
possibly, with some slight modifications, find its 
parallel among fashionable circles in England ; 

THE PEOPLE WHO WANTED TO SHOW OFF. 

: A family had jnst bought a new bedstead. It 
was very grand and ornamental, and they were 
aiiStious that a: family with whom they were con- 
nected by marriage should see and admire it. But 
how could they manage it ? It would seem rather 
silly to say, ‘Come and look at our fine new bed- 
stead.’ A more roundabout and delicate way of 
proceeding must be devised. After a little cogita- 
tion a oapitaL plan suggested itself. The mater- 
farailias feigired illness, and lay upon the new 
bedstead. As had been anticipated, the other 
materfamilias called to inquire after her health, 

. was ushered into the: sick-room, and took her seat 
. by the side of her friend. Row, the visitor, on her 
part, had really come in order to show off a new' 
pair of shoes. Acoordingly, as she sat by the bed- 
side she raised her foot rather high so that the 
prettily embroidered shoes might not escape notice. 
Then , she thus addressed the invalid: ‘House- 
mother, what illness are you suffering from?’ The 
lady: in bed was not too ill to observe the elevated 
foot, and to know what was meant by, it, so she 
replied, ‘I . am suffering fronr the same disease of 
the heart as yourself.’ , 

Many another example of Chinese wit might he 
given ; . but as I do not wish to imitate the tedious 
guest above referred to, I will wind , up with an 
-anecdote bearing less resemblance , than the others 
to those told among Western nations,, and there- 
tnpon take ihy;; leave : 

//S//' TBE TANTALlSlNO STORT-TELLEE. / ; , . 

. ’ A -passenger-boat full of people was on the point 
of pushing off from the shore, wheu a man came 
.rnnnittg.np in hot haste, and asked to he taken on' 
board. ‘There’s no room. We can’t take you,’ 
answered the boatmen. But he was not to be put 
off so easily. ‘ If you will let me come,’ he cried, 

‘ I will tell you a tale.’ The passengers began to 
discuss the situation. ‘We have nothing to do,’ 

; ftsy :Said to oAch -other, ‘ and it’s very tedious. If 
ho were to tell us a story it would while aw'ay the 
time.’ Acfiordingly (regulations as, to- the number 
of . passengers;, being: by , no , means strict --dn the : 
Flowery Land) the applicant was allowed to come 
on board. The passengers squeezed closer together, 


and so managed to make room for him, proving' the 
truth of the, German adage, ‘Many patient slieep 
go into a small fold.’ After giving the new-comer 
a little hreathing-time, they asked for the promised 
story. Without hesitation ho began: ‘Oh’ao Ch’ao 
once led eight liuiidred and thirty thou, sand men 
(infantry and cavalry) to the south of the Yang-tze,’ 
Oh’ao Oh’ao, we must premise, was a faniou.s Chinese 
General who lived in the time of the Han dynasty, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and whose 
deeds of prowess are still related with great gusto 
among his fellow-countrymen. ‘On their way,’ 
went on our story-teller, ‘they had to cross a river 
by a bridge which consisted of a single plank. 
They crossed over one by one,’ Here the narrator 
began to make noises which were supposed to repre- 
sent the trampling of the steeds: teh-teh-teh. This 
went on, till his audience grew rather tired of it, 
and at last some one said, ‘ Please go on with the 
story,’ ‘ You must wait for them to cross the 
bridge,’ was the answer. ‘When eight hundred 
and thirty thousand men and horses have to cross 
a one-plank bridge, it won’t do to hurry them ; they 
must he careful, or they might fall into the water,’ 
and he calmly resumed his teh-kh-teh. Again his 
audience pleaded for a continuation of the story, 
but again he declined to bq hurried. ‘They can’t 
cross the bridge in a short time,’ he said ; ‘ they 
must go slowly and carefully.’ .So. he went, on .with 
his teh-teh-teh, and, however much he rvas iirged, 
he would say nothing else. At last, the .boat reached 
its destination, and the story , was n6Yer:,:finii3hed; : 
because Ch’ao Oh’ao’s array had not yet: had time 
to cross the one-plank bridge. 


I DpAM. , 

I hream of a night in golclen . June, 

I dream of a song gone by, 

When Queen of a sea of stars, the moon. 

Arose in the tender sky. 

I dream of a boat on the silver tide 
And ah hour that uould not lust ; 

I dream of them still, though worlds divide 
The present from the past:! 

I dream of the song you sang to me, 

I dream of the love that woke, 

Where the shining tide that flowed to the sea , 
To the lilies softly spoke ! 

, I dream of the flower: yoU wore at ypui- heart, 

• The .tender words you said— 

I dream of them still, though wide seas part 
The living from the dead. 

I dream of a heart that once was thine, 

,, And a love both deep and : great, 

■iAnd so through ftadow and through shine 
■ T listen and' wathh -and: wait ; : 

Though iah as : earth from Ileayih' above, - 
/: . ’Sometimes : to-day are, yOu, : ; 

:::I,:kno'w you■:wiil^.opme :'a^^ last, :my , love, ' :' 

. And make my dream come true i 

Cuiwon BiuaHAm, 
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TALKS WITH G I K L S. 

JENNY WREN AND PINE FEATHERS. 

By Katharine Buebill. 


P any one ever liad a tliorouglily suit- 
able, sensible workaday dress it i.s 
Jenny Wren. Her plain brown coat 
and skirt is so useful and comfort- 
able, and so well adapted to all 
Aveathers, that she never needs to 
trouble about her clothes. Really, she has no time ; 
for a more busy, active, bustling little creature 
never lived. On cold winter mornings, ivhen 
depressed Robins sit ivith drooping heads, sadly 
watching the bright colour fade in their smart 
waistcoats. Mistress Jenny gaily hops about from 
twig to twig and scolds the Robins roundly for 
their melancholy aspect. She is so merry and 
bright that she even infuses a little energy into 
the dejected-looking sparroivs, and cheers the whole 
garden with her haiipy song. Brave little brown 
bird ! you are no mere fair-weather friend, only- 
staying here when the air is soft and the skies are 
clear ; you make your home with us the whole year 
round, and help to brighten the sunless, dreary days. 
When the swallows are fussily packing up for their 
annual trip to the Nile, Jenny is planning out how 
she will amuse us during the winter months. She 
watches the last bachelor swallow, who has been 
giving a fareAvell-party to some Northern friends, 
sail away to the south, and then she sings us a pert 
little song, ‘ Never mind, ne-ver mind ; let him go 
to the sunshine and the flowers.. What does it 
matter! I am here, T am here, and will never 
desert you.’ . 

Nature coloured the Macaw’s feathers and gave 
him a shriek that is fearsome ; she makes a dowdy 
little brown bird a pleasant companion. All 
human Macaws do not shriek at you, though their 
garments have that tendency, and all dowdy Jenny 
Wrens are not agreeable to meet. The art in 
dressing is neither to be Maoawish and conspicuous, 
nor to stick to the brown feathers on occasions Avhen 
their very plainness makes you as conspicuous as 
if you were coloured like the Dyer’s Poodle. , The 
: No. 343,-You, Yn. [AU. lligMs 


Mikado Avas very anxious ‘ to make the punishment 
fit the crime;’ AA'omen should be equally anxious 
to make their costume fit their environment. At 
present thei’e is a AA'avo (literally Avaving) of absolute 
unsuitability going OA'or the country : the loose, 
floating lace veil. It may have looked charming 
thrown over our great-grandmothers’ Avhite beav'er 
bonnets (by the Avay, Fanny Squeers had the same 
kind of A'eil, only green, on her broAvn beaver, AA'hen 
we rather gather it Avas unattractive); but, copied 
in cheap materials streaming in the wind, it is not 
only ridiculous but hideously unbecoming. I don’t 
say anything about the discomfort of trailing lace 
or net flapping about your ears, because we all 
know the old saying about suffering to be beauti- 
ful. Unnecessary physical suffering neA'er produced 
beauty yet, and neA’er Avill. You have only to look 
at a tightly laced, girt-in figure to see that; a pin- 
cushion chest is the result, and a painted smile of 
misery painful to Avitness. Do not go to the other 
extreme and robe yourself in a floppy sack ; it, is just 
as ugly to have your clothes too loose as too tight. 
Every girl and woman ought to Avant to make her- 
self as nice to look at as possible. It is by no mean's 
a question of money ; many of the richest women 
are mere blots on the landscape, their AA'ealth 
only serving to let them pile more uglinesses on to 
them. A girl -with a stoall dress-alloAvance must 
plan it out carefully— the best results from the 
smallest outlay; she must nev'er be; led astray into 
buying anything ‘ kenspeckled.’ Which reminds me 
of an American story about a girl who, with little 
to spend, invested quite a large number of dollars 
in bronze boots. At first she thought them bronzily 
‘a tbing of beauty;’ far from their remaining 
‘a joy : for ever,’ she greAV to loathe them, and 
fervently Avished they could ‘ fade into nothingness ’ 
and let her have her money back. Avoid broiize 
boots,, very elaborate hats, scarlet coats, . and large 
checks. A , red coat looks, and is, charming if you 
have :half-a-dozen ; but if one coat is your portion, : 
Jieserved.] June 26, 1904. 
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both you and your friends will be deadly sick of 
your Meplii3to|)lielian garment by the end of the 
winter. I .say winter advisedly; surely no. one 
would be so far left to herself as to wear, red in 
summer. 

I know it .sounds very dull, and witty journalists 
say caustic thing.s about an Englishwoman’s Livery ; 
but fora badly-off girl there is nothing like dark- 
blue serge. It wears for ever, it does not cockle or 
shrink with the damp, and you can brighten it or 
depre. 5 s it just as you want to with blouses, collars, 
belts, ties, and hats. It is a good foundation-stone 
on which to huLid. One other thing: poor people 
cannot afford to go to sales. Shopkeepers are not 
philanthropists. Why should they he ? Their sacri- 
ficial reductions and attractive bargains are very 
often great failure.? when yon see them in the cold 
light of the next day, away from the crowd and 
electric light. You can, of course, buy materials 
cheaper during sale-time ; hut probably you buy 
yards of stuff you do not really want at the time 
and will never use. To buy material to keep is 
simply idiotic. As for the French Model gowns 
that go for half-price, they are never fresh — how 
could they he ? They have stood gracefully in the 
showroom from the first day when you were invited 
‘ to inspect our choice goods from the Paris markets ’ 
till the . day when they are no longer worthy of 
a stand, , hut are ignominiously piled on a sofa. 
People with plenty of money (and time) to waste 
can buy rubbish at sales to throw away afterwards 
if they, like ; hut the small-allowanced girl is wiser 
to leave the remnant-counter alone. Nothing looks 
worse than crushed and tawdry finery ; yet some 
women seem to imagine the faded four-guinea 
hat, bought (‘ such a bargain, dear ! ’) at twenty- 
seven-and-six, mu.?t look as well as when it was 
first tried on. Think how often it ftos been 
tried on; that ought to cool the bargain-hunter’s 
ardour. 

As far as possible every one should try to look 
fresh and clean, especially young girls. Wa.sMng 
materials are marvellously cheap. A white flannel 
blouse chan looks infinitely better than a .satin 
confection that is manifestly soiled. There is no 
need to run up) enormous laundry hills while you 
have two hands, a tin of ‘Sapon,’ and a hath with 
a hot-water tapj. Any girl can hny for three 
shillings enough really charmingly spn-igged or 
flowered delaine to make a fresh and dainty blouse 
which she can wash herself ivhen it is dirty. The 
other day a friend said to me what I thought was 
sadly true In England we are all desperately 
afraid of being able to use our hands, and terribly 
ashamed of being caught working.’ Why do women 
want to he ! discovered ’ (as they say in .stage direc- 
tions) sitting on a chair doing nothing, and ‘looking 
frae thein like J ook. the Laird’, s brither ’ ? To call on 
..peopJe and find : them all sitting about in ‘elegant 
.idleness’ is, anything hut inspiriting. I would 
much rather find my hostess making curtains or 
. nailing down . the carpet than pcodgily clasping 


her hands in front of her. Are we ashamed of 
work ? We must be, or why do people apologise 
for opiening their front-door? It’,s their own 
door, and they are quite at liberty to open it or 
bang it in my face as they feel inclined. Who 
cares one straw if the cook has gone to .see a sick 
aunt and the parlour-maid is away for a holiday ? 
I do not see the use of keeping a dog and hark- 
ing myself, so I do not persistently open the front- 
door ; hut I should not apDologise even if I found 
a bishop or a publisher on the dooustep ! Girls ! 
do not be ashamed of using your fingers. ‘ Gan 
do is easily carried about,’ and a much better com- 
panion than what the Chinaman calls ‘ No can 
do no savvy.’ 

If a girl goes out a good deal, has no maid, and 
a small allowance, she must learn to make her own 
frocks. By the way, what is a small allowance ? I 
should say fifteen pounds a year; but a smart 
society maiden would probably say five hundred 
pounds, so it really is a epuestion of degree. Also, 
it is a question of tipjs and presents. Seraphina 
with thirty pounds, a rich aunt, and a clever maid, 
will make a better show than lolanthe with one 
hundred and fifty pounds, no maid, and never a tip. 
If yon live in the country you do not require half 
the money you would have to spend in London. 
Parents vdio can afford it should give their girls 
a good allowance, and let them have plenty of 
pretty things. We are only really young once. 
‘ Autumn’s be.5t light’ may bring us a second youth, 
a sort of Indian summer ; hut there is none, of ‘ the 
wild freshness of morning,’ nothing of that delight- 
ful irresponsibility that belongs to youth alone; 
We may ‘psass for thirty-five in the dn,sk, with the 
light behind us,’ hut we cannot face the full flood 
of the noontide sun, We may have young hearts, 
hut the elasticity has left our steps, we are laggards 
in the race ; ro.se-crowned youth flashes pMst us on 
the white road, Youth the Conqueror! who.® 
radiant eyes do not see the, milestones by the way. 
Let him deck himself with green-and-gold, and 
wreath his chariot with flowers; soon enough come.s 
the day when his face is veiled, and he creeps along 
in the shadows. The young love what is bright 
and piretty ; let them have it. For a mother to 
dress herself in the height of the fashion and 
give her daughter poor, shabby clothes is a depth 
of meanness I do not like to think about. It i.s 
too contemptible for a mother to be jealous of 
the pretty young face, and begrudge it its little 
trhmipjhs. Women want to eat their cake and have 
it , too. Kept cake giA'es you indigestion. They 
want to have the best in youth and the he,st in iage, 
totally forgetting in their inane Stupndity that 
clinging to the rags of youth only .spoils their old 
age and makes it ridiculous. It is much bettor to 
grow old gracefully and charmingly than to pmut 
heavily after youth who has spread bis golden 
pinions and is sailing airily away. Wigs will not 
catch him, nor bottles of hair-dye ; and he is not 
,to he entrapped by the most skittish .white muslin 
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and 'babyisli toqne. A woman who knows liow to 
grow old lures youth back by the very reasonable- 
ness of her beauty ; he will touch the white hair 
with his wings and bring a soft flusli to the cheek 
and a light in the tired eyes. Old age can and 
ought to lie beautiful, full of sympathy for the 
young things whose stumbling feet are just begin- 
ning to feel their way, full of wise counsels and 
tenderness for mistakes, never forgetting that though 
experience teaches, yet the road of experience is a 
hard one to travel. Old age should want to pick 
up the flints and clear the road, not put obstacles 
in the way. Do you reniemher that most beau- 
tiful of old gentlewomen, Madame de Florae ? 
Certainly she was French ; hut we all know 
other English Madame de Floraos who ai'e just 
as charming. 

There is one other thing I would like to say about 
Girls’ dress-allowances : what are they expected to 
cover? la it to he everything, including stamps, 
railway journe 3 'S, tips to servants, and presents, or 
does it only mean actual hats, clothes, and hoots ? 
Parents should make it quite clear to a girl w'hat 
exactly they moan her to do with her money before 
they give it her. Stampage and joumoy-money 
make tremendous holes ; an allowance to cover 
them would need to he a fairly aubataiitial one if 
a girl is to be well-dressed also. Lucky yoitng 
woman who have a really good allowance — say one 
hundred pounds a year— have no right to go about 
scrubby and shabby, aud then for excuse say they 
give all their money away in charity. It’s ex- 
tremely unfair to their parents. A father gives his 
daughter sufficient money to make her a presentable 
member of society ; he is quite justified in being 
annoyed when she appears like a last year’s ‘ Tattie- 
bogle’ or a perambulating rag-bag. I do not care 
how much she gives away ; it ’s not her money to 
give. A tired man likes to see his womenkind look 
bright and pretty in the evening; he pays for the 
clothes, and he certainly has every right to expect 
to see them. I am not a believer in the ‘any old 
black rag for home ’ theory. Why not dress up for 
your own people as much as you do for strangers ? 

And gi’e to me my higonet, 

My bishops’ satin gown, 

For I maun tell the bailie’s wife 
That Oolin’s come to town. 

My Turkey slippers maun g.ae on, 

My hose o’ pearl-blue ; 

'Tis a’ to please my ain gudeman, 

For he’s haith leal and: true. 

All this magnifioenoe, the bishops’ satin, the 
bigouet, and the pearl-blue hose, were not, for a, 
distinguished visitor, nor for a tea-party at the 
Provo-st’s ; they ware ‘ a’ to please my ain gudeman.’ 
Bravo, Mistress Colin 1 you know how to appre- 
ciate your ‘ leal and true ’ gudeman, and you do not 
stop at dressing yourself in your finest clothes. 
The house is tidied, ilka thing must look braw, and 
‘twa fat hens’ must at once he killed and cooked 
in case Colin is hungry. The children, too, are not 


forgotten; they must don their hest. ‘Give little 
Kate her button-gown and Jock lii.s Sunday coat. 
Now, do you not think the wife of gudeman Oolin 
was a very wise, sensible, and happ)' woman ? And 
is it not a great pity that wive.5 do not all agree 
with her that ‘There’s nae luck ahoot the hoo.se 
when oor gudeman ’s awa ’ ? 

Many women love clothes ; they are horn .so, and 
cannot help it. Our own good Queen Bess was one, 
and poor unhappj^ Josephine another. They will 
have frocks and frills and furhelow.s wliether they 
can pay for them or not. Intense love of dre.ss 
becomes a Mania ; if any one feels it coming on, it 
is as well to nip it in the hud before it becomes 
violent. You can hardly blame a pretty woman for 
wanting quantities of beautiful things ; to-day the 
gowns are beautiful, and as flimsy and expensive as 
they are lovelj' ; hut even the prettiest woman would 
do well to pause before she runs up enormous hills 
that she can never possibly pay. The hill must he 
paid .some daj'; however far off it looks, the Day of 
Reckoning is hound to come, and very often the Day 
of Reckoning means the Day of Financial Smash. A 
woman is no better than an irre.sponsihle idiot who 
ruins her husband and breaks up the home for tlie 
sake of clothes. You see in the papers de.soriptions 
and j>rices of gowns that fairly make you gasp. ].s 
it possible for one woman (with an empty head) 
to represent so much money, exclusive of jewels, at 
one time ? I hope it is an exaggeration that women 
pay twenty pounds for a white muslin blouse and 
fifteen pounds for a petticoat ; bxtt if they do, then 
all I can say is, they have very little to do with 
their money. When the upper classes are over- 
dressed and loaded with chains atid bangles, the 
lower grades of society natprally follow suit, and 
the results are not pleasing. Pearls are heautifnl, 
even imitation pearls ; we think of the wonderful, 
ropes of pearls that Lothair bought for Theodora, of 
Cleopatra melting pearls in a goblet of wine, and 
we look out of the window to see the milk-girl and 
greengrocer’s girl in pleasant converse at the area- 
gate, each sporting a pearl dog-collar of blatant and 
awful hideousness. You meet long pearl chains in 
tram-cars in conjunction with tweed skirts and coffee 
coats. It ’snot the pearls being imitation I object 
to ; it is the incongruitj'' of their suTrounding.s, 
Wliat induces women, many of them who ought 
to know better, to wear ear-rings when their ears 
are unpierced? The screwed or clamped-on ear- 
ring looks hideous, especially when it is an enor- 
mous paste-bead or a slab of turquoise that never 
saw a turquoise-mine. When the ears have been 
pierced, and the ear-rings are real aud really beauti- 
ful, they are a.very effective and charming decora- 
tion. I am not so narrow-minded as to talk of. 
nose-rings and other East Indian adornments as 
I some ] 3 eople do ; hut the ear-ring should hang 
from the ear. Beautiful jewels enhance the beauty 
of a beautiful woman ; a short, fat, dumpy woman 
plastered oyer .with pearls and diamonds, with .a 
[. tiara like a , five-barred gate above her round face 
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and knobbly forehead, only draws attention to her 
plainness by the glitter and sparkle. People must 
dress to suit their own particular form of beauty 
(or ugliness), and wear what is becoming to them, 
not merely what happens to be the fashion of the 
monieiit. The besst dressers have a certain indi- 
viduality about their clothes. If jmii can only 
afford the plainest, simplest, and cheapest garments, 
you can always put them on carefully; have a clean 
face and well- brushed hair. Really well-dressed 
hair, smooth and glos.sy, makes a shabby gown 
look well. A head like a furze-bush would spoil 
the smartest frock ever made. Girls can look very 
nice and very charming without spending a fortune, 
e.speoially if they choose what is becoming. 

I wish it were po.ssible for young girls to wear 
11 lore white; they never look so nice as in simple 
white frocks. Alas ! white frocks are an extravagant 
item, though there is a delicious butter-muslin at 
twopence-lialfpeiiny a yard that washes beautifully. 
We love white ; is it to he wondered at 1 We 
are wrapped in white when we first make our 
entry into the world, and wo are wrapped in white 
when we leave it. May the All-Merciful forgive the 
du.st and the grime that our skirts have gathered, 
and see only the white soul that we brought with us 
ill the beginning. White is emblematic ; you remem- 
ber the ‘ clad in white samite mystic wonderful.’ A 
little child wears white, so does a girl at her con- 
firmation; and, if it’s only made of nun’s veiling, 
a girl should wear white on her wedding-day. If we 
go from, the sublime to the ridiculous, we remember 
that Tilhurina wont stark mad in white satin and 
the confidante in white linen ; poor confidante, she 
had a hard life of it ! She had to ‘ weep when 
she weeiia, smile when she smiles, go mad when 
she goes mad ’—and no one ever was madder than 


Tilburina. ‘ You observed how she mangled the 
metre.’ 

However much money a girl has to spend, she 
would be well advised not to ruin herself in 
scent. I say scent, not scents, for no sane person 
ever hu 3 's different scents ; she makes up her 
mind which is her own particular scent and 
sticks to it. To meet a person drenched in ‘ Eau 
d’Espagne’ or reeking of violets is anything but 
pleasant. If j'ou do use scent it must be very 
faint, elusive, and lingering — just a faint, uncon- 
scious perfume about everything you possess. This 
is not arrived at by shaking a bottle of ‘ White 
Rose’ on to a pocket-handkerchief. Sometimes a 
scent hring.s back old, forgotten, far-off things ; the 
very perfume tinged ‘with the tender grace of a 
day that is dead.’ Certain scents we associate 
with people, others with places. Mint-sauce is not 
romantic, but it always reminds me of a quaint little 
garden by the banks of the Tweed, where the height 
of bliss was to pick and eat mint. There was 
southernwood in that garden too ; in imagination I 
can smell it now. I once knew a girl boxed up in 
Switzerland miles from the sea who used to walk 
ever so far to sniff a paling painted with tar. I 
know nothing more delightfully British than tar; 
and what greater joy can the exiled Scot have than 
to bury his face in a bush of heather 1 — and the mis- 
guided English call it Heath ! , 

Smells are surer tlian sounds or sight 
To make your heart-strings oraolc ; 

They start those awful voices o’ nights 
That wliisper ‘Old man, come hack.’ 

That must bo why the big things pass, 

And the little things remain ; 

Like the smell of tlie w.attle by' Liohtenbarg, 
Hiding in, i 2 i the rain. 


THE CLOSED BOOK." 

CHAPIBK XXXI.— "ONDER THE tlALLOWSS KNOB. 



HE low-lying island upon which we 
found ourselves was certainly' a dis- 
mal, out-of-the-world place, covered 
by rank grass and nettles, and yellow 
with St John's wort. Ruined walls 
were scattered around the Castle of 
Tlireave itself, a square, roofless tower, which, in the 
bleakness of its gaunt .and terrible majesty, sug- 
gested the idea of an armed skeleton in the facial 
apertures of which lay the darkness of deatfi and 
decay. 

This was the monument of the Douglases’ pride and 
the engine of their , oppression during their galling 
ascendency, vyhen Archibald rode with his retinue 
of two, thousand armed retainers, many of them the 
most noted desperadoes, and ravaged the Border. 
The huge fourteenth-century fortress, once the pride. 


* Uopyright, 1904, by. ■VVilliam Le Queux. 


of kings, was still a massive pile, with walls nearly 
seventy feet high, built of commou gray moor- 
stone. 

Around the castle were tlie remains of a strong 
barbican, flanked at each angle by a circular tower, 
which had been secured in front by a deeji fosse 
, and vallum, both water and walls of the latter having 
long since disappeared. 

Then, standing outside— while the rest of the 
party, seated on the grass, were eating theiiTunoheon, 
laughing merrily, and thoroughly enjoying the 
novelty of reaching such a place — Mr Batten pointed 
to a large granite bracket jsrojecting from the front 
of the castle, high up near the roof ; the far-famed 
‘Callows , Knob ’ or ‘ Hanging Stone,’ yvhich the 
Black Douglas was wont to boast w'as nev'er with- 
out a ‘tassel,’ either in the shape of a malefactor, 
or, if none such were in custody, some unoffending 
'■vassal 1 ■'■'■■ ■ 
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Wliau the Douglases maintained their power in 
Galloway, the deeds committed within that grim, 
gray fortress were such as to invest it with fearful in- 
terest. Indeed, as I stood there with Walter Wyman, 
apart from the gay Grailloch house-party, gazing 
lip at the high gray walls that had once shel- 
tered the old soldier-monk and chronicler Godfrey 
Level, I recollected how well the weird-like halo 
that, to the present day, enrrounda the place is ex- 
pressed in those plaintive lines of the nufortnnate 
Inglis of Torsonce : 

Threave’s Castle looms a.s dark by day, 

■\Vith its walls of moorland gray, 

And the sad and sulleu stream 

'Which, like some dank, unwholesome dream, 

Creeps on its stagnant way. 

In luo-ssy pool and quagmire pent 
Around the island battlement. 

Dismal is the granite |iile 
With barbican and flanking tower. 

That frown beneath the merry smile 
Of laughing noontide hour. 

Dismal is the island when. 

With herbage rank and stunted thorn 
That clothe the blood-besprinkled feu 
In leaf and bough forlorn. 

Some evil spirit haunts it yet. 

Mr Batten was called over to the luiicheoa-piirty 
by Couiue Fenwicke, who cried, ‘ I say, Mr Batten, 
leave the author to meditate, and come and have 
something to eat. — And you also. Captain Wyman. 
Allan will covne when he ’s hungry ; he ’s feasting on 
ruins at present.’ 

Wyman excused himself for a moment, but Mr 
Batten suocumbed to the temptation of cold partridge 
and claret. 

With Walter I walked behind one of the round 
flanking towers, scrambling over the fallen masonry, 
and when out of .sight of the others we com- 
menced to carefully search for any traces of previous 
visitors. The rank grass and weeds were trodden 
down here and there by recent footsteps; but wo 
concluded that it had been done by some of our party 
who had wandered about the place prior to our own 
landing. We wondered whether Lord Glenelg or 
his companions had already been there; but the 
absence of any evidence that the laird’s boat had 
been msed for moiitlis convinced us that they had 
not.' 

‘Our first direction is to follow the shadow of the 
keep to its easterly angle when, tlie sun shines, at 
3.30, on the 17th of September. This we cannot do 
for nearly three weeks,’ I remarked, ‘ Yet it will be 
half-past three before we leave to-day, and we .shall 
then, at any rate, be able to see the vicinity of the 
spot, although we cannot fi.x it exactly iintil the day 
and hour indicated.’ 

‘ I wonder whether we .shall really find the 
casket 1 ’ Walter said eagerly. ‘ To me this seems just 
the sort of place where some treasure lies buried. 
The day before we left town I went to the British 
Mnsoum and looked up the history of the place,, 
Our record in The Closed Book is certainly borne 


out by history. Maxwell of Terregles wa.s keeper 
of the Threave in Godfrey’s day, the dawn of the 
Eeformation, and seeims to have had rather a rough 
time of it, just as the old niouk has written, John 
Gordon of Loehiuvar ; Dean Vaus of Soulseat ; the 
Macdowalls of French and of Mindork, who burned 
Brodick Castle and invaded Arran ; and James Earl 
of Ilothwell, of Earlston, as mentioned by God- 
frey Lovel, were all his prominent contemporarie.s. 
Therefore it is certainly likely that the ex-favourite 
of Lucrezia Borgia did actually conceal the ciusket 
entrusted to him soniewliere on tliis island, which 
in his day was, of course, impregnable.’ 

‘I quite 'agree,’ I answered, looking vvonderiiigly 
around. ‘ Of course, the directions are complicated, 
purposely no doubt ; and to-day it seems quite use- 
less to attempt to follow them. We must arouse no 
suspicion of our intentions.’ 

‘AVe shall require assistance when we really do 
investigate,’ my companion remarked. 

‘Then we’ll take Fred into our confidence. He 
would thoroughly enter into the spirit of the thing 
, — that I know.’ 

AVe walked hack to where the others were still 
seated on the grass, in the shadow of the high gray 
wall, with its grim ‘hanging-knob,’ and a chorus of 
jeers at my studious nature greeted me. 

‘Going to write a book, I suppose, Allan?’ cried 
Sammy Waldron, his mouth full of sandwich. ‘ Put 
me in it, old fellow. I ’m good-looking enough to 
be a hero, am I not ? ’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed Jack Handsworth, pausing to 
light a cigar. ‘Is that really your face, Sammy?’ 
Whereat the walls of the old place gave back echoes 
of wild laughter. 

Bertie Sale opened a bottle of soda clum.sily,' 
and squirted it in a lady’s face ; and Mrs Payling, 
to whom AYalter turned his attention, was dis- 
covered actually talking frocks with Connie, and 
was allowed to continue, for both men and women 
admired her for being so well turned-out on every 
occasion. 

Fred Fenwicke and Connie looked after every 
one’s comfort. On such occasions they never took 
servants. Every one helped himself and looked after 
a lady, and as such al fresco luncheons were weekly 
in the shooting season, this kind of entertainment 
had been brought to a fine art. 

The men smoked and idled, some of them lying 
stretched upon the grass, while others escorted the 
ladies around the ruins, the chief excitement being 
the loss of Connie’s Aberdeen ‘ Jack,’ a one-eyed dog 
of Satanic expression and cunning, the terror of 
Campbell, the sturdy, good-humoured gamekeeper 
of Crailloch. 

The afternoon was absolutely perfect, with as 
blue a sky as is, ever seen in Italy, and across the 
wide' sweep of river, towards Greenlaw, rose the 
long, low heathery hills. 

'From where we idled Mr BMten pointed out to 
us the peaks Bengairn and Oairntosh and the high- 
lands of Balinaglae, and related several arcbseologioal 
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facts that, in view of our forthcoming explorations, 
were of intense interest to ns. 

‘You see that great rugged hole in the wall half- 
Avay up the front of the castle?’ he said, pointing to 
it, ‘ The hole look.s almost like a window, hut it is 
a breach made by the oauiioii known as Moiis Meg, 
now to be seen at Edinburgh Castle. The piece of 
artillery was made by a blaokaniilh and his sous at 
Buchan, and was used hy the king in his op)eration.s 
against Threavo. The charge consisted of n peck 
of gunpowder and a granite ball the . weight of 
a Ganspluiirn cow. The first discharge produced a 
panic among the inmates of the castle, and the second 
shot went through the walls and carried away the 
right hand of the Countess, the celebrated Bair 
Maid of Galloway, as she sat at table in the bauguet- 
ing-hall about to raise a wiue-cup to her lips. The 
garrison q^uickly surrendered, and the blacksmith 
was granted the forfeited lands of Mollance and 
Banioro.sli.’ 

‘ Curious ! ’ I remarked. ‘ Only a legend, I sup- 
liose V 

‘Not at all — a historical fact. As late as 1841 
Mr. Gordon of Greenlaw, tenant of this island, dis- 
covered au immense granite ball which, on examina- 
tion, was found to be a bullet, in all respects the 
same as those belonging to Mons Meg, while a massive 
gold ring inscribed “Margaret de Douglas” was dis- 
covered by a workman employed to clear out some 
rubbish when the castle was repaired as a barrack 
for Erenoh prisoners. This was the actual ring 
supposed to have been on the hand of the Fair 
Maul of Galloway when it was blown away at the 
siege.’ 

Slioli discovery caused hope to arise within us. I 
exchanged glances with ‘Wyman, and saw that he 
considered this additional evidence that treasure 
might be hidden beneath that turf on which we 
were lounging, 


Presently we all rose to rejoin the party, and 
again Walter and I managed to separate ourselves 
from the rest and strolled around the small marshy 
island. 

It was ten minutes past three, and the sun, still 
shining brightly, oast a long, straight, sharply defined 
shadow in the direction of tlie broad river and tlie 
high land of Greenlaw, The great square tower was 
higher ou the eastern angle than the western ; there- 
fore from its position to the sun the eastern angle 
threw a longer shadow, which, together, we followed 
through the gra.ss-grown ditch which was once the 
fosse, and up the bank ; then, counting forty-three 
paces, we halted at a spot covered with nettles and 
grass. 

‘The starting-point for measurements must be 
somewhere here. Fifty-six paces witli the face 
toward.s Bengairn,’ I remarked. ‘ I ’m no astro- 
nomer ; but I suppose tliat on tlie date mentioned 
tlic shadow will be n;ore to eastward or to w'est- 
ward. We will, at any rate, mark this spot;’ and, 
finding a piece of broken hurdle, used some time 
or other to peu in cattle which had grazed on 
the island, I stuck it deeply in the ground just at 
the farthermost point of the great oblong shadow' 
across the grass. 

Wyman had been standing thinking when 
I did this, and when I had finished he. took 
out his cigarettes, deliberately lit one, and tlieu 
said : 

‘ Those instructions are all very well ; biit has it 
ever struck you that since they were written the 
calendar has been altered ? What was the 17th 
of September in tlie sixteenth century is, not the 
17th in the present day.’ 

‘By Jove !’ I gasped ; ‘I never thought of that. 
Our modern calendar i.s not the same as in King 
Henry’s time.’ 

{To be continued.) 


THE WILD-DOQ- OF ENNEEDALE. 



RIOUGH wolves and other ravening 
beasts have long been exterminated 
out of Britain, the sheep-farmer has 
still to contend with the killing and 
maiming of his flock by foes from 
within his own household. Speak- 
ing as President of the Board of Agriculture, Lord 
Onslow recently declared that the slaughter of 
, sheep by savage dogs has become so serious that it 
would justify, the enactment of a canine curfew' 
bell,, after the ringing of which no dog must be out 
.of doors.: A Bill to this end has since been intro- 
duced, in .the present session of Parliament. In 
Perthshire, for instance, hundreds of sheep were 
killed; last year ;::by: prowling dogs, as many as 
tw'enty sheep being worried: to death in one flock 
in, a single night. Circumstances, rather than innate 
-vice, account for a dog’s decivilisation and sudden. 


return to the slaughtering and hunting trait of its 
wild ancestors. In severe weather, either .snow or 
long-continued I’ain, sheep lose themselves and die 
on the upper fells and in mountain hollows. The 
dog finds them and makes a hearty meal. Thu ta.ste 
of raw flesh rouses the dog’s slumbering blood-lust, 
and it seeks for more. After it has once been 
‘ blooded,’ the dog does not hesitate to attack 
stray sheep and to make midnight forays on a 
flock. 

Any dog may thus turn sheep-worrier, and each 
pursues its victim after its kind. , The bull-dog is a 
rare offender, for it laoks speed ; but, taking a sheep 
nnewareB,,it flies at its nose; and throat. 'The grey- 
hound rims, down a sheep as it does a hare, grabbing 
it by the loin or tossing it over into the air. Pointers 
or.setters are the most destructive dogs among sheep 
hy reason of their speed and strength ; but they 
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usually attack in the daytime, so that detection is 
more easy. Tliey riiii clown a sheep, and springing 
on its flank, Lite into its flesh until the quarry is 
brought to a standstill, and the defenceless victim 
i.s speedily despatched. Eoxlioimds rarely worry 
sheep ; mongrels are frequent oft'euders j but the 
most dangerous of all is Uie sheep-dog. It is too 
clever and cunning to go hunting in its own flock, 
but at midnight sneaks away two or three miles to a 
neighbouring farm. With never a bark or faintest 
yelp, it flies at the sheep’s throat, overturns it, and 
throttles it. In its mad lust for .slaughter the dog 
often leaves its victim mortally struggling and 
dicshes off to kill another sheep, for the dog seeks 
pleasiire merely, and not food. Sometimes the 
sheep-dog take.s a younger dog with him and 
initiates him into tlie sport of shuigliter. After a 
lively hour or two spent in this midnight destruc- 
tion, the clog rolls itself well in the gras.? and returns 
home clean and tidy, to be found in its kennel 
ready for breakfast and work. By such malicious 
cunning the dog may escape detection for months, 
and the unsuspecting farmer is at his wits’-end to 
discover the ravager of lu.s flock, which is reduced 
sometimes by forty lambs in a single night. 

Once detected in sheep-worrying, a dog has short 
shrift. 'Whatever its value or its master’s affection 
for it, death is the, penalty, for the vice is ineradi- 
cable. On the Cumbrian fells a aeries of such ca-sea 
briug.s the shepherds together on, a dog-hunting 
expedition. It is a grimly serious business. The 
dogs— they nearly always worry in couples— become 
alive to the danger of their situation, and with rare 
cunning select the weakest point of the enclosing 
cordon to break away, so that the hunt often ex- 
tends into clays before a lucky shot bowls over the 
marauders. The fame of the wild-dog of Euuerdule 
still exi.sta in Cumberland, and it is iiuleecl a story 
of remarkable interest. Cnee a tiger lias been 
marked down iu India it rarely e.soapes to be 
bunted another daj', and even iu the great Russian 
Jorosts a wolf can barely hope to escape its pursuers. 
But for five months, less than a century ago, a dog 
defied the organised attempts at its death of the 
entire county of Cumberland, and continued nn- 
cliecked its ravages among the sheep and lambs. It 
\vas a large Smootli-coated dog, of tawny colour, 
with tigerish stripes, most probably a cross between 
a mastiff and a greyhound. Whence it came was 
never known ; but suddenly iu May 1810 it appeared 
in Lower Ennerclale, and Commenced its destruction 
among the flocks. , Thenceforward it fed on living 
mutton, pulling down a sheep and tearing the flesh 
from its quivering body. Often it killed seven or 
eight sheep in a night, for, it seldom fed during the 
day. With in.stinctive cunning, it never, attacked 
the same flock on successive nights, but v'ent farther 
afield, to return to its first hunting-ground when the 
alarm had subsided. Not a single bark or growl 
broke the silence of its ravaging. It in variably 
attacked the plumpest sheep, and overthrowing it, , 
bit into the jugular vein and drank the hot blood.: 


Many and furious were the dalesmen’s chases 
after this dog. The farmers and their employees 
divided themselves into two bands, which watched 
the fells alternate nights with hounds and giuis to 
hand. A shot or a shout was the signal of the dog’s 
discovery ; hut this was seldom heard, for it did its 
work in the least-suspected di.strict and with diaboli- 
cal stealthiness and silence. Now and again it was 
seen in the daytime, and all took up the cliase. 

, Ploughmen unjmked their horses and farmer.s left 
their cart hy the roadside to ride bare-backed in 
pursuit. When their horse.? failed, the riders left 
them and continued the chase on foot, throwing 
aside hats arid coats which hindered progress. IVitli 
its long galloping stride, the ‘girt dog’ led its 
pursuers ten or fifteen miles across country, and, 
finally shaking lliein off, left them to a weary home- 
ward journey iu the darkness. That very night or 
the next the dog resumed its deadly work on its old 
ground. So easily did it outdistanco its hunters 
that it would even turn and wait for the leading 
hound, of the pack. Then its powerful jaws closed 
on the foreleg-s of its pursuer, so that no hound 
would attack it twice. 

Poison and traps were laid iu vain, and the 
sDughter of sheep went on uncliecked for weeks. 
Hired men were called in to recruit the ranks of 
watchers, for the male folk of Ennerdale were ex- 
hausted with their constant vigils and chases. Eield- 
labour was almost entirely neglected, crops wasted, 
cows were sonietimoa left uumilked, horses unfed,, 
and hay uncut, because the men were hunting, 
the sheep-killing, dog, and their womenkind were 
worn-out with doing the men’s work on the 
farm. Children were terrified, and feared to go 
to school or into the fields, though the dog always 
fled hastily from the sight of man. Once it slunk, 
out of a corn-field thirty yards ahead of a farmer;., 
hut at the critical moment the rustic’s gun misBed fire. 

In July, two months after the dog’s first appear- 
ance, a fund was raised for the hire of a good pack 
of foxhounds. The runs which ensued surpassed 
any ever afforded by reynard. Once the dog led 
two hundred men and the hounds from Kinuisicle 
, by Wastwater to the coast at Seascale, and eluded 
them. Two or three times a week the clog was 
thus hunted out of Ennerdale ; but any hope that it 
would not return was shattered by the .speedy dis- 
covery of more carcasses of sheep. One Sunday 
morning the watchers returning from their nightly 
vigil espied the lurking tawny form of the marauder. 
In full chase the hounds and men swept by Eniier- 
dale Cluirch,,and out came the men of tbe congrega- 
tion and joined the pursuit. Even the vicar left 
his sermon and, flinging, aside his surplice, followed 
hot on the, trail. , That day’s stern-chase ended 
friiitiessiy at Cockermoutli. Another day it was a 
twentj'-mile run to the Derwent; as long a chase 
o’er felland feu to St Bees ended in the surrounding 
of the dog ; but through the very logs of one of the 
huhters- it got clear away to safety and mote, 
slaughter.; As the harvest approached, the standing 
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corn afforded good shelter for the beast, and the 
pursuit was slackened until the fields were cut. 
But before this was done the end came. The ‘girt 
dog ’ was seen to enter a eorn-field, and armed men 
were quickly summoned to surround it. Hounds 
drove out the beast ; but in the fusillade it was only 
wounded. Away it went, hounds and men pell- 
mell after it. The foremost pursuer found the dog 
coolly bathing its bleeding paw in the Eden River, 
while the hounds fearfully splashed around it, not 
daring to attack. Again the dog got away for the 


moment; but running into the path of a pursuer, it 
was bowled over by a shot at close quarters. It was 
now the 12th of September, exactly five months after 
the dog’s first appearance, during which time it had 
defied the attack of the entire population, and had 
destroyed hundreds of sheep. Its name as ‘ t’girt 
dog’ was well justified, for its carcass was found to 
weigh eight stones. Stuffed and e.xhibited in the 
Keswick Museum, it was long an object of wonder, 
and to this day its deinoniao career is quoted round 
Cumbrian firesides. 


ANUNDEESTUDY. 


PART II. 



WOKE in broad daylight with a rack- 
ing headache and a terrible feeling 
of sickimss. Heavens ! how hard 
the bed was 1 Susan miist shake it 
better. Bed ! What caused me to 
be lying on the floor ? And where ? 
I pressed my hands to my eyes, and the events 
of the past evening came slowly and painfully back 
to me. I staggered up, and reeled dizzily against 
the table. 

There was a water-tap in. the corner of the kitchen, 
and I held ray head under the cold stream and took 
a long gulp. I took out my watch ; it had stopped 
at four that morning. That was curious, for I 
always wound it in the morning, and it should have 
gone till now — towards noon, to judge by the sun, 
which streamed in at the window. 

I tried theTiandle of the kitchen door, and it 
opened. I stood and listened ; there was no sound of 
movement in the house. The back-door was locked, 
but the key was in the look ; in a moment I xvas out- 
side, almost falling over a milk-can which stood on 
the step. The side-gate by which we had entered the 
night before was secured by a padlock, but I climbed 
it and stood in the road. I glanced at the house- 
front; the Minds were drawn down, and no smoke 
came from the chimneys. Then I made my way to 
Lewisham Station. 

While waiting for the next train to town I did 
what nearly every ’’man does, however great his 
distress or excitement--! bought a morning paper, 
i I opened it at the middle, and was folding it hack 
when the topmost line of the page caught my 
eye; and I gasped with astonishment : ‘Saturday, 
dTovember 17.’ Saturday! I bad lain sleeping in 
that house two nights and a day! Drugged then. 
But how ? And for what dreadful purpiose ? What 
had been going on while I was thus put out of the 
way ? A terrible iear seized me. A sweat broke 
out all over me, and my hands shook till the paper 
: rustled loudly. I dreaded to look further; but at 
last; I nerved myself, ;and east my eyes down the 
, short summary of news. The longest paragraph of 
all was as follows : , j;: _ 1 

‘ A daring robbery \yas discovered yesterday morn- 


ing in the West End. Sir Andrew de Boinville, the 
well-known collector of precious stones and antiques, 
was found insensible in his library, having evidently 
been drugged. The apartment and the safe in the 
bedroom behind bad been rifled of nearly all their 
priceless contents, including the Lalonde collection 
of diamonds recently purchased by Sir Andrew. 
The butler, William Morris, who waited on Sir 
Andrew at dinner on Thursday night, and who has 
been twenty years in his service, has disappeared. 
The missing valuables are estimated to be worth 
upwards of two hundred thousand pounds.’ 

‘ 'Phe butler, William Morris, who waited on Sir 
Andrew at dinner on Thursday night’ ! Thursday 
night — when I sat handcuffed in the silent house 
at Blackheath ! My brain whirled. Then, at last, 
a light dawned on me, and I saw the whole daring, 
villainous plot. Another— my chief assailant— had 
personated me. He was a man of my own build — 
was my own height to half-an-inch or less ; he had 
a similarly shaped head. . The busy fingers of the 
small man’s right hand as they worked behind 
the screen, his eyes taming to and from my 
face, had done the rest. A ‘made-up’ William 
Morris had served ray master that night— had 
drugged and robbed him. 

I was turning over the sheet to find the further 
particulars when a hand was laid quietly on my 
arm. I turned and saw a well-dressed man at my 
side. 

‘ Mr William Morris, I think?’ he said. 

‘ I am.’ 

‘ Then I must arrest you on a charge of stealing 
diamonds and other valuables from the house of 
your master. Sir Andrew de Boinville,’ he continued ; 
‘and anything you say may be used as evidence 
against yon.’ 

, I was cool now. ‘I have a complete answer to 
the charge, and will come with you quietly,’ I said, 

‘ But just tell me one thing ; is Sir Andrew in any 
danger?’ 

‘I warn you not to commit yourself,’ said the 
detective, looking curiously at me. . 

‘Isheiii danger ? For Heaven’s Sake tell me ! ’ I 
cried impatientljr. 
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‘ No, 1 believe not, now,’ he replied, 

‘ Thank God 1 ’ I exclaimed. ‘ And now take 
me quickly ; I ’ve a ticket for Charing Cross.’, 

The detective stared, but made no comment. A 
train coming in at that moment, he took me into an 
empty carriage, and made the guard lock the door. 

From Charing Cross we drove in a cab to 

Street Police Station. 

The detective gave his account of my arrest ac- 
curately, including, of course, my reply and question 
as to Sir Andrew. 

The superintendent eyed me curiously. ‘You 
say ho did not attempt to evade arrest in any 
way ? ’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

■ ‘ And he had already booked for Charing Ci’osa V 

‘Yes.’ The detective produced the ticket, which 
he had not given np to the collector. 

‘ Do yon wish to make any statement to me ? ’ 

I told my tale, to which the oflicer listened .atten- 
tively. He turned to his desk, wrote a short letter, 
addressed it, and handed it silently to a constable. 
Then he motioned me to take a seat. 

Twenty minutes later a cab drove up to the office; 
another moment and my master entered. He looked 
terribly worn and ill ; partly, as I guessed, from the 
effects of the drug, and partly, as I gathered later, 
from the blow to his pride. Indeed, I believe the 
actual loss of a couple of hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewels affected him far less than the thought 
that a man had lived with him twenty years and 
deceived him. 

‘ Morris ! ’ he exclaimed on seeing me, startled out 
of his usual silent calm, 

‘ He was arrested an hour ago, Sir Andrew,’ said 
the superintendent. ‘ He makes a curious state- 
ment, and there are facts about his arrest which I 
felt it better j^ou should hear at once. — Tell Sir 
Andrew of the arrest, Milne.’ 

‘T arrested the prisoner at Lewisham Station. Pie 
was standing on the up-platfonn reading a news- 
paper. He seemed more staggered at what he was 
reading than at his arrest. He made no resist- 
ance, and had a ticket for Charing Cross in his 
possession.’ 

‘ Now, tell your story,’ said the superintendent to 
me, 

I did so, and the officer compared it with the 
notes he had taken of my first account. When I 
had flni.slied he turned to my master. 

‘You ,say. Sir Andrew, that this man returned on 
Thursday evening about 6.30, served you as usual 
at dinner and up to nine o’clock, when he handed 
you what proves to have been a heavily driigged cup 
of coffee. Do you think it absolutely impossible that 
your servant that night could have been a cleverly 
got-np — er — fac-simile of William Morris 1 ’ 

‘I should certainly have thought it impossible 
that I could be so imposed upon,’ said my master. 

The officer .sat silent a minute. 

‘ Did you give your servant any order which it is 
quite impossible any one but Morris could have 


obeyed? Or did you hajipen to ask him any ques- 
tion about his private ;ilfairj3— about the uncle he 
had been to see, for, instance V 

‘ I rarely enter into conversation with niy servants, 
and never about their private affairs,’ .said my master 
emphaticallj'' and .somewliat stiffly. 

The supei-intendent pa.ssed his hand acros.s his 
mouth. I am used to my master’s way.s, but. it 
struck me, and I think the officer also, that a little 
friendly conversation now and again between master 
and servants might have kept the Lalonde diamonds 
in their right jilace. 

‘ If he imposed on yon, Sir Andrew, I suppose the 
other servants might not detect him ?’ 

‘ No. And from seven till nine he need see very 
little of them.’ 

‘About dinner,’ continued the superintendent; 
‘ I suppose he . would merely have to go to and 
from the kitchen with the dishes. But how about 
the wine? Could he get the right brands from 
your cellar ? ’ 

‘ I-Ie would not need to go to the cellar at all. J list 
now I am only drinking a light claret, and MoiTis 
should, and doubtless doe.s, bring it from the bin to 
his room early in the day in order to take the diill 
off. Wine sliould change temperature gradually.’ 

There was a minute’s silence. Then the snperin- 
teiideiit took up his pen and said, ‘Well, Sir 
Andrew, do you charge Morris with the robbery ?’ 

My master liesitated. I felt my forehead grow 
damp with anxiety, and drew rny handkerchief from 
my pocket. Sir Andrew started from his chair. 
‘ By Jove ! ’ he cried, ‘ I had forgotten. Show me 
your left thumb.’ 

Astonished, I held it out. He glanced at it ; then 
for the first time in twenty years he shook my right 
hand warmly. 

‘William,’ he said, ‘I heartily a.5k ypur pardon. 
If I did not know yon to be above dishonesty, at 
least I might have known you wore above cliini- 
siness.’— He turned to the superintendent. , ‘ Hi.s 
handkerchief recalled what I suppose the drug 
helped me to forget. I am old-fasliioued enougU 
to carve my own game, The knife seemed to be 
blunt, and I handed it to— Morris’s “double” to 
be steeled. In sliarpening it he cut the end of 
his left thumb. I saw it bleed sharply till he 
bandaged it. It was a slight cut, skin-deep ; but I 
am sure it is visible on his hand this morniiig. It 
should prove a useful clue.’ 

‘ I am afraid. Sir Andrew, that he is beyond such 
a clue by now ; he has had thirty-six hours’ start. 
We’ve been looking for. William MoiTi.9— plain or 
coloured ; now we 've got to begin and look for 
Hear'dn knows whom— but a smart man, whoever 
heiSi’,' 

‘ I can’t quite understand the aooiiiidrers treating 
Morris so gently,’ said my master. 

■ ‘Well, you see,’ said the officer, ‘ they secured a 
Tong start— trvo nights and a day— by drugging him. 

' Besides,, in siieli a very risky game, they did not 
Syanit toTiave a murder to answer for if it failed. : As 
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it is, liad you discovered tlxe fraud you could have 
bfouglit no very serious charge. The man would 
very likely have sworn it was done for a joke or a 
wager.’ 

The sujierintendeiit was riglit. The thirty-six 
houra’ start proved too much for the i>olice, who^ 
although they professed to get clues once or twice, 
never got so far as an arrest. Nor were the bulk of 
the stolen jewels ever recovered. One or two items, 
including what he felt siu’e were some of the dia- 
monds, came into my master’s hands as time went 
on, from American and Ooutineutal dealers. Of 
course I took the police to the Blackheath house, 
and found it just as I left it. It had been placed 
ill the charge of eare-takera a couple of mouths 
before, when the family went to the Itiviera for the 
winter ; and the care-takers— a man and a woman — 
had vanished. 

But though, after every investigation, the police 
failed to lay their hands on either men or jewels, 
they had a theory as to how the thieves got their 
knowledge of the house and of Sir Andrew’s liahits— 
and mine. They made out that the girl Susan was 
so repressed and sat on by Mrs Stevens and me 


that, not being allowed to talk her fill to us of what 
went on outside, she let her tongue wag about the 
house and its ways when she was outside herself. 
Anj’'wa 5 ^ she had to admit that she might have let 
drop just a word or two about how dull and quiet 
the place was, and so on, to a young policeman whom 
she used to walk out with; and, sure enough, it 
turned out that her friend had retired from the 
force and disappeared a week or two before the 
robbery. Also, a porter at Lewisham Station re- 
inemhered that a man answering the description of 
the smaller rascal had hung about the platform 
several Thursday afternoons during the autumn. 
And, considering the value of the stake, it is not 
difficult to see how a gang of clever scoundrels could 
jday the game as well as they did. 

Of course there were plenty of people who hinted 
to ray master that I was nevertheless, one of the 
gang. But having doubted me once, he seemed 
determined not to admit such an idea again ; and 
as it is ten years and more ago, the most susjrioious 
minds must admit that I am waiting very patiently 
for my share of any advantage from the plunder of 
a good master. 
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THE WOELD’S fair. 

]HB first of the great international 
Exhibitions, that of the year 1851, 
which was held in Hyde Park, Lou- 
don, was froiu a financial point of 
view the most successful ever held, 
and the Metropolis is still reaping 
the benefit of that wonderful enterprise in grants 
made for the establishment of museums, &c., out 
of the aeoumulated funds. Since that time the 
world has grown bigger, and its ideas as to exhi- 
bitions have grown so large that the Crystal 
Palace of more than half-a-century ago fades 
into insignificance beside the vast schemes now 
oonoeived. The Paris Exposition, which marked 
the opening of a new century, was regarded as one 
of the grandest ever opened ; it covered a space 
of three hundred and thirty-six acres ; but the pre- 
, scut exhibition at St Louis, U.S.A., covers twelve 
hutxdred and forty acres, the actual buildings on 
the ground taking up a space of more than five 
million; cubic feet. Some of these buildings would 
in former times have been quite large enough for 
the purpose of au: international exhibition, and 
nuder the title of ‘Palace of Electricity,’ ‘Palace of 
Maohiuary,’ ‘Palace of Varied .Industries,’ &c., we, 
feel that they are not misnamed, for each one con- 
stitutes an architectural monument of vast . size. 
The St Louis, 'World’s Fair 
exhihitious of -the kind in that processes are 
shown as , svcll as.i products, for in , the extensive' 
grounds , are illustrated the working of gold-mines. 


of oil-wells, of collieries, and many other impor- 
tant industries. 

waste at pauamA 

A ivriter in Gassier' s Magazine gives a vivid 
picture of the terrible ivasto in machinery wdiioh 
has taken place along the route of the proposed 
Pauam4 Canal, w'hich twenty-five years ago was 
employing thousand.s of workmen. The moist 
atmosphere has such an effect *upon unprotected 
iron and steel that rust appears in a few horns, and 
this action going on unchecked for years has left 
the discarded machinery in such a state that a 
knife can be thrust into the metal just as if it were 
so much soft cheese. The writer estimates that 
probably the original value of the old machinery, 
which might have been saved with proper care, 
was no less than ten millions sterling. It is now 
practically ivorthless. The machinery thus doomed 
to decay includes miles of steel rails, thousands of 
dumping-oars, scores of locomotives which have 
never seen any kind of service, machiue-shop.9, 
hospitals, houses for differeiit purposes, and other 
valuable, plant. At the entrance to the canal and 
in the harbours among the vessels rotting at their 
moorings are tugs, steam-dredgers, pontoons, and 
man 3 ‘ minor craft ; and we learu that little attempt 
has been made to preserve any of them from decay. 

SEEMANTOm 

An interesting account of the . German toy im' 
dustry ;ha.9 Aately been giyen , by the American 
commercial agent at Eibenstock,' who states .that 
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toy-making in that ouuiitry gives einpioyment to no 
fewer tiuui fifty thousand jjersoiis. The ijidusLiy has 
become centred chieiiy in Nuremberg and Somie- 
berg, •which two towns make about 80 per cent, of 
the toys exported from tiie empire. In Sonneberg 
the making of doUs’ clothing is in tiie hands of 
■women and giris ; but the indinstry conststs in the 
main of papier-miioiiu toys, which are pmshing wax- 
dolis out of favour by reason of tiioir more durable 
q^ualities. At Sonneberg the toys are. almost wholly 
made by baud, and are principallj' dolls and articles 
favoured by girls. Nuremberg, on the other hand, 
makes itse of machinery of the most modern kind, 
and turns out leaden soldiers, railway trains, models 
of machinery, and such thing.s in which boys de- 
light ; so that there is no kind of rivalry between 
tiie two town.s, their products being quite distinct. 
It is interesting to note that Great Britain takes 
more tlian a third of tiie total exports of German 
toys. It would seem that there is here an opening 
for capital in our own country, for it sliould be as 
easy to make toys in Britain as it is in Germany. 
Tiiere might be some diiliculty in getting suitaWe 
wood for this industry, but papier-machci, lead, and 
tin are procurable everywliere. 

ARTIFICIAL SNAILS. 

Snails the only genuine part of wliieh are the 
shells are now being sold in Paris, and it is said 
that the imitation of the real article is so close that 
many epicures have a liigli opinion of the sham 
product. But it is to be jn'esumed that they do 
not know that the snails are artificial, and they 
are certainly ignorant of the metliod hy which 
the snails are manufactured, Snail-shells, it seems, 
are bought from tiie dustmen and rag-pickers, 
and after being cleaned are filled with ‘lights’ 
or cats’ meat, the soft flesh being cut into cork- 
screw form, so as to fit the sliell, by a skilfully 
designed machine. The receptacle is then sealed 
by means of liquid fat, and the escargot is ready 
for the consumer. The secret came out in conse- 
quence of an action brought by a man employed 
at tiie : snail-factory to recover damages fora finger 
mutilated by one of the machines. The artificial 
snails find a ready market at twenty centimes i)er 
dozen. 

D’DTY-FBEE ALCOHOL. 

The chemical industries of this country have long 
suffered under, a very real grievance in having to 
pay a duty on alcohol xised for mannfaetnring 
purposes, which renders, it quite impossible for 
the,in to compete ■\yith foreigners in the production 
of a number of important compound.?. As a case 
in point, Prote.ssor Green, of the Yorkshire College 
of Science, recently pointed , to dimetliylaniline, a 
coal-tar product which is of much importance in 
the aniline colour industry. If this commodity be 
made in England, the cost of the ra'w materials , 
works oirt at two .siiillings and fourpeuce .per 
pound,, while the German manufacturer can mhke, 
the same product at a cost of less than fpiirpence ' 


jier pound. Tiie difference reijresents the duty 
which must be paid by tiie English niaiiufae hirer 
for the use of aleoliol. Tliis is a crying evil wliicli 
should at once be remedied. By a little timely 
legislation the niaimfiicture of aniline colours, 
which grew out of tiie re.searclies of a British 
worker, miglit luive been kept in Lliis country 
instead of being monopolised by Germany. 

A WATiiR-BEAEING PLANT. 

An interesting account has recently been given 
by Mr E. V. OoviUe of the manner in ivliieli the 
Indians of the desert hills west of Torre.?, Mexico, 
obtain ivater in times of dronglit from tiie barrel 
cactus. Tliey select a plant about five feet in 
height, and after cutting its top off', pound the 
soft tissues within the trunk to a pulp, after wliicli 
tliey remove the spongj' material handful by liand- 
ful, squeezing tiie water from it into tiie liollow, 
and throwing tiie exhausted pulp on one side. In 
this way an ordinary plant is made to yield two 
or tlireo quarts of clear water, ivhicli, although 
sliglitly salt and ratlier bitter, is of better quality 
than that obtained from any of tiie otlier sources 
upon wliich tiie traveller is sometimes compelled 
to rely. The Indians prefer it to any otlier water 
obtainable, and use it not only for drinking pur- 
poses but also for mixing meal in bread-iimking. 

ELECTRO-PLATING ALUMINIUM. 

Aluminium, on account of its lightness and its. 
great toughness ivhun alloyed with other metals, 
has, since its iiroductiou has been so enormously 
cheapened, come into general use for a multipli- 
city of purposes. But one great drawback to its 
use is the rapidity with which its surface be- 
comes dull and leaden in hue owing to rapid 
oxidation. This characteristic has hitherto pre- 
vented aluminium from being easily electro-plated 
with gold or silver, as is the case with copper ; but, 
according to an announcement in Mlectro-Ohewical 
Industry, this difficulty has been removed by the 
discovery of a method by ivliicli aluminium can 
be given a coating of any desired nietal.. The film 
of oxide which covers the surface of the aluminium 
is removed by adding to the plating-bath a small 
quantity of a soluble fluoride, and the metal then 
receives a snperfleial coating of zino or copper, upon 
ivhich silver or gold can be subsequently deposited. 
The new process will doubtless be highly valued 
by the makers, of opera-glasses, iiliotograpluo lenses, 
telescopes, and other instruments.: 

, DESTRUCTIVE IVY. 

A recent article in , the Athmimm describes the 
demolition of the old Essex church of Chiiigford 
by , the action of the ivy which unfortunately had 
Ibeen allowed to grow without check over its walls 
and roof; It seems that a new parish church was 
I bnilt:S()me:year.s ago, and the old edifice, was partially 
■rabandoned, the windows being left barred but hot; 
."glazed, so that the parasitic ivy had full liberty to 
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imm wliero it liked, both within a.nd ^¥ithout the 
building. Indeed, its growth was encouraged, for 
the ivy was not only regarded as picturesque, hut 
it was supposed to actually protect the walls, which 
in i'ealit3' it was rending. Po.ssibly ivy, like some 
other creeping plants, is a protective to walls in 
keeping them dry, but it should he kept within 
bounds and not allowed to grow until it throws 
out limbs with a girth of more than two feet, as was 
the case at Chiiigford. It was in February last that 
the crash cathe, although for years the building 
had been split and undermined by the fast-grow- 
ing greenery, the entire roof of the nave and the 
south aisle being completely wrecked during a high 
wind. The trunk of the ivy, which lies against 
one of the buttre,sse3 of the church so closely that 
neither tape nor rule can be passed between it and 
the wall, measures from side to side no less than 
thirty-three inches. Captain Norman, E.N., pointed 
out in the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Club for 1899, an instance of ivy cling- 
ing to the wall of the gamekeeper’s house at 
Overhury Court, Worcestershire. Although the 
steins had been completely severed more than 
eighteen years previously, the ivy continued to 
flower, fruit, and flourish, and even to spread 
and send out shoots. 

DRIED DANANAS. 

A writer in the Sdmtifio A mmcaM prophesies 
for , this product permanent and profitable returns. 
Ripe peeled bananas, he tells us, only weigh about 
one -ninth of the original bunches when their 
moisture has been driven off, so that by trans- 
porting the fruit in the desiccated state much space 
is saved as well as the expense of cold storage, 
without which the fresh fruit cannot he sent 
abroad. Dried bananas might he sold more cheaply 
and extensively in one-pound packets for breakfast 
food, for cakes, puddings, ice-creams, &e. ; and 
when compressed into small space the fruit makes 
an ideal ration for soldiers or travellers, for the 
banana embodies more nutritive matter than any 
other fruit, not even excepting dates, which are said 
to do such wonders in the way of feeding Arabs, 
who in crossing the desert live on a handful or two. 
The evaporated fruit will keep for any reasonable 
time if protected from the inroads of insects, and we 
may hope at an early date to see dried bananas 
added to our available luxuries. 

POETABLB FlRB-ESOAl’E. 

An Englishman sleeping, or rather trying to sleep,, 
in : an American ^ skyscraper ’ hotel, tried to think, ^ 
as many nervous travellers have done, how he could 
,esca]pe from his aeriaL bedroom in case of fire ; and 
he. evolved from his inner consciousness an inven- 
tion of a very simple character which certainly does 
something towards solving a very, serious problem, 
lie has, devised a method of turning a portmanteau 
into a fire-escape, the bag: being large enough to act 
as a car in which the traveller , can sit. . This hag, 


by simple attachments, is connected with a long 
light cord such as Alpine travellers rope themselves 
together with, and a simple form of brake completes 
the arrangement. One end of the cord i.s attached 
to the bedstead or other heavy article of furni- 
ture, the hag is hooked into place and placed out- 
side the window, the traveller steps into it, and 
lowers himself steadily to the ground. It is prob- 
able that a traveller might carry this portmanteau 
about with him for years without requiring its 
aid as a fire-escape, but the knowledge that he 
had it at hand in case of need would certainly 
add to his sense of security wherever he might 
happen to be. 

OCEAN DAILY NEWSPAPEES. 

Signor Marconi of wireless telegrajihy fame, wlio 
lately landed at New York from the Gunard liner 
Gampania, is reported to have stated that before the 
summer is over daily newspapers containing the 
chief items of the world’s latest doings will he pub- 
lished on board the Atlantic passenger-steamers. It 
seems that this is the direct result of Signor Mar- 
coni’s experiments on the voyage out to Americ.'i, 
the ship being in communication with the British 
station at Poldhu up to seventeen hundred miles 
out, when the station at Cape Cod was hailed, 
and messages were exchanged with the transatlantic 
shore for the rest of the voyage. The Italian in- 
ventor has now arranged with the Gunard Company 
to supply tlieir steamers with two hundred words of 
telegrapliic news daily during their Atlantic cross- 
ings, and these messages will be printed on board 
and issued in the form of a Gmwrd Bulletin. Two 
hundred words mean only about tw'enty lines of , 
ordinary newspaper type, but possibly a code will 
be employed wliich will better satisfy the, aspira- 
tions of expectant readers. ' — 

wanted, a sound-qdenchbh. 

An inventor who could devise some material 
which should be an insulator of sound, just as 
rubber is an insulator of electricity, would be a 
benefactor to his species, and more especially to the 
large number of his fellow-beings who from choice 
or necessity live in flats. We are constantly hearing 
through the newspapers of the harmony of these 
dwellings being disturbed by the ubiquitous piano ; 
and when we remember that it is possible in a 
skilfully devised flat for its inmates to listen to 
three of these instruments being played simul- 
taneously in adjoining apartments, vve can hardly 
wonder at the inevitable sequel in the police court. 

, A student in Berlin who was thus tortured adopted 
the drastic expedient of pumping aulphnrons vapour 
into the flat above through a small hole bored in the 
ceiling of liis, room ; but the opening Was discovered, 
and he was fined. Another one we once heard of 
who succeeded in deranging the wires of the piano 
next door by meahs of a powerful electro-magnet. 
It is obvious that such inconvenient expedients 
would not be adoxited if a sound-insnlatoT could be 
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discovered. The invention would bring comfort to 
many and fortune to its originator, and we com- 
mend the idea to those who are looking for a 
profitable outlet for their ingenuity. 

I’HINTINCf WITHOUT TYPE. 

A newspaper known as the Neiu York Gonimercial 
Advertiser describes a new form of composing and 
printing machine which seems to put that wonder- 
ful triumph of mechani.3m the linotype quite into 
the shade. So far as we can gather from this not 
too clear account of the apparatus, it is in two parts, 
the one with a typewriter keyboard furnishing a 
perforated tape, which is fed into the other part of 


the machine. To (pioto the exact words: ‘This 
ribbon runs into another device operated antoinati- 
cally, which in turn grinds out the proof-sheet in 
an endless column, printed ns from movable type 
with black ink on white paper.’ Thi.s column of 
iniiited matter is cut up to form I'lages, the page.s 
are pressed against an aluminium plate, the lettering 
is transferred to that plate, and after the metal is 
adjusted to a cylindrical press copies are run off to 
the numher of a million if required ‘without the 
slightest tendency toward effacemeut.’ The article 
is headed ‘A Typele3.s Press ; ’ but we are not told 
how the printing ‘as from movable type ’ i.s pro- 
duced without them. 


HOW THE ‘SAINT JOHN’ CAME HOME. 

By W. ViCTOE Cook. 


HE skipper and the two mates of the 
brig Saint John lowered their sex- 
tants from their eyes. 

‘That will do,’ said the skipper. 

‘ It ’s a beautiful horizon.’ He turned 
to the man in the wheelhouse beside 
him on the poop, and .said, ‘ Eing eight bells.’ 

The four double notes clanged sharply on the air 
of noon. The afternoon watch came running from 
the fo’c’s’le at the signal, and another sailor ap- 
proached to take the wheel. The skipper took a 
final pieep in the magnifier of his sextant. 

‘ South-east by east, half -south, sir,’ .said the man 
at tlie wheel as he relinquished his charge to the 
relief, and the skipper, in the usual way, answered, 

‘ All right.’ 

The next moment the man whqiped out a revolver, 
and without another word shot the captain dead. 
As if at a signal, the new helmsman left the ship to fall 
away before the light breeze, and flung himself on 
the mate, striking him to the deck before he had time 
to move hand or foot. The second-mate sprang to 
the wheelhouse, and set his hack against it as three 
of the new watch rushed to attack him. 

‘It’s no good, sir,’ cried he who had shot the 
captain. ‘ You ’d beat give in. We ’re all together 
in this job. Put up your hands, and you shall 
he safe.’ 

‘ Never 1’ cried the second-mate, and sprang at 
the fellow like a proper man. But there were half- 
a-dozen to one, 'and that one unarmed ; and by the 
time he had landed a cbnple of knock-down Hows 
among his adversaries, a knife-thrust between the 
shoulders stretched the plucky second -mate bleed- 
ing on the deck beside hi, s skipper. 

For a moment the mutineers stood and looked 
each at the other, as though surprised and half -scared 
at their own deed. 

‘ Who stabbed Mm ? ’ asked the man with the 
revolver, nodding in the direction of the second- 
mate, 

A brawny fellow with a sullen, loivering face and .: 


a heavy jaw answered, ‘ I did, Jim Blacker. He 
rope’s-ended me yesterday. He ’ll rope’s-end nobody 
again, I reckon.’ 

‘Guess that’s so,’ said Blacker, ‘He shouldn’t 
have been a fool and out up rough. As for them 

other two’ He kicked the dead body of 

the captain, and broke into a torrent of obscene 
abuse. ‘But, seein’ they are all dead, the ques- 
tion is, who is goiii’ to navigate the ship ? That’s 
why I didn’t want him to show fight, and that ’s 
why it’s a pity you took your knife to him, 
Dandy.’ 

‘There’s the steward,’ another of the mutineers 
said. ‘He’s got a second-mate’s ticket. He told 
me so himself.’ 

‘Talk o’ the devil,’ .said the leader. ‘Here he 
comes. I ’ll tackle him.’ 

All eyes turned to the after-companion, from 
which emerged a yonng man in a peaked cap. The 
mutineers, who by now numbered about a dozen, 
grouped themselves as by mutual consent in front 
of the three dead officers, screening them for the 
moment from view. 

The steward, a man of perhaps five-and-twenty, 
with a strong square face and brown eyes, hesitated 
at the top) of the stairway at the unusual .spectacle of 
more than half tlie crew assembled on the, pioop, 

‘ Hullo, Charlie ! ’ cried one to him. 

‘ I came up to see what all the row was about,’ 
remarked the steward, ‘ Anything the matter, 
carpenter?’ 

‘ Como up here, Charlie,’ they . invited him. 

The young man advanced, still hesitating a little, 
till Ills glance fell on the dead men and the blood- 
stains on the deck. His jaw, dropped, and he stepiped 
back. 

‘Don’t, go away, Charlie. Come on. ain’t 
goin’ to eat you.’ 

‘AYhat does it all mean, Jim Blacker ?’ said the 
steward.' , 

, . ‘It means that sailor-men ain’t dogs to be ldcked 
■ and 'bullied out of their lives by a drunken skipper, 
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and rope’s-etided by a half-bred monkey of a mate ; 
and that they ain’t to be starved out of their victuals 
to pay for the skipper’s drinks, and clapped in irons 
•when they ask for justice. It means that men is 
men, and not bloomin’ pack-horses, atid that there’s 
some things flesh and blood won’t stand. That’s 
what it means, Charlie,’ 

‘ It means mutiny and murder on the high 
seas, and hanging for every mother’s son of you 
at the first port,’ said the steward boldly enough, 
though his heart sank within him at the black 
looks of the crew and the bloody streaks on the 
white deck, 

‘ Mutiny if you like. As for bangin’, that ’s our 
affair. We ’re all together — eh, mate.? ?’ 

* Ay, ay, all together,’ they answered, 

‘ Seein’ that the second-mate is dead too, through 
an accident,’ pursued Jim Blacker, ‘ you must take 
the ship where we want her to go, Cliarlie. You 
iinderstand navigation; we don’t — at least, not 
enough to lay a .straight course.’ 

‘ And if I don’t ? ’ queried the steward. 

‘ Then this.’ Blacker pointed with hia left hand 
to the revolver still held in his right. 

The steward stood a while silent, watching the 
group of desperate men. More than one, he noticed, 
had possessed themselves of pistols — apparently 
stolen from the ofSoers’ cabins. ‘ And what about 
Miss Pauley 2 ’ he asked at length, slowly. 

The men looked at one another doubtfully, as if 
this was a question they had not fully considered. 

‘ I reckon,’ said the sullen fellow who had been 
called Dandy, ‘we shall put her afloat in a boat 
where she ’ir be picked up somewhere when we get 
in the track of ships.’ 

‘It won’t do,’ said the steward decisively. 

‘ The old man shouldn’t have brought her. We 
can’t risk losin’ all our bloomin’ lives for a slip of a 
girl,’ said Blacker. 

‘I tell you it won’t do,’ repeated the steward, 
ramming his hands in his pockets in a dogged sort 
of way. ‘ And I ’ll tell you something else too. 
There 's twenty of you to one, if you like. But the 
first man on this ship that lays hands on the cap- 
tain’s daughter gets his brains knocked out by me. 
lie’ll die, anyway. Then you will .shoot me, I 
suppose ; but as there ’s not a lubber of you all can 
work the ship, you will bungle her here and there 
till one of three good things happens: a gale will 
send you all to Davy Jones, or the tanks will 
give out and yon will all go mad, or you’ll make 
land-r-if you have so much luck — where you won’t 
know your bearings, and you ’ll all he safely hanged. 
You’ve goti my life to play with, but when you take 
it you lake your own. And you’ll have to take it 
if you touch the skipper’s daughter.’ The steward 
looked up: and down the murderous assembly to 
mark the effect of , his words. 

Ths mutineera glanced imeasily at each other. He 
could read in the eyes of several the -wish to send him 
along with the: captain and the mates ; hut with the 
majo.rity the truth, of his words had gone home. 


‘ We must protect ourselves,’ .said Dandy sullenly. 

‘ Look ye, Charles,’ said Jim Blacker, ‘ take us 
as far as the Book ; and when we get into the Medi- 
terranean we will set you and the girl and a few of 
the Dagos aboard who ain’t in the swim in a boat 
near the land, somewhere where there ain’t any tele- 
graphs, and you can take your hook, and we can take 
ours. That ’s fair.’ 

‘ And how am I to know you ’ll keep to it 2 ’ 

‘ I reckon you will have to trust our sense of 
honour, Oharle,?,’ said Dandy, with a grin. ‘ If you 
don’t think you can trust ns, why, we shall j nst drop 
you and the lady overside right away, and shift as 
we can.’ 

‘ I know that— curse you ! ’ said the steward. 
‘But I’ve got ray skin to save, the same as 
you fellows. Needs must when the devil drives. 
Man the wheel there, one of you ! ’ 

‘ Stop a minute, Charlie,’ said Blacker, coming up 
close to him and glowering grimly. ‘ No tricks?, yon 
understand. Play crooked, and yon ’re a dead man.’ 

The steward shrugged his shoulders. ‘ I know 
what I’m doing, and whom I’m doing it for. You 
needn’t preach,’ he said.—' Keep her away as before,’ 
he told the man who had gone to the wheel. — ‘ Now 
then, there ’s a blow coming. Qet away aloft, some 
of yon, and take in the royals, and for heaven’s sake 
put ikoss overboard before the girl comes on deck !’ 
He pointed to the three bodies. ‘ I ’ll go and keep 
her below,’ he added, ‘ till it ’s done.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Blacker, in tones half- 
mocking, half-born of the habit of discipline. Thus 
Charles Donaldson took over the brig Saint John. 

He descended the companion to the eaptainis 
cabin. At the table sat a fair-haired girl of some 
eighteen summers, busily writing letters. She 
looked up as he entered. 

‘Whatever was all that noise on deck a while 
since?’ she asked. ‘I thought somebody was 
shooting.’ 

‘ Ye.s, somebody was shooting. Miss Daisy.’ 

‘ I wish they wouldn’t shoot the poor gulls,’ said 
the girl. ‘ It does seem so cruel. — especially as 
they’re no good to anybody when the)' ’re shot.’ 
She sto^^ped suddenly, arrested by something in 
the steward’s face. 

‘ They weren’t shooting gulls, Miss Daisy,’ he said. 

The girl stood up and turned pale. ‘What do 
you mean, Charles ? Something has happened.’ 

‘ Ye.s, something has happened.’ 

‘What is the matter ? My father— something 
has happened to my father 1 Let mo go up 1 ’ 

She made to go up the companion ; but at the 
door the steward laid liis hand on’ her arm— a firm 
grasp that held her fast. 

‘You must not go up— indeed, MisS Daisy, you 
must- not go up just now 1 Oh, my dear, I am so 
sorry for you I ’ 

M will go up, Charlie— steward 1 Let go my 
arm I Let me go irp to the captain ! ’ 

But Charlie kept his hold/ ‘Listen to me, Miss 
Daisy. A terrible thing has happened— it is dread- 
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M for me to have to tell you. They have killed the 
captain and the officers, and flung them overboard.’ 

She did not swoon, as he had hnlf-expected her 
to, but leaned back against the cabin panels and 
stared at him wide-eyed, her face ghastly. He sat 
her tenderly in one of the rovolving-chairs round 
the cabin table, and poured her out some s[)irit, 
which she drank mechanically, while he stood 
watching her. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, and flashed upon 
him a look of terror and suspicion. 

‘ You — how is it you are here ? Why did you not 
prevent them ? Why are you here 1 ' 

‘I went up to see what the noise was about. 
Your father and the mates were dead upon the 
deck,’ he answered simply. ‘Mi.ss Dai.sy, they 
would have killed you too. You and I togetlier 
have a charge upon us: to save our lives, and to 
bring these villains to justice. I am with you to 
the death.’ He held out his hand. She took it, 
and hur.st into passionate weeping. 

‘Gry,’ he said ; ‘it will do you good, Daisy. To 
save your life and mine, I have taken the ship in 
charge to bring her to safety. You know I served 
my time and have a certificate. Tliese fellows will 
watch us every hour 'of the day ; birt we must ward 
off their suspicions ; and it will go hard ’ — his words 
came through his set teeth — ‘ it will go hard if an 
honest man cannot get over a pack of mutinous cut- 
throats like yon.’ 

Under her new commander, the brig Saint John 
sailed on day after day over the wide waste of the 
Western Ocean. Now on the starboard tack, now 
on the port, she made way but slowly Europe- wards. 
Frequently she would have to heave- to under close- 
reefed topsails, and once for two whole days .she 
reeled through a hurricane under bare poles. The 
mutineers cursed at their ill luck, and, superstitious 
like all sailors, grew uneasy at the failure of tlie 
usual favourable winds from the south-westward. 
But all the time the new commander made no 
complaint. The cargo was a good and a safe one — 
four hundred tons of Nova Scotian grain— -and the 
brig was taut and Strong, and though the hurricane 
seas ran at her like charging mountains of green 
water, she rode them like a very .sea-bird. 

‘ The weather fights for us,’ he said grimly to the 
captain’s daughter as they sat at table together in 
the cabin. For he had made it a condition of his 
bringing the ship to safety that the men. should 
respect the sanctity of the cabin ; and they, though 
they flung foul gibe.s that made his blood boil, had 
perforce given way. 

One day Daisy came upon him as he was busily 
engaged in the medicine cupboard. 

‘Two of my gentlemen are sick,’ he said in .reply 
to her question. ‘A dose of castor-oil will be good 
for them.’ 

‘ But you don’t put phosphorus paint in castor- 
oil ! ’ cried the, girl. ‘ Charlie, what are you doing %’ 

‘Oh, the phosphorus. That is a little experiment 
lam trying. Do ymu know where we are?’ , . i 


‘1 ovorhesird the bu'.s’n ,say he thought we mu.st 
be nearing Cape St Vincent.’ 

‘ I ’m glad he think, s so. That is what I want him 
to think, Daisy.’ He turned and looked carefully 
up and down the alleyway. ‘ The time is coming, 
dear, for both of u.s to he, bravo. We are in the 
English Channel. You saw the liglit Ia.st night 
through the glas.s 1 ’ 

‘The one you said was the Lisbon boat for the 
Brazils 1 ’ 

‘Yes; I said that for the benefit of Jim Blacker 
and company. That was the Ushant light. lYe 
are tacking slowly np-Channel, keeping as far as I 
can from the course of the regular line.s.’ 

‘ Charlie, if they find out ! ’ 

‘You must be brave, dear little girl. I do not 
think they will. And now I want you to help me.’ 

‘ I will do anything.’ 

‘ Here are a lot of empty bottles, I liave thrown 
over several during tlie pa.st week. Here is a paper 
which I have written out. I want yon to smear 
each of the bottles carefully with the paint, put into 
it a copy of that paper, and cork it up tightly. 
During tlie next two days, at frequent intervals, 
open the port of j’-our berth and quietly drop the 
bottles into the water. It is our only chance.’ 

‘You may rely on me, Charlie,’ said the girl. 

He bent and kissed her, and she made no resist- 
ance. ‘ My brave little Daisy ! ’ he said tond'erly. 

She shut herself in her berth and began to copy 
the writing on slips of paper. It read thus 

‘Crew of brig Jolm^ Halifax, N.S., to Liver- 
pool, mutinied May 3rd in mid-Atlantic, killing 
captain and officers. Captain’s daughter still oii 
board. I have navigated ship to the Gliannel, and, 
weather permitting, will he in lat. G1 N., long. W,, 
at midnight on June 2nd. Shall be on the look- 
out for i\elp. If rescuers on sighting will fire a 
distress rocket, will reply with bine light. Will 
finder of this signal same first oijportimity ? 

‘Chakuss Donaldsow, Nfeiwd.’ 

The night of 2nd June fell rvarm and clear, a true 
midsummer’s night, with soft starlight twinkling 
down upon a phosphorescent sea. With all sail set, 
the Saint John glided almost imperceptibly along, 
the outlines . of her spreading canvas .showing 
ghost-like against the twinkling sky. The faint 
laj)ping from her bows made the only sound upon 
the slumbering deep. 

On the poop two men were smoking, Charlie 
Donaldson and Dandy ; the silence that men keep 
at sea intensified between them by mutual suspicion. 
Midnight drew on. Anxiously, yet .secretly, the 
steward scanned the dark face of the waters; but 
though once. :and again a light glimmered in the 
farthest distance, lie could catch no glimpse of : what 
hesonght, 

midnight an eastward-bound : 
■liher -passed them close at hand, flashing all over 
witKielectrio lights Iike h floating town.ship. 

. Where’s site bound ! She’s an English ship, by 
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the look of her,’ growled Dandy. ‘What’s she doin’ 
here 1 . There ain’t no liners runnin’ this far south.’ 

‘ E-xpeot she ’s got an American pleasrire-party for 
the Mediterranean,’ said Charlie casually. ‘Well, 
she ’ll make St Vincent before us, anyway.’ 

The liner’s lights dimmed and vanished ahead. 
Midnight passed,, and eight.bells rang. .Jim Blacker 
came to relieve the sullen Dandy, who turned to 
leave the poop. 

‘Ain’t you goin’ tp turn in?’ he growled, seeing 
the steward make no inotion to go below. 

‘ Not yet awhile. If I ’m not out, we should sight 
the land-lights before long.’ 

Almost as he spoke the words, suddenly, from 
about a mile away, where no light had been visible, 
a trail of fire leaped up) into the sky, and hard on 
the flash came a deep, dull boom. 

The three men started. Even he who had been 
awaiting it was staggered by the suddenness and 
nearness of the sign. The steward spoke first — to 
the man at the wheel. 

‘ Hard aport ! There ’s a craft in distress.’ 

The brig swung round till the breeze that had 
been abeam came almost astern. 

‘ Hold on I ’ cried Blacker, with an oath. ‘ What 
are you doin’, you fool? Do you think we’re out 
for a pfleasure-trip, that, we can go and pick up every 
beggar that has got himself in trouble? It ’s a calm 
night ; let him get his boats out, or stand and 
drown.' 

‘ Man, you wouldn’t let them drown before your 
eyes ! ’ protested Charlie. 

‘Wouldn’t I? We’ll see,’ answered the fellow, 
with a chuckle. 

■ ‘ Course there, sonny,’ he ordered the helmsman. 

‘Are you going to stand by and let a shipiful of 
fellow-creatures go down ? ’ The steward turned 
from one to another of the mutineers. 

‘ Oh, shut up ! This ain’t a Sunday-school. You 
can go below, skipper, if your bloomin’ feelings is 
too much for you. Who says that bloomin’ ship 
isn’t full of blue-jackets 1 Where do we come in?’ 
Blacker meaningly made the sign of a noose about 
his neck. 

Without another word the steward went below, 
but not to sleep. In the cabin Daisy waited for 
him. 

‘ Oh Charlie, arc we to be saved ? ’ 

‘ Yon heard the signal, deare.st. They must have 
kept their, lights out on purpDose, for they are close 
up. In half-an-hour we shall know our fate.’ 

V > ‘ Have you fired the train ? ’ 

‘ Yes.,, See!’ He drew her to the foot of the 
compsanion.: They waited a few moments, and 
suddenly a sickly purpjle gleam from the deck lit 
up) the op)enmg at the head of the stairs. An out- 
cry arose above them on the poop. ‘Quick, now,’ 
he said, and, pulling her back, pjushed-to the door; 
and slid the bolt in its socket. ‘ Go to your berth,' 
he said,, ‘.and fasten, the door. Here, take this ; and 
if any of theiu get through, shoot without.a moment’s, 
hesitation.’ He gave her his revolver. , ‘ If they come 


down I will hold them here. But perhaps they 
won’t come down.’ 

‘ Charlie, I won’t leave you 1 ’ she cried. 

‘Oh, my dearest! But you must do as I say. 
With you here I could not fight.’ 

‘ Hark ! What was that ? ’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘ A gun, Daisy ! A gun ! Hurrah ! ’Tis a war- 
ship telling us to heave-to. The scoundrels will 
know what that mean.?.’ 

There was a scurrying of feet upon the deck, and 
a confused clamour of voices. Suddenly the cabin 
was flooded with brilliant light that drowned the 
shine of the lainpjs. 

‘There conies her searchlight!’ cried Charlie. 
‘Jack ’s the boy ! Hurrah ! ’ 

A few minutes passed, and by the changed motion 
of the ship they» knew she was hove-to. The scurry 
on deck ceased. By-and-hy there came a knocking 
at the cabin door. 

‘ Stand away, there ! ’ shouted the steward. ‘ I ’ve 
got six men’s lives in my hand.’ 

‘Well, so have I, for that matter,’ called a cheery 
voice from without. ‘ And there are a dozen good 
fellows with me, with the same number in each of 
theirs. So you ’d better open before I damage the 
furniture.’ 

The steward caught his companion in his arms 
and kissed her. ‘ It ’s the hoys in blue already,’ 
he said, and with a ready ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ threw open 
the door. 

‘ Where ’s Charles Donaldson?’ said an officer in 
gold, epaulets. 

‘ Here, sir,’ said Daisy. The officer raised his eye- 
brows, pursed up his lipss, and whistled softly. 

‘ You needn’t have locked the door,’ he said. 
‘Your fellows here have made themselves . scarce in 
the fo’c’s’le, where I supipose I shall have to go and 
dig them out presently. Mr Donaldson, and you, 
young lady, allow me to congratulate you ; ’ and 
with this suggestive compliment the officer Siook 
hands with both, and led his men for’ard. 

A week after that the papers -were full of the 
romantic story of the mutiny of the Sami John. 
Later on, when the mutiny trial was over and the 
captain’s orphan daughter was married to the brig’s 
former steward, one of the wedding presents was a 
little model of the Ship in silver ; and the owners 
had wrapjped up this their gift in a cheque for two 
hundred pounds, with a note dedicating the same 
‘ To , Mr Charles Donaldson, in recognition of his 
pluck and resource in bringing home the/ brig 
Saint John.’ 
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HER EXCELLENCE. 

By Carlton Dawe, 


IN TWO PARTS.- 


I 


OTH within and without the For- 
bidden City there waa but one 
dominating personality, and it was 
not that of the Sun of Heaven.' 
Ostensibly the ruler of the vast 
Middle Kingdom, with its four 
hundred million of struggling souls, the Emperor 
was in reality but a pasteboard effigy, a puppet in 
the hands of a designing and unscrupulous woman. 
With a rod of iron the masterful Empress ruled the 
Court, tlie imperial city, and the imperial provinces. 
Her frown meant annihilation : her smile meant 
many things. 

When Hud first saw that smile his eyes fell and 
a trembling seized him. It was as though the 
Board of Punishments had pronounced his doom, 
as though the executioners had already laid their 
clammy claws upon him. He could .scarcely credit 
his senses; She — she had actually looked upon 
him, and she had smiled ! Had she ? Was it true, 
or was; it but a fancy, a thought, a dread? He 
feared to know, and yet know he must. Slowly his 
frightened glance sought once more the Presence, 
and he saw her black, uncanny eyes burning fiercely 
into his. Yet he made no sign, having himself, 
outwardly at least, well in hand. It would not be 
wise to show that he kiiew she had singled him out 
for the imperial approbation. 

Hu6 waa a handsome man of twenty-six or twenty- 
' seven, a favourite- of the Emperor, ahd a Grand 
Secretary to that illustrious puppet. A. scholar, 
too, ' of no little pretensions, he was universally 
suspected of some ambition, his intimacy with the 
Emperor favouring many rumours which were set 
afloat concerning him. If left to himself there was 
no doubt of the Emperor pushing his favourite , 
from pinnacle to pinnacle ; hut in all matters of 
State there was one greater than he, and though he I 
fumed and fretted like a spoilt child, he was forced j 
to bow to the inevitable. Therefore Hn^, like -so 
many worthy creatures who have an axe to grind, | 
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was forced to bask in the debilitating smiles of 
royalty. But he was young : be could wait and 
hope. Meanwhile, disease or the devil might carry 
off the Empress. One cannot accurately gauge the 
evolutions of a streak of luck. 

And then one day fortune permitted him a 
happiness beyond his deserts by allowing him to 
gaze for a moment upon the resplendent loveliness 
of Eoi-Min, the daughter of one of the great 
Secretaries of State. Her face was like the pearly 
cloud that catches the rosy beams of the morning 
sun ; her eyes were deeper and profounder than the 
deep darkness of a moonless night of summer. Yet, 
gazing into them, Hud thought he beheld, deep 
down, the inunaoulato soul shining like a star, 
and to that star he yearned to pay his devotions. 
But she was one of the immediate entourage oi 'E.&e 
Excellence, and no lioness guarded her whelps with 
stricter vigilance than did that dominating creature 
the bevy of fair damsels who surrounded her; Eor 
it was notorious that her women were the fairest of 
their sex, it being a perverse notion of the mistres.s, 
who was neither young nor fair, to haVe about her 
those to whom nature had been mofjt kindi Great 
and masterful as she might be in imperial matteie, 
she was replete with feminine tricks and artifices 
and petty ways. Consequently she had all a 
woman’s jealousy of that feminine beauty which, in 
spite of her greatness, she could not command, and 
it was the delight of her feline nature to thwart the 
natural currents oY affection in youth. Indeed, to 
her way of thinking, there Was but one woman at 
Court, one woman iu the whole empire, who mattered, 
and that was her imperial self. Masterful ever, nn- 
scnipulous -to a degree, brooking interfei’enoe in no 
particular, with her to desire was to have. 

Hone knew her ways or her weaknesses better 
than Hiffij and he therefore viewed with immeasur- , 
■Able- alarrn that unentnaiicing smile of friendship. 
Many men had been called to her: counsels, : and 
they had shone magnificently for a hrief , period,, and 
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then night had enveloped them. Her Excellence 
had a way of losimj her friends which struck a chill 
upon the heart. A man was singled out from the 
mob of men; and even while he dreamt of glory, 
behold ! ho passed away into oblivion, and his name 
was mentioned no more. Eor walls have ears, and 
the ears of Her Excellence, dainty,, shell-like trifles, 
were spread wide over the land. And it w'as not 
wise to speak of one who had incurred her royal 
displeasure. The Ohinose proverb says, ‘When you 
converse in the road, reineinher there are men in 
the gra.ss.’ This was a piece of advice donhly ap- 
plicable to those vdio surrounded Her Excellence. 

It was with no little trepidation that Hue re- 
membered that gracious glance. It might mean 
many things, but one thing surely. And if there 
was one personage in the Eorhidden City whom he 
detested and feared, it was the woman who wielded 
her authority with so little consideration for the 
feelings or opinions of others. It was not flattering, 
this approbation ; it did not make the wise man 
forget himself and dream impossible dreams. He 
was not the only man on whom that insidious glance 
had been turned. It might he Hue to-day — hut 
to-morrow I Her Excellence lilted old lovers no 
better than old. shoes, and the one was discarded 
as lightly as the other. 

■ He was a courtier, and ambitious, and not a little 
daring, and he knew that the man who could 
dominate Her E.xcelleno6 would he the practical 
ruler of the Chinese Empire. But it would be a 
precarious pinnacle on which to stand, a little erratic 
. balancing precipitating one into an unfathomable 
abyss. But, iieverthele.ss, he had thought of it, had 
.dreamt, perhapiB, as the adventurous will dream; 
and then fate permitted him to gaze upon the 
loveliness, of Eoi-Min. After that he thought no 
more of Her Excellence or any other woman. The 
moon-faced divinity came between him and repose. 
There was just one face and just one j)air of eyes in 
all the world. 

Perhaps he had misconstrued that look. Ho was 
nervous, and he had but glanced furtively in her 
direction. After all, Her Excellence might be an 
unscrupulous woman, hut she was the greatest 
wbman in the land, and she owed something to the 
unapproachable dignity of her august position. It 
was just possible that she was in a good humour, 
that she had smiled on othene as she had smiled 
on him. He was foolish, nervous, and above all 
things vain. Why, the mere thought was treason 
of the blackest, and it was well for him that her 
omnipjoteuee . stopped short at reading the minds 
of men. 

. And yet; he. could not wholly . wave . aside the 
intuition as. a false one, though he stung his vanity: 
with many an uncomplimentary epithet. . Wiiat 
was. he but a oonteniptible worm who for a moment 
had been perinitted to. bask in the efliilgence of the 
sun ? How could he have tlie Unspeakable aridacity 
. to imagine that his insignificant presence had caught 
the eye of the gods? 


And yet that evening, as ho sat alone strenuously 
penning a poem in honour of the lady of his soul, 
one of his servants broke in upon his meditations 
with the information that a messenger from Her 
Excellence requested the honour of an interview. 
The shock awoke him to the realities of life. He 
came down from the cloud.s, where amid sunbeams 
and moonbeams he had so lately been soaring, and 
hurriedly hid his effusion beneath a mass of papers. 
There was but one moozr-faced divinity in tlie 
Celestial Empire, one woman whose eyes were like 
. the stars, one goddess whose breath was the breath 
of morn in a garden of roses, and to imagine any 
other woman possessing such attributes was to 
commit the mo,st reprehensible of crimes. Her 
Excellence may have had many faults, but weakness 
was not one of them, and she could not forgive the 
man who saw beauty in any eyes hut hers. 

Tlie messenger was admitted, a womanish sort of 
person with a flabby face and figure, and a squeak- 
ing voice wliich sounded incongruous coming from 
such a source. 

Hu4 bowed low, for this being was one who held 
a post of some authority in the household of Her 
Excellence. 

‘ I am greatly honoured in thus being permitted 
to receive you beneath rny contemptible roof,’ said 
HuA 

The Creature grinned unpleasantly. ‘ It is a 
delight for so insignificant a worm to wriggle in the 
gracious glance of your illustrious condescension.’ 

‘ I would that my debased hospitality were more 
worthy of your august acceptance.’ 

' ‘ I would that my degraded presence were less 
offensive to your High-Attractiveness.’ 

And so they complimented each other in true 
Celestial fashion, until, the social manceuvriug being 
duly completed, the Creature condescended to state 
the object of his visit. But this was not until the 
young man’s patience had been completely exhausted. 
Etiquette forbade that be should question his guest, 
and the guest, knowing this, adroitly prolonged tlie 
torture. 

‘ You are greatly honoured, Most Illustrious,’ he 
at length began. 

‘ la it possible that one so insignificant should he 
espied among: so many who are worthy ?’ 

‘Quite possible, 0 superb humility!’ He 
smiled an oily, unpleasant smile. Hue thought 
things, and shuddered. ‘The eyes that see to the 
stars do not disdain the earth. Your Excellency 
will not forget your degraded slave, the abhorred 
worm who crawls before your August Serenity ? ' 

. Hue felt himself grow a .shade paler, but he 
managed to say, ‘ I do not understand.’ 

: , ‘ How should a mortal comprehend the ways of 
the deity ? Most honoured of men, Her Excellence ’ 
-—he made obeisance as he uttered the sacred name 
.Vreffuetts an interview. Even now I have come 
toiescort you.tq. the Presence.’.,; , 

‘.Even'.' now?’: ...'A 
; ‘ So art thou honoured,’ / : ^ 
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He saw the indecision, the hesitancy in the young 
man’s face, and the smiles deepened the wrinkles of 
his yellow skin. Probably it was not the first time 
he had come on such an embassy ; probably lie 
remembered the fate of those who had been simi- 
larly honoured. A peculiarly soft and sickening 
smile played about Iiis protruding lips ; in his 
narrow black eyes shone an exultation which set 
the busy brain thinking unpleasant thoughts. 

‘ Is it possible that Her Excellence has deigned to 
notice my un worthiness?’ 

‘ xlll that is noble and good is of an affinity with 
Her Excellence,’ squeaked the Creature. ‘She has 
the seeing eye, the hearing ear. When the Daugliter 
of Heaven flashes her imperial glance across the 
world nothing escapes her vision. Even your 
Excellency’s microscopic virtues are to her as an 
open book.’ 

‘ Ah, so ! ’ But even now the ex23reasion on the 
young' man’s face was one more of annoj'anoo than 
delight. The Creature smiled complacently and 
rubbed his soft, plump hands one over the other. 

‘ It will cause Her Excellence much joy to know 
with what delight you have received her sublime 
commands.’ 

This awoke Hue to a truer knowledge of his 
position. The being before him was a spy as 
well as an ambassador. 

‘I am prostrate with the thought of my uu- 
wortliiness,’ he said. ‘ The honour is one of which 
I had not dared to dream. It robs me of my 
reason, confounds my sense. I quail at the thought 
of meeting those imperial eyes, Tlunkest thou, my 
friend, a contemptible earthworm may gaze into 
those eyes and live ? ’ 

The other laughed softly. ‘ Truly, I have 
known many gaze into them— and die.’ This last 
he uttered with a peculiar articulation which 
seemed like a cross between the cry of a woman 
and the gleeful splutter of a babe. 

‘What better death could a wretch so degraded 
hope for T Glory shine on Her Excellence ! May 
she, the happy jjossessor of ten thousand virtues, 
live for ten thousand hsippy years ! ’ 

Then he went and arrayed himself in an ajiparel 
which should he ■worthy of the presence he was 
about to enter, and w'hen he reajjpeared the mes- 
senger received him with a smile of approbation. 

‘ It is well,’ he .said. ‘ Long is it since Her 
Excellence has gazed ulpon so' proper a man. Have 
I now the permission of your Exalted High-i’erfeo- 
tion'l’ Ohsequiou,sly he bowed towards the door. 
Hue nodded, and they set fortE 

The guide led him straight to the palace, of 
Her Excellence, no word passing between , them as 
they walked. Now and again he : would turn 
and smile mysteriously upon the man. by his side ; 
hut Hub was too engrossed wdth his own thoughts , 
to notice how singularly unpleasant that, smile 
really was. 

Gates and doors opened at the nod of the guide, 
and presently Hufi found himself treading the for- , 


hidden precincts. By stairs and corridors innumer- 
able he was led, until, at the end of a long passage, 
he was ushered into a dimly lighted cluunber and 
there hidden to await the royal pleasure. 

His breast surged with strange emotions ; con- 
fused and troubled thoughts flashed through his 
mind. Wluit would he the outcome of this singular 
adveut&re he dared not even imagine. What did 
this woman want ? On what terms was he about to 
meet her ? With much of his old bravado he told 
himself over and over again that slie was only a 
woman, and in his day he had seen something of 
women. And yet this one was like no other woman 
in the world. Masterful, dominant, she was the 
inciirnatioii of succe.ss or failure, of life and death. 
To ' please her was to ensure all that men hope 
for on earth ; to thwart her was to court inevitable 
annihilation. Eor she was king, empei'or, and 
empress rolled in one, as surely the true ruler of 
his master and the empire as that weak, ijliable 
creature was its ostensilde head. She made and 
cancelled aiipointmeiits, she jmiiishod and she for- 
gave, -and the debilitated pu^ipet had been taught to 
acquiesce without so much as a show of authority. 
And this, terrible woman had set her eyes on him 
— for what qourirose he could not conceive ; and 
though Hue was no coward, he knew thi.s was , no 
ordimiry ordeal he had to face. If Her Excellenoe 
smiled there would be no more envied man in the 
Middle Kingdom. But on the whole he would 
rather she had not seen. 

He had not been left alone many minutes before 
a curtain at the far end of the room was drawn 
aside and he beheld a female figure bowing before 
him. He bowed very low in acknowledgment, 
favouring the woman with nothing more than a 
formal glance, and it was not until she said in a 
peculiarly sweet voice, ‘This way, Excellency. ,:IIer 
Majesty awaits you,’ that he peered closer. Then, 
he gave a gasp and a sudden start, for she who had 
been sent to conduct him to the Presenoe was none 
other than Foi-Min. 

‘Is it you indeed?’ he cried, enraiiturod. ‘Am 
I so favoured by the god,s ? ’ 

‘Her Excellence awaits,’ she answered in a low 
voice. 

‘ For sncli as you,’ he murmured, ‘ Heaven itself 
should wait.’ 

. ‘Hushl’ and she looked nervously around. 

‘I must sijeak or my heart will break,' he whis- 
pered iiassionately ; ‘I must tell, you what is in my 
soul or I shall die, 0 my shining star ! my lily and 
my lotus in one ! I saw you and I have dreamt 
delightfully. .You have come to me in niy dreanis 
and whispered in ray ear, and the air has blown 
sweet like a garden of roses. I have seen your face 
gliding like the silver moon acroiss a summer sea, 
and I have.striveu to lave my soul in its beams. 
Your sihilei 0 Gracious One, is as the sun and;. the 
nmoS: to this your , unworthy adorer. Tlierefoi’e, 
smile, smile on me so that my soul may revor in 
■the glow, of your dazzling jjerfeobi^^ 
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‘ Excellency, your words are sweeter than honey ; 
your tongue rivals the nightingale. My soul swoons 
in the cloud of your adoring incense. But, Excel- 
lency, She waits!’ and she cast a terrified and 
appealing glance upon him. 

‘And wilt thou too wait?’ he said, taking her 
by the hand and stroking it gently. ‘Eoi-Min, I 
am unworthy to touch these delicate fingers'; but 
I love thee, I adore thee I Thou hast iny soul 
to trample upon, to spurn, if it should please thee 
thus to treat thy slave ; but even as thou spurnest, 
it will look up> into thy face and cry, “ I love thee — 
I adore thee I ” ’ 

‘ It is heaven to hear thee speak,’ she murmured, 
gazing upon him with wistful eyes. ‘ It is as 
though the sky were full of birds and every rose- 
leaf breathed sweet music through its scented veins. 
Couldst thou talk thus for ever V 

‘ Thus should I talk for ever if thou wert near. 
Like a sleeping garden is my soul until awakened 
by the sunshine of your eyes.’ 


‘Like a dead lotus was my soul until refreshed 
by the dew of your sweet sympathy.’ 

‘ I swoon in a garden of delight, 0 my 
beloved I ’ 

‘I tremble beneath thy touch as one who feels 
the presence of a god.’ 

The curtains parted softly and a sinister pair of 
eyes peeped through. 

‘ Her Excellence awaits,’ said a voice. 

The two sprang guiltily apart, though instantly 
the man made a low obeisance. 

‘I await your commands,’ he said. 

With a pale face and a trembling step, Eoi- 
Min led the way, the person with the sinister eyes 
having disajjpeared as mysteriously as she had 
come. 

‘Who was that woman who spoke?’ he asked. 
But she put her finger to her lips by way of 
enjoining silence. He followed mutely, knowing 
that within this palace one, if one were wise, would 
scarcely venture to think. 


SOMETHING AB 

lUNDIALS have come again into 
fashion. They are to be seen 
everywhere, and very often wrongly 
placed. Elegant designs, too, are 
1 the modern ones, and a large place 
of business in London is kept 
almost wholly oeeupied in making new models to 
attract the eye and appeal to the imagination. A 
large quantity of the stones of Christ’s Hospital and 
old Kew Bridge were bought, and are carved into 
nice pedestals with a historic flavour. 

In the old days no church was without its sundial. 
Old St Outhbert’s in Edinburgh, for example, has a 
dial on the original tower to which the new build- 
ing was added. In many old country towns the 
dial has for centuries occupied a prominent place on 
tire church or in the kirkyard. It was the standard 
timekeeper. But one farmer’s wife in Yorkshire 
has a series of grooves on the atone flag of her house 
door, and has always the correct time under her eye 
—when the sun shines. 

A pretty new dial decorates Inverleith Park, 
Edinburgh ; and this is a very useful addition to 
public places and gardens. Lord Haddington has 
a very handsome sundial of massive design in his 
gardens iat Tyninghame. Lord Ilchester has a 
variety of dials so placed that he can tell the time 
on the glass Of his bedroom window without getting 
out of : bed. At Sandringham there is a very fine 
dial engraved on a slab of slate and built into; the 
walls of the house. The mottoes chosen by the 
King and : Queen are : ‘ My time is in Thy hand,’ 
and ‘ Let others tell of storms and: showers, I ’ll only 
count your . sunny hours.’ : A huge stone dial six 
feet square is on the wallbf the Old Tile House^ m : 
Buckinghamshire. 


OHT SHNDIALS. 

‘Begone about your business’ vvas inscribed on 
the dial of the old brick house which stood in Inner 
Temple Terrace, London ; and the present old sun- 
clock in Pump Court has marked the disappearing 
hours for over three centuries. While various 
cathedrals, such as Ripon Minster, have very old 
dials, singular to say St Paul’s, London, has none ; 
but as clocks were just appearing when Wren de- 
signed his masterpiece, it is probable that the old 
time had to give place to the new. That unsavoury 
locality known as Seven Dials derived its name 
from a large stone dial which stood in the centre of 
the square with streets branching off. A splendid 
example of Inigo Jones’s architecture- stood for 
years ill the middle of the new square at Lincoln’s 
Inn, with the proud motto, ‘ Let your light so shine 
before men ; ’ and the irony of fate was exemplified 
when it was removed to make room for a large 
flaring gas-lamp. 

Glamis Castle has an elaborate dial : a tall pillar 
with four lions erect and back to back, bearing the 
plate. A coronet surraoimts all. Doubtless when 
Macbeth was Thane of Glamis he would eye some 
sunclock when he wanted to know how the 
time passed. Lord Glasgow has an ancient time- 
plate standing ten feet four inches high, and 
hearing date 1707 ; and Lord Rosebery has a pleas- 
ing dial at Dalmeiiy. 

What is said to be the most costly sundial ever 
erected was one in pyramidal form, set up in the 
year 1669 by order of Charles II., facing the Ban- 
queting House at 'Whitehall. Its inventor was a 
Jesuit and Professor of Mathematics at Li4ge. 
This taR pyramid contained no fewer than two 
hundred and seventy-pne different : dials. : Some 
showed the hours , bcoording to the Jewish, 
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Babylonian, Italian, and astronomical ways of 
counting, while others displayed tables pertaining 
to astronomy, geography, astrology, &c. There 
were portraits on glass of the king and queen, the 
Duke of York, and Prince Rupert. The cost of 
this royal toy was enormous ; and even to repair it 
on one occasion the bill came to five hundred pounds. 

Skibo Castle has a very ancient sunclock, although 
Mr Carnegie personally prefers his household to be 
regulated by Greenwich time. The Duke of Suther- 
land has had a very expeiusive dial erected quite 
recently in the gardens at Chorley Wood, Surrey. 
Quite unique has been the idea of the Duke of 
Newcastle. In his house at Clumber he has a 
pedestal on wliich are two iron hoops about a yard 
in diameter placed transversely, one inside the 
other, with a rod acros.s the middle. In the centre 
i.s a knob which, when the sun shines, throws its 
shadow on the figures that are marked in gold on 
the hoops, so that a very attractive time-clock is 
produced. 

Another departure from the conventional stone 
pedestal is on the lonely i.sland of St Mary’s, one of 
the Soilly group. An old cannon is stuck upwards 
with a dial-plate fixed across its mouth. An obelisk 
at Rome, which was brought from Egypt hy the Em- 
peror Augustu.9, has been set up as a gnomon. On 
the pavement around it are lines marked in bronze, 
and for over a century Romams have glanced at 
the ‘ hour o’clock ’ as they proceeded on their way. 
There was ingenuity on the part of the French gunner 
at Paris who had charge of the gun for proclaiming 
the hour of noon. He so arranged a dial that the 
hour of noon concentrated the rays of the sun 
through a burning-glass on the powder at the 
cannon’s touoli-hole, and the time-gun was thus 
fired. Perhaps the present method of firing by 
electricity at Edinburgh Castle is the more re- 
liable, for on some days the stm is obscured by 
clouds. 

Holyrood Palace has a beautiful dial due to the 
unhappy Charles I. It is called Queen Mary’s, but 
the Mary referred to was Henrietta Maria, For 


hemug the stone alone an Edinburgh mason was paid 
four hundred and eight pounds. In the heanbiful 
cemetery of Marylebone is an unfliuslied dial whose 
shaft was from a design hy Mr Gilbert, R.A. It is 
dedicated to the wife of Joseph Hatton. One well- 
known man has gone so far as to liavo a beautifully 
carved sunclock erected on the marble stone which 
covers his family hurying-placo — a constant re- 
minder, truly, of the passage of days. 

To get a pretty sundial is not a costly thing to- 
day. A bras.s horizontal plate with carefully adj usted 
gnomon, but without equation-table or pedestal, can 
be had eight inches in diameter for two pounds five 
shillings. A vertical dial three feet hy two feet six 
inches, with bright gun-metal gnomon, and with all 
lines and figures cut and gilt in, would probably 
cost thirty pounds. This is of Portland .stone, witli 
mottoes, and similar to that at Sandringham. 
Between these prices there is wide choice. Each 
purchaser has his own ideas as to a pedestal should 
he not wish to fix his clock to the house or garden 
wall. The multipartite dial is much too elaborate 
an article for the ordinary man. It hears on its 
brass face divisions .showing the difference of time 
between the place where it is erected and other 
lilaces on the globe, such as Jerusalem, Moscow, 
Cairo, and Yokohama. 

In setting up a dial care has to he taken that , it is 
correct as regards latitude. That is to say, a plate 
and gnomon set for London or Glasgow would only 
be good for places twenty to thirty miles in a radius 
from these cities. If the shadow is noted against 
the time given on a good watch, it will be found 
that that is the easiest way to get a sunclock 
fixed. Wlien the Incorporation of Clockmakers wa.s 
instituted by charter in 1631, they had jurisdiction 
not only over clocks hut also over sundials, and 
had authority to search for and break all had and 
unreliable dials. There must have been many , in 
error in the years that have elapsed .since it was 
first known how to calculate the flight of time hy 
the sun, for we read that King Ahaz had a sunclock, 
and it was in 742 b.o. that he reigned over J udah. 


THE OLOSEDBOOK* 

By WinUAM Le Quetjx. 

OHAPTEE XXXII. — THE MAJOE MAKES A STATEMENT. 


HILE the rest of the party examined 
the dungeon: I, clambered over the 
ruins, and ascended, by the winding, 
broken stairway to the summit. I 
walked with : Wyman across the 
weedy, neglected ground bej’-ond 
the dried-np fosse, reconstructing the stronghold 
in imagination hy the position of the broken 
barbican. 

Over the self-same ground the unfrocked monk 


♦ Copyright, 1904, by William Le Qiieux. 


of Crowland had wandered with his companion in 
misfortune, the monk Malcolm. We looked hack 
at the gateway of the castle, so high up that it was 
on a level with the second floor. Through that, 
the only exit from the castle, old Godfrey had fled 
with his fair charge across the drawbridge, over 
the island to the river, and across the narrow tem- 
porary ,,hridge, then existing, to the: shore— away 
back to safety in England, leaving Lucrezia’s casket, 
with its precious contents, safely hidden, 

We recalled all that was written in the envenomed 
chronicle, and recognised the places which he men- 
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tioned. Tlis one important fact concealed from us, 
however, was the actual liiding-place of the Borgia 
jewels. The secret was ours, it was true ; but so 
intricate were the instructions to find the exact 
spot that we both felt the difficulties well-nigh 
insurmountable. 

The long, straight shadow veered round slowly; 
and hy four o’clock, when the party carrying the 
empt 3 ^ baskets and picnic accessories strolled hack 
to the spot of embarkation, it had shifted a con- 
siderable distance from the spot where I had driven 
in the stake. 

Every one pronounced the picnic a distinct success. 
It was an entire novelkv to go to that historic spot, 
iinvisi ted from one year’s end to another, and cer- 
tainly to us it had been a very interesting experience. 
Wo had taken certain observations which would, 
later on, he of the greatest use to us. 

The ferrying back of the party, in twos, by 
Banuny Waldron and Bert}' Sale, was fraught with 
just as much hilarity as the arrival. The old boat 
was found to be leaky, for it now had a quantity of 
water in it, and on. the first trip Bertie ‘ caught a 
crah,’ owing to the absence of blade to his oar, and 
the remainder of the rowing was done Indian fashion, 
the craft, being rudderless, always taking an erratic 
course. Time after time they crossed and recro.s8Bd 
until there remained only Bred Fenwicke, Walter, 
and myself. All of us embarked at last, and, with 
triumphqut shouts, set a course towards the opposite 
shore ; but ere we liad gone far we ran deep into 
a. submerged mud-bank, and notwithstanding our 
combined efforts for nearly half-an-hour, to the 
accompaniment of tlie derisive cheers of the rest of 
the party, wo remained there.. 

One desperate effort, in which Sammy broke his 
oar in half, resulted in our getting clear at last, and 
slowly we continued across to the opposite bank, 
being greeted with mock welcome on our return 
from that perilous voyage, during which the vessel 
had been so long overdue. 

Togetlier we walked in a straggling line hack to 
our brake, which we left at the farmhouse of Kelton 
Mains, and at the invitation of Mr Batten we drove 
hack into the clean, prosperous little town of Oastle- 
Douglas and took tea with him, after inspecting his 
pictures ; for, in addition to being a well-known 
archiBologist, he was an amateur artist of no small 
merit. True to ins promise, lie lent me a collection 
of valuable books dealing with Threave, and then, 
ivi the glorious sunset, we set out on our long drive 
hack through the Gleiikens to Crailloch, the cyclist 
contingent going on ahead. 

• Ten, days of merriment went hy. One night 
dinuer, was as nsual a merry funetion, but the 
ladies, being tired, -retired early, while the men 
idled, gossiped,, and played billiards. Gonnie’s 
boudoir adjoined , the billiard -room,, and I ivas 
, sitting there alone with Fred about half-past one, 
preliminary to. turning in, when, looking me straight 
in the face, he said : 

‘Look here, Allan ! fWhat’s your game over at 


Threave? I watched you that afternoon, and saw 
you poking about and counting your pace,?. I was 
on the top of the castle wall, and looked down 
on both of you when you thought yourselves 
unobserved.’ 

For the moment I was somewhat taken aback, 
for I had no idea w '0 had been watched, nor that 
we had aroused liis suspicions. When ii man is in 
seareli of hidden treasure he does not usually tell 
it to the world, for fear of derision being cast upon 
him ; therefore I again naturally hesitated to explain 
our real object. 

But he continued to press me ; and as he was one 
of my oldest and most intimate friend.?, I called in 
Walter, and, closing the door again, explained briefly 
the explorations we intended to make, and how I 
had gained the knowledge of the hidden casket. 

He listened to me open-mouthed, in amazement, 
eispecially when I described tbe deadly con tact of 
those forbidden pages, and the attempt made by 
Lord Glenelg and bis companions to find the 
trea.sure of Crowland Abbey. 

‘ Lord Glenelg, did you say 1 ’ Fred remarked 
when I mentioned the name. ‘I know both him 
and his daughter Lady Judith Gordon. We first 
met them in Wellington, New Zealand, three years 
ago. He has a shoot up in Inverness, and, curi- 
ously enough, they’re both coming here to stay 
with us on Saturday.’ 

‘Coming here?’ I gasped. ‘Lady Judith coming 
here V 

‘Yes. Pretty girl, isn’t she? I’d be gone on 
' her myself if I were a bachelor. Perhaps you are, 
old chap.’ 

I did not respond, except to extract a strict pro- 
mise from my host to preserve my secret. 

‘Of course I shall say nothing,’ he asisured me. 
‘ Father and daughter are, however, a strange pair. 
It’s very remarkable-— this story you’ve just told 
me. I don’t half like tlie idea of that bear-cub 
being shown in the window in Bloomsbury. There ’s 
something uncanny about it.’ 

I agreed ; but all my thoughts were of his lord- 
ship’s motive for coming tliere. Like myself, he 
liud shot with Fred before, it .seemed, and my host 
and Connie had, last sea.son, been his guests for a 
week up at Gallart. In Scotland hospitality seems 
abvaya more open, more genuine, and more spon- 
taueons than in England. 

‘Of course, Glenelg is something of an archa 3 - 
ologiat, like yourself,’ Fred said ; ‘ but if what you 
say is true, there seems to he some extraordinary 
conspiracy afoot to obtain possession of certain 
treasure, which hy right should be yours, as the 
purchaser of this remarkable book. I must admit 
that Glenelg and his daughter have been; both to 
Connie and myself, something of mysteries. When 
we were in town last Christmas, Connie swore 
she saw Lady Jndith dressed in a very shabby kit 
coming out of an aerated bread shop in the F’ulham 
Eoad. My wife stopped to speak, but: the girl pre- 
tended not to know her. Gonnie knew her by that 
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small piece of gold-stopping in one of her front 
teeth.’ 

‘Blit whj" should she go about like that?’ I 
asked. 

‘ How can I tell 1 They were .suppo.secl to be 
away in Canada, or somewhere, at the time ; they’re 
nearly always travelling, you know. We came home 
with them on the Caledonia the first season we met 
them.’ 

‘They’re mysteries!’ declared Wyman bluntly. 
‘ The girl is, at any rate.’ 

‘ What do you know of her ? ’ inquired Fred 
eagerly. 

But Walter would not sati.sfy u.s. He merely said ; 

‘I’ve heard one or two strange rumours— that ’.s 
all’ 

I had told neither of my intense lo\m for Lady 
Judith, nor did I intend to do so. Yet I was torn 
by conflicting desires : the de.siro not to meet hi.3 
lordship henealh that roof, and the all-impelling 
de.sire to he afforded an opportunity of more in- 
timate friendship with that sweet, B.id - he.arted 
woman whom I adored. 

Fred Feuwicke was jnst as interested in the strange 
circnrnstance.s as we were, and promised at once to 
do all in his power to assist us. I knew him to be 
a man of sterling wortli, wliose word was liis bond, 
and whose friend.slup was true and continuous. 
Eipially witli Walter Wyman, lie was iny best 
friend, and, witli the exception of keeping back the 
i'act that I loved Lady J iiditli, I was perfectly frank 
with him, telling him tlie suggestion tliat had 
cro.ssed my mind— namely, that it would perhaps 
be as well if I left O,railloch before his lordship’s 
arrival. 

‘ Why 2 ’ asked the Major at once. ‘ Does he know 
tliat you are making this search V 

‘I snppo.se he does,’ Wyman replied. ‘He evi- 
dently knows that The Closed Book has been in 
Allants hands, and that he has deciphered it,’ 

Fred remained thoughtful for a moment, then 
said ; 

‘But it may he that he’s coming here with 
the same object as your.selves — to see Threave and 
make investigations. If tliat ’s so, I ’d go over to 
Cnstle-Donglas and stay at the “Douglas Arms” — a 
very comfortable hotel. You’d then be right on 
tile spot.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘that’s what we will do. And 
iiiennwhile you will watch, his lordship’s movements 
for us, won’t you ? ’ 

‘Of course,’ laughed Fred, now entering thoroughly 
into the spirit of the thing, for the excitement of 
a treasure-hunt appealed to Ills vigorous nature. 

Our plan,s were, however, quickly doomed to 
failure; for next morning, at breakfast, Fred 
announced to us that Lord Qlenelg had written 
froin Edinburgh to say that urgent family affairs 


called liim to Paris, and that neither lie nor liis 
daughter coulil come to Craillocli just at pre.sent. 

Tile very wording of lliu letter, wliicli Fred read 
to those at liis end oE tlie tiiUc, wa.s to u.s suspicious 
tliat his lordsliip Imd learnt tliat we were .Fred 
Fenwicke’s guests, and on tliat account feared to 
come. Tliis idea I put later to Fred him.self, and 
he entirely coincided witli my opinion. 

‘They’re mjesterioua, very niysterious, old fellow,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t half like the idea of those people 
you told me aliont — tlie liiinchhack and tlie otlier 
fellow— wlio are beliind tliein. Yet, on tlie other 
hand, .Lord Glcnelg is a man well known, with a 
very high reputation when he was in Piirliament 
ten years ago. He was an niider-.9eci’etary, if I 
recollect aright.’ 

‘But what is their game, do you think?’ 

‘Tlieir game at Crowlaiid wa.s to find tlie hidden 
tre.asure of tlie alibey,’ lie answered, ‘and they may 
qorohably try the same thing at Threave.’ 

‘That’s exactly what we’ve feared,’ chimed in 
Walter. ‘ I believe they are in po.s.session of .some 
further fact, of which we know nothing. There’s 
n conspiracy .'igaiu.st Allan, too, the, meaning of 
which wo at iiresent cannot niider.staiul.’ 

‘ But why ? ’ I asked, recollecting all the curious 
event.s of the past, and remembering my conversa- 
tion with that strange woman in Hack who had .so 
ingeniously stolen the Arnoldiis. 

Wyman slirnggod his shoulder.?, .saying : 

‘It is never any good inquiring into the motives 
of either man or woman. The cleverest man can 
never gauge them accurately.’ 

‘ Well,’ remarked Fred Fenwicke, ‘ the move in this 
case is undoubtedly the recovery of the treasure.’ 

‘But the treasure, if it exists, is mine,’ I said. 
‘I purchused the hook and deciphered the secret. 
Therefore I may snrely make investigations with 
profit to myself 2 ’ 

‘You may make investigations, but without profit, 
I fear, so far as Threave is concerned,’ w'lis Fred’s 
calm reply. 

‘ I don’t understand you,’ I said. ‘ The hook was 
offered to me at a fair price, and I puroliiised it. 
Whatever I found 'within I may snrely use to rny 
own advantage ? ' 

‘ Observing, of course, the law of treasure-trove,’ 
was my host’s remark. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘ Then whatever you find must either go to the 
Crown or to the lord of the manor.’ 

‘ You inean Colonel Maitland ? ’ 

‘Ho, I mean Lord .Glenelg,’ my friend said. 

‘Why Lord Glenelg?’ I demanded quickly. 

‘Because,, according to the Qlasijov} Herald this 
morning, he has purchased both the island and 
castle from Colonol Maitland ; so whatever is found 
on that property undoubtedly belongs to him.’ 
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A VISIT TO A WILD-ANIMAL FARM. 


By W. B. 

AZLEMEEE PARK, the Bucking- 
hamshire estate of Mr Eohert 
Leadhetter, is not far from Hughen- 
den, so well known as Lord Beacona- 
field’s country seat. It stands high 
and dry seven hundred feet above 
sea-level, is four miles from a railway, and has to 
he reached by hilly and winding roads that do not 
invite the ubiijuitous cyclist or tiwellers of any 
kind with a choice of routes. The stranger on these 
roads soon becomes aware that he is a rarity, for 
grorrps of faces fill the windows of the few isolated 
cottages as he passes, and should be chance to glance 
round when he has passed he will see the owners 
of the faces in the roadway feasting their eyes upon 
him till he is lost to view. Babbits startled by the 
noise of his approach dart across his jrath now and 
then, and if it be autumn he may regale himself on 
blackberries and hazel-nuts plucked from the hedge- 
rows. These lonely roads make a fitting approach 
to the only private collection of wild animals where 
lions have been bred, for this distinction is claimed 
by Mr Leadhetter as belonging solely to Hazleniere 
Park. 

On the occasion of my visit Mr Leadbetter’s 
collection comprised a full-grown lion and Hones 
eight and five years old respectively, : a lion and 
lioness nine months old, four lion cubs three 
months old, a brown bear, a puma, a leopard, a full- 
grown tiger and tigress, hyasnas, wolves, jackals, a 
pair of white Siberian camels (the male being the 
largest in captivity), vioufias, alpacas, llamas, yaks, 
pigmy buffaloes, zebus (the pigmy cattle of Ceylon), 
peccaries from Brazil, Syrian sheep, monkeys, and 
macaws and parrots. In the summer these animals 
are ranged out in their cages and runs on the lawn 
in front of the house, and have a cheerful view 
of the country, the woods, the flowers, the grass, 
and, moving things; in the cold weather they are 
housed in warm sheds, and they were stiH in 
winter quarters owing to the inclement season 
when I visited them. I have seen many animals 
in captivity through knowing showmen and animal 
dealers, and without doubt the best conditioned of 
them all axe Mr Leadbetter’s. His lions are so sleek 
that they look as if they were groomed; and the 
tigers’ stripes are as clean and clear as any in a 
new picture-book, with a snaky gloss upon them 
that no, . picture ever had. Another noticeable 
feature about these animals is their contentment 
They, spit lire at the onlooking stranger of course, 
but , they do not pace restlessly before the bars of 
their dens, as, if chafing against their confinement. 
This reign of contentment is broken by one tragic 
exception. 

The exception is the hig brown Russian bear. He 
is the biggest in this country, and has a reach, of 
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nine feet Mr Leadhetter has had him for seven 
years, and until recently be was as contented as his 
other companions in captivity. Then he had a 
mate of whom lie was very fond— perhaps too fond. 
One September morning, the animals being .still 
scattered about the park in their summer cages, the 
keeper was feeding some buffaloes and zebras when 
suddenly his attention was arrested by a fearful noise 
proceeding from the bears’ den. Rushing thither, 
he found its occupants engaged in deadly combat. 
"With a heavy iron bar he vainly sought to sepa- 
rate them. Other keepers, .stablemen, and grooms 
hurried to the scene of conflict with pitchforks, 
poles, spades, buckets of water, hut their combined 
efforts were unavailing. It was between six and 
seven in the morning, and there were as yet no fires 
of sufficient force to heat iron bars, and no boiling 
water. Mr Leadhetter himself was just getting up 
when the fight began, and arrived in time to see the 
male bear tear a strip of living fle.sh a yard long 
from his mate’s body. The struggle was marlced by 
the most terrible ferocity, the cage being smothered 
in blood. It lasted half-an-hour, and when the 
female was dead the male continued to glut his 
still unsated ire by tearing her carcass to jiieces. 
Now he pines in solitude. His uppermost thought 
is escape. He has pushed out a brick wall in seek- 
ing to effect this, and he has dug through a yard of 
cement. Perhaps he thinlrs his mate is waiting for 
him away down the park, where in his blind, jealous 
rage he slew her. His discontent, if such it he, has 
not interfered with his appetite, however, for he 
eats daily a loaf of bread and thirty dog-bisciiits, 
besides a quantity of carrots and apples. The loss 
of his mate had quite a different effect upon a 
leopard that Mr Leadhetter has now stuffed and 
mounted in his billiard-room. That leopard refused 
to eat, and actually died of starvation. 

The bear’s den is one of five in a warm brick 
building not more than twenty yards from the 
house, and, in view of his evident determination to 
he free, is now lined with half -inch steel plates. 
The five dens adjoin one another like horses’ stalls, 
only they are partitioned off right to the ceiling, 
and of course barred in front Between the brick 
wall and the cage-bars runs a passage or gangway 
three feet wide. The cages are full of light in the 
daytime from three large windows in the wall in 
front of them ; in fact, the oooni)ants of any of them 
can see the sky. Behind the cages, as seen from the 
gangway, are the sleephig-dens, to which the animals 
have access by doorways, which are shut by iron 
slides moving vertically and manipulated by chains 
that run over pulleys to the front of the cages. 

, Thus, when it is necessary for any one to enter a 
cage, its occupants are shut in their, sleeping-quarters, 
and w'm vewet when entrance is desired to their 
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sleeping-quarters, to which access is afforded at the 
rear. 

Entering the building by its one door, then, we 
find immediately on the left our restle.s3 friend 
Bruin, whom we have done with, and therefore pass 
by to find ourselves before a cage containing a male 
puma and an Indian female leopard. The puma is 
stretched upon a shelf against the bars with a paw 
hanging out that one feels tempted to shake, while 
the leopard on the floor reclines against the side 
next the bear. The curious feature about these 
position.s, as I afterwards saw when the animals 
were fed, is that the puma is lying where the 
leopard always eats her food, and the leopard is 
lying exactly where the puma always eats his food. 
Just a,s members of a family have their own places 
at table, so these animals have theirs. Some steal 
away with their joint into the gloom of their sleep- 
ing-quarters ; others .squat alongside the front hai’s. 
Whichever way it is, they always occupy the same 
positions. The leopard .sprang up as soon as .she 
saw me, a stranger. She had had hits of strangers 
before, and so struck out between the bai’s for a 
hit of the newest .stranger. She did not get a hit 
this time, however, as this newest stranger had 
viewed animals of her kind before in other than 
public zoos and menageries where the public are 
railed off at a safe distance. 

In the next cage is the full-maned African lion 
Sultan, the sire of two litters cubbed at Hazlemere. 
Two of the last litter are in the ne.xt den wdth their 
mother, Victoria, and two with a fo.3ter-inother, a 
collie. Sultan stood boldly, but with an expression 
almost benign, before us. He didn’t even snarl. 
So little put about was he that actually he gave 
an idle yawn, opening his cavernous mouth to its 
fullest extent, and displaying a fine set of teeth 
that showed what he could do if he had the chance 
and had a mind to. He certainly had a good 
chance of devouring his keeper a few days before 
my visit. The keeper had just put some tools down 
at the inner end of the gangway and was turning 
round to go out by the open door at the other end, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the full form of 
Sultan between him and the exit, facing him and 
gazing intently at him. The poor fellow thought 
his last hour had come. Had he been a stranger, 
no doubt it would have been his last hour. As it 
was, he made a feint at the lion with a broom, and 
that gentleman calmly : turned round towards the 
open door. A new danger now presented itself ; 
for shoirlcl Sultan get out of the building, there was 
no limit to the havoc he might work. Quickly, 
therefore, the keeper got out of the adjacent window, 
and, shouting an alarm, ran to close the door on the 
escaped lion. Saltan, however, was taking things 
very quietly, having a look at Ms neighbours. He 
might have gone out, but on the way he had to pass 
the bear’s den, and the display of fury that his 
appearance evoked here made him pause and finally 
turn hack. On his way he foruid Victoria at the 
bars, so he stopped to have a few seconds of affecr 


tionate greeting with her ; then wheeling round, he 
entered the open door of his own cage, possibly 
thinking that it would le,ad to his mate’s caresses, 
which it does in ordinary time.?. He was very 
promptly shut in by the watoliGr.s who had been 
breathles.sly regarding him, and who very wisely 
abstirined from interfering with him and exciting 
him. For it was not merely a ca.se of preventing 
depredation — that is always easily accompliijhed 
where firearms are at hand ; it was also a case of 
getting a highly prized animal restored uninjured 
to his proper place. 

The compartment adjacent to Sultan’s is, as 
already remarked, his frolicsome mate Victoria’s. 
The side-door between the.se dens is closed just 
now, and Sultan excluded, because of the cubs. As 
we stood before Victoria .she played like a kitten, 
and rolled on her back agaimst the bars to allow 
Mr Leadbetter to tickle her. Indeed, there was 
quite a laughing cxpres.sion on her face. The re- 
maining occupants of this building are the Royal 
Bengal tigers (male and female), full grown. Their 
den is the inmost from the door. Mr Leadbetter 
has had the female for only eight month.s, and then 
she was imported straight from the jungle. She is 
very savage, and growled and spat at me all the 
time I was within range of her vision. She is cruel 
even to her mate, and has clawed a piece out of his 
left cheek. Whether the young tigers she is ex- 
pected to have shortly will modify her ferocity 
remains to be seen. 

In another building were two of Victoria’s former 
litter, now nine months old. Their den was a 
wild-heast carriage bought from Barn urn’s show, 
with a glass front, as wms also the liymnas’ den in the 
same building. The cubs became full of 2 flay on 
seeing us, and gambolled about amongst a profusion 
of straw like puppie.s. They were bigger and mucli 
heavier than mastiffs. We went in beside them, 
and they hissed at us, hut from a safe distance. 
Up till a month previous to this Mr Leadbetter 
had their brother roaming about his house. He 
would lie on the hearth-rug or anywhere else that 
suited him, and went about , with the freedom 
permitted a pet dog. Now and then he showed 
little fits of temper, which a smart cut from a 
whip would correct. At last he took to licking 
Mrs Leadbetter’s mother’s arm, an intolerable de- 
monstration of affection from a lion, whose tongue 
is as rough as a rasp, and he was banished to 
America. 

Our visit to the wolves and jackals drew some 
interesting remarks from Mr Leadbetter. A hitch- 
wolf had five pups a few days old, and the dog- 
wolf separated from her was in the next run. The 
keeper came along with their food — sheep paunches. 
The dog wolfed his down, and while we were still 
there the bitch came out from her lair. Thereupon 
the dog turned to her and brought up the other 
paunch entire for her to take through the bars. 
Wolves are the most affectionate parents Mr Lead- 
; better . knows, being so fond of their young that if 
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alarmed they swallow tbeir pups, thinking they are 
thereby putting them in a place of safety, or, at 
any rate, moved by jealous fear lest another should 
have them. The hysena is also apt to swallow 
pups. Wolves make the finest nests of any 
animal, plucking the softest hairs from their bodies 
to line them with. Some of a former litter of 
wolves Mr Leadhetter had placed with a retriever 
foster-mother, These when grown np proved to 
he much more savage than tliose suckled by 
the mother herself, which was quite contrary to 
Ins expectations. 

The food of the carnivora is siqiplied under 
contract, and consists of beef, mutton, and horse- 
flesh. The -wolves and jackals have what, I believe, 
in butchers' parlance is called offal— that is, entrails. 
The lions have horsefle.sh every other day; the 
tigers only t\vo days a week, their .stomachs, ac- 
cording to Mr Leadhettor’s observations, being more 
delicate than the lions’. All prefer the beef or 
mutton to the horseflesh. The quantity per meal 
is twenty-five ponnd.s for a male, and fifteen pounds 
for a female. Bo.sides his twenty-five pounds of 
meat a day, Sultan has every evening a large dish 
of milk, which he lap.s with aviditj'. The others 
might have the same if they cared for it. 

And hotv came Mr Leadhetter to take up such a 
strange punsuit ? As a schoolboy he kept jackals 
and hysenas. He is rather partial to jackals still, 
and until recently used to have one rniming about 
the house by day and sleeping in his bedroom by 
night. This jackal hecaina too mischievous, however. 
Little tricks such as pulling coal and -wood out of 
the fireplaces were endured, but when he took to 
■wantonly destroying and tearing to pieces hoots, 
cushions, leather-lined chairs, and such-like, then 
he had to he put away. The monkeys are allowed 
to run about the place in summer, hut not now in 
the house. They are subject to fits of jealousy that 
make them fly at the person or animal they imagine 
to he supplanting them. Once Mr Leadhetter,. 
while a large Indian monkey -(vas perclied on his 
hack, turned round to speak to his mother. The 
monkey was immediately seized with an tmgovern- 
ahle fit of jealousy, sprang at Mrs Leadhetter, and 
scratbhed her. : The poor thing seemed to be just as 
swiftly seized -ndth remorse, for it flew out of The 
house and up to the roof, where it remained font 
days in misery; , 

Thpiigh the , only animals now , in the house: are 
parrots and a Scotch and Irish terrier, there are not 
wanting objects to remind one of the wild-animal 


world. There are rugs made from the skins of 
animals that have died in the menagerie — panthers, 
leopards, bears. The claws on one bear-skin are 
bent inward in a curious fashion, making it quite 
impossible for them to he of any use for .scratching. 
This is the skin of a hear that bad the freedom of 
the house, and Mr Leadlietter attributes tbe peculiar 
shape of the claws to its having had .so much walking 
on carpets. Then, besides animals’ skins, there are in 
different rooms case.? containing the stuffed remains 
of former members of the menagerie. There is a 
full-sized white hear and a hoar-cub seven days old. 
There are badgers and there are camels’ heads. One 
looks for a stuffed lion, but there is not one ; for the 
reason that no lion has ever died at Hazlemere. 
Victoria during the five years of her existence has- 
never even been sick. Mr Leadhetter has sold 
liorcs, hut never buried them ; for a long-maned 
full-grown one he has had as much as two hundred 
and eiglity pounds, and for cubs eleven months old 
eight}"- pound.s. These are big prices. 

The secret of Mr Leadbetter’s success w'ith wild 
animals is soon discovered. Added to a real love 
of animals he has a passion for breeding them — a 
passion that his aifiuenoe enables him to gratify. 
Though .still under thirty, he is the breeder of 
mastiffs and great Danes that have won him more 
than a hundred cups. It is mainly from him that 
showmen recruit their supplies of piebald horses. 

‘ Leadbetter’s Pedigree Shorthorns ’ is a hall-mark ; 
even his Yorkshire pigs are famous, and he has 
been called upon by the British Government to 
supply his breed to the Boer farmers, which he has 
undertaken to do with some reluctance, for he is as 
proud of his pigs as he is of his lions. Hazlemere 
Park is in a hunting district, and to his other duties 
Mr Leadhetter has now to add the duties of Master 
of the old Berkeley Hunt; yet he is so humane 
that, on my telling him he ought to get rid of 
that troublesome bear, he replied, ‘ I 'm afraid 
he wouldn’t he treated -well.’ His sensitivene.s3 
to animal suffering is further exemplified by his 
stopijing rook-shooting on his estate. It w'as a, 
doleful-looking young rook sitting bn a fence that 
tiirned the conversation., 'I’m afraid he has fallen 
out of his ne.3t,’ said Mr Leadhetter. ‘ I haven’t 
had them shot for tw’b Bea.SDns now, and they say if 
you don’t shoot them they will all go away. I 
certainly think we have f ew'er than we used to 
have.’ As Mr Leadhetter doesn’t want his estate to 
he robbed of its rooks, he may thus have to return 
to the old custom of shooting the young. 
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SOME EEFLEOTIOFS AND REMINISCENCES 
OP AN EX~S OHO OEM ASTER. 



HE old order of schoolmasters is fast 
giving way to the new. Education 
is at last being .seriously discussed ; 
and so there is a sincere de.sire that 
our schoolmasters shall themselves 
receive an adequate training for 
their work in life. A man must possess clearly 
defined and well-regulated qualifications before lie 
can be a doctor, a lawyer, or even a journeyman 
hatter. But anybodj' can set up a.s a private .sdiool- 
uiaster. Hitherto, ‘ anybody ’ has taken opportunity 
of the 2 n'ivilege. Eoading, WTitiiig, and arithmetic, 
with a little Latin and les.s Greek a.s extras, were at 
one time considered an ainiile currioulum for tlie 
average school. Bnt we have changed all that. 
The improvement in elementary education has 
played havoc with the old order. The Board 
schools in England have sot a new and a higher 
standard of primary education, and the secondary 
■schools are following suit. The old schoolmaster 
will soon he no more. Tlie headmaster of one of our 
big public schools said to the writer that he could 
no longer find a writing-master. How essential and 
how important the old writing-master was t Now 
an advertisement for a writing-master in a public 
school at a salary of one hundred and fifty pound.?, 
rising to three hundred pounds, brought many ap- 
plication.?, but not a single Iona fide writing-master. 
They were men who wrote fair hands (though most 
of them wrote wretchedly — which was curious) ; hut 
they had no notion of teaching writing. They told 
their pupils to ‘imitate the copy’ — that was all. 

It is to be regretted that even yet there is too much 
of this slip.shod teaching in some of the secondary 
schools of England. There is a marked improve- 
ment taking place ; hut the secondary teacher has 
much to learn. The elementary schoolmaster is told 
how to teach ; the secondary man has few opjiortuni- 
ties of obtaining an adequate iirofessional training. 

I was ohee engaged in a secondary school wdicre 
there was a certificated teacher. Nobody’s results 
wore like this man’s. He was not jaerhajis the most 
cultured man in the school ; but his boys made piro- 
gress. The other masters never equalled his results. 
He had been taught how to teach. There is no reason 
why a man of eulthre shduld not he able to, get as 
good results as any other man, providing he has had 
the necessary training. 

Comparatively few secondary men give instruction 
in all subjects equally , well. . One man likes classics 
and neglects all else, and so forth. A master in a 
good secondary school said to me the other day, ‘I 
never bother taking history when that lesson comes 
round, i let the boys read it and get it trp as best , 
they can ; but I utilise the time for pushing on 
backward boj's in other subjects.’ Now, either 
history was a thing to be taught in its proper 


course, or the curriculum o£ that school was Ijad. 
Also, if it was to be taught at all, it ought to be 
taught systematically and thoroughly. Soiiio men 
neglect grammar, some geograjdiy, in tlie .same waj'. 

In the teaching of modern languages, the caprices 
and vagaries of .some teachers whom I have known 
were weird in the extreme. Scarccjly two agreed as 
to how a living language should he taught. One 
stuffed the hoys with grammar and an old te.xt-Viook ; 
another hanged the door and said, ‘ Porte ! porle ! ’ 
And the iirommciation W’as more varied and more 
richly endowed with originality than it is possible 
to surmise. ‘J’ai voo oon vee!’ said the smiling 
teacher, dasiriiig to say to his boy,s, ‘J’ai vu unc ntkj 
But what would the poor lads do in after days 1 They 
•were in as bad a case as the Ilussian who learned Eng- 
li,sh from a Yorkshire navvy. The regular exodus of 
hundreds of our secondary teachers to the holiday 
cour-ses at the universities of Paris, Caen, Grenoble, 
&c. has done much to mitigate this caciqiliouous 
lesson ; but French and German as they are 7wt 
spoken is still far too common in onr schools. 
Then, too, note the waste in our modern language 
teaching. YTay should not a boy at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen be able to speak one if not two 
modern languages ? He should certainly be able to 
read both with ease. The thing is quite possible if 
only leissons w'ere projterly system.atised and studies 
wisely directed. To teach a boy or girl to think 
is good ; if useful knowledge can bo imparted at the 
same time, so much the batter. In. many walks 
of life there are few things so advantageous as a 
thorough conversational knowledge of some modern 
language, hut that is the very lust thing too many 
sclioolmasters think of. If a boy ‘ 2 .)assos’ soine 
exam, in crammed French they are content. As for 
English, the less said the better. . I lieard a moat dis- 
tinguished headmaster say, ‘Those kind of things,’ 
Those kind I Too much attention is paid to the 
intricacies of parsing and analysis, and too little to 
the intelligent and correct use of the mother-tongue. 

The fact of the matter is, sport has played far 
too great a part in the choice of masters in 
secondary schools, particularly in private schools. 
I know of the , case of a man, whose name is a 
familiar word in the world of sport, who did almost 
as he wialied as an assistant master in a private 
school. , He had classes of course, hut he taught 
Ijractically nothing. He was a sportsman. If the 
Head remonstrated with him regarding school 
duties, this popular teacher refused to play in 
school matches, with disastrous results to the school. 
It , was the Head who gave in,, and the following 
weeki the sporting-teacher beat the 02 >pQsing team 
off his owh. hat. To say the least, that headmaster 
considered it better to have a good .sportsman as an 
assistant master than a man who taught. 
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I recall another ease, not so flagrant, hut showing 
a sagacity other than educational on the part of the 
headmaster. This was a most prosperous school; 
the headmaster was rich beyond the dreams of most 
teachers. But he engaged a master once rvho in- 
sisted on teaching the boys under his charge ! The 
boys resented it, and one of them was impudent ; so 
this serious master reported the matter to the Head, 
thinking naturally that he would be hacked up. 
The Head said, ‘ Mr So-and-so, the parents of X. [the 
boy] pay me one hundred pounds a year. I can 
get a new master any day in the week, hut not a 
new boy at one hundred pounds a year. So don’t 
make him imcomfortahle.’ Concerning some things 
it is hest to say nothing. I merely hazard, how 
much there is in a point of view ! 

My own career in private and endowed secondary 
schools was interesting and generally pleasant. I 
was only eighteen years of age when I went to my 
first post, though I looked twent 3 '-three, which was 
a great advantage. I liad been calling other peojile 
‘ sir,’ and now I was appealed to as ‘ sir.’ I am sure 
1 must have blushed amazingly in those early days. 
It was a high-class private school, which catered also 
for foreigners, who paid about one liimdred pounds 
a year. We fed superbly, far too well for boys. 
Porridge, bacon, and strawberries to breakfast in 
the season-strawberries to boys ! I will say the 
headmaster was a serious teacher, and tried to get 
the boys on. I ivas left pretty much alone with 
the juniors, and if I had chosen to play instead of 
w'ork there was no one to overlook me. I think 
my hoys got on fairly well; they were nice-looking, 
well-bred boys, and I never could find it in my 
heart to punish them. I am soberer now ; hut then, 
if a boyish face looked in mine I W'as undone as a 
martinet. I enjoyed ni 3 'self thoroughly, for it was 
a most agreeable post. I recall as worthy of note 
the trick of a small hoy of ten. Whenever this 
urchin had neglected hia lessons or was in danger 
of punishment tears oozed from his eyes. ‘ Please, 
sir,’ he would quiveringly say, ‘ m 3 '- mother ’s dead ! ’ 
I felt I could not punish a poor motherless lad, and 
so he scored off me twice with the attitude ; but after 
that my heart got hardened. I heard he had played 
the trick many times, and so for the sake of his 
f ather I punished him when necessary. In recalling 
that time, I think what was most strange to me was 
tlie constant . appeal for advice. I was eighteen, 
please remember. If two boys differed in opinion 
the 3 r came to me. ‘ Please, sir, wasn’t Wellington 
a better general than Napoleon 2’ ‘ Please, sir, don’t 
acorns gro w into oak-trees i ’ ‘ Please, sir, why have 
wliite. mice got pink eyes 2’ &c. I repeat I was 
eighteen 1 : 

■ Although the post was a pleasant one, I found 
very little time for private study, and so I left and 
obtained charge of a small class of boys in a girls’ 
school in Scotland. 

1 spent there a happ 3 ' and delightful year. It 
was a charming place on the coast, and I was most 
content with the social life. As a schoolmaster, 


my task was very easy. I had about ten boys in 
different stages of learning, and my school-life was 
uneventful. 

I stayed a year, and then went to London to a 
private school. There I was treated strangely. The 
headmaster had been an elementary schoolmaster, 
and had started a school of his own. He had about 
one hundred day boys and two boarders. But I 
was treated ‘a little better than bis dog.’ I was 
not allowed to use the front door. I had to go to 
bed at 10.30. I shared a tiny room for work with 
the two boarders and the principal’s two sons, who 
were treated as boarders, and my bedroom was a part 
of theirs. This gentleman’s family treated me as 
a being much beneath them. I was never invited 
to join the family circle. I sat at a table apart. 
Scarcely a word was addressed to me at a meal. I 
was, in actual fact, in the eyes of these worthy people, 
somebody who occupied a low place in their estab- 
lishment, and it was deemed expedient to keep me 
in my place. But I left at the end of the first 
quarter. There are limits to regulations. 

I next went to Brussels, where I was to have an 
entirely new and strange experience. I knew very 
little French — that is to say, I could not read it 
easi] 3 ’-, and could speak it not at all. My pronuncia- 
tion was peculiar. I went on mutual terms to a 
man who had a ‘Commercial Institute.’ I was to 
teach English so many hours per week, and in 
return I was to have opportunities of learning 
Ereiich and German, and to be lodged and hoarded. 

At this institute nobody was admitted under 
the age of sixteen, and we got one or two men 
who were nearly thirty ! They came mostly from 
Germany to study French and Engli.sh. Instead 
of the noisy, sporting hoys with laughing faces, 
whose heads I had banged (all masters do that in 
their youth !), I was in a litlie circle of people my 
own age who did not understand the language I 
spoke, and vice versd. There were only two boarders 
at first, and we finally reached the figure of eight 1 
Also, we had about five day-pujiils. 

After our meals we all smoked — the principal 
handing cigarettes round, of which he smoked forty 
a day. Occasionally he provided wine, and now and 
again champagne. I was twenty-one then, and this 
new life struck me as a great experience. I had 
jumped from hoys to men. 

The principal was a curious man. I discovered 
afterwards that he was a Jew and a gambler. He 
was at one time the most genial and generous man 
one could wish to meet; the next day he stormed 
and shouted and browbeat everybody in his 
establishment. , Most of his pupils merely came 
for six months ; and as he insisted on payment ui 
advance and a quarter’s notice, he managed to make 
sure that he would not lose a puqiil at the end of 
the first quarter. 

Beer was always provided at dinner and supper, 
and Our food -vyas, on the; whole, both reasonable 
and tempting. To: me the; breakfast was a change. 
Thiok-cut bread oh, which was spread very little 
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butter was certainly not to be compared witli what 
I got ill my first place, where I had porridge, bacon, 
and strawberries. Mr X. (our principal) was most 
tactful. He hypnotised u.s when he wished. Bather, 
he was full of suggestions which he made us agree 
with. 

‘ Beautiful meat,’ he would say. ‘ Now, isn’t it ? 
Isn’t that a beautiful piece of meat ?’ And he 
would wait for his answer. Of course those 
pointedly addressed had to say ‘Yes.’ As they ate, 
too, he would repeat his eulogiums, which fell im- 
partially on vegetables and sweets as on meat. So 
he had always one card up his sleeve. If anybody 
complained of the food he was always able to reply, 

‘ But you have constantly .said how excellent it was ! ’ 

I returned to this same man three years later, 
and on the whole spent a very pleasant and educa- 
tional time witli him. His alternate fits of gener- 
osity and temper -were due to his gambling, I believe. 
He did no teaching himself save an occasional 
private lesson in Gorman, and his staff was cheap 
enough ! Bub he played ecartii with the passion of 
a genuine gambler. He was warned off the game 
in Brussels, and had a notice to leave the country ; 
but as he had been domiciled in Belgium for seven- 
teen years, he was allowed to remain. So he 
actually went to Ostond for his game of cards ! 
Once, I was told by an eye-witness, he won seven- 
teen games of dearth right off the reel— that is, he 
defeated seventeen players one after the other, and 
won his bet, of course, each time. He lost the 
eighteenth game, and so had to give up his seat; he 
went to another table where his name was written, 
and won seven more games before he was defeated. 
He was a man of ability and resource desirmg to 
live without work, and so he indttlged in wild 
plea.sures on some occasions, and descended to an 
almost petty meanness at other times. One of my 
colleagues there is now a member of Parliament 
in the Belgian House of Eopresentatives ; and an 
Englishman who was one of my successors I saw 
the other day in the British Museum addressing 
envelopes ! He was a university graduate, and had 
been a Colonial Inspector of Schools, and was one 
of tlie most unsophisticated men I ever met. 

But the school Where I found most human 
interest was an old endowed one having about 
one hundred and twenty boarders. Instead of 
a small family to study and watch, there was 
this huge gathering of humanity. There was the 
headmaster — and, incidentally, the headmaster’s 
family; there was the master’s common room, 
shared by six of ns ; there were the boys — one 
hundred and twenty of them. In reminiscences 
of this kind one is too apt to think that what, is in- 
teresting to one’s self is also interesting to others. 
But I will try to avoid the , dreary. Amongst my 
colleagues that the changes of time gave me, there 
was the domineering; man, the shy man, the obliging 
man, the impossible man, the sycophant, and one 
whom I will cite more fully— the Erenoh master.; 
He was unique. 


To begin witli, lie was over sixty and nearly 
blind. He had had a splendid school practice at 
one time ; but the sudden loss of his sight— coupled, 
I think, with a capricious temper— caused him to 
give it up. He tried his hand at various: Imsinessea, 
and eventually returned to teaching. His employers 
did not know the weakness of his sight. If you 
asked him to pass the pepper he would probably 
knock over a carafe of water. If he tried to pass 
you in the street he would collide with .somebody 
else. I heard him once call out, ‘Ah, Jones ! it’s 
you is it, talking there ? I ’ll punish yon presently. 
Don’t fancy I can’t see you.’ And three or four 
voices replied, ‘ Please, sir, Jones is at music.’ 
He was expert, though. ‘AVell, it’s tlio boy sit- 
ting in Jones’s place or just near there,’ he .said. 

As it was so diffloult for him to see, he tactfully 
got the French books ohanged to one that he knew 
by heart ; then, as the hoys read their trauslations, 
spelling the words one by one, he could correct them 
with confidence. His success as a teacher was won- 
derful. His discipline was naturally weak. In 
general he was very suspicious, which I attributed 
to his weak sight and his nationality. He left that 
school at the same time as I did, and I cannot see 
how lie can hope to get another place. His general 
knowledge was amazing, and his love of the table 
intense. 

Some of the boys here were vastly entertaining ; 
but hoys are always that. There was one who was 
almost uncanny. He was the tiniest boy in the 
school, aged perhajis nine or ten. His head was 
narrow in the front and very wide at the back— a 
wedge-shaped head. His features were sinali. tie 
was uncontrollable. He would suddenly in the 
middle of a lesson throw his head on the desk and 
go fast asleep, to the amusement of the other boys 
and the perplexity of the master. He would say 
and do all manner of audacious things ; but his 
temiier -was terrifying. He throw a slate at me on 
one occasion ; and when the headmaster was once 
chastising him ho jumped away and ran round a 
table, crying out, ‘That’ll do. I’ve had enough !’ 

I caught him once in the playground catching wasps 
with his bare fingers with as much coolness as an 
ordiiiai'y person displays in catching ilies. He told 
me he gave them to the big spiders in the walls, 
which ate them. He was expelled at last, and we 
subsequently learned he had been expelled from two. 
or three schools previously. I often think of that 
old Frenchman and that small hoy ; one stricken 
in his age and the other almost ruined in youth ! 

My last post as a teacher was iu one of our big 
public schools. There was a different atmosphere 
from that iu other places. The men were staider, 
older, soberer, and genuine schoolmaster.s. We bad 
a staff of nearly thirty, so our variety was great.. 
But I saw what I had not seen before. Many of 
these men , were married, with sons in the school 
or ;iii . other schools.; Some had seen over twenty 
years’; service in that school, yet I have seen one op' 
two ‘meet the headmaster Tike shy schoolboys 1 
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TUE DUOHT OF LANCASTER AND ESTATES. 

By W. M. J. Williams. 


'HE Duchy of Lancaster and the Duchy 
of Cornwall may he compared to the 
Severn and the Wye. The two 
rivers are found to issue from 
Pliiilimnion and to fall into the 
Bri,stol Channel; the duchies issue 
from the days of Edward III., and they may be 
traced from age to age down to this daj', both 
following the fortunes and upholding the comfort 
and dignity of the British Crown. There was a 
dignity of OornwaU. before the duchy, and the 
dignity corresponding was created for the Black 
Prince ; tliere was a House of Lancaster long before 
we find a Duchy of Lancaster, or at any rate the 
Duchy of Lancaster with which we are concerned 
here. Throughout tlie fourteenth century and the 
first lialf of the fifteenth the tenure of the Crown 
was very imoertain. Jealousies were many; the hne 
which divides king from nobles was not drawn as 
we know it, clear and definite ; the policy of every 
occupant of the Crown was to unite as many power- 
ful nobles to himself as possible by marriage or grants 
or both ; and when Plenry IV. in 1399 became 
Lancastrian king on tlie deposition of Richard II., 
his first care was to arrange for the Lancaster family 
estate.? a separate existrmce from that of the Crown : 
it was to be personal and not ca; officio property. 
Prom tliat day to tliis the Duchy of Lancaster has 
been an appanage of the Crown; whether it can be 
regarded as tlie personal property of our Sovereign 
is a very different question. 'The origin of the 
■estate is clear ; it was the king’s desire to have a 
family estate maintained apart from the Sovereign’s 
olfieial resources. ‘Henry IV. sought to strengthen 
the usurped throne by the creation of a great family 
entailed estate, the legal results of which, to some 
extent, still remain. With this view the Duchy of 
Lancaster was formed by union of the counties of 
Leicester, Lancaster, Lincoln, and Derby— -that is, by 
imion of the numerous demesnes situate therein, 
.and of all those manorial and judicial jurisdictions i 
which were to secure the ducal house an influence 
in; wider spheres ’ (Gneist, ii. 83). The king was a 
•duke also ; a great territorial magnate as \yeU as a 
Sovereigui :• 

The Duchy of Lancaster must be distinguished 
from the Palatinate of Lancaster. The duchy, in the 
language: of :Blaokstone (vol. iii. p. 78), ‘is a thing 
very, distinct from the County Palatine of Lancaster; 
■inasmuch as it includes much' territory at a distance 
from the: eoimty palatine, 'and particularly a veiy 
large district ' surrounded by the city of West- 
minister.’ A county .palatine is called a patatio, 
because the -ruler liad within its Timits the same 
powers (jttra w/«Kct) as the king in ■.his palace. 
The Palatinate of Lancaster was ; created :by charter 
of ■ 25 Edward HI., and conferred upon ; Henry 


Plantagenet, Earl (and subsequently first Duke) of 
Lancaster ; from him it passed by the marriage of 
his heiress, Blanche, to John of Gaunt, fourth son 
of Edward III., who was created Duke of Lancaster. 
Then Henry IV., the son of J ohn of Gaunt, assumed 
it to himself and his heirs .separate from tlie Grown. 
Henry had wrested the Grown from Richard II., 
but took care that the duchy should not be united 
with the Crown, as he knew,’ says Coke, ‘he had 
the Duchy of Lancaster by sure and indefeasible 
title, but that his title to the Crown w.as not so 
assured’ (Coke, 4 Inst. 205). When Henry VI. was 
attainted in the first year of Edward IV. (1461) the 
duciiy was declared forfeited to the Crown, the duchy 
was incorporated, and the county xialatine, which 
might have lapsed by the attainder, continued and 
made a parcel of the duchy, the whole being vested 
in King Edward IV. and liis heirs, Kings of England, 
for ever, hut under a separate government from the 
other dominions inherited with the Crown. In the 
finst year of Henry VII. (1485) the duchy lands 
severed from it by Edward IV. were resumed, and 
the whole vested in the king and his heirs for ever. 
The revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster have been 
vested in tlie Crown ever since, and it is specially 
recited in tlie Act of 19 Geo. III. o. 96 that tiie 
king is seised and posse.ssed to himself, his lieins, 
and successors of the posse.ssion3 of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

This independence of the palatinates it was which 
caused Burke’s outburst in his speech on economi- 
cal reform : ‘Pirst, with regard to the sovereign 
jurisdictions, I must ob, serve, Sir, that whoever takes 
a view of this kingdom in a cursory manner will 
imagine that he beholds a solid, compacted uniform 
system of monarchy. ... It is not a monarchy in 
strictness. But, as in Saxon times this country was 
an lieptarchy, it is now a strange kind of peiitarohy. 
It is divided into five .several distinct principalities, 
besides the sujireme. . . . Our Sovereign condescends 
himself to act not only the principal, but aU the 
subordinate parts of the jilay. He condescends to 
dissipate the royal character, and to trifle with 
tho.se light, auhordinate, lacquered sceptres in those 
hands that sustain the ball representing the world, 

: or which wield the trident that commands the 
ocean. Cross a brook, and you lose the King of 
England; hut you have some comfort in coming 
again under His Majesty, though “shorn of his 
beams” and no more than Prince of Wales. Go to 
the north, and you find him dwindled to a: Duke 
of Lancaster ; turn to the west of that north, 
and he pops upon yoii in tlm humble character of - 
tlje Earl of Chester. Travel a few miles on, the 
Earl of Chester disappears, and the king sur- 
prises you again as , Count Palatine of Lancaster. 
If you travel beyond Mount Edgecombe you find 
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liini once more in liis incoynito, and he is Duke of 
Cornwall.' 

This eloquent pleasantry was only the roimdation 
in Burke’s hands for a pa.ssage in which he attacked 
the government of the duchy in hi,s day, a passage 
which lie clo.sed hy saying, that ‘ the Diioliy of Lan- 
caster must have been extinguished if Cromwell, who 
began to form ideas of aggrandising hia H'oit.se, and 
raising the several hrnnches of it, had not caused 
the duchy to be again separated from the common- 
wealth by an Act of Parliament of those timca.’ 

Something must he added about the powers of 
the Dukes of Lancaster and others in their pala- 
tinates. Stejjheu says (i. 129) that Bractou e.x- 
pressed their power to be regalem potestatem in 
mnnihus. They might pardon treasons, murders, 
and felonies ; they appointed all judges and justices 
of the peace ; all writs and iudictmeiit.s ran in their 
nam().s, as in otlier counties in the king’s ; and all 
ofleuces were said to he done against tlieir peace, 
and not, as in otlier places, contra paceni domiiii re/jis. 
In the twenty-seventh year of Henry YIII. the 
powers of the owners of county palatines were 
abridged. During the reigns of George lY. and 
IVilliam IV. tlie jurisdiction of the court of session 
of the county palatine of Chester was cast into 
that of the superior courts at Westiuin.ster ; and 
by the Judicature Act of 1873 the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Common Pleas of Durham and 
Lancaster was transferred to tlie High Court of 
Justice which was set up by that Act. All ordinary 
writs and all oommi.ssioiis of assize i.ssuing from the 
King’s High Court now run and apply in the county 
palatine just , as in other counties. But this is not 
so with regard to the commi,ssioiia of the peace, 
wliieh still rest with the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. There is also a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court of Chancery and that of 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chaucellor of the duchy in 
civil affairs. All legal patronage, except the ap- 
pointment of recorders and grants of Quarter- 
Sessions, are exercised by the Chancellor of the 
duchy ; and, particularly, all fees of the courts 
are paid into the fee-fund, and are devoted by 
royal warrant to purposes of the court, or, in 
■other words, they are a part of the revenue of 
the duchy. 

When wo come to inquire into the estate belong- 
ing to this duchy, information is not definite and 
■complete, and it is the practice of the several offices 
to decline to afford any on tlie most public matters , 
of their duoliy, except by order of Parliament. .The 
fiction is kept up that these estates are personal 
property, whereas the account already given shows 
clearly that the duchy belongs to the Crown 
officially, and is inseparable from it, Moreover, ,we 
know that during the reigii of Queen Victoria it 
was necessary to pass an Act to enable the Sovereign 
to hold private property, by which, accordinglyj 
Osborne and Balmoral were held by a very different 
tenure from Windsor and Buckingham Palace, whicli . 
are the official residences of the Sovereign.- Tliei. 


Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall are also i)ublio 
property enjoyed by the Sovereign and his heir, and, 
as we have seen, only Sovereigns and their lieirs to 
tlie Crown can enjoy them. In quoting Gneist with 
reference to the formation oi tlie duchy, it wa.s shown 
that it was formed of demesnes in .several counties, 
and it is interesting to find that recently as 1873 
the Nevj Doniesday Booh tells us that in Lauca.shiro 
the Duchy of Lancaster held 200 acres worth £627 •, 
in Middlesex, 2273 acres worth £-1.192 ; i)i Leicester, 
3 acres worth £6, ISs, ; in Lincolnshire, 930 acre.s 
worth £1480 ; and in Doi'l)y 00 acroa bringing 
ill a rent of £6C. But it was given officially in 
1868 that the e.stato lay in tweuty-t«’o counties of 
England and Wales. It nui.at be repeated that tliis 
notorious return omits London, and consequently 
some very fine property which belongs to the Ducliy 
of Lancaster is not listed. It is well known to 
comprise the property on Lancaster Place, Strand, 
where the diiehy office is found, and also proqierty in 
tlie Savoy qireeiiiets. The Old Savoy Palace was in 
the hands of John of Gaunt and his family, anti it 
wa.s during libs aseendcncy over the king that in 
1381, on the 12th of June, Wat Tyler’s insnrrceiion 
broke from Blackheatli into London, one lot march- 
ing on Lambeth, while the others went to destroy 
the Savoy Palace. Finding barrels which they 
thought held gold, they consigned them to the 
flames, and the Grand Hall was blown up and the 
lioiises destroyed. The buildings were not renewed 
until the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
when the Savoy was made a ‘liospital,’ whose 
abuses in time became so great that in Queen 
Anne’s reign it was dissolved and the property 
taken by the Crown. The rents at that time tvere 
estimated at £2497 ; they must be many times as 
much now. To-day all that is left of the Savoy 
is the quaint little church and yard known as the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy. 

The question of the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is wrapped up with that of the Civil List 
for the maintenanoo of the Sovereign. No accounts 
used to he given of the Sovereign’s profit from this 
source ; and it was only since the accession of Queen 
Victoria in 1837 that regular yearly accounts of 
, the two Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall have 
heen laid before Paiiianient. But a Civil List was 
not known till William of Orange’s time ; and for 
all the years untU. William IV. came to the throne 
it was burdened with a great many charges which 
had nothing to do with the personal comfort of the 
Sovereign and family. When the hereditary re- 
venues due to: the Sovereign were recited, the 
Duchy of Cornwall was found among them, hut the 
Duchy of Lancaster was not, though it -was alway.s, 
evidently, borne in niiud that the Sovereign enjoyed 
an income from that source. There was a doubt in 
1830, when William IV. came to the throne, whether 
his .surrender of hereditary revcuuea included those: 
of the two duchies ; but the matter was ; re- 
garded as , settled when the Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer said that was not so, and added;, re-, 
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specting tlie Diiohy of Lancaster, that its revenues 
‘had from a very early period been subject to 
peculiar regulations totally independent’ of the 
House of Oommons. That dictum, probably, would 
not pass muster now, for it cannot be said that the 
House of Commons neglects to make inquisition into 
all matters of the kind. In 1866-66 a Treasury 
Committee sat to consider the advisability of amalga- 
mating the office and staff of the Duchy of Lancaster 
with that of the Commissioners of "Woods and 
Forests. No report was published ; hut the con- 
clusion was in the negative, on account of the woods 
and forests having been surrendered to Parliament, 
while the duchy remained settled on the Crown. 
It was also said that the expense of managing the 
office of woods was greater than that of the duchy, 
calculated on the percentage of the gross revenue. 
That might he allowed to pass as a reiison, or some- 
thing instead of a good reason ; hut it is probable 
the reason which decided against a joint manage- 
ment, which ought to he economical, was the desire 
to maintain the independence of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

By 1 and 3 Viet. c. 101, it was directed that 
an annual account of the income and expendi- 
ture of the revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster should be submitted to both Houses 
of Parliament by the officers of the Treasury 
within one month after the first sitting of Parlia- 
ment for the year. Since that day the secrecy with 
which these estates were managed has been done 
away with iU great part, hut by no means wholly. 
At the accession of Queen Victoria the revenues — 
the net revenues — of the Duchy of Lancaster seem 
to have been about iE10,000 a year, and £5000 was 
the share paid to the Queen in that year. In 1839 
they became £12,000, and remained about £12,000 
to £16,000 up to 1853; in 1856 they reached 
.£20,000 ; in 1866 they were £26,000, though they 
had reached £37,000 in 1863 ; in 1875 they had 
become £41,000, in 1885 £45,000, in 1886-88 
£50,000 each year ; and in 1901, the year in 
which Queen Victoria died, her executors received 
£61,000. These were the sums paid over to the 
Sovereign yearly after a liberal allowance had been 
provided for Upkeep of the estate. An estate which 
multiplies sixfold in value during one reign must 
be an interesting one, and particularly gratifying to 
the Sovereign. 

Before me are two abstracts of the account of the 
income and capital of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
it is interesting to observe how aU the figures have 
grown during the thirty-three years from 1868 to 
1901. The gross revemre in 1868 was £47,663 ; . 
in 1901 it was £101,771. The capital account at 
the former date showed receipts of £5039 cash and 
£38,776 stock, leaving a balance of £38,776 capital. 
The balance of capital in 1901 was only £16,319. 
Her Majesty received £28,600 in 1868, her executors 
£61,000 in 1901 ; so that the net income has been 
growing at an average rate of £1000 a year since 
1868. 


The sources of this fine income are interesting to 
note. Old sources, such as the sale of wood and 
the £803 from the Consolidated Fund in lieu of 
prisage and butlerage of wine, are fixed or small 
sums compared with other items. The two items 
which fructify more and more are rents and profits 
of courts, which were £29,770 in 1868, and became 
£65,116 in 1901, and royalties and reservations of 
dues, and rents of mines and quarries, which have 
swollen from £7477 to £33,867. The developments 
of commerce and consequent business in Lancashire 
courts during the past thirty-five years have been 
enormous, with the above result in the growth of 
the fee-fund payable to the revenues of the duchy ; 
and on the properties belonging to it there have 
also been developments which have enlarged the 
royalties nearly fivefold. These facts only point 
to the normal condition of things on all estates 
along which the tide of modern life has swept, 
rolling in a large revenue. On the expenditure 
side of the account all due economy seems to be 
observed. In 1868 tlie management and charities 
cost about £14,000, and they do not reach that 
now ; while the cash at bankers in 1901 was over 
£11,000 on the current annual account. There 
is a compensation when an estate is managed as 
though it were a private one. 

A sketch such as this, which does not profess 
to be more than that, is perhaps sufficient to 
satisfy the curiosity of a few readers respect- 
ing the property which provides a substantial 
part of the income sustaining the Royal Family. 
It does more ; it enables ns to show the good work 
done in some of the public departments which do 
not come under the purview of the people in ordi- 
nary ways. More still, there are some reasons for 
thinking that the King himself, following in this 
the fine example of his father, who. pulled the 
affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall into order and 
prosperity, knows how, by ways which are not pro- 
minent but which are effective, to stimulate others 
to take a high view of the duties and responsibilities 
pertaining to such a domain as this ; and if as 
a consequence he now receives a large revenue 
therefrom, why, the nation of a certainty should 
rejoice in that. 


"WERE I. 

WisBE I a nightingale, the whole night long 
I’d weave round you a silver web of song : 

Were I a lark, from dawn till dusk I’d break 
The silence of the skies for your sweet sake. 

"Were I a rose, I’d find a voice to cry, 

‘O piuok me for your breast,’ as yon pass by ; 

A lily — I would slip down from my stem 
To press a kiss upon your garment’s hem. 

Were I a river hurrying to the sea, 

I 'd pause to whisper, ‘ Come, 0 oome with me I ’ 
Were I the sea— aii me ! well may j sigh, 

Since you are yoit, and I wa. only I ! 
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TEAT EL AND MISADVENTURE IN ITALY. 

By THE Editor. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


N that famous autobiography written 
by himiself, and more recently edited 
by John Murray (1897), Edward 
Gibbon tells us that one evening in 
October 1764, as he sat musing in the 
Ohuroh of Santa Maria in Ara-Cceli, 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, whilst the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of 
tile Roman Empire flrst started in his mind. Later 
in the same narrative. Gibbon says that ‘ the traveller 
in Italy should be endowed with a vigour of mind 
and body which can seize every mode of conveyance, 
and support with a careless smile every hardship of 
the road, the weather, or the inn.’ 

Needless to say, the conditions which existed in 
those days are somewhat improved, although this 
change is really of very recent origin, dating no 
farther back than the emancipation of Italy in 
1870. Since then, the ancient vetturino or dili- 
gence, so well described by Mr A. Innes Shand in 
his recent work Old-Time Trawl, has given place to 
a railway system traversing the country in every 
direction. The Mont Cenis tunnel on the west, 
and the St Gothard tunnel in Swiss territory on 
the east, have greatly improved and shortened the 
journey to Rome: and other important towns. In 
spite, however, of these undoubted facilities, and 
granting that wo are first-class passengers able to 
pay the additional cost of wyoM trains and 
other modern luxuries, railway travelling in Italy 
is still, for the uninitiated, full of difficulties and , 
often desperately uncomfortahle, as Wb shall later 
on endeavour to show'. 

The tourist desiring to visit Italy has a choice 
of tw'o routes. He may travel by Dover, Calais,, 
and Paris to Genoa, reaching Rome oiA Mddane, the 
, Mont Cenis tunnel, and Turin. This is no doubt 
the shortest direct route to Home ; hut to our 
, mind a more pleasant and varied journey is .that - 
by Folkestone and Boulogne, through German and 
No. sas.—VoL. Vli. [All Ilighis 


Swiss territory to Lucerne, and from thence hy 
the St Qotliard tunnel to Milan, which Ls no very 
great distance across the Italian frontier. One 
or two objections which might be taken to this 
route are that the distance is somewhat longer, 
the railway fare as far as Home rather more, 
the difficulties with luggage greater, and that the 
frontier bristles with Custom-houses. This latter 
annoyance undoubtedly exists in an exaggerated , 
form, and we need hardly say that to convoy heavy 
luggage and retain any control over it during 
a long journey would be well-nigh impossible. 
Should the tourist’s destination be Milan, ho must 
register his heavy baggage all the wap, w’hen it is 
subject to examination at Chiasso, on the Italian 
frontier, and nowhere else. Before, during, and 
after this examination the raihvay authorities be- 
come responsible for the luggage until it arrives at its 
final destination, and deliver it up upon production, 
of the receipt issued in London. Our own baggage 
consisted of ordinary trunks and one, portmanteau, 
five in all, the charge for registration from London 
to Milan by rail and sea being five shillings and 
ninepence. 

Having decided to travel direct to Milan, and 
by preference visit Elorence before pur arrival in 
Home, w'e left Loudon one afternoon, arrhung at 
Boulogne late the same evening, after a very stormy 
sea journey. It is here that the 'first Custom- 
house examination takes place. We had obtained 
seats in the restaurant-carriage and beds in the 
wagon lit on the train from Boulogne to Lucerne, 
Basel, and eventually got away about nine o’clock, 
some t-Wo hours late. At five o’clock the following 
morning every , one W'as aroused by the Onstom- 
house officers W'ho visit the train at Petit Croix 
during its short journey through , German territory, 
and-tw'O hours later, on arrival at Basel, the Custom- 
house had again to be faced before passengers, who 
■change carriages hero, were allowed to enter the Sw'iss ,, 
rinim ^ Milan. t If the traveller is so 
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fortunate on arrival at Basel as to catch the express 
and restaurant train, which is advertised and timed 
to run in connection with that from Boulogne, he is 
safe to obtain comparative comfort and breakfast, and 
to arrive at Milan at three o’olock.the same afternoon. 
In onr case, being two hours late, the express train 
did not wait, and our only resource was to remain at 
Lnoarne, or go bii with the slow train timed to reach 
Milan at 7 P. Mi On this train there is no restaurant- 
carriage, and there being no long stoppage at Basel 
or .Lnceriie, any prospect of food and refreshment 
seemed very far off. The only consolation offered by 
the Swiss railway officials wa.3 that time for lunch 
would be alloM'ed at a place called Goschenen, 
where we were due about 2 p.m. Most fortunately 
bMore leaving Basel a movable coffee-stall appeared, 
and still more fortunately halted in front of our 
carriage, from which we procured the welcome coffee 
and rolls. 

This was at 7.30 a.m., and on arrival at Lucerne 
two hours later we were able, during a wait of five 
minutes, to purchase some sandwiches and a bottle 
of white wine, sufficient to sustain us until a late 
hour in the afternoon. Goschenen Sfirtion, a few 
miles from the north entrance to the St Qothard 
tunnel, is a regular stopping-place fcr the Swiss 
: trains, and : here is one of the best-managed res- 
tanrantS on the Continent. Everything is beauti- 
fully cooked, extremely: moderate in price, and 
ready to serve up at a moment’s notice. They 
supply here . a delicious red wine, at one franc per 
large bottle, infinitely superior and better than 
similar wines supplied in Italian hotels at five 
times the price. 

The journey through Switzerland is very varied 
and interesting, and the Swiss railway carriages 
most oomfortahle and far superior to the same class 
of accommodation provided in Italy and France. 
Everything gdes well and is full of interest until 
one arrives at Chiasso, on the Italian frontier, where 
another Custom-house examination, the worst of all, 
has to be submitted to. We had, however, been 
warned that Italian Customs authorities were very 
strict, and were therefore prepared for much trouble 
, aiid delay. At Chiasso every one was ordered to 
leave the train, and, carrying our haud-haggage, we 
■ followed a stream of passengers all making their 
: way, towards the Custom-house. Inside thishuild- 
,, :: ,iiig were many officials in gorgeous imiform, to one 
of whom we. presently addressed ourselves, and had 
: our small baggage, passed without any difficulty. 
We knew, however, that the heavy luggage had 
travelled by : the same train, that it. must enter 
the Custom-house now, and if not identified -and 
, passed by ourselves: there was little or no chance 
of ,pur, En at Milan. By this 

. time the Chiasso Gustom-houss was filled with an 
;, ever-increasing and angry crowd, but as yet there 
: : , waS : no sign of 'luggage, and the crowd; talking 
. in half-a-dozen languages, heeame more than .ever , 
impatient. ,. An, angry French tourist remarked to 
us, ‘If n’y a aucun ordre ni mhm de systhne id,’ 


with which remark we could not hnt agree. Be- 
lieving, however, that the train which had taken 
us so far would not probably leave for Milan minus 
passengers and luggage, wa sat down as far from the 
crowd as possible to await the course of events. It 
took the Italian railway porters just three-quarters 
of an hour to convey the large luggage, no very 
great quantity, from the train to the Custom-house, 
and after some little trouble we were able to 
identify onr own belongings, all of wbich were 
passed, by the same gorgeous official, without the 
necessity of opening any one of them. Having 
succeeded so far, the idea naturally occurred to onr 
party of returning to the train ; but such a happy 
relief was still very far off. On our arriving at 
the exit from the Oustom-hon-se, another official 
glanced at our hand-baggage, already examined, 
and again asked if we had any tobacco or cigars. 
Answering in the negative, we were permitted to go 
outside, only to find ourselves in a small railed-off 
space, exposed to cold and draught and without 
seats. On the other side of this barricade the 
station was carefully guarded and surrounded by a 
body of troops, whilst the train, for some unex- 
plained reason, had left the station. Some half- 
hour later our condition of quarantine came to an 
end. The chains forming the barricade were re- 
moved; the troops, under their officers, marched off; 
and weary passengers were permitted to rejoin the 
train, which by this time had reappeared. Thi.s 
Custom-house examination occupied probably two 
hours from first to last, and the question that natu- 
rally arises is, Why do the Italian authorities, for 
no apparent reason or benefit to themselyea, impo.se 
so much minecessary discomfort upon travellers 2 
Another question which occurs to the writer is, 
How can it ever pay? So far as we were able to 
observe, only very slight examination wa.s :made of, 
the luggage belonging to passengers entering Italy, 
and the amount recovered from dutiable articles 
must on this occasion have been infinitesimal; 
How, then, can the con, stant upkeep of so many 
officials on .special duty, the price of so many gorgeous 
uniforms, and the drafting of a considerable body of 
soldiery to Chiasso .Station ever recoup the Italian 
Government 1 This is one of the unsolved mysteries 
which constantly confront the tourist and man of 
hitsiness travelling outside his own country. 

Milan is a pleasant town, very nii-Italian in 
character, with places of interest which can he 
, exhausted in two or three days. Visitors would 
do well to stay at the Hotel Metropole, Which is 
central, close to the Duomo or Cathedral, very 
moderate in its prices, and without any of the had 
habits common to certain other Continental hotels 
of which we shall speak later om The German 
conderffe belonging to this hotel is a pearl hej'ond 
all price, who gave us much useful information 
and saved us. an infinity of trouble and expense. 
At the Metropole we obtained, and at a much 
lower price,: better Italian wine than we found , 
in any other Italian hotel, and the advice of 
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the head-waiter on this point was really of some 
value. 

Let us here digress to say something ahont the 
wines of Italy, which are as a rule excellent, very 
pure, and very moderate in price. At the same 
time, those natir'O wines supplied in what are 
termed the first-class hotels are ahiurat invariably 
very dear and very had. There can he no iiossihle 
excuse for this, except a determination to fleece the 
foreign visitor ; and it is an outstanding disgrace to 
many of the best hotels in Elorence and Romo that 
at any humble osUria (inn) outside the city walls 
better wine is supplied at one franc the fmschdta 
(large bottle) than can ho obtained for five times 
the price at these fashionalfle hostelrie.s. The 
national wine, Chianti, is of a claret character, 
very light and of delicious flavour when good. It 
i.9 grown at its best in Piedmont, and a very good 
quality from tins district is obtainable at the Hotel 
Metropole, Milan, at one and a half francs per 
bottle. The same wine is .supplied on the res- 
taurant-train between Milan and ITorence at one 
franc per bottle. There are many other Italian 
wines, red and white ; hut our preference is for 
Chianti, which is lighter than most other varieties, 
and best suited to the climate. French wines are 
enormously dear in Italy, champagne of a very 
ordinary quality being unproourahlo at less than 
fourteen francs per bottle. What the cost would 
he, even if obtainable, for cla&sed champagnes of any 
specially good year we are not prepared to say. 
The price of Scotch whisky in Italian hotels is 
from twelve to fourteen francs per bottle, usually 
the larger sum. This high price cannot he on 
account of the duty, as excellent imported whisky 
may he bought in Rome at five francs per bottle. 

The journey from Milan to Florence is performed 
in one day, that from Florence to Rome taking 
seven hours. As this article is not descriptive, 
hut rather intended as a guide to travellers pro- 
posing to cover the same route as ourselves, we 
shall say nothing of the beauties and charm 
-of Florence, but content ourselves with recom- 
mending the Hotel Paoli, situated on the Lung 
Arno, the , best situation, in Florence. The Paoli 
is comfortable, moderate in its charges, and with 
■good cookery. The late , proprietor, Signor Paoli, 
was hi his clay a well-known courier on the Conti- 
tinent, who thoroughly understood the requirements 
of English and Scotch tourists.; Having acquired 
a competency, he settled down at the Paoli, which, 
since his desith, Has been ecpualiy well managed by 
his surviving children. : Florence .contains several , 
■excellent pensions, with moderate chargesj such as 
the Lucchesi, also on the Lung Arno ; but to those: 
who want an hotel where our own way of living is 
understood we would say, go to the Paoli. ' 

. Leaving Florence at 12.30 p.ir,, the traveller, 
reaches Rome in time for dinner at 1,30 or 
o’clock— that is to say, if he ...travels by the . 
on Tuesday or Friday only. This will, however^ 
entail , an additional railway fare of twenty- one and 


a half francs over and above the price of hi.s ordi- 
nary first-class ticket ; and here, as a further digrcij- 
sion,let us deal briefly with .some of th(3 peculiarities 
of Italian railway travel. Wo ourselves had taken 
circular tickets entitling us to journey as mr .south 
as Naples and as far east as 'Venice, returning north 
from Milan by same route, or striking off to Paris, 
and reaching London by Calai.s and Dover. Tlie 
charge for this return ticket, entitling one to break 
the journey anywhere, wa.s twenty-five pounds — not 
at all an nnreasoiiable price ; hut 'Me.s.w.s Cook, 
with all their knowledge of Continental way.s and 
desire to lessen the ditliculties of travellers, cannot 
anticipate the smaller incidental expei\ses of rail- 
way travel, which mount up to an astonishing extent. 
To begin with, the universal charge for a .sleeping- 
berth on any train in France or Italy is twenty-one 
and a half francs (oqiiiil to eighteen .shillings and 
fourpence of English money), and the same for what 
is termed a salon lit, whereas with us the usivil 
charge for a berth in the .sleeping-carriiige between 
Edinburgh and Loudon is seven shillings and six- 
pence. Then, again, the same additional price, 
twenty-one and a lialf francs, is charged for the 
privilege of travelling by the express trains ; and, 
worst of all, not an ounce of luggage is permissible: 
beyond what can he carried by hand and placed 
inside the carriage. We have already ra.entioned 
that the charge for our five pieces of luggage from 
London to Milan (two days and a night by sea 
and rail) was live shillings and ninepence. For the 
.same luggage from Milan to Florence (one day) the 
cost was twenty francs ; from Florence to Rome, 
twenty-one francs ; from Rome to Venice (about 
eighteen hours), thirty-six francs ; and from. Venice, 
to Lucerne (ahoi,it the same distance), forty-five 
francs. From Lucerne to Paris (one day) the charge 
was three francs. 

One of the worst and greatest drawbacks to rail- 
way travel in Italy is the want of aecominodatioa 
on many of the trains, and strangely enough this 
applies to a greater extent on long-distance trains 
than on those made up for short journeys. We have 
no hesitation in saying that for any party of four 
or five persons wishing to tratel, let us, say. from: 
Rome to Naples (six hours), and desiring to sit 
together, it is necessary to arrive at the; station at 
least three-quarters of an hour before the time at 
which, the train is advertised to shirt. .Even then, 
we say without, exaggeratioii that the thing is no 
certainty. The use; of a. smoking-carriage with any 
degree of comfort is almost an impossibility. One 
may. arrive alone, in reasonable time .for the train, 
only to find, . that the very few first-class smoking- 
compartments have long ago been filled with ladies 
and children, or; more probably invalids; We speak 
as'a first-class passenger only, and so far as we have 
observed, the second-class accommodation on Italian 
: trains . cam;, stUl less he recommended. The : 0 ver- 
icro.wding aaid discomfort here are stretched to their 
utmost limits, whilst the; third-class carriage may 
be;;disniissed in a few words, This conveyance, in 
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the form of a cattle-truck, is open to all the -winds 
that blow, and appears to he used chiefly for the 
transport of troops. The only sitting accommo- 
dation consists of a series of benches fitted cross- 
wise at intei'vals of from two to three feet, whilst 
on the outside is indicated in large lettering the 
number of men which the authorities are per- 
mitted to Stow away— all very similar to our own 
railway trucks, upon any one of which we may read 
the printed regulation as to weight of goods or 
number of animals which it is safe for this form 
of vehicle to carry. 

We have several times asked Italian friends why 
the public continues to submit to this system of 
discomfort and overcharge, and are told that the 
question is frequently ventilated in the Italian press, 
but the companies take no notice. The State rail- 
ways desire to exact the highest possible rates, 
giving in return no more in the way of comfort 
and efiieiency than is absolutely necessary, whilst 
the small private railway companies are earning 
from 20 to 25 per cent, dividends, and are content 
to look the other way so long as the tourist puts 
up with the best he can get, and no drastic action 
is taken by the Italian public. 

Sleeping-carriages on the Italian trains are less 
comfortable than our own, and, although provided 
with lavatory accommodation, very often have 
neither water, towels, nor soap. This we found 
to be the case on the night train from Eome to 
Tlorence, besides which the wagon lit attendant 
reeked with garlic to such an extent as actually to 
taint the atmosphere from one end of the corridor 
to the other. We have had experience of negro 
attendants on American trains during hot weather, 
but; have no hesitation in saying that our then 
feeling of disgust was mild as compared to that 
■which we felt when compelled oii this occasion 
to approach the individual in question. The rail- 
way station at Kome, the chief city of Italy, is 
miserably provided with lavatory accommodation, 
there being but one small room provided with 
basins of old-fashioned type, for the use of which, 
with towel and soap, half a franc is charged. 
The restaurant is fairly comfortable and mode- 
rate in its .charge.s ; but neither waiters nor 
clerks understand one word of English, and this 
in spite of the enormous number of English-speak- 
ing tourists yearly passing through Eome. The 
clerk, at the payment-desk of the restaurant knew 
some Erench, by which we were able to make our 
wants: known ! hut this was the only olficial we 
could' discover in the station of Eome able to converse 
in anything hut his native tongue. We had been 
told ; that .Erench went a long way in Italj'', and 
certainly it does in many places, hut is of little use 
in railway : Stations or anywhere outside the big 
. towns. : , Messrs .Oook’s representative fortunately 
found u,s out when leaving Eome, and made our 
departure as comfortable and inexpensive- -as cir- 
cumstances would.permit. . ... 

The: Italian, railway, porter , is the; most' rapa-. 


clous and extortionate in the world, holding out 
his hand unblushingly to ask for more when 
already rewarded far beyond his deserts. Baedeker 
in his Onide to Northern Italy tells us that 
porters (facchini) who convey luggage to and from 
the railway carriage are entitled to from five cen- 
times to twenty centimes per package by tariff, and 
that this tariff should be strictly adhered to. We 
never remember having given so little as this, yet 
cannot recall any one occasion when our porter was 
satisfied with his fare. We have more than once 
endeavoured to find out from Messrs Cookis repre- 
sentatives, hotel concierges, and others what is 
actually the legal fare payable to a railway porter 
according to size and weight of luggage ; but the 
information of these persons is as vague as that of 
Herr Baedeker. This never-ending clamour for tips 
is not confined to Italy, hut exists to an equal degree 
in France (it is much less apparent in Switzerland). 
During our journey home from Basel to Paris in 
a first-class corridor carriage, it was necessary to 
descend at Petit Croix on German territory, and pass 
through the Custom-house. The guard who tra- 
velled with this particular carriage all tlie way, 
helped two of the ladies of our party to alight, 
lifted down two Gladstone hags, and afterwards 
turned to us, holding out his hand. We offered him 
silver equivalent to half a franc, hut this he de- 
clined, saying his charge was one franc. This par- 
ticuiar guard got nothing, and we, were tempted on 
arrival at Paris to tell his story at length in the 
ealiier des reclamations, ov book; of complaints, a 
volume which every French station-master dreads,, 
hut is hound to produce on demand. Time, how- 
ever, was precious, and possibly some of our readers 
may have a similar experience, and deal with tlieir 
own case as we should have dealt with ours. 

One characteristic of Italian railway stations, no 
matter how small, is the number of gendarmes (armed 
police) frequenting these places. We v'ere never 
able to find out what actually were the duties of 
these gentlemen, who a.re dressed in an elaborate 
uniform, cocked hat, and long thick cloak, which last 
they seem to wear in the hottest weather. Cer- 
tainly on no oecaaion do they ever condescend to 
handle luggage, or to help any unfortunate passenger 
stranded in their midst or unable to find a seat 
in the already overcrowded train. The station- 
master may anathematise, and hurry from one 
carriage to another, vainly endeavouring to find 
seats where no seats exist, and at last, much 
against his will, attaching another carriage to 
the train. Anxious passengers and perspiring 
porters may follo-sv the .said stationmaster from 
one end of the train to another ; hut amidst all 
this turmoil and irritation and unnecessary trial to 
the travelling public, the two inevitable: gendarmes 
stand quiescent, wrapped in their: dignitj', and 
cloaks, looking at us with an indulgent smile, hut 
making no suggestion and taking : no active part in 
the strife which tliey must so often witness. 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAl’IEU XXXIII.— WILL THE SUJf SHINE? 


took from hia atiuly takle tke 
isgoiv Herald of that morning, and 
ire, sure enougli, was a paragraph 
ting that the Earl of Glenelg 
1 purchased the historic Oastle 
Threave, together with the island, 
from the laird, Colonel Maitland. Tlie Gordons 
had been connected with the property since the 
seventeenth century, it was stated ; hence the pur- 
chase by the Earl, 

‘Ouriously enough,’ ob.served Fred Feuwicke, 
‘ Maitland’s solicitors are my own : Burton, Brooks, 
and Co., of Union Street, Glasgow. From them I 
could get to hear the actual situation.’ 

‘Wire them in tlie morning, and ask if the pro- 
perty is really .sold. The papers often get hold of 
news of that sort prematurely,’ I said, clutehing 
eagerly at the last straw, for our enemies had 
certainly forestalled us by this purchase, wliich, if 
actually effected, would upset all our plans. If 
Lord Glenelg had paid for the property, then the 
Borgia emeralds could never be oiir.s. 

Fred said he would wire, and at noon that day 
Wyman and I were in the express travelling 
towards Euston. 

For some days yet it was impossible to follow the 
old monk’s directions for the discovery of the spot at 
Threave; tlierefore, with the prospect of the Crow- 
land treasure being revealed, we eagerly on the 
following day went to tlie British Museum and 
were closeted with the professor. 

‘I had no idea that this most interesting docu- 
ment existed,’ he said as he sat at iiis table and 
unfolded to our gaze a dark old parchment, whereon 
was a large hut rather roughly drawn plan, very 
similar in style to those in Tlie Closed Book. 

. ‘You will see here,’ he said, pointing to an in- 
scription in a small Gothic hand nuderueath, ‘ that 
it was prepared, by Richard Fosdyke the celebrated 
architect, at the order of John Welles, the last 
abbot. From the difference in the di'awing on the 
north side, it was apparently intended to make 
certain additions to the .monastery buildings ; hut 
having compared it witli the ground plan of the 
present ruins, I have found that the abbey was 
dissolved before the work .was carried out’ . . 

‘ It is the exact position of the fish-ponds that we 
are very desirous of ascertaining,’ I said. ‘ What is 
your opinion ? ’ 

‘ There can be but one. Tliey are here,’ and he 
pointed to two squares drawn at some distance apart 
to the north-east of the abbey church, and in ah 
exactly opposite direction to the written record of 
old Godfrey. ‘ This square of buildings enclosed the 
cloister court,’ the expert w;ent on, ‘and here, you 
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see, is the chapter-house, the refectory, and the 
mau.soleum, all of which have now disappeared.’ 

Then he took out a plan of the present ruins, 
and we compared the two carefully, being surprised 
at the wide ramifications of the original abbey and 
the extent of the outbuildings. 

I inquired if it were possible to have a tracing of 
it, when our friend the professor took from a drawer 
a large sheet of tracing-paper upon wiiieh he had 
already had a C 02 )y made. This lie gave to me, 
expressing jileiisure tliat he liad been of any service 
to us in our investigations. 

‘I am myself intensely interested in the work 
you have undertaken,’ he said. ‘ If you really hold 
Godfrey Lovel’s Arnoldus, then you may, after all, 
he succeastul in discovering both the abbey trea-siues 
and the Borgia emeralds.’ 

‘That is exactly what we are trying to do, but 
unfortunately we are not alone in it.’ 

‘You mean that the Italian hunchback has dis- 
covered something ? ’ 

‘Why, has lie been here since my last visit?’ 

‘ He was here all day yesterday. He has in his 
possession some ourions plan or other.’ 

Tlie more I thought of J ndith the more utter 
was my bewilderment, the more intense my affec- , 
tlon. Yet to Walter I could say nothing. He had 
already told me bluntly what he thought of her, 
although refusing to assign any 100 . 101 ). 

My coinpanion suggested that we should go that 
very evening to Orowland, place the plan before ■ 
our good friend Mr Mason, and commence investi- ; 
gatioiis in an open and straightforward manner. ; 
This course we adopted, and arranged to leave for:- 
Peterborough by the Leeds express at 6.45. 

At five o’clock tlie Captain returned from a 
visit to a sick friend in the ‘Albany,’ but . scarcely- 
had he entered when the electric bell rang, and 
Thompson handed me .a telegram. Tlie message 
w'as from Fred Fenwieke, and ran ; / 

‘Come hack by mail to-night, without, fail. Go. 
on to Castle-Doiiglas, and put up nt “DoUgla3 Arms.” 
Will meet you there to-niorrow inorning.’ 

At ten o’clock on the following morning we were 
back again in Scotland, breakfasting in a cosy room 
in that old-fashioned hotel the ‘Douglas Arms’ 
at Castle-Douglas, and anxiously awaiting Fred 
Fenwieke. 

' We had siient a comfortable if rather warm night 
in the sleeping-car from Euston, and both of us 
being constant travellers, neither felt the fatigue of 
the long railway journey. The urgency of Fred’s 
message caused us the greatest anxiety, and as we 
: sat there together our eyes were watching the : 
window for his arrival. 

Outside, tlie long, broad street, the principal 
f thoroughfare of the town, was already filled with ^ 
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tho August sunshine, the roadway almost as white 
as those glaring roads of Italy, the sky almost as 
blue as it was in my oiioe-loveil Tuscany. 

We had engaged that room for ourselves, for 
there seemed to be a party of London holiday- 
makers staying in the hotel — at least so we judged 
them to be by the gorgeous tweeds of the men and 
the tourist kit of the women. Loud laughter rang 
in the corridors of the quiet, eminently respectable 
place, and before the door was a coach upon which 
the party were slowly settling themselves for a 
drive through the beautiful Qlenkens. 

At last, just as the coach drove away, and the 
old post-house settled down to its normal quiet, 
Fred Fenwicke opened the door and closed it 
quickly after him. 

‘I’m glad you fellow.s have come,’ he said iii 
quick excitement. ‘ Thera ’s something strange 
going on here. Yesterday I was cycling tlirough 
here, and while piassing down the road along Car- 
lingwark Loch, the same road by which you drove 
the other day, I overtook Lady Judith. She was 
walking slowly, talking with an old hunchback.’ 

‘A hunchback!’ I cried. ‘Then it must be 
Qraniani.’ 

‘He was Italian, that’s all I know. I didn’t 
wait to acknowledge her, because the fact struck me 
as very ourious, and that it would be best if she 
were unaware that I had discovered her. So I ran 
on here, and on inquiry found that the lady, who 
: had given the name of Miss Fletcher, had arrived on 
the previous day, and that the old Italian, who had 
signed his name in the visitors’ book so badly that 
it could not be read, had arrived that morning.’ 

‘And they are both hero! I wonder why?’ I 
asked, ama'sed. . 

; .‘Well, I suppose their visit has some connection 
with the search they intend to make over at 
Threave,’ Fred said. ‘At any rate, I thought it 
best that you should be on the sjiot and watch 
what was happening.^, 

‘But the sale of the island? ’ 

. ‘Brooks wired me yesterday that the contract is 
signed, but the money is not yet paid over. The 
sale is to be completed on the 16th of September.’ 

‘Ah! one day before the date fixed by old 
Godfrey ! I fear, then, our chance is lost.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Walter Wyman. ‘You forget the 
fact that the calendar has been altered .since the 
record was written.’ 

‘By Jove!’ I cried eagerly; ‘that had quite 
slipped my memory. 1 don’t recollect off-hand how 
liiany days were deducted.’ 

..(- ‘I looked it up at my rooms yesterday,! the ,, 
.Captain said, ‘It seems that Pope Gregory XIII. 
in 1682 decreed that ten days should he omitted, 
.and October 6th .was .reckoned as . the. 15th. " But j 
this wasi .not universal till. 1751, when a Bill was 
passed for regulating the commenoemeut of the 
year, and. for correcting the calendar- By that Bill 
eleven days were omitted after 2nd -September, so 
that .the ensuing day was the 14th.’ 


‘In that ca.se, then, September 17th of Godfrey 
Level’s day is really our September 5th ! Why, 
man alive ! that ’s the day after to-morrow ! ’ 

‘Exactly,’ Wyman remarked. ‘We ought to be 
at Threave at 3.30 the day after to-morrow and 
take our observations by the siin,’ 

‘But suppose it’s a wet day?’ suggested Fred, 
always practical. 

‘Ah I suppose it is,’ I echoed. ‘Then all our 
chance may melt away from us.’ 

Hal f-aii -hour later, while the Major and the 
Captain strolled along to have a chat with Mr 
Batten at the office of the British Linen Company, 
of which he was manager, I excused myself and 
reiiiained behind. 

Scarcely had they gone when Graiiiani passed the 
window with Selby, both well dressed and present- 
ing a prosperous appearance. They were speaking 
in Italian, in order, I suppose, that those who over- 
heard should not understand their conversation. 
But I knew from the hunchback’s gesticulations 
that he was excited by some untoward event. 

Judith was undoubtedly alone ; therefore I rang 
for the waiter and sent him with my card to ‘ Miss 
Fletcher.’ 

Five minutes later she entered the room half- 
tiniidly, as though fearful of detection. Her hand 
trembled, her face was pale, and I saw that she was 
in a highly nervous condition. 

‘What brings you here, Mr Kennedy?’ she gasped. 

‘I am here to be near yovi. Lady Juditb,’ T 
answered, holding her small white hand. ‘ Yon 
are .still in di.stre3s. How may I help you?’ 

‘How can you help ine?’ she echoed. ‘By leav- 
ing here at once. If yon remain you will imperil 
your life. Ah ! you don’t know the terrible risk 
you are running.’ 

‘But why are you here?’ I demanded. . ‘ I be- 
lieved you were in Edinburgh.’ 

‘I am not here of my own free-will,’ she said 
slowly. ‘ It is becamse I am compelled.’ 

‘Compelled! By whom?’ 

‘By your enemies. Ah ! heed me— do heed me, 
and got away from here at onoo.l 

‘Why may I not remain ns your protector?’ I 
demuiTed. 

‘ Because I need none ; for me there is no pro- 
tection and she trembled as she stood before me. 

, ‘Where is your fatlier?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she responded. ‘Some , strange 
events have liappeuod since we met last.’ 

, , ‘ But you still trust me, clearest V I cried passion- 
ately, bending until my lips touched , liers lightly. 
They were cold, and her features seemed like 
'marble.' ■ : ■ 

, Yea,’ she murmured, : ‘I no\v trust you, Allan. 
My: only fear is for ybur safety, not for, inine. 

■ Eecblleot .that we are dealing, witli: people who are 
,'de.sp6rateto-who will stick at nothing in,order:to: gain ; 
■'their.bwii sinister ends.’ 

, ’The thought : of that weird sign; .in Bloomsbury . 
crossed my mind, anAIielLto wondering, ’ ’ ; 
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‘ If you reciprocate iriy love, cleareat, it is all tliat I 
desire iu life,’ I said (pietly, iii deepest earnestness. 

‘ You are in peril, you liave told me, and 1 am your 
jirotector. You tell me nothing, because a silence 
is imposed upon you.’ 

‘Ah, Allan 1 I dare not tell you. If I did, you 
—even you — would hate me ; in years to come 
you would detest my memory. With me life is 
now short ; but even though surrounded by a 
thousand perils and pitfalls, I am nevertheless 
happy because I know that I shall die loved by 
one upright and honest man.’ 

‘ Die ! ’ I echoed. ‘ Why do you always speak of 
death being imminent? This is a mere morbid 
foreboding. You sliouhl rid yourself of it, for it 
surely isn’t good lor you.’ 

‘Abl’ she sighed bitterly, ‘you do not know, 
Allan, or you would not think so.’ Then, a moment 
later, she turned to me and implored me to leave 
Castle-Douglas and return to London. 

This I refused to do. I did not tell her the real 
reason I was there, but attributed it to the fact that 
1 desired to assist and protect her. I .said nothing 
of the presence of Qraniaui or Selby, for even now 
I was not ipiitu convinced whether she were playing 
me false. 

Wyman’s warning was still fresh within iny' 
memory, and that woman Bardi’s a. 9 sertions were 
also very strong. If J udith were really my friend, 
if she really loved me a.s I hoped, why was she not 
a little more plain and straightforward? It was 
this fact that still held me in a turmoil of suspi- 
cion. My paasion for her iimrea-sed, but my posi- 
tion seemed somehow very insecure. 

That a deep and impenetrable mystery surrounded 
her was apparent ; but she seemed determined upon 
inoreasing it instead of giving me some clue to its 
elucidation, however slight. 

I suggested that we .should M'alk out of the town 
aiid talk; but at first she refused. She evidently 
feared that those two men might encounter her 
in my company, although to me she pleaded a 
headache.' The whole affair ivas so queer and 
unconventional that I myself became more be- 
wildered. 

At length, however, I induced her to go for 
a stroll,’ allowing her to choose the way. She 
evidently knew the direction in which the hunch- 
hack and hi.s companion had gone, for she took the 
road that led acro-ss the town and around the 
end of the beautiful loch towmrds Whitepark, 
where ive pi’esently : struck a quiet, unfrequented 
path, whereon We strolled slowly in the shadow of 
the trees. 

Since we had last met she and her father had 
been in Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and 
she had left Mm two days ago at the County Hotel 
in Carlisle. He had told her th.at he was leaving 
for London that night, and had instructed her to 
go; on to Castle-Douglas and await a letter from him. ' 
She ■was still waiting for it. That WM the; reasbnS 
she .-was tliere. fs-!;:,-; 


She made no mention of the two men also there, 
beyond her remark about my enemies being des- 
perate ones. 

For fully a couple of hours we wandered, heed- 
le.ss of where our footsteps led us, for .she .secnied 
thoroughly to enjoy that bright, fre.sh land of hills, 
streams, and lochs. In tho.se sweet moments of 
peaceful bliss beside my hn-e I forgot all my 
suspicion, all the my.stery, all the desperate efforts 
that I wa.s making to combat tho.se who intended to 
filch from me the secret that was mine. 

Manj’' were our exchanges of affection a.s -we 
lingered in that leafy glen, where deep below a 
ripipling burn fell in simill caseade.s with sweet, 
refre.sliiiig music. I saw that ahe wished to tell me 
everything, hut was compelled to silence because of 
some unutterable secret. 

Slie no longer drew back her hand when I raised 
it reverently to 1113 - lips ; she no longer refused to 
allow me to imprint a fervent care.ss upon her lips. 
No, I knew she loved me, she trusted me, but that 
she feared for my personal safety. 

Yet she would tell me nothing, nothing, 
nothing. 

At last she expressed a wish to return, and with 
lingering footsteps we went towards the pointed 
spires of the town that lay beside the loch beneath 
our feet. Sweet were her words, sweet indeed was 
her personality, and sweet her almost child-like 
affection. 

We parted at the entrance to the town, so as 
not to ho seen together ; and although I groaned 
beneath that weight of anxiety and nneertuinty', I 
verily trod on air on my way hack to the, ‘Douglas 
Arms.’ «■» 

Wyman and Fred had not returned ; therefore T 
went along to Mr Batten’s, where I found them 
being entertained to luneheon, and took my .seat iix 
the vacant jilaco at table. Our host iva-s, ,I fear, : 
puzzled at the reason of our sudden decision to 
spend a few days in his town, yet we told liiin; 
nothing, fearing to arouse local interest in our 
search. 

At three o’clock we went hack to the ‘Dougla.s 
Anns ;’ hut judge of oiir dismay when the ‘hoots’ 
informed us that ‘Miss Fletcher’ had left the hotel 
hurriedly, in company with ‘ the hunchback and 
another gentleman,’ and had departed by the half- 
pa'st two o’clock traiii^the express for Carlisle and 
the south. 

‘Well, that’s a strange move,’ remarked dYalter ■ 
when he heard of it. ^ I suppose Lady Judith got 
to know -We were here, and cleared out rather than , 
run the risk of meeting us.’ 

■‘Yes,.’ said Fred: reflectively. ‘Very curious. I 
wonder what their game really is? You’ve fore- 
stalled them o'ver the iiivestigations at Orowland 
without a doubt ; but I fear they are just a trifle: too ' 
ingenioiis, for us at Threave. I’ve aseertained at 
GHersoh; the ifonmoiiger’s that the liunchbaok, with 
another, man, gave orders for several new picks ■ 
■ahd.'Spades.to 'be sent to Kolton MainSj:;that:fai'm ; 
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tlii'cragli wliioli we pa.ss to get to Threave. Tliey 
were .sent tliero to-day.’ 

■ Well,' I laugiied, Hiioy may be useful to us the 
(lay after to-morrow it they are not claiuieii. My 
belief is that those men never anticipated that we 
would follow them so closely.’ 

‘But the ordering of the tools prove.s one very 
important thing— namely, tliat they arc, after all, 
alive to the fact that the calendar has changed, and 


that the 17th of September of old days is now 
the .'ith, 

‘By Jove!’ I cried; ‘yes, so it does. We may 
all meet there at half-past three on the day after 
to-morrow; and,’ I added determinedly, ‘it will 
he an awkward meeting— for somebody.’ 

‘ But will the sun shine ? ’ queried Walter Wyman, 
gazing moodily out into the empty .street. ‘ That ’s 
the question.’ 


FROM LOSS TO GAIN. 

THE ItOMANCE OF THE RUBBISH-HEAP. 



UOH of the suoce.5.5 whicli lias attended 
manufacturing industry is due not 
merely to the care and skill with 
whioli the primary proees8e.s are 
carried out, but to the attention 
which i.s paid to economy in details. 
Many things which were once deemed waste in 
luamifaoturc and thrown away as rubbish are now 
recovered and turned to profitable account. There 
have been several great instances of this important 
development ; but it is in recent years that it has 
:heen carried put in such remarkable variety of de- 
tail. The history of British industry is a romance, 
and some of its brightest chapters are those which 
tell the story of ingenuity applied to the profitahle 
employment of waste materials or hy-products 
which were hitherto deemed valueless. The dis- 
covery hy Sir Titus Suit of means to work into 
useful fabric.? what had been contemptuously called 
‘superannuated horsehair’ laid the foundation of a 
great industry and a model town, which, though it 
has pas.sed through many vicissitudes, is still doing 
well, Mr Li,ster, now Lord Masham, seeing a mass 
of waste silk, was inspired to devise means to iise it 
profitably, and though he lost a large fortune before 
success came to him, he siioceeded in the end, and 
the great mills at Manningham, near Bradford, have 
for years past, as the result of this discovery, given 
employment to several thousands of poopde. 

. Once the so-called refuse of gas-works was allowed 
to float away in an iridescent film on the surface of 
the streams, hut gradually a wiser jjolicy prevailed, 
the valuable matter was recovered, and many gas- 
works now obtain from the sale of their by-products 
nearly enough money to purchase the coal they 
require to ciinvert into gas. It is an old story now 
. that from these piroducts We have obtained an 
.immense numher of valuable drugs and medicines 
and a bewildering array of dye-stuffs of every hue 
which have becin bf the greatest service to the textile 
and other industries. Another old story, is , that of 
the employment of the gases generated in the blast- 
furnaoea in the ironflelds > to drive the intemal- 
comhustion engines which threaten in time to: dis- 
place the older, steam- engines ; but the modern 
. applications of this idea have gone far beyond the 
limits which engineers of .earlier ' times deemed it 


pirudent to draw. It has been estimated that the 
waste gases from a modern blast-furnace are capable 
of developing ten thousand horse-power utilised in 
suitable gas-engines. In this connection it has been 
pointed out that though the Niagara Falls Power 
Company developis from its turbines some seventy 
thousand horse-power, engines driven hy the waste 
gases from three modern blast-furnaces would be 
able to pump back all the water they use. The 
difficulty in the way of utilising these gases for 
I)ower is that they are heavily charged with tar and 
other substances, and it is necessary to construct 
what are called ‘ scrubbers to wash and cleanse the 
gases before they pass into the engine-chambers 
where they are consumed. If they were used as 
they come from the furnace the valves woixld soon 
he clogged up. Fortunately these matters liave a 
definite value when recovered, so that it pays to 
erect tlie plant for the treatment, and in many 
cases this has been done, and the gas used for power, 
though not on the grand scale indicated. But gas- 
engines are now built specially for this purpose, and 
at the Diisseldorf Exhibition several monster engines 
of the kind were shown capable of raising one thou- 
sand and one thousand two .hundred horse-power 
with the gase.s from the blast-furnace which Were 
formerly allowed to pass uselessly away with all 
their valuable accessories. 

Another process of recovery which has been 
brought to the aid of the ironmaster enables him to 
turn to good account the phosphorus which was once 
deemed his enemy. It, is easily removed, and Las 
added to the profits of steel-making by forming a 
valuable inanirre. The combination of tlie Saniter 
qu’oeess with the basic steel process yields a compound 
iffiospliate of lime which is now in great demand as 
a fertiliser. There are other nlaterMs left by the 
processes of iron-making and steel-conversion which 
have been proved valuable. The furnace slag which 
is piled up in hideous heaps in the iron districts is 
vtduable for the manufacture of bricks and mortar, 
but still more for the making of glass-wool. The 
thbught,: that slag cian be con verted into a soft and 
flossy piaterial which may actually be woven into 
a kind of fabric . may: seem romantic rather than 
practical; but! at this : day the slag as it comes 
seething from., the furnace is exposed to the action 
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of jets of steam, which change it into the material 
described. It might also be profitable to use up the 
old slag and transform it into glass-wool, because 
this stuff is of considerable value as a packing, and, 
being a non-conductor, is used for covering heated 
surfaces. The old metal which is cast away in 
ironyards is also of value, and a German firm 
found it profitable some time ago to acquire rights 
over disused ironyards in the Cleveland district, 
and to ship the castaway metal lying there to 
Germany. The value of rubbi.sh is also illustrated 
by the recent discovery at Woolwich. Contractors 
had been jDaying three shilling.s and fourpence a ton 
for the ashes from the brassfoimdry and rolling- 
mill ; hut inquiries made showed that the so-called 
rubbish was really heavily charged with brass, and 
the next oontracta for tlie refuse were made at the 
fates of five iiounds seventeen shilling, s and sixpence 
;and six pounds two shilling.s and sixpence per ton. 

/ The peat-moss which is found in vast quantities 
; in some parts of the country has been used to some 
/ extent as litter, and also as a surgical dressing, for 
it is naturally antiseptic. But though well fitted 
for fuel, and a fuel especially valuable in some 
manufacturing processes, it has never yet been con- 
verted on a commercial basis with success because 
of the difficulty of expelling the moisture from the 
prepared briquettes. Therefore the great masses 
of peat have been virtually waste material because 
of the inability to turn them to profitable aoooimt ; 
but an electrical process has recently been introduced 
which seems likely to be successful, and if that be so 
an immense quantity of valuable fuel at a low cost 
; will be placed at the disposal of the public. Coal- 
, dust which accumulates at the pits in large quantities 
is also mixed with combustible ingredients which 
bind it together, and is sold as briquettes. The 
patent fuel made from the valuable South Wales 
coal-dust is sent all over the world, and is valuable 
for maritime work because it has great steam-raising 
power and does not deteriorate on exposure to the 
weather as coal does. 

Sawdust may appear to he merely refuse to be 
got rid of in the easiest way; but it is not. It 
is distinctly valuable. Some kinds of sawdust are 
used for the production of oxalic acid ; others are 
, made: into materials for floorcloth, linoleum, and 
coarse brown paper ; and, mixed with blood, sawdust 
is converted into imitation ebony. In most sawmills 
and woodworks in this country the sawdust and 
.shavings are carried to the furnaces to be burnt up, 
but in Canada its value is apisreeiated most highly, 
because it is distilled and turned into a good illu- 
minating gas, and from one tliouaand pounds of the 
sawdust there are also obtained one hundred and 
sixty pounds of charcoal, one hundred: and eight)' 
pounds of acids, and one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds of tar, and other valuable products.’ 

Nothing need be wasted nowadays. Old clothes, 
are not merely useful for paper-making, but they, 
are converted into shoddy cloth, torn up into tiny 
■ fragments in a machine called a 'devil,’ and worked, . 


up again with a little fresh wool, klaclnnes w-ere 
invented to recover the naphtha used to bring rubber 
to a .state of solution, tbougli the decline in the. price 
of naphtha has rendered this process less imp»ortaiit ; 
for it is, of course, only profitable to recover such 
products when the outlay k'ave.s a margin under 
the cost of the commodity in the market. In this 
w'ay, it is pointed out, the prohibitive cost of carrisigc 
prevents the fullest u.se of liquor from dye-works 
and calico-printing works. Tlie palm-oil so largely 
used in the tinuing-bath in the tinplate-raills of 
South Wales was once allowed to go to waste, but a 
better use lias now been found for it. In the .same 
way many useful fats are recovered from the mate- 
rials in sewers. Lanoliue i.s a valuable emollient re- 
covered from the fat in sheep’s wool. In washing 
the fleeces in the wool-manufacturing district.s a 
large part of these natural fats is carried away, and 
it has been calculated that if the saponifiable fats 
were recovered from the streams and drains there 
would be enough to make soap for all England. In 
aoap-niaking, glycerine and materials from which 
wax candles are made are recovered; even greasy 
cotton-waste from the engine-room and w’orkshop is 
treated for the recovery of the oil, and is also burnt 
to produce lampblack which is made into printing- 
ink. Vaseline was at one time tlie merest mud 
of petroleum refuse; and margarine, which, wlien 
properly prepared, is a clieap and wholesome food, 
enables a large part of the fat of oxen to be used 
lip profitably. Medicaments such as pepsin and 
pancreatin are prepared from the organs of pigs and' 
sheep; the tan-yard gives the odorous scrapings 
of hides to the size-maker, and the hoofs to the 
makers of gelatine, while the hair is converted into, 
mock skins with which toy animals are made, and 
the very parings of the sole leather are utilised by 
the makers of cheap boots. Grain from the brewers’ 
vats and the slices of the sugar-beet from , which 
the saccharine matter has been expressed are useful 
foods for cattle. To such a pitch is the utilisation of, 
waste carried that factories which use soap in large 
quantities are sometimes provided With appliances to 
recover the grease from the suds which are cast 
away. The pith of the corn-stalk is made into 
cellulose, which is turned to many purposes; and 
the seeds and husks of the cotton-plant, which 
were at one time a nuisance, nbw yield in the one 
case an oil in universal use, , and in the other are 
pulped for the manufacture of cellulose and paper. 
Even the foulest refuse of great cities is not ab- 
solutely lost, for some of it is burned in destructors 
which yield electric light: and power; the slaughter- 
house and fish-markefc. offal yields fats ; the clinker 
from the destructors makes fine mortar ; the grosser, 
refuse is. converted into scores' of thousands of tons 
of manure which .sells freely at three pounds a ton; 
and with ithe refuse from its streets and ashpits 
Manchester has reclaimed and made fertile some 
thfee;: thousand acres of barren peat- moss near by 
the city. 

: But perhaps the most xemarkahle application of ' 
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Uicse (•ctmomies is found in the meat industry. It 
is said that the American nicat-picker avould suffer 
a loss if the meat were the only ja-aluce of the 
animal ; his 2’''ofits eome from the hy-jirod nets. 
I'h’erything in an animal but the gnstriojniee is used 
nowadays. The hides, of course, go to the tanners; 
and not it hone is wasted. The leg-hones are made 
into handles for tooth-brushes and Icnires, chess- 
man, iiiiJCi-mouthpieee.s, and buttons; some bones 
are boiled, the fat and golatiue are e.Ttracted, and the 
refuse is ground to be used up in billiard-balls or 
]ive[iared for maniu'B. Neat’s-foot oil is taken from 
the feet, and the hoofs are also made into buttons, 
fertilisers, and even cyanide of iiotassium. Buttons, 
coridw, and bnisli-haudks are liiade frem the horns ; 
every not used for food is hoiled for the fat and 
gelatine; the albumen is prepared from the blood, 


and used in calioo-priiiting and the refining of sugar; 
the blood itself is congealed for buttons, and used 
for fertilisers and in making extract of beef. All the 
fat Ls saved and chopped up in specially constructed 
machines, and then boiled in vats. The fatty 
matters are subject to pressure and the valuable 
stcarine is obtained in cake.s, and the oloo is sent 
away in barrels to be made into imitation butter. 

It is a remarkable story, but this is merely its 
outline. It might be continued for many chapters, 
for every year some new device is thought of to 
recover that which was once wasted. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that in the competition of 
the present day many industries are made profitable 
by scraping up and turning to good use that garbage 
and refuse which our les.s-hampered fathers oast 
away heedlessly as unworthy of account. 


II EE EXCELLENCE. 


TAUT II. 



3IIESEHTLY, amid much ceremony, 
he was ushered into the Pre.9ence. 

. He saw her sitting uiioii a veritable 
throne of cushion.? jdaying with a 
howl of jewels. She was a diminu- 
tive iierson with piercing black 
eyes and Vividly liaintcd cheeks. Indeed, the con- 
trast between the unnatural colour of her cheeks 
and the'almost deathly [lallor of the rest of her face 
was . most pronounced. Her Excellence had long 
since bidden adieu to all suggestion of youth, and 
yet she fought strenuously for a dying cause. Great, 
liowerful, (liid coinmauding moat things as she did, 
there was yet one thing which defied her and her 
legions. She the wouderful, the remarkable, the 
almost immortal,, grew old like the meanest of her 
slaves. And one day she would die, and in spite of 
her iM'etensiona to divine origin she knew it, and 
it gave her some cause to quarrel with destiny. 

Hue entered making the kow-tow, but even as he 
did so he .saw, that a woman w'ith a sinister pair of 
eyes was whiapering in the ear of Her Excellence. 
.For a moment : only had he seen those eyes, yet 
he remembered. As he knelt there with bowed 
,’,kead he thought of Eoi-Min and the po.ssible aii- 
, tn^onism , of this enthroned vizen, and his heart 
KgreW , faint. What had she of the sinister eyes 
been telling ? 

‘Aviso, Excellency,’ commanded the voice from 
:th6 throne.,, 

.Slowly he regained an upright position, though 
. not without many howiiigs in transit. Then he 
. ventured a clearer gaze upon the strange bundle of 
humanity before him. 

: ‘ Your Excellence has .too greatly condescended 
towards your undeserving slave.’ 

is I wdiO: feel intense .gratification in' having 
my poor apartments honoured by so distinguished a 
presence.’ She let the glittering : gems slip through 


her jewelled fingers, and they fell with a rattle into 
the highly ornamented jade howl. 

This gracious reply nonplussed him somewhat. 
Wliat was this tone, and what did it portend? 
Was this smooth-spoken creature the masterful 
termagant who silenced jirinces and ministers, with, 
a frown 1 Her smile, too, was winning and gracious, 
for like all strong natures she could please greatly : 
as she could greatly terrify. Yet, knowing her, 
Hud could not help comjmring her insinuating 
tone with the soft, smooth hiss of the snake before 
it strikes. 

He looked again and she was smiling still, her 
fingers dipping in and out among the gems. It is 
true the action of smiling deepened the wrinkles 
about her mouth ; hut to the faithful the smiles of 
royalty must always he divine. 

Tliere was no one before him but Her Excellence 
and the woman with the sinister eyes, a person of, 
lieihajis. Her Majesty’s own age. Of the numerous 
individuals who had thronged the chamber not one 
was now to be seen ; but whether they had with- 
drawn behind the curtains or still grouped them- 
selves in the entrance he could not say, and to see 
he would have to turn his buck on the divinity 
before him. The thought was one utterly beyond 
his conception. Yet he wondered — wondered where 
the delight of his soul had gone, and if his un- 
pardonable indiscretion would cause her suffering. 

‘Your Excellency will be seated,’ she said 
graciously. 

‘Mujestyl’ 

‘Nay, nay, let , ns for one moment forget our 
intolerable greatness.’ , : 

■He obeyed without further demur, though even 
as he sat, and even as he i gazed at her and heard 
her speak, he scarcely dared to credit his senses. 

Presently .she said, ‘ No doubt you have wondered 
why I sent for you ? ’ 
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‘ Majesty,’ he answered gravely, ‘ I have s«xreely | 
dared to think,’ 

‘ Is thought, then, such a 2n’esum2)tion V 
‘ Even so, where Her Excellenco is concerned.’ 

She siglied, letting a handful of gems di'02) hack 
one by one. 

‘ And yet Her Excellence is only a woman. 
Think of it, my friend, a woman like other women. 
Yet unlike other women, too, iirsomuch that she is 
cursed with an insu2i2wrtable de,stiny,’ 

‘ Your Excellence was born .so near the gods ! ’ 

‘ Mirst you also flatter ? ’ 

‘ Would one 2 n'e 3 umo to flatter the stars 1 ’ 

‘There the courtier s 25 eaks. I .should 2>i'efer to 
hear the man.’ 

‘If the man dared ?’ 

‘ The man who dares is the man who wins. Always 
hear that in mind, luy friend, oven though destiny 
should throw you into the jjath of an emixress or a 
wa.sherwoman. They are both women ; from head 
to heel they are women, and what is joy to the one 
can hardly be 2iain to the other. It is the man who 
wins and the man who rule.s. Heaven, it is some- 
thing to be a Jiian— and strong ! ’ Slie grasjied tbe 
jewels so fiercely that some of them bruised her 
palm. 

‘And yet, if I might suggest’ 

* I know, I know. And yet oven I, you see, am 
a woman, and have no shame in admitting my 
woman’s weakness.’ 

She smiled even more graoiou.sly than before. In- 
deed, she took no paln.s to conceal the fact that she 
was, in one of her most amiable moods, which caused 
him infinite speculation. She soeuied, what he 
scarce!}' dared hope to find her, a singularly charm- 
ing woman ; and but for the presence of her of the 
sinister eyes he felt as though he might almost 
have met this terrible empress on a footing of near 
equality. But those awful eyes wore riveted upon 
his face with an intensity which forbade oblivion. 
They burnt up all of geniality that was in his 
nature ; they resolved him into a being of more or 
less : contemptible 2Jroportiona. It was no use assum- 
ing a pose with those burning eyes laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his mind. 

‘But: these are dreams,’ observed Her Excel- 
lence, as though suddenly arousing herself from 
thouglit. 

‘ The dreams of the wise are the whis2xerings of 
the gods,' ho answered. : 

She smiled ap2n’oval, , ‘ And xye ivho are not. wise, 
what shall we call our dreams:? ’: : ' 

‘I think the gods themselves wmiild not suggest 
so much.’ 

. She elap 23 ed her little jewelled hands, her .eyes 
shilling with unaffected delight. 

‘At least I am justified of my wisdom, in believ- . 
ing your Excellency to: be of. a superior mould.' 
The State badly needs siioh men as you. . Will. 
:you serve it?’ '' 

‘ With my last breath.’ : ■ ' 

‘ Then yofi shall take service with me.’ i , ; .: 


Hue feared something of tills imturc, and his 
face showed it. She frowned a liltle, then 
smiled. 

‘ You do not wish it ? ’ 

‘ Maje,sty, to. hear is to obey.’ 

‘Nay,’ .she answered sliarply, ‘ I do not wish to be 
obeyed. This is not a command. It is a request — 
a favour. I would liave you with me, near rue 
always. I would listen to your counsel, bear your 
words of wi.sdom. Am I, tlicn, such a terriljle 
mistress ? Did I ever forget a friend— or an 
enemy?’ 

‘Majesty, perhajis you have forgotten that I .serve 
the Emperor V 

‘ AVliy do all the best peo2ile serve that fool ? I 
can make thee great, HuiS ; I can do much for thee. 
There is no one— no, not even the Emperor — who 
can do so much.’ 

Her voice was soft, insinuating ; her eyes languid 
and lustrous. Now, if ever, she was dangerous, and 
noiv would it need an efl’ort on his 2>art of that 
wisdom of which she had boasted. 'ITiougli with 
deeji intensity he detested the proposal, he dared 
not show it by so miieli as a flicker of the eyelid. 
The gods are jealous gods, and when they stoop it 
is not to he sxmrned by the earth-born. 

‘ Majesty,’ be said, ‘ it will be my delight to servo 
you if my august ina. 5 tei’, the Emperor’ — — 

‘ There is no doubt of the Emperor,’ she answered, 
with a smile. ‘ It is I who speak j therefore you are 
mine. Come one step nearer.’ 

She iioiiited to the ste}! at her feet, and with 
some diffidence he arose and reseated, himself in, 
that dangcronsly familiar position. Tlien she turned. 
nodding and smiling to the woman of the sinister 
eyes, who instantly clapped her hands. Almost, 
immediately the curtain at the other end of the 
chamber was drawn aside, and Eoi-Miii a2')proacbcd. 
bearing two tiny cups of tea on a highly : 2)plished 
tray. : . 

With singular stolidity .she advanced, and : oil her : 
knees tendered the platter to her mistress, whose 
eyes, encountering the bowed head of the girl, sud- 
denly grew hard and cold. Her mouth :tig]itBiied, 
her nostrils dilated, then the corners of her : Iqjs 
curled contemptuously.. 

Hii^, in receiving liis offering, had the greatest 
inclination to spring to his feet and , bow ; but of 
tlie folly of this a moment’s reflection warned bim. 
So he took the, cup gently, murmuring his thanks 
in a low tone, and trying hi.s: haifiest to Iciok into 
Eoi-Min’s eyes.: But.;she ■ke2)t them rigidly fixed 
upon the floof,. and when: he returned the clip to 
the: tray he thought it shook a little. 

. Having perforined her duty, somewhat perfunc- 
t.orily it miiat.be confessed, Foi-Min bowed low and 
began to back from the royal 2iresence ; but ere she 
,:had i'etreated many stejis Her Excellence called: to 
lier to bait. 

/. The' girl stood trembling, inwardly, yet pweser viug 
an admirable exterior calm, 
j-AfThsiycnews for you, child,’ she said. , : i : 
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‘Yes, Excellence.’ 

* You iiave been a dutiful sevvaut, and those who 
serve me. well are never forgotten. Fong-Menghas 
siioken again.’ ■ 

The girl’s breast rose suddenly ; her lijM parted in 
|irote.st ; but no sound came from them. . Mutely 
she bowed her head. 

: ‘ Fong-Meng,’ ooutiiiued Her Excellence, address- 
ing Ilvui with a singularly inscrutable smile, ‘has 
eondesccnded to be pleased with the appearance of 
my handmaiden.— -He will make thee an illustrious 
luishand, child.’ 

‘ Majesty ! ’ The cry broke from Foi-Min’s lips, a 
protest, a supplication. 

‘I understand. Tlie honoiir overwhelms you. 
It i.s a great alliance.’ She smiled aftahly ; hut 
beneath knitted brows the little black eyes were 
gleam ing inali ciously. 

Foi-Min fell on her knees and bowed her head in 
the dust. 

‘ May I not serve yonr Excellence always 1 ’ 

‘That would not be kind of me, my child. You 
have served me well, and I wish to reward yon 
greatly.’ 

‘But not ns the wife of Fcmg-Meng, 0 Excellence, 
1 hesecoh you ! ’ 

‘What now! You are. ungrateful. I have said 
Fong-Meng.— My own ehamhoiiain,’ she said, turn- 
ing with a smile to Hu6. ‘We grow fastidious in 
these modern days.’ 

Hud wanted to speak; yet speaking, he knew, 
would give offence. Love of the girl and awe of 
her inistress distracted him. He knew Fong-Meng, 
a hoary, attenuated wretch udth a face like a 
aijuirrel and a reputation of which no one would 
willingly rob him. In an ordinary way the mating 
of this girl with such a man would he an abomina- 
tion ; in the present eiroumstanoes it was nothing 
les.s than an intolerable offence. A fierce protest 
bubbled to his lips, but he repressed it. He and 
she were alike in the grasp of this terrible creature. 
Her sirspicions or her enmity once aroused, all 
would be lost. There was but one law in Peking, 
one law throughout the whole of the Middle King- 
dom, and it was held in the dainty jewelled fingers 
of this appalling woman. 

‘ Yet it can hardly he denied, Excellence, that 
the modern idea is prevailing,’ 

. : Hue wondered he . dared venture so far, knowing 
how she detested all that was not medieval. Yet 
for the sake' of that small, frail figure that knelt 
ttembling ? before the tyrant, he knew : himself 
capable of perpetrating even a greater folly. . 

; ; ‘ The modern idea ) ’ she said, and something like 
a.flash of; passion leapt from her eyes. ‘It does not 
exist, except in words, and those we are banishing 
from the. Middle Kingdom.’ 

,:;‘And yet,. Excellence, it is here; even, as the sun. 
is with us, even as the . stars and the winds.’ . 

: . Her mouth'hardened ; her eyes narrowed. For a 
moment he thought, she was about to burl in- .liis 
face,; the jewels, howl and all, and his, spirit rose.. 


with the near approach of danger. But such was 
evidently not her intention. The hard lines of her 
mouth curled contemptuously, gradually wreathing 
themselves into a sardonic smile. 

‘And yet I thought thee wise.’ 

TYas it a challenge or a sentence ? He preferred 
to accept it as the former. 

‘*Is it wise to see or to avoid seeing ?’ 

She laughed, looking at him with eyes that 
scared. 

‘You shall teach me wisdom, iny good Hu4, but 
in its proper place and season.— You need not kneel 
there, girl. I have given my jjromise to Fong- 
Meng.’ 

But the girl, still on her hands and knees, crawled 
piteously' towards the throne. 

‘ Majesty, have mercy ! ’ 

The vixen half-rose, lier eyes flashing ominously. 

‘ Go ! or I will have you beaten.’ 

Foi-Min contracted her delicate shoulders as 
though she already felt the cane upon them, and 
a low wailing sound escaped her. Hue bounded 
to his feet and boldly confronted the torturer. 

‘Majesty, give me this woman and I will serve 
thee faithfully.’ 

A look of annoyance darkened the painted face, 
but almost immediately it was superseded by la 
dark, inscrutable smile. 

‘And why, 0 wise one, should I give lier to you?’ 

‘Because I love her.’ 

‘So you love her!’ Her eyes glittered vindic- 
tively. ‘That is a double misfortune, my, friend, 
an overwhelming catastrophe. It is a, pity that T 
have promised her to the illustrious Fong-Meng.’ 

‘Never!’ cried the girl, turning a .white and 
desperate face upon the Empress. , 

‘ I have said it,’ slowly answered the implacable 
one.— ‘And as for you, my good HruS I stiU offer 
you the chance of playing the wise man. Think 
twice.’ 

‘ My master shall answer for me,’ he cried 
defiantly. 

‘ Fool, I am your master ! ’ 

He did not reply, but he bowed with grave 
dignity, and then turned and took Foi-Min by 
the hand. 

‘Gome,’ he said, and without casting another look 
upon the pallid, furious face of Her Excellence, he 
dragged the half-dazed girl from the Presence, 

‘Quick,’ he whispered ; ‘lead me out of this.’ 

‘Whither?’ 

‘ The Son of Heaven will protect us.’ 

For a moment or two she stood like one who had 
suddenly grown incapable of thought or action. 
But the noise of hurrying feet in an adjacent 
chamber awoke her. 

‘ This way,’ she gasped. 

,, .She was a small-footed woman, and, in her 
endeavour to run,; stumbled. , Had he: not caught 
her' she would have; fallen headlong to the floor. 
This was, a predicament, something he had not 
anticipated, , But- already the noise of pursuers 
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diw near; not a moment was to bo lost, VVltli- 
ottt a word he stooped, caught her up in his anns 
as though she were a child, and dashed along the 
way he had come. He 2 )assed through the room 
where the Creature had loft him, and out through 
the door at the ojsposite end. That individual, 
aroused hy the unusual clamour, came forward to 
see what was the matter, and in .so doing effectually 
barred all egress. But Hud had neither breath nor 
time to parley. He loosened one arm and swung 
his fist into the Thingh face, and it fell howling 
to the floor. Ilnd sprang over the writhing body 
and dashed on. 

He knew where he was now, and presently he 
found himself in the gardens of the palace, There 
he init down liis palpitating burden and rested for a 
moment. He li.stened. There was no sound of pur- 
suers. What did it mean ? Why did Her Excel- 
lence not call the guard 1 Again he listened, and 
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.still no sound. Was .she so sure of them eventually 
that their flight did not disturb her greatly 1 
*My soul,’ he whisiiered, ‘is it po.ssihle for us 
to pas,s the guard ? ’ 

‘ Imjiossible. No one passu.s at this hour.’ 

‘ Yet fl’e must 2 >as.s. Come ! ’ 

He led her slowly towards the gate, and pre- 
sently they saw the sentry leaning against a post. 
Bidding her stand still in the shadow of a clurai) 
of shrubbery, he stole towards the nnsuspecling 
.soldier. There was a thud, a half-uttered groan, 
and the noise of a body falling. Presently Hud 
reappeared holding out his hand. Without moles- 
tation they passed through, and made for the outer 
gate of the Em-bidden City. 

From that moment the blackne.ss of night 
swallowed up the Grand Secretary Hue and the 
maiden who had been known as Foi-Min. 

(the end.) 


SEA-SIGKNESS, AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 

By Ey, STAGE REYNOLDS- Ba EL, F.B.G.S. 



HAT sea-.sickness is a malady to wbicb 
most of us succumb sooner or later, 
from tbe seu.soned globe-trotter to 
tbe modest tripper whose experience 
of foreign travel is limited to an 
occasional run to Paris, Boulogne, or 
OStend, or ‘a week at lovely Lucerne for five 
guineas,’ is a fact wbicb is none the less disquiet- 
ing because it is so obvious. 

Sea-sicknBss,like toothache, headache, and, in short, 
all minor ills to which flesh is heir, is one of those 
maladies which arouse very little sympathy from 
non-sufferers. Indeed, it is its humorous aspect 
which would seem to appeal chiefly to the friends 
of the victim. But, all the same, no other minor 
ailment has such a demoralising effect upon the 
sufferer, vividly summed up in the well-known 
de.scription, attributed to every famous humourist 
from Sydney Smith to Mark Twain : ‘In the first 
hour you are afraid you will die, and in the second 
hour you are afraid you won’t’ 

Unfortunately one is more .subject to this dis- 
tressing malady in short holidajt trips in comjiara- 
tively small steamers than in large ocean liners. 
No doubt there are palliative!3, hut there is, of 
course, no infallible cure fOr .'mal-ie-mer, pace, the 
proprietors of various Inuch-advertised quack, nos- 
trums and panaceas. Indeed, the only absolute cure 
for sea-siokness is a negative one, and that is the 
proverbial remedy of Pwic/i, .- ‘Don’t go to sea.’. 

Of all the popular remedies, Yanatas-^a prepara- 
tion which goes direet to the seat of the trouble by 
allaying the irritation of the p)neumoghatric iterve, 
acting through the brain iipon the stonlaoh---i.s the, 
rao.st likely to be effloacibus. It is certainly a rise- . 
ful palliative, and has indeed proved rernarkahly 
successful in many obstinate cases., , 


Those pecrrliarly subject to sea-sickness should 
live very simply for n few days before startirrg on a 
voyage, and brlce a mild aperient Of courso, for 
short trips it worrld he ab.surd to go through a 
regular course of preliminary preventive treatment. 
Bat in the case of long voyages it is certainly ad- 
visable to undergo some kind of treatment analogous 
to that undertaken by tho.se who are about to outer 
upon a course of training for rowing or atbl,etic 
sports. For instance, those of a full habit of body 
should be siiaring in the matter of rich diet for two , 
or three days before starting. 

Effusion of blood to the brain and disturbance . 
of the digestive system are no doubt tlu# chief : 
causes of sea-sickness; and certainly those of 
weak digestion are ^particularly susceptible to its 
attacks. 

Then it is imdeniahle that most peO|)lo on hoard 
ship eat too much and take too little exercise. 
The over-indulgence in the i-ich and sometimes 
greasy dishes at the elaborate : meals: on the big 
ocean liners— where even at breakfast there are inore 
courses than most passengers are accustomed to at 
dinner at home— is a bad preparation for a severe 
attack of •mal-de-mer. Naturally, during the attack 
the Adetims are not inclined to cat at all. Conso- 
qttently it is not surpri.sing that this alternation of 
repMimi mid starvation plays havoo with the diges- 
tive organs,; and, of course, with these organs thus 
overstrained the, passenger is oonsiclorably handi- 
capped in a, serious bout of sea-siokness. 

', For severe attacks there are many medical remedies 
which would probably be efficacious. For iimtance, 
applying a mustard-plaster leaf to the .slomach and 
a,,b6trwater bottle to the feet will allqy the: nau.sea? 
and vomiting. 

- : A, simple and pleasanter remedy is a dose of three : 
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nr four drops of clilorofonn on a lump of sugar, or a 
(lose ttf fifteen grains of bromide of soda and five 
grains of antipj’rin in half a avine-glassfiil of rvater. 
Some nieiiiisil men recommend cocaine tablets (con- 
sisting of onc-tvrentiulh of a grain) every hour or so 
till tlic nausea is arrested, while some pin their faith 
to chloi'uhrom, a compound of chloralamide and 
bromide of potaaainm originally prescribed by the 
late Professor Oharteris of Glasgow. 

Another and less stringent remedy is bicarbonate 
of soda, which can bo bought at any chemist’s. 
Enough to coyer a sixpeniiy-iriece, mi.ved with any 
licpiid, is a .sniiicient dose. 

But it cannot Ire too much insisted on that no 
drug 3 .shoidd he taken except as a last resource and 
with a doctor’s sanction. Their indiscriminate use 
is exceedingly dangerons. 

In obstinate cases it will often be found that 
Wearing an ice-belt will minimise the feeling of 
nausea, or, if ice be not obtainable, the application 
of a cold compress along the spine is nearly as 
effective. Even tightening the belt round the waist 
afford.s some nleasure of relief. 

As for the traveller’s home-made remedies for 
mul-de-mer, they are as the sands of the sea for 
nrlmbar, ranging from drinking a glass of ]jot milk 
to I prevent straining on an empty stomach, to the 
consuniption of a couple of apples. Some travellers 
iihplicitly believe In the quaint treatment of keep- 
ing ' one eye shut while the gaze of the other is. 
steadily fixed on the sea ! 

There is, indeed, a certain amount of unconscious 
luuutnu' latent in the various Idudly-meant sugges- 
tions of friends to victims (in pom ov in esse) of 
mal-de-mer. The abstainer is urged to drink dry 
champagna, the man with a defective dental ap- 
paratus is advised to diet himself exclusively on 
ship’s biscuit, While a sufferer from gout and 
rheuinatiam will be informed that the only safe 
remedy is to trot oontinuoiisly tip and down the 
promenade-deck, and a dyspeptic person will be 
gravely told that the one preventive diet is pork- 
chops with cheese to: follow 1 

Ho doubt what are popularly called ‘nerves’ 
hays much to do with sea-sickness. There seems 
taoma ground for this view, for certainly when a 
vessel is thought to be really in danger, sea-sick 
passengers: seem automatically cured. 

Then many cases are known of imagination alone 
inducing sea-sickness. We have all heard of the 
;neivoU3 :passenger who, on the eve. of a rongh cross- 
ing, was actually ill while the steamer was lying 
motignless.., by the: .:cpiay3ide, the passenger being 
imdar the impression that the vessel had started. 
Another familiar; argument in support of this view 
is.that babies in arms, who are naturally unable to .. 
appreciate their environment, are not nearly so sitb- 
jeot to sea-sickness as adults. 

As to beverages, stout, in spite of its popularity, 

. is perhaps the worst of.alL : Iced dry. champagne is. 
about the most suitable, though' it is more useful in 
the depressing and exhausting stages of a long attack 


than at the beginning. It should, in short, be re- 
garded as a palliative rather tlian a preventive. 

A favourite specific with captains of Atlantic liners 
is what is popularly known as a prairie oyster. This 
consists of a dessert-spoonful of vinegar, the yolk 
of an egg, a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, and a 
dash of brandy, beaten up in a wine-glass. Some 
add a little cayenne pepper to the mixture. 

.For short Channel passages, such as the crossing 
from Dover to Calais or from Folkstone to Boulogne, 
the common-sense advice of seasoned travellers is 
to avoid all nostrums, but stay on deck and if pos- 
sible keep moving about. If the sea is too rough 
for this, a recumbent or semi-recumbent position in 
a deck-chair placed amidships is far preferable to 
going below. The stuffy atmosphere of the saloon, 
plus the obtrusive indications that others have suc- 
cumbed, are only too likely to induce the sickness. 

Even the worst sufferers can console themselves 
by remembering that in the case of ordinary healthy 
persons there are, I believe, hardly any authentic 
records of a sea-sickness per se proving fatal ; the 
fatal cases one occasionally reads of in the papers 
are usually those of invalids who have collapsed 
from exhaustion induced by continuous vomiting 
aggravated by the inability to take or retain 
nourishment. Very rarely does one hear of death 
being caused by the breaking of a blood-vessel due 
to the excessive vomiting. In the exceedingly rare 
instances of death from sea-sickness in the case of 
presumably sound lives, it will generally be found 
that the victim suffered from a weak heart, which 
could not withstand the shook to the system caused 
by continued attacks of vomiting. 

Animals, as is well knotvn, are often victims 
of mal-de-mer, horses particularly being very bad 
sailors. These four-footed sufferers are best treated 
with half a bucketful of hot water to which a pint 
of whisky or three or four ounces of quinine has 
been added. 

Attempts have often been made to prevent sea- 
sickness by mechanioal appliances and by specially 
constructed vessels, but none have proved suocessful. 
The most familiar example was the Galwis-Douwes - — 
a tiviu ship, or rather a vessel with a double hull. 
This ship Was actually running on the Oalais-Dover 
passage up till a few years agOj but it cannot be said 
to Imve effected much in the way of preventing 
sea-sickness. -f 

A still more ambitious attempt was, the Omtalia, 
which made a few voyages between iDover and Calais 
some twenty or thirty years ago. The- principle 
.in theory was sound enough. The idea was to 
minimise the pitching and rolling by having a 
saloon suspended like a hammocki 

The travelling public did not take to this peculiar 
vessel,: and, even its inventors were fain to , admit 
that if it mitigated the rolling, the pitching was as 
bad as ever. Besides, the ;ship steered badly, drew 
a , great deal: of water, and, finally, the; swinging 
:moehanism occasionally stuck;: But perhaps the 
most; chimerical scheme of all was that of a German . 
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inventor, in a paper read a few montlis ago before 
the Society of Naval Architects, who proposed to 
fit an enormous fly-wheel w'eighing several tons to 
pasaenger-staamers, the ‘ gyroscopic effect ’ of which 


w'ould, it was claimed, hcep the vassel stoivly in 
Tongli weather. Bid thougli the scheme appeared 
idausihle on paper, the invention was never gh-eu 
a trial at sea. 


^LITTLE MONKEY.’ 


HE dear old garden on a hot sittmner’s 
day, the Ereucli window open, and 
opposite the window across the lawn 
the broad path where three could 
walk abreast, and deep flower-horders 
with roses and lilies on each side. 

This was the sunny walk, and the path was hnrn- 
ing to the feet during the hot, dry summers we Itad 
a few jnsars 'ago. On one’s left, at the end of the 
lawn, a tall liedge in which trees here and there 
occurred, their hranches mingling with hawthorn 
and wild-roses. This was the shady walk running 
parallel with the other. 

The hedge was full of interest to me and to many 
others. A chaffinch and his wife .staked their all 
in it, and were my delight. I came to know them 
hy one day carelessly throwing a little canary-seed 
on the step of the French window. The male was 
quickly there picking up the seeds and calling to his 
lady ; she came rather shyly at first, hut afterwards 
both came every day with confidence, he always 
first, and constant in his cries until .she came. 

They almost seemed to show me their nest in the 
hedge, and we three looked for the hatching-out. 
All weiit well, and the mother was again flying 
about helping to feed ; but one day Mrs Minx, the 
cat, came into the bouse with a little bird in her 
mouth. It was a hen chaffinch. Could it he the 
mother ? So I threw canary-seed ; and he, the 
father, came gaily on to the .step calling again 
and again to his love. 

He was .a widow'er. He called her for a day or 
two, and attended alone to his family, and then I 
did hot see him for a little while, until one morning 
there came his xveU-known cMnh, cMnh. I looked 
on the step and saw him there, and that he had 
found aiio tiler lady, a spinster ; and she did as many 
another spinster before her : she finished rearing his 
little ones and afterwards had her own, coming in 
for the old nest and, all that pertained thereto. 

A word or two about Mrs Minx, for she was a 
most worthy and delightful person, and had . her 
experiences in the hedge. She had been tanght not 
to take birds, and she very rarely forgot herself in 
the way I have desoribed, 

Wben she was fourteen years bldj I found her 
one day laid out on the path' of the ' shady walk 
with the appearance: of utter ooUapse. Her; month 
was slightly open. I stroked her and asked how it 
all came about. She got up and jnlt her: nose just 
iniiide the hsdge. There lay a rabbit nearly as large 
; ,as herself.' 

‘ 01i,r Mrs Minx 1 what, have you: done .She; 


looked alfcetionately at me, but was full length on 
the path again as .she watched me disentangle her 
prize and draw it out beside ber ; sbe .sniffed the 
rabbit iind apjiearod to give it to me. I carried 
tliem both in, and gave Mrs Minx .some milk. The 
rabbit being young .and plump, we bad it in a pie, 
Mrs Minx enjoying a go(3d sliare. 

And sbe had another experience. 

As I came down first to hreakfa.st one morning, a 
very terrilile smell greeted me instead of the .sweet 
air and flowers of a country-room. I rang the bell, 
and when the maid came I said, ‘How is it tbeie 
is such a fearful smell in this room ?’ She assured 
me .she bad .swept it all over, and had left the room, 
she knew, perfectly sweet. 

I observed Mrs Minx sitting very primly on her 
baunelies, her whiskers drawn tightly back to her 
cbeek.s, and .as she licked her lips a shudder ran 
through her. I put this and tlnat together, and 
found under the sofa the stench iind a .stoiit. She 
had killed it by biting the back of its neck, and 
the maid remembered seeing her engaged, with 
something in the hedge. 

For many, many years Mrs Minx gave us two 
sets of kittens a year. Two were, a.s n rule, kept; ; 
and as I look back it seems a wonderful thing how 
we found situations for them, for we were very par- 
ticular where they went. The niotlica' was famed:, 
far and wide as .a ratter ; still, we had difficulty in 
placing them. One, I remember, entered the service 
of a hairdresser in tb e town ; this we did not like, feel-: 
ing that she would luiss tbe garden and the freedom 
of the country. Then, again, one became the right- ; 
hand cat to a bishop ; we gave her to a curate, but : 
there was that in the kitten which raised her high. 
One trembles to think of the influence she may have 
had, for ill, as I have, seen members of my own 
family supine wlien Mrs Minx was resting on their 
knees, and this kit was as .seductii'e and .beautiful 
as the mother. 

There are oat-haters ; but I , surely think they are 
ignorant' of many points in cats, and do not give 
them credit for^ the intelligence : they have. Mrs 
Minx at one time saw me in a .state of exhaustion after 
a long jouniey. , My painful and repeated fainting- 
attacks made lief, most Unhappy ; she ruhbed agaijust 
me, jumped oh iny lap, and put her face to mine, 
mewing Mth sympathy. Still I kept distressingly; ; 
ilh.;.; All 'at once a thought struck her ; she rushed 
from 'the .room, hurried downstairs, and was iiip 
agaih .with a most certain cure, for in my lap; she, 
'put s .plump kitten. .staying to she the efluef; 
dledn all; haste fetched the other, then placed her-; 
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self about a yard in front of me, intently watching ; 
and I, being really on the mend, laughed a little and 
held out iny hand to her. The kind creature’s 
delight was unbounded. 

A friend, a little chap in a military jacket and 
pair of tartan trousers, paid a visit to me once a 
week. Every Monday morning the drive-gate flew 
open, and in company with an Italian and an organ 
he came to mo. I nevar knew Ida name, and never 
called him by one — the ‘Little Monkey’ was bow 
the ntaid announced him ; but lie was only received 
by me. on the front-door mat, and at the very first 
I stopped the grinding of the organ, holding up 
my hand and shaking my head at the ever-polite 
Italian. As far as I remember, he never .spoke one 
word of English or any other language ; Ida smiles 
and bows were coinstant. I always looked most 
sevimisly at him, scrutinising lii.s face for signs of 
cruelty, and decided it was not a cruel one, and 
that ho was only a lazy ci'eatnre making a tiny 
animal earn the living. 

Eor two summer months the brisk little figure on 
the man’s shoulder came to the door. The moment 
lie saw me he leapt down ; and I, kneeling on one 
knee and forming a .seat for him with the otlier, 
presented him with a saucer of warm milk. Very 
gravely and carefully he; supported it with both 
hands, dipping hia little muzzle to the saucer and 
sacking up. the milkr-not all at once; there were 
lireathing spells ; and he would turn his head, look- 
ing up at xne with his ijniok eyes. 

When he was drinking and I looked down on his 
carefully brushed head and military back, with his 
arms extended, he was so like a miniature soldier 
that I think a blush used to come to me, and most 
certainly a smile. 

The refreshment over, ha stood.on my knee clasp- 
ing one of my fingers, firmly with his always cool 
hand ; with the other he played with my brooch. 
Ho would put his teeth to the bright buttons on 
my dre.ss, biting them gently; he was never unduly 
free, and regarded me with some awe, and, as the 
Mondays went on, I think with affection. 

: But the Mondaj’s passing by made the snmnier 
: pass by ; chilly, rainy aiitumii came, and ‘ Little 
Monkey ’ ceased his visits for a time. Then one day, 
looking up at the sound of the swinging gate, I saw 
the man and organ, hut at first not my friend. . Yes, 
.sheltered in the Italian’s breast, with eager face 
i: looked out ^Little Monkey;’ and the man, cheerful 
as ever, opened his i coat as I stood at the door, hut 
the little creature: did not leap to me. His master 
:., p]aced :him on the mat, and I saw n terrible change 
,had come all Mondays .-would soon be over. Taking 
,my aldrt,, he climbed feebly to my knee and seated 
himself,: bis soldier -shoulders heaving with his 
: panting breath. I called for his saucer of milk, and 
as; we waited he nestled closer and put both hands 
up the sleeve: of my dress, He had his saucer of 
.milk by the dining-room, fire, but, he did not take 
much,: just bending to it now and again ; and at 
last I felt I must give him back to the man. I was 


overcome with saclne.ss by his clinging to me and 
by his pathetic looks. 

Tlio man stood grinning. 

‘ He is ill,’ I .said. He made no answer. ‘ What 
is the matter -ivith the poor little monkey ? ’ Some 
sort of noise came from between his gleaming teeth. 
Anger seized me. ‘ He is dying,’ I cried. Then I 
looked at the man, and more anger surged up in me ; 
and a.s I cast about despieratoly that I might in some 
way reach his understanding, the words of an old 
Italian song I had heard came to me. With frenzied 
agitation I called, ‘Ah I che la morte.’ 

The effect of these inspired words, of the meaning 
of which I was ignorant, greatly startled me. AU 
animation left his face ; he put out trembling hands 
and seized the monkey. Casting him hastily in his 
coat, he flimg the organ on his hack and ran acro.ss 
to the gate, leaving it widely swinging. Gone ! 

A stillness came on me as I stood on the mat, 
grief, and also remorse that I had been, perhaps, 
unjust to the Italian. Did he not, after all, love 
the monkey ? And liis smiles, were they not 
because his little charge was better to-day than he 
had been ? Hope was in him that he might yet be 
well, and to bring him to me was his first impulse. 
Yes, yes, I was the one in the wrong. 

When ‘Little Monkey’ passed away,' then the 
man would mourn, would seek some sweet burial- 
place, perhaps would say, ‘What do I care for the 
beautiful flowerSj what for the sunny sky, while 
there, across the field in the deep shade of the fir- 
trees, his still body lies V 

Yet again. my mind changed ; these words did not 
seem likely. Now I pictured a little public-house, 
and there was a smell of beer. 


. J’lJbFIlMENT. 

BeroaE the quiok’iiing of the grass, 

When violets blow, : ' 

And to and fro 

O’er folded buds the bleak winds pass, 

A thrush upon the elm-tree near 
Sings -with reassuring sweetness, 

‘Soon -will e-nd this incompletenass, 

When June is here ! When June is here !’ 

Then over sodden garclen-heds 
Drip summer ]e.aves, 

While ’neath the eaves 
The roses droop their pale-pink heads. 

And hushed are drowsy insect-hums, 
Wood-pigeons coo, despite the rain, 

‘ The sun -will brightly shine again 
When August comes ! When August comes 1’ 

Across the fields so lately gold 
Creep mists that chill, 

And gray and still 
Calm twilight comes ere day is old. 

Briefly the western erimson burns ; 

Then sounds the robin’s plaintive chant, 

‘ What fair things. Mother Earth -vpill grant 
When Spring returns! When Spring returns.!' 

(JwEiinoMira Johnms. 
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By the Editoe. 


E have now arrived at Rome, as a 
recent writer tells us a modern con- 
tinental city, stripped of all that 
charm of venerable antiquity wliicli 
existed in papal days. Mr Innes 
Shand in his recent work, Olcl-Time 
Travel, gives a graphic picture o£ Rome under 
Rope Pius IX., when side by side with ruins of 
the Republic and the Empire w'ere medieval villas, 
liohen-oovered walla enclosing vast garden spaces, 
and mouldering fountains with still more dilapi- 
dated statuary. Wliut was once Papal Rome cer- 
tainly no longer exists; but, on the other hand, 
narro>v and filthy alleys have given place to handsome 
villa residences and streets. The Ludovisi Gardens 
have disappeared ; hut on their site lias sprung up 
what is now the most healthy residential district of 
the town. To the visitor making a lengthy stay in 
Rome we would at once recommend one of these 
hotels in the Via Ludovisi, whioli is close to the 
Pincian Hill with its terraoe.s, and the beautiful . 
Borghese Villa and Gardens, both open to the public. 
The Hotel Savoy, on the Via Ludovisi, we found 
comfortable, well managed, and very moderate in 
its cliarges. We speak on behalf of tliose possessing 
moderate means, or -who are unwilling to psty those 
very high prices ruling in many other Roman 
hotels, especially those in the near neighbourhood 
of the railway station. Signor Lengyel, proprietor 
of the Savoy, speaks many languages, and may be 
relied upon to do everything in his power towards 
assisting a stranger to Rome, and making his visit 
as pleasant and free from difficulties as pos.sible. 

Those recent changes in Rome so much lamented 
by Mr Augustus J. 0, Hare and others, dp: not, we 
confess, strike us w'ith the same sense of loss, and, a 
little experience has taught us that nearly everything 
of historical interest and value is still there, if sonie* 
times under new surroundings. It is these same 
surroundings that rather appear to tia as soinetini.es 
incongruous, Eor example, in close proximity to tlie’ 
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Roman Eorum and alongside the Casa di Rieirzi 
and Theatre of Mareellus is a vast new building 
used for the niauufacture of macaroni, whilst the 
site of what was once the Circus Maximus is now 
divided between a railway dep6t for trucks, with: 
engine-hou.se.s, and a cemetery used by the Jews, 
>¥1111111 a very few yards of this spot is the Palatine 
Hill on which stand what wore once the palaces of 
the Cuesars. In spite, however, of so much incon- 
gruity, old Rome, or what is left of it after the 
destruction by tlie Roman.s themselves in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, is still very much 
to the front, and infinitely better cared for than 
heretofore. This not so nuioli perhaps fur unselfish 
reasons, and the benefit of the antiquary and the 
savant, as on account of the large revenue derived 
from the exhibition of these ruins by the Italian 
Government. 

So much building and excavation have brought 
to light a vast quantity of antiquities, the best of 
which have gone to enrich the museums, whilst 
others liave found their way into the liands of private 
collectors and dealers. So numerous have been re- 
cent discoveries of a less important kind, that the 
necessity for forgiug.and manufabturing antiques in 
marble, stone, and bronze has ceased for the time 
being. Possessing some little Icnowdedgo ourselves, 
we /were less , struck by the quantity of palqiable 
forgeries than with the number of genuine articles 
for sale— offered, however, at fabulous prices. The 
method of doing business employ ed by the I talian anti- 
quary is very repugnant to one who is accustomed 
to British wa.ys and customs, and the following in-; 
cidenl mayservp as an example of what, in a greater: 
or lesser degree according to tlie length of purse or 
credulity .of the purchaser, takes place every day. 

; >7111131 loitering one morning close to the Eorum, 
we .observed inside the workshop of a dealer in 
■antiques ;a beautiful female head in marble Syhioh 
.hadVbnce formed part of : a statue belonging to the 
.thMl dx century. The price asked was six 
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feuiulivtl francs (fcvveufcy-four pounds) ; aud uiJOii our 
Biiggestiug one hundred francs as more reasonable, 
the denier smiled, and we rvenfc away, leaving our 
name and address. The following day the head was 
liiDiighfc to us at the price of one hundred aud 
twenty francs. We believe that, for the collector 
of moderate means who is not too ambitious, Ibnne 
is still a happy hunting-ground for autigues of a 
kind. Wo do not .say that valuable gems, rare 
medals, and early bronze.? are now found in such 
yuaiitities and pui’chasuljle at the price.s tvhicli ruled 
forty years ago ; but we personally have no doubt 
that such things may yet be found, aud imrchased at 
reaaonalde prices, by tliose who have leisure to make 
a .sy.stematie .searcli among the smaller .shops and in 
the less-frequented districts of the city'. We also 
iwlieve that for any one with leisure aud some little 
knowledge of the Iiingnage, intelligent inquiry among 
the peasantry, and even at some of the smaller 
jHonasteries outside the city wails, would be -well 
repaid I.iy results. We were ourselves .singularly 
fortunate on one ocea-sion in this latter form of 
iiiqiiiryj but are bound to secrecy'. The prior of 
the monastery is our very good friend, the Italian 
Government is strict, so the history of this interest- 
ing traiuaetion must remain untold. 

To those in search of marbles to ornament gardens 
and terraces at home, it is still possible to obtain 
statuary, dilapidated no doubt, but often beautiful, 
and capable: of much restoration. These marble 
busts and carved pillars are not ahvays what the 
Italians term itufOT, hut may yet be fifteenth or 
ai.'i teen th century work, with the aiipearance of 
mneh , greater anticpiity. W e discovered several 
beautiful small e.xamples of this kind in shops 
away from the fashionable districts of the town, 
and were able to buy all we de.sired at prices vary- 
ing froin two up to fifteen francs. In no case did 
we give liigher prices, nor do we remember that in 
any case less than forty francs was asked ! 

A striking and picturesque feature of street 
life in Roma is the great number of young men 
we, meet who are candidates for the priesthood ; 
of every order, Rraneiscans, Dominicans, Benedic- 
tines, and Jesuits, they may be seen in hundreds. , 
Especially is this so on Sunday, when in orderly 
ranks they parade the terraces, on the Pineian 
Hill, or assemble in the Piazza del Popolo, of play 
football in the Borghese Gardens. One is tempted' * 
to , ask how employment can afterwards he -found j 
:for sitch a numerous body of clergy' many of i 
whom,: look delicate and ill- fitted for simple fare ' 
and: hard: work. The Church in Italy as a profession j 
snnsb be igreatly overcrowded, and it is not to he 
supposed that more than a small piroportion of, these „ I 
noviciates have, in order to qualify themselves for 
work: elsewherej taken up, seriously- the study' of, 
modem languageSi ;: The classical and scientific ciir- - 
.lioidum necessary for every' .student in holy/orders ' 
is sufficieutly :S6vere in itself, without the additional | 
strain of, a conrse of languages, only to be anquiredi' . 
iq our opinion, by a: lengthened :residence;;itt . A I 


foreign country. In -what manner, therefore, and 
where, is this coming generation of new clergy to 
find employ'inent ? As a business man, the question 
puzzles us ; but may be quite easy of exjjlanatioii by 
those better infonned. 

As already mentioned, tlie Pincio at Rome is 
famous for it,s terrace.?, which overlook the Piazza 
di Spagiia, and indeed the whole city. Before the 
great heat of the day, and whilst roadways and 
jiatlis were still cool, clean, and newly' watered, we 
often .spent an early' morning hour on one of these 
terraces, beside the ancient obelisk that once adorned 
the gardens of Sallust. Beneath is the garden of the 
Hotel de Russie, with nmnerons orange aud lemon 
trees in full fruit ; whilst above us is the luxuriant 
overhanging foliage from the gardens of the Monas- 
tery and Church of Saiitissima Trinita da Monti. 
To wa.ste an hour amidst such surroundings, smok- 
ing a contemplative pipe and idly wateliiiig the 
crowds who assemble in the piazza below', wdth the 
many'-coloured co.stumes of the fruit and flow'er sellers 
grouped in their accustomed place near Bernini’.? 
fountain, and on the broad marble steps leading from 
our own terrace to the lower town, is to obtain a 
view of Italian real life found iiowhere else. We 
look back upon these idle hours as more delightful 
and profitable than many others spent in dingy shops 
or amidst the ruins of Rome’s former greatness. 

We shall dismiss in a very feyv words a visit to 
Naples, w'here we W’ould advise the tourist not to 
believe all that is said about the supposed insanitary 
state of the lower town. If staying for a few days 
only, it might be well to choose art hotel conveni- 
ently situated for the shops, museums, and railway- 
station. Those hotels situated on the higher ground 
are no doubt excellent, but too far away , aud in- 
convenient for many to whom time is of import- 
ance. Wo put up , at the Hotel Santa Lucia, on the 
quay of the same name, and close to the water. 
This is an excellent hotel, . and we would certainly 
return to it on a second visit. The railw'ay station 
at Naples is a very long distance from any of the 
hotels, and the short-distance trains to places close 
to the town are very inconveniently arranged. The 
distance from Naples to Pompeii by rail is fourteen 
miles, and there are two trains per diem, the journey : 
occupying rather more than one hour each vay. At 
Pompeii railway station there is little or no acoom-^ 
modation for the increasing number of tourists who 
visit the place. , 

Returning to Rome, the journey right through' to 
Wenice by Plorenoe and Bologna is tolerably fast, 
hut very tiresome and fatiguing. This is an ex- 
perience which We would never attenqit a second 
tinie. ; We had secured sleeping accommodation on 
tKeinight irain from Roinej and were due at Yenice 
thw:follo\ying day before t-wo o’clock. Arriving two 
hours late, we -went direct by gondola : to the Hotel 
Panieli, :' Gonyeniently: situated , bn ' :the Mole, and 
ulos'e to: the SaiiAIarcp and' the. Palace of the I) ' 
Venice contains;maiiy,lmtels,lpf '\rhich ;tho^D 
and, the Grand (under ' the same',: m^ 
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looked upon as among the lDe.st. The Danieli is 
comfortable, and would be more so were it possible 
for the ordinary individual to obtain bedroom 
accommodation to the front. With the exception, 
however, of t^fo sitting-rooms on the ground-Hoor, 
every front room in this hotel is let ;ia a bed and 
sitting room coiubiiied, no doubt at prices only 
within reach of the American tourist. We were in- 
formed that 80 per cent, of the visitors to this hotel 
and the Grand were Americans. At the Danieli we 
found the cookery fairly good, but its wines, so 
far as our experience, goo, s, are very inferior and 
more expensive than those of any hotel we have 
.stayed at in Italy. Hero the charge for a bottle 
of the poorest and cheapest tpiality of Chianti is five 
francs. Should it be our good fortune to return to 
Tenice, we, shall jjut up at the Hotel dTtalie-Baner, 
iiiuoh patronised by Germans, who like everything 
to be good and moderate in price. We dined in the 
restaurant of this hotel, where we discovered a friend 
in the head-waiter, and sat down to one of the best 
dinners to be obtained in Italy. The wines here 
are e.xcellent and extremely reasonable in price. 

Before finally , dismissing the subject of hotels, 
let us say a word of warning against a practice iiu- 
fortunately too common, and ciiloidated largely to in- 
crease the visitor’s expenses wdian the bill comes to be 
paid. We , refer to the custom in many Italian hotels 
of closing the talle-d’MU dining-room at 8 r.ii. 
This would almost appear in many places to he pre- 
arranged so that the traveller arriving, say, at Milan 
hy.afternoon train irom Venice, due at 7.40, is just 
in time, after a drive to the hotel and a wash, to 
miss the ordinary dinner, for which the charge is 
usually five franco and is compelled to have reeourse 
to the A la cctrte room or restaurant. Here he 
prohahly finds a limited choice of dishe.s, all un- 
cooked, the prioas of which rue with those of the 
most fashionable London hotels. In addition to 
this he has to pay for what is termed acoMwr<, or 
Iiermission to use the restaurant, usually two francs 
each person (we paid this ourselves), and lias a 
tedious wait until special and expensive dishes are 
prepared for him. At the end of the repast, even 
though living in the hotel, the waiter brings the 
bill and demands immediate payment. Although, 
as already said, common to many hotels, the Palace 
Hotel at Milan railway-station is a particular sinner 
in this respect. One might reasonably expect that 
in a station hotel, dependent in a great measure 
on those who, like ourselves, were merely passing 
through or staying for not more than one or two 
days, some provision or arrangement would exist 
to accommodate travellers on arrival ; hut this 
is not so. After a six hours’ journey from Yenice, 
we returned to Milan on our way north. Wishing 
to break the journey for one night only, wo did not 
go down town to pur Mends at the Metropole, hut 
p,ut up at the Palace Hotel, arriving,a few minutes 
before eight o’clock. We could sea that tabk-d’Mte 
Was .still going on ; hut, although some twenty 
others .had arrived with ourselves, none of ns ; was 


permitted to join in this reiia.st. Instead, we were 
all shown into the re.staurant, and after wuiting 
perhaps half-an-hour my own party of five was 
served with a small piortiou of fish, a cutlet eaeh, 
and an ordinary sweet omelette. I’or this modest 
reijast, washed down with two buttles of lager beer, 
the charge wa.s close upon thirty-five francs, itaymeiit 
on the .spot. AH who arrived with oiuselvua had 
the same experience, which is piroliably of d.aily 
occurrence, to the great satisfaction and profit of the 
hotel proprictoiB. At this hotel the charge for a 
small bottle of Tieiina or lager beer is two friiuc.s ! 

We need hardly mention, in conclusion, tliat tha 
aystoni of vails or ‘tips’ exists to an extraordinary 
extent in Italian hotels. No liiatter what the hour 
may be, and even although the dejeuner or table-dliSU: 
is in full swing, if the visitor is departing the fact 
is made known, and every .servant in the hotel 
manages to be in the front hall in eager expectation 
of sharing in tlie spoils. All this is x’ery unpleasant 
for hotel guest.s, and hotel managers are much to 
blame in allowing the system to continue. We arc 
afraid that rich American tourist.9 are responsible 
for a great deal of this nuisance, which, wa are glad 
to see, is not permitted in the best Swiss hotels,' 
especially the Sclnveizerhof, Lucerne, whuro a printed 
notice on the subject is, prominently placed. 

Leaving hotels and returning to railways, a change ■ 
for the bettor Is at once apparent, on entering Swiss 
territory. Swiss railway carriages are the , most 
comfortable on the Continent,, and the authorities: 
di) not insist upon , those vexatious Gustom-house 
delays, as at Chiasso Station, in which their Italian 
neighbours seem to dedight j on the cuatrary, ,a 
reasonable examination of luggage takes place on. 
the train, and after Chiasso is left; far hehind. 
Traversing the same route as before, we arrive 'in 
due course at Lucerne, and find rooms at , the , 
Scliweizorho.f, one of the best and : mo.st - comfort- 
able hotels on the Continent. The Sell weizerhoE 
is in every way excellent, thoroughly Well managed, 
and most reasonable in its charges. Our only regret 
is that time did not permit us to enjoy longer : the 
hospitality of its owners, the brothers Haaser, who 
do BO much to ensure the comfort of their guest. s. 

Wo have already said something of our experi- 
ence during the journey from Lacerue to Ba.sel and 
from Basel to Paris, the only drawback being that 
at Basel wo must leave, the comfort of the Swiss 
railways for the less .agreeable conveyance pro- 
vided by the French Government. Even here wo 
are glad to notice soma ijnprovemeut since our last 
tour in France four years ago, although there is 
still a want of sufficient : accommodation on the 
through trains. This is more especially the case on: 
the fast- train; service from Paris to Calais, Dover, 
and London, and the rapacity of tlm French rail- 
way porters, and even higher olfidals, at Parisian 
railway stations is quite equal to that of their;; 
brethren in Italy. We have many times; crossed 
tho: Channel, and do not remember expevieneing; a; 
rougher 'passage than on this ;,return: journey ; .but 
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!ill things come to an end, and at last, after a very 
tiring day, we find ourselves in London, comfort- 
ably settled at that hotel where we are already 
well known, and something more than the mere 
inimher figured on our hodroom door. 

With all its drawbacks, .small annoyances, and 
weary system of railway travel, Italy is always 
deliglitful; and, as Mr Hurry Quilter tells us, ‘once 


she has you in her toils you will want to go hack 
and back' We look forward ourselves to the 
time when we shall return for a much longer stay 
in. the Eternal City ; hut being just now at home, 
let us first confirm the wise remark of Dr J olmson, 
who lia.s said that a tour abroad only makes us 
appreciate the more the many comforts enjoj^ed in 
our own country. 


THE CLOSED BOOK* 

CHAPTEE XXXIV. — THE BED BULL OF THE BOEGIAS. 


pHE fifth day of September — the day 
upon which the sun would lead us 
to the discovery of the buried casket 
— dawned gray and overcast. 

The iiustant I awoke I rushed to 
my window and looked out upon a 
sunless scene. Dark rain-clouds were everywhere, 
and my heart sank within me at the prospect of a 
wet and dismal day. The previous day we had 
spent in making careful inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood regarding the reappearance of our enemies, 
who, we expected, might try and take us by sur- 
prise. The only fact we could fathom was that 
Grierson, the ironmonger liad sent the tools to Kel- 
ton Main.s, and had been paid for them by a money- 
order posted in Dumfries ; hut the farmer at Kelton 
knew nothing of them, it seemed, but had received 
them expecting some one sent by the laird to call 
for them, We had written a line to Sammy Wal- 
dron at Crailloch overnight, and expected him to 
cycle over during the morning. He would, of 
course, be excited over what was occurring, for he 
know nothing except tliat Fred, his host, was away 
on some mysterious errand. 

When I came down rain was falling, and the 
grayness of the morning was certainly mirrored in 
the faces of all three of us. 

‘Eain before seven, shine before eleven,’ remarked 
Walter, trying to cheer ua ; but we ate our meal 
almost in silence until Sammy, hot and covered 
with mud, burst in upon us. 

*What, in the name of fortune, does all this 
mean?’ he cried, suiqarised to find Walter and my- 
self. ‘I thought you two fellows had returned to 
town.. The whole house is on tenter-hooks regards 
: ing Fred’s whereabouts. I got your, note at 7.30, and 
slipped away without any breakfast, and without a 
.tW:qrd: ;tO:any one except Connie/ , 

‘Look here, Sammy!’ exclaimed Fred; ‘we’re 
going this afternoon to do a bit; of secret digging— 
,afterab^l’iedtreaaul■e.’'■■!■ 

‘ Buried treasure I ’ he echoed, and he burst out 
laughing, ‘Sounds well, at any rate. H’m always 
.opan to receive, a bit of treasure from any. source;’ „ 

,. ‘ Well, , we. want you to help ,u8,,to,Aig. . It . is 
; believed to be over at Threaved-., Lji’ ' 

* Copyright, 1904, by William Le. Quetix. . . -.v 


‘Wliat! the old ruin w'e went to the other 
day ? ’ Sammy exclaimed. ‘ Better buy a new pair 
of oars, old chap, if you don’t want the whole crowd 
of us shipwrecked.’ 

The suggestion was a good one ; and, although the 
woatlier was so much against it, Sammy presently 
went forth, purchased a pair of heavy second-hand 
oars, and stow'ed them away in the bottom of a light 
wagonette which we had hired at the hotel to take 
us to Kelton later in the day. 

Sammy was just as excited as we were, and entered 
as keenly into the .spirit of the thing. Like Fred, 
he never did anytliing by halves. He was a inan 
with muscles like iron, and possessed the courage of 
a lion, as was proved by the many tight corners he 
had been in during the Indian frontier wars of the 
past fifteen years or so. As a shot Sammy Waldron 
was only equalled by his host, Fred Fenwioke ; but, 
while the latter’s form showed best among the grouse, 
Sammy was pre-eminently a hunter of big game, 
and sent presents of bears and tigers to his friends 
instead of pheasants and grouse. 

The morning wore on. A long council of war 
was held, but the rain did not abate. 

Not, indeed, until we sat dovvn to luncheon at 
twelve did the weather clear, upon which our 
spirits rose again. At half-past one the clouds 
broke and the sun came forth fitfully. Then all 
four of us, eager to investigate, and not knowing 
what difficulties were before us, mounted into the 
wagonette and drove out along the winding road 
to Kelton Mains. 

On descending a surprise awaited us, for when we 
asked for the tools sent there from Grierson’s, the 
farmer told ua that three gentlemen, one a deformed 
man, had arrived there the day before, claimed the 
picks and spades, and had crossed to the island and 
been occupied in digging until it was dark. 

The trio of investigators might still be on the 
■island for aiight we knew. 

, This was certainly disconcerting, and we walked 
through the fields to the water’s edge fuli of eX- 
peotahqy. ; .Wsj.h the nld boat' moored 

in its usual place, whiph shovved that the party had 
returned to : shore; : Thoref of e ; wh embarked, eager 
,tp take qljservatiqiis ! and, follow the directions laid ; 
.dpwn, even if, we .’sy.ere not ' that day able to' make: 
investigation. 
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Sammy took one oar and I the otlier, and very 
soon the keel ran into the mud-bank of tlie island, 
and the gray, dismal old castle, witli its ‘hanging- 
stone,’ towered above us. In an instant all four of 
us sprang ashore, the boat wms moored, and we started 
off in the direction of the groat ruin. Eortunately 
the sun was now shining brightly, (urd there, sure 
enough, lay the long, straight shadow across the wet 
grass in our direction. 

I looked at my watch and found it was a guartei'- 
past three. In fifteen minutes we should he able to 
follow accurately the directions. 

Suddenly, to our dismay, we saw, as we ap- 
proached the point where the .shadow ended, that a 
great hole had been dug in the immediate vicinity. 
We ruslied forward with one accord, and in an in- 
stant the truth was plain— investigations had already 
been made ! 

Tile hole was a deep one, disclosing a flight of 
spiral stone steps whicli led to a subterranean cham- 
ber, the dungeon, perhaps, of .some building long since 
effaced. At any rate, it showed that the excavators 
had hit upon some underground construction, the 
nature of which we knew not. The tools had been 
left there nnheeded, as though the trio had departed 
hurriedly. 

‘ That Is curious ! ’ Wyman cried to me. ‘Head 
old Godfrey’s instructions aloud to us.’ 

I took out of my pocket a book in which I had 
made a note of the exact wording, and read to my 
companions as follows : 

‘dieechons eor eecoverinci the casket. 

‘ Go unto the castle at 3.30, when the aim shines, 
on September 17th, and follow the shadow of the 
east angle of the keep, forty-three paces from the 
inner edge of the moat.’ 

Sammy then measured the paces, and found they 
were, as specifled, forty-three. 

I again glanced at my watch. It was just half- 
past three. 

‘ Then, with the f.aoe turned straight towards Ben- 
gaim, walk fifty-six paces,’ I said, reading from the 
record. : 

Sainmy took his bearings, and was starting ofl:’ 
when I heard a footstep on the grass behind me, and, 
turning suddenly, found myself face to face with the 
man Selby, who, until that moment, had evidently 
been hiding in the ruins, watching us. 

‘ By what right are you here ?' he demanded. 

'By the same right as yourself,’ was iny response. 
‘What right have you to ehallenge us?’ , , , : 

By the man’s dark, smooth face I saw he meant 
mischief. 

‘I have been left in charge of this property by its 
owner,’ the man dechared. ‘ you have no right to 
land here without his permission ; therefore I order 
you to return to the shore.’ 

‘Ho! hoi’ cried Sammy, ‘those: are fine words, 
to be sure. I fanoy you’d better remain quiet, or 
\V6 shall have, to be very unkind to you.’ 


‘What do you mean?’ the big fellow cried in a 
bullying tone. 

‘ I mean that we aren’t going to he interrupted by 
you,’ Wiw Sammy’s cool rejoinder. ‘If your friemls 
h.ave gone away and left you alone, like ltpbiii.?on 
Crusoe, oil Ibis island, it isn’t our coueevn. The 
laird . of this place is still Colonel Maitland, and you 
have no autliority here whatever.’ 

‘ I forbid you to take any observations,’ Selby 
shouted, his fists clenched as though he would attaelc 
us. ‘And as for that man tliere,’ he cried, pointin!' 
to me, ‘he’d best get away before my friends return.’ 

‘Now that’s enough,’ cried Sammy. ‘We don’t 
want any threats and before Sull)y was aware of 
liis intention, the other had seized him by the wrist.-i 
and was calling to us to .secure him with the cord 1 
had carried from the boat. He cursed and struggled 
violently, but in the hands of the four of us he was 
quickly bound and rendered powerless, much to his 
cliagrin. He commenced shouting, wlierenpon 1 
took out my handkerchief and gagged liim tightly 
with it. Then, on his refusing to walk, we all four 
carried him into the roofless castle and there bounil 
him to a big iron ring that we found in one of the 
walls. 

It was the only way. The fellow intended mis- 
chief, for we found in his pocket a loaded revolver. 
Having relieved him of that, we left him there, 
secured in a spot where he could not observe our 
movements. 

Without loss of time wo returned to the place w.o 
had marked, and the athletic Sammy, laughing over 
Selby’s utter defeat, sot his face towards the distant 
mountain of Bengairn and walked fifty-six paces, 
all three of us walking beside him to cheek hia 
me.asurcments. 

,‘Seek there,’ I rend from my note,?, ‘for my lady 
Luerezia’s treasure is hidden at a place no man 
knoweth.’ Then, omitting several sentences, I dame 
to the words ; ‘Item; How to discover: the place at 
Threavo : First find a piece of ruined wall of great 
stones, one bearing a circle cut upon it as large as a 
man’s hand. Then, measuring live paces towards 

the barbican, find’- And there the record 

broke off. 

‘Look 1’ cried Fred, pointing to a em.all piece of 
ruined wall about a foot high cropping up out of the 
tangled weeds and nettle,?. . ‘ Those are evidently the 
stones, and yet you’d never notice it unless it were 
pointed out.’ 

, AVo all four rushed to the spot he indicated, and 
on tearing the weeds aiyay, there, sure enough, we 
discovered that one of the large moss-grown mqor- 
stones bore a circle cut; upon it about the size of 
one’spalin. 

‘ Five paces towards the barbican !' cried Walter. 
‘One— -two— three— -four— -five ! Here you are ! ’ 
and he stamped heavily upon the gra-ss. ‘ Why,’ 
he excMnied, ‘it’,? hollow I’ 

^ sure enough there was a 

cavity heiieath. ^ 

■ ; ;With I rushed off to the hole dug by our 
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covered with broken rubbish, and the walla black 
with damp and slime—not at all an inviting place 
to descend into. 

Fred was the first to let himself down, and, taking 
the lantern, he disappeared. 

‘I say,’ he cried a minute later, ‘it isn’t a cham- 
ber. . It ’a a kind of low tunnel— a suhterranean 
pas.sage ! ’ 

The announcement cau.sed us even increased ex- 
citement ; and wlii,le Sammy and I let ounselves 
down to join Fred, we arranged that Walter, armed 
with Selby’s revolver, sboiild remain on tlie surface 
and so guard against any trickery on tlie part of the 
man who was our prisoner. It would, we knew, be 
ea.sy enougb to trap n.s like rats w'hile we ivere 
down there. 

‘Wait till we come back, Walter,’ I cried, and 
then, W’itli my lump, followed my two companions 
into the narrow burrow, which ran clown a steep 
incline in a southerly direction, Fred went first ; 
but so dark and so blocked was the way in parts by 
fallen stones that our progress wm.s very slow. We 
remembered that in such places of secret communi- 
cation there were often pitfalls for the unwary ; 
hence the caution we exercised. 

We liad pursued our rvay for, a.s- far as we could 
judge, nearly a quarter of a mile, Saniray anfi Fred 
joking all the while, when the passage gave a sudden, 
turn and commenced to ascend. This alteration in 
its direction struck me as curious, because , up to that, 
moment we liad walked in an absolutely straight 
line. But as I turned aside to follow my friends, 
a small touch of colour on the wall attracted toy 
attention; and, halting, I held up my lump to 
examine it. 

It was a crude drawing of ahull, outlined roughly 
in paint that had once been scarlet, but which was 
now' nearly hrown, ow'ing to the action of time and 
clamp. 

‘Look !’ I cried, almost heside inyscdf with excite- 
ment, ‘ Look ! The red bull of the Borgias ! The 
casket is concealed here 1 ’ , 


cnemins, ami obtaining tlieir tools, broUgbt them 
iui-k. AUliough the record in The ,Clo.se(l Book 
wa? carried no furtliar, it was evident that some 
opening lay undemeatli where we stood. 

As tlie excavation made by our enemies was three 
Immlred y.ard.s away, in an opposite dii-ection, we 
conclmleil that they had only deciphered the first 
portion of the direotioiia, and not that final or un- 
finished sentence in the record, a,i5.age of which was 
ini', dug. 

Witliout further ado, however, w'e seized pick and 
spade, aiid commenced to open the ground at the 
spot where it sounded hollow, At a depth of about 
t'.vo and a half feet, tlirongli stone and rubbish, we 
came upon a big flat .slab, like a pavi!ig-.stime. 

Was it poa.silde that the historic emeralds of 
Liicruzia Borgia were actually hidden beneath? 
Our e.xcitemeiit knew no bonnds, especially so as 
Selby had loosened ivis gag, and we could bear him 
shouting and cursing in tlie distance. We h.ad, 
Imwever, no fear of }u.s shouts attracting atten- 
tion, for tlie spot was far too lonely, and his voice 
would not reach the river-bank, so broad was the 
stream. 

With a keen will we all worked, digging out the 
t.irth from around tlie slab until at last I drove the 
end of a pick beneath it, and, using that instrument 
a - a lever, succeeded in raising the huge flat stone 
sufficiently to allow the insertion of a crowbar. 
Then, , all bending together, we raised it iqj, dis- 
cluiing a deep, dark, cavernous hole which emitted 
the damp, earthy smell of the grave. 

‘Who’ll go down with me 1 ’ asked Fred. 

‘ 1 ’ll go presently,’ volun toered Sammy, ‘ when the 
place has had a; bit of an airing. There ’s foul air 
there, :1 e.xpcct. Perliap.s it 'a a well.’ : 

Furhinatuly we , had provided ourselves with 
two huracaue-Iiintorn.s, and one of these I lit and 
lowered into the hole by a string. It remained 
alight, sliow'iiig us, first, that the air was not foul ; : 
ftiid, secondly, that the place was not a well, but 
a small stone chamber, the floor; of which was 


■ HE sword-makers, of Toledo, and 
Batoascus have been reputed to be 
the world’s too.st famous artisans 
in this industry ; but in Japan 
the swordsmiths turn out w'eapons 
whose blades are fully as keen and 
.as haidi and composed of metal of as fine quality as 
thpsc of the old swordsmiths. Furthermore, the 
Japanese , p'Ord,- is supposed to he sanctified by the 
god, who, is the patron of this industry. In fact, 
the toaking (rf .the sword is,, to a great . extent, a 
religious ceremony, and all of the' operations are 

performed by hand. , . 

The first step, of course, is to forge the steel. This 
is done in a hut specially built for the purpose. 


containing the bellows, the anvil, and the hammers 
used by the chief swordsinith and his assistants. 
Upon the W'alls are placed what the Japanese call 
ka&^nionas, representing the god of the sviord- 
makers and the chief godde.5s of the Shintos. The 
walls are also decorated with wisps of straw and 
zigzag-shaped pieces of white paper charms, wkioh 
are intended to keep off evil spirits. Great care is 
also taken to prevent any woman or girl from 
setting foot: in the building, . for tbe reason that 
women are supposed to he attended by demons w'ho 
would injure the quality of the swords. ' 

The, chief insteninents in making swords are two 
large sledge-hammers weighing, twelve pounds each, 
and a smaller one, weighing two pounds, which , is 
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iiKcd by the ebicf swordsmitb. Rufore work at a 
forge is, begun, prayer is olibred up l:o tlie patron- 
god. Prayer liaving been fnu.slied, the work begins. 
The metal ii.stid in sword-malcing i.s Japanese steel, 
made by melting iron-ore in a charcoal furnace and 
dropping it into cold water. The carbon derived 
from the charcoal cLuiaes the fonnntion of steel. It 
comes in liimjis whicli average about one and a half 
pound apiece, and about fifteen of tlieni are re- 
quired to make a sword-blade weighing wlion 
finished, Witliuiit sheath or inoniiting.s, from one 
and a half to two pounds. 

The reason why such a rpiantity of the metal is 
required Is because every ounce of it is carefully 
examined for defects, and should there be any which 
is considered inferior it is rejected. It is inspected 
by heating each lump of the steel to a high tempera- 
ture, then plunging it into cold water and breaking 
it into fragments, everj' one of which i.s examined. 
If the maker iiotc.s that tlie edge of a piece glistens 
or is of imeven colour, it is iiiiniediiitely condemned. 

After a suflicient niimlier of .small pieces of good 
quality have been accumulated, another of the 
original lumps of steel is heated and beaten out 
into a flat slab. This slab, while red-hot, Is creased 
in two parallel straight lines by boating the edge 
of a hatchet into the flat surface of the slab with 
a hammer. The slab of steel is then rendered 
brittle, and broken along these orea.ses, forming a 
rectangular slab of steel some two and a lialf or 
three inches wide. Upon it are piled a munber of 
the small fractured bits of steel. When enough has 
been piled up to make a heap about two or three 
inches highj the whole is first sprinkled with stnrw- 
a.shes, and then, a mixture of earth and water is 
poured over it, serving to cake the small bits of 
steal together and keep them in position. 

In this form the metal is ag.ain placed in the fur- 
nace, and then withdrawn, .sprinkled with ashes of 
tlie:straw, and pounded with sledge-hammers until 
the w'liola forms an ingot about six inches in length, 
one. and a half inch in width, and an inch in thick- 
ness. At last a part of the material for the sword 
lias been forged ; but it must he again heated until it 
will bend upon, itself, tvhon the big and little ham- 
mers pound the halves together into another solid 
mass. Thi,s is repeated oyer twenty times before the 
metal is sufficiently kneaded to suit the .smith. 
Throe ingots of , this kind are reexuired to make the 
sword, and are welded and heaten. into: a rough 
semhlauce of the s\vord-blade:by the heavy hantmers. 

It is then taken in hand hy the chief swordsmith, 
who with his small hammer, and aided hy his 
assistants, gradually heats this mass of steel into 
the shape of the sw'ord-ldade. It is a process 
requiring great manual dexterity acquired only by 
long practice, and the result is wonderfully aeciirate.. 
when one considers that nothing is used' but 
hammer and anvil. 'VVheu the finishing touches' 
are bemg given to the Made the work , is, done, 
entirely by the , chief sivordsmith, who dip.s ,his 
liiuhmer into . cold water while tliC: fashioning of 


the .sword is going on. The use of water .serve.? to 
cleanse the surface of the steel of dirt, and caii.ses a 
thin layer of o.xiilj.s(;d or burned .steel to sc/ile off, 
thns ensuring a thoroiiglily clean surface to tlie 
sword when beaten into .shape. 

The sword is then cunixilutcly Indiioued Iiy the 
use of files and an instrument re.seiubling a car- 
qrantei'^s drawing-knife. The next process, lluit of 
hardening, is peculiar to the .lapanese .sivorcl, and 
i.s looked iqjon as the must important jiart of it.s 
manufaeture, while the person wlio does the liiU’fhni- 
ing is regarded ;w the maker of the sword, it being 
his name which is iiiscrilied upon the hilt. His 
spiirit, his character, his individuality, are snppnsed 
to enter into the bhuhi which lie hardens, .nid the 
blade is good accordingly. 

The blade is covercMl over io the thicluie.ss of 
about one-eighth of an inch with ii rather thick 
jiaste made hy mixing a certain kind of fireclay 
with water. The edge and point of tlie .sword are 
then scraqied clean and re-covered with a much 
tiiinner layer of clay containing proportionally 
more water than the clay which has been already 
put on. All openings into the forge are closed 
so as to exclude the light, for darkness is necea- 
saiy in order to determine the proper tempera- 
ture of the blade to be hardened. Prayer having 
been offered up, the chief .smith takes the clay- 
covered blade, pushes it gently into tlie fiirimce, 
and inove.s it slowly to and fro in tlie blazing 
charcoal until the whole Made i.s imifornily heated 
from end to end. The test which determines the 
jiroper degree of teinxierature is when the entire 
blade attains that degree of redness which is seen ; 
when one looks at the blight sky with the eyelids;: 
closed. With a shout of exultation, the .smith 
plunges the rod Made into water of a temperatiire 
of one liuiidrecl degree.?, and moves it to and fro 
until all sizzling censes. The sword noirgoes; iiito , 
the hands of the }^rofes.9ionial polisher and shnriiencr 
of swords, which is a separate branoli of work. 

The last Bteji taken before it is ready for usei is 
to have it Messed or sanctified ,by the sword-god. 
Wlien the qrolishing is compjleted the weapon is 
placed ill front of the Suspended on the 

wall, with an offering of sake, rice, and sweetmeats, 
while the swordsmith and his as.si.3tants bike their 
pnayer-scrolls and make the final offering.? to the 
deity to Mess it. During the ceremonies their 
friends of the male sex are invited , to examine the 
■weapon, and . also to partake of their hospitality.^ 
Then every one departs, as the :Sword must be left 
alone with the all night in order that his 

influence may enter into the Wade. 

While the Japanese weapon is undoubtedly equal 
in quality, to the.; blades of Toledo and Diunascus, it 
. Ims- hiit .little elasticit)', and cannot be bent double 
like the fainous products of the old Simni,?!! sword- : 
; smiths. ■ it will retain its edge, however, a remark- j 
: 'ably long tinie even when jiut to rough ;usngc, and . 
will; cut: through substances w'hich tbe ordinary ' 
steel blade would soarooly dent. 
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JUDY, AN UGLY DUCKLING. 

Bv K.iTHAniNE Tynan. 



lUDY O’SULLIVAN was the one dark 
child among Eory O’Sullivan’s fair 
children. She had a heautiful car- 
ringCj a small dark head, dark eyes 
and .somewhat stormy, and an air 
of breeding and refinement wdiich 
was derived no doubt from some O’Sullivan of 
the great daj's long ago. The O’Sullivans had 
become peasant farmers theniBelve-s in these latter 
days, after generations of marriage with peasant 
farmers, But the homely blood had somehow 
given place in Judy to the good old blood. Little 
Judy from her earliest childhood looked like the 
child of gentlefolk. Now tiiat she W'as grown up 
she was a lady. 

She had a way of putting on garments, in no wise 
different from those of her sisters, tliat lent them a 
grace and propriety which rvere not in the things 
themselves. 

The odd thing was that in the family Judy passed 
for the ugly one. Her sisters were flaxen-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, ample-bosomed girls, who 
were the beauties of the countryside. They rvere 
good-natured girls, and Judy pi'ovpked no ani- 
pio.sities, so they had never told her in so many 
words that she was ugly; but Judy felt that they 
thought it nil the same. 

Sometime in Judy’.s childhood an old peasant 
woman, with the cruel outspokenness of her class, 
had hurled at her the epithet ‘yellow.’ It remained 
in her, mind with extraordinary persistence. For 
some odd reason the ideal of beauty in an Irish 
peasant’s mind is a fair, highly coloured person. 
Among theraselve.s the people often wondered how 
Rory O’Sullivan’s Judy came to be ‘so yellow and 
poor-looking’ among his handsome family. But 
then, of course, the man himself was nothing to 
look at. 

The fact of her ugliness became to Judy some- 
thing to be accepted as the will of God. 

She had a little room in the roof, very poorly 
furnished, hut a solitude she loved. Her sisters 
preferred to be together in a large dormitory- 
like room where they talked half the night and 
had quarrels at times over the use of the looking- 


It was like that oddity Judy to prefer the old, 
loft, above, where the naked thatch showed through 
the .rafters and. the eaves of it came so far down 
over the little window that the place was in a 
perpetual twilight. . , 

Jmly had ho desire at all to look in the glass nor 
for, a, better light. , 'The. bit of looking-glass which 
hnng from a rafter, , and which was green and 
seamed and had lost half the: quicksilver, gave Judy 
such a reflection of herself that she was not at aU 
an.xions to see it again. She wa.s a: tenderj impres- 


sionable creature, and she had accepted the stan- 
dards of the people about her. 

She heard her si.stei'a talk of their lovers and 
arrange arrogantly at what age they would marry, 
with a detachment from all such things which gave 
her the lonely sorrow that looked out of her stormy 
eyes. 

Not that she would think of her sisters’ lovers. 
The bare idea of having one of those smart young 
farmers, with bright-blue neckties to match their 
eyes and badly made black clothes in which they 
went courting and visiting — clothes in wliich their 
honest good looks of every day entirely disappeared 
—as a lover turned Judy faint with liorror. 

But there was something else— something which 
the others knew nothing at all about — the love Judy 
had read of in the few books the bouse contained, 
which had disappeared nnmissed because no one 
■was interested in them, and lay hidden away in 
holes in the thatch and behind the big rafters. 
And there were beautiful, gallant, gracious persons, 
knights and heroes, in the -world, the very thought 
of whom made Judy thrill. Even if she was ugly 
Jndjq and ‘yellow as a kite’s claw,’ as the old 
■\voman had said long ago, she \yn.s free to dream 
her dreams; although if one of those fine fellows 
had come in sight Judy would have, run into a 
mouse-hole to escape his glances. 

Eory O’Sullivan was a fairly prosperous farmer ; 
the family had traditions and belongings that bad 
come down to them from better days. The house — 
a long, low, thatched farmhouse on the hillside — 
the garden behind full of old-fashioned flowers, 
and having fancifully shaped box - borders ; the 
suinmer-hou.se ; the sundial ; the seats cut in the 
privet hedge ; the kitchen-garden with the fruit- 
trees all mixed up with hollyhocks and sunflowers 
in the vegetable beds, were more charming than 
their owner supposed. 

The house within was full of good old-fashioned 
furniture, and posse.ssed some beautiful china, 
silver, pewter, and Sheffield plate. When they 
had company to dinner, the O'Sullivans ate 
off willow'-pattern plates with a little gold in 
the design, which Sir Murty O’Sullivan at the 
Castle, if he had been at the Castle, need not have 
disdained. 

Sir Miu'ty was a sort of kinsman of the family at 
Clogher Farm. Not that they -vi'ould ever have 
insisted on it even if Sir Murty was at home, which 
he had not been for years. The O’Sullivans at the 
farm, if they had become peasants in the passage: 
of the years, had as much pride, in a manner, as Sir 
Murty himself. 

They all , valued the heirlooms w'hioh had come 
down to them. Indeed,? it would he ::safe to say 
that any one of them w:ould rather have stafyed 
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than have parted with the china, tlie candlesticks, 
tlie potato-rings, the pewter di.shes, which were a 
warmnt of ‘ great oiild re.specLability.’ 

Jii<]y took her shave with her sisters in poli.shing 
and cleaning the house and the tliing-s it contained. 
She liked to handle the baautifnl old things and 
make them look their best. She never minded 
sweeping or dusting or making Uie buds. But there 
were certain tilings she could not endure to do. 
One was to -wash greasy dislios. And she did snch 
things witli an air of inelanclndy re.signution that 
made iier sisters laugh and nod at eacli otiier 
beliiiid lierback. However, they were good-natnred 
girls, and gave her the tasks she liked ratlier tlian 
those she loathed. 

But there was one person in the house, and that 
tliE de facto ruler of it, tiioir grandmotlier, Rory 
O’Sullivan’s mother, who thought .such mortification 
of tile flesli good for Judy. 

You had only to look at old Mrs O’Sullivan, or 
her sou Rory for the matter of that, to .see where 
Judy got her looks. 

Tim yellow hair and rosy cheek,s had come into 
the family with Mary Flavin, the children’s mother, 
upon wliora her mother-in-law had looked with 
silent liaughtinBS.s all the days she lived, 

Old Mrs O’Sullivan hud the dark akin, the dark 
eyes, the erect carriaga of Judy ; in her case Judy’s 
delicate aquiline noise had become a pronounced 
hook. She had Judy’s white, even, small teeth, 
unspoilt by age. 

Her son was the image of her ; and they were 
all three plainly like the picture of Sir Florence 
O’Sullivan, a far-away chieftain of the family, 
whioli hung above the mantelshelf in the dim 
little parloni’. 

Mrs O’Sullivan had been a cousin of her husband, 
and also an O’Sullivan. She was an austerely 
pious, .proud, ascetic old W'oman, from whom Mary 
Flavin’s children, with the only exception of Judy, 
were world.s removed. 

She had never been barsh with the children, as 
might have been supposed. Indeed, there was some- 
thing fine and noble about her which made her 
tolerant of ways so far removed from her own. She 
fasted all the days of Lent, despite her age and the 
relaxations of fasting which were permitted, and 
openly motmiod the good old days when none 
drank even a glass of water before twelve o’clock 
for all the forty days. But she did not foi'bid her 
grandchildren the /laxity, that was: lawful in these 
latter, less robust days. 

Indeed, oddly enough, her austere aide was turned, 
to Judy, whom iii her secret heart she loved and, 
was proud of for her unlikeness to the others. It 
was to Judy she preached the doctrines of Self-denial 
and renunciation, knowing the seed would fall on 
good ground. It was Judy siie would have as, 
pious as herself, rousing her in the mornings while 
the others slept for those long pilgrimages to the 
daily mass, which, winter or summer, the indomit- 
able old ayoman never misted. If Judy had, the 


greasy dishes to wash or some other task which -was 
a mortification to the flush, it was by her grand- 
mother’s will. 

'Don’t turn the child into a min,’ Judy's father 
said to her one day. He had the .same .secret, nn- 
demoiistrative affection for Judy as his mother had. 
‘Don’t make her into a mui,' 

The old woman looked at him sharply. 

‘ And svhy shouldn’t I make her into a nun, Bory 
O’Sullivan?' she asked. ‘ Where is the man among 
those she’d be likely to marry fit for a husband for 
her? If she wa,s in tlie convent she’d be among 
ladies like herself. If she married as her sisters will 
do it would break her lieart.’ 

Bo sure old Mrs O’Siillivaii knew nothing of 
those books hidden aw'ivy in the thatch and the 
rafters. The ragged Shakespeare, which was one 
of Judy’s de,arest trca.sures, would have been an 
abomination in her sight. Judy’s library consisted 
of only half-a-dozen or so volumes in all; but 
it included a commonly bound Keats as well as 
the Shakespeare, and three or four yellow-hacked 
novels which would have seemed to the old lady 
only fuel for the lire. Anyhow, they helped to 
feed Judy’s passionate heart and stimulate her 
wondering curiosity about the world outside her 
own mountain district, even if they were not quite; 
on the same level as the Sliakespeare and the Keats. 
Much more indiscriminate reading would have done 
Judy no harm. She was of the ago and the disposi- 
tion to suck pure romance out of what she read as 
the bee sucks honey. There were passages in her 
beloved Shakespeare which she looked away from 
with a vague fear ; but they were not the tilings 
she wanted, and they had no place in her tlionghls 
of him that were all delight, 

‘Judy will never have a sweetheart,’ .said, her, 
slsteus when the young men began coining after 
themselves. 

Judy would never go with them to their dances 
and merry-ranking. Once she had gone by her 
gramlmotliei'’s desire. She had been a ‘walL 
flower’ all the evening, and had suffered tortures 
between the conviction of her own lndeou3nes.s, the 
feeling that every one : was looking at Jier with 
contemptuous pity for her forlormiess, and the fear 
that any one might ask her to dance. , 

Nobody did except her host, for her scared shy- 
ness did not invite the young men, who looked for 
something gayer and iiiore, eiicournging, The liost 
was a stout, bald, eldeiiy man; and he wna some- 
what puzzled to account Tor the look of terrified 
entreaty in her eyes, which meant that she could 
not bear to, dance with him, yet was woefully afraid 
of giving offence. Being a good-natured man, he 
had: a kind intuition of her miserable shyness, and 
did the best Thing lie coiikl for her by taking her 
away from the dancers and putting her under the 
. wing of his , wife, who was happy with her gossips 
in'd rooih: away from the dancers, and who would 
let her be quiet. ; 

After , that awful occasion she took her courage in 
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both liands and pleaded with her grandmother to 
send her to no more parties. 

‘I’m so ngly, gran,’ she said. ‘And no one wants 
me ; I ’in not like the other girls.’ . . 

‘Yery well,’ the old huly answered.. ‘Tou can 
stay at homo. A,s for being ngly, handsome is as 
li.'inclsome does. . Maybe you’ll be no worse off 
than your sisters in tbe days that are coming.’ 

Judy hardly noticed the dark .saying in her relief 
at her immunity from future gaieties. 

She looked at her grandmother as though she had 
just granted her her life j and the rapture in her 
e.'i.pression made her strikingly beautiful for the 
inomeut. 

‘ Oil, dear gran ! ’ she breathed in a sort of ecstasy, 
‘ .1 ’ll do anything you like. I ’ll wash the dishes, 
or clean out the saucepans, or anything, so long as 
1 needn’t dress my.self up and go where people will 
hiuk at me.’ 

Presently it was borne in on Judy that she, even 
she, had found an admirer. He was a big young 
farmer, w'ith red hair and hold blue eyes, and a 
row of large white teeth .showing under his heavy 
nioustache. 

There was no doubt he was romantically in love 
with Judy ; and romance on the 2 wt of the male 
was rare enough in those parts to be remarkable. 

Her sisters looked on with mingled amazement 
and contempt. His infatuation was obvious to every 
one, even to old Mrs O’Sullivan, who watched Judy 
withia curious anxiety for a little while,, and then 
apparently was reassured. 

Por Judy detested her unhaiipy lover, and would 
htiye gone anywhere in the w'orld to escape from 
him; , 

‘Don’t let him come,’ she said to her grandmother 
ill a panie-strieken way. ‘I can’t hear the way he 
looks at me. And ’ — the blush flamed in her cheek 
— ‘he is either an ovmdhaun ov he was mocking at 
me, for he sakl I was beautiful.’ 

‘The eye, makes its own beauty,’ said the re- 
lentless old grandmother. ‘ Still, perhaps he was. 
mocking at you.’ 

‘Why can’t lie go after Bride or Hora or Eily ?’ 
cried jwor Judy in a pnroxy.sm of tears. ‘They’d 
like him, and he might call them beautiful and not 
liiock at them.’ 

‘Ay; they’d be more in his line. I dare say 
he ’ll And that out presently. Boys in these parts 
don’t expect the girls to be unw'illing. They exjiect 
them. to do the big half of the courting.’, 

: ' However, it took a good deal of persuasion to 
aiiake Edmond Sheehan, believe his suit unxvelcome., 
lie haunted Ologher Farm of evenings, and was not 
.unwelcome to Rory O’Sullivan, \vho did not share 
all., his mother’s: prejudices, and was inclined to 
think that Judy might dp worse. In his heart he 
was, frightened by jMa niother’s speech about , the, 
convent. He did not: want Judy to be a nun. ‘She 
was his fas'ourite child, although: he, said.: nothing 
about it. , .Perhaps a , doctor lor , a lawyer might be 
more in Judy’s way. Still, they were scarce, and 


Judy hadn’t a taking way with the boys ; it would 
be a pity if the little girl set herself up again.st one 
so well-to-do and so fond of her. 

In those days Judy clung to her grandmother for 
siqijiort, with an instinctive feeling that her father 
was, if not exactly against her, still not wholly with 
her. She had a .secret knowledge, which had grown 
with her growth, of her grandmother’s great heart 
of love towards her. Now she flung herself upon 
it. 

‘Don’t let father make me marry him !’ she en- 
treated. There are summary ways of marriage in 
those regions. ‘Eor as sure as I stood up before- 
the priest with him I ’d drop clown dead.’ 

‘Tut-tut, child !’ said the grandmother, secretly 
delighted; ‘ what nonsense have yon about dropping 
down dead? Still, you needn’t have him against 
3 ''oiu’ -vvill. Pie’ll grow tired ill time.’ 

Blit although Judy felt her grandmother to be a 
tower of strength, her shuddering aversion for the 
unwelcome and ardent lover was none the les.s. 
When lie came in to smoko a pipe of evenings witli 
her father all her fluttering effort.? at escape were 
balked. ‘ Sit where you are, J udy,’ her father would 
say with a hand on her arm. She would feel hyjmb- 
tised by Edmond Sheehan’s eyes niion her, and the 
glitter of his large white teeth under his moustache. 

It was a subject for intense ailiusement with her 
sisters, while for poor Judy their sport meant some- 
thing deadly. 

She took to being out of the way when he arrived ; 
and when her father had insisted on routing her out 
of her little room in the roof and she was no longer 
safe there, she kept out of doors a.s long as the 
light lusted. 

It was midsummer now, and the light lasted a 
long time. She was always near the house— the 
grandmother made sure of that; and if she did 
come in draggled by the devzs, Judy did not know 
what it was to take cold. 

She would apjiear at the very last moment. Tlie 
O’Sullivans kept early hours and were early a.stir. 
It fretted Eory O’Sullivan, this perversity of his 
girl; but ho was under the thumb of his old mother, 
and she would not let hihi interfere. 

‘Judy’s delicate stuff,’ she said — ‘not like other 
girls, for whom the old ways are best. I’d take: no 
nonsonse from the others. I won’t have Judy’s 
match made. She takes him willingly or not at , 
all.’ , ■ 

A short field away from the farmhouse was the 
old Abbe^b in which so man, y chiefs and heroes and 
saints of, the O’Sullivans were laid to rest. It was 
only a gable-end now, and a few tall stones; but the 
lust baronet, Sir Tim, had fenced it about so that 
- the, cattle should not wander there. 

: Out of ; his ' liride and ancestral pietj' liOry 
:0’Sullivan had gone a, step further. He kept the 
plaee -eleahpf i the long, encumbering grass: and in a 
decent kind of order. 

Bride or Eily :oi' Nora would never have dared , go- 
near the old Abbey ill twilight unless they hud had 
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a stoat swain with them ; and tlion the visit wonhl 
have been an opportunity for coqnetrie.s not to he 
missed. ' , 

Witli Judy, on the contrary, it was a favourite 
place. She was not at all afraid to sit there on a 
flat tombstone and think over the glories of the race 
to which slie belonged. 

There was a great thorn-tree in the middle of 
wlint had heen the chancel. Its flowering had been 
lute that year, and the place, that dewy evening of 
June, wa.s full of its heavy perfume. The sky 
was green and lamon-yellow', with faint touches, 
of rose. The evening star glittered in a wash of 
palest green. 

Suddenly Judy came out of her dreams to find 
that she was not alone. She looked up and saw a 
young ftian gazing at her. Ho had a delicate profile, 
which was outlined against the west, and a closely 
cropped, dark head. When he spoke it rvas in a 
musical voice that made Judy’s heart stop for 
a second and then go on in wild piilsutious. So 
iniglit Eomeo, Mercutio, Orlando, Antonio, and 
all their gallant fellows have spoken. He had 
swept off his hat as lie spoke to her, and stood 
h.Q'ehoaded. 

‘ Forgive nio,’ he said. ‘ I hope I did not startle 
you.’ 

< Oil no,’ she answered. ' I am often here. I am 
not, at all afraid.’ 

Her large, liistroins eyes looked up at him. She 
was wearing a pink cotton frock, and her black head 
was hare. 

‘I might be like one of those old poets,’ he thought 
to himself, ‘and liava come upon Eosaleeii Dim, 
the " Little Black Rose,” in the twilight.’ 

‘Few young ladies,’ he said aloud, ‘ would he as 
brave as you.’ 

‘You are thinking of the ghosts,’ she answered. 

‘ But, sure, I ’in not afraid of them. Aren’t they my 
own, people?’ 

‘ Then f oU must be an O’Sullivan,’ he said. ‘ And 
they argSiiy people too.’ 

‘I didn’t knoiv we had cousins in this part of the 
country,’ said Judy. ■ 

‘ Neither, had you till, last night, I came home 
to the Castle last night, and .nearly frightened 
Mrs Malioii out of her,; wits. I ought to have 
announced my coming ; but I came on impulse. I 
thought I ivas very Well , satisfied, witli my mother’s 
country’— the late Lady O’Sullivaix had been, a 
Roman lady—' but the other part : of me told, and I 
got homesick. And so you are niy cousin ?’ ;■ . , 

Judy stirred uneasily. ' 

‘My father is Rory O’Sullivan ; bf the, Cloglier 
Farm. , We come from Sir, Florence, who was. de-, 
stroyed in the Desmond rebellion.’ ' 

‘While my ancestor flattered.;the virgin queen 
and received his kin.sman’s jestates. f You have 
prouder memories than I, my coinsin.; NoWj I aut 
hungry for relatives. Will you not take.ine home' 
and introduce me ? I suppose I must: be your 
father’s landlord, by the w'ay.’ ; ; 


‘ You are,’ said Judy, having an uneasy thought 
that she ought to say ‘sir only somehow her lips 
w’Oitld not frame the word. However, after a little 
p-iuse she added ‘Sir Murty.’ 

‘Will yon not take me home?’ he said again, 
smiling. 

‘To be sure, Sir Murty,’ replied Judy ; and she 
had a cold fear that Edmond Sheehan might he 
there, and might stare at her before this fine 
gentleman with his infatuation written in his face. 

However, Edmond Sheehan was not there. He 
had come and gone, offended at last hj' J udy’s re- 
peated ahsences. When she came over the newly 
cut meadow, holding her pink skirt from the dew 
with one iiand, carrying her small head like a 
queen, while the fine now cousin walked beside her 
and stared at her profile, the unlucky swain was 
already riding up to hi.s farmhouse door with his 
horse in a lather of sweat from the hard riding. 

Rory O’Sullivan was sitting by the kitcheu fire 
.smoking his pipe ; opposite to him sat the old 
mother knitting. The walla were snow-white and 
the tiled floor newdy ochred. The good old china 
and the pewter dishes stood on a dres.ser black with 
age and polished till it shone. The girls sat about 
the table, their golden heads reflecting the lamp- 
light, talking and making their pretty fal-lals. 
There was a great coke-fire in the big open grate, 
and a tangle of friendly dogs lay stretched before 
it. The half-door was open to the western sky, 
and the stackyard full of fragrant hay. 

The picture pleased the new-comer, who had a 
fastidious taste of his own. Nothing could be more i 
dignified than the way in wliich Rory O’Sullivan 
stood up and took Sir Murty ’s outstretched hand, 
and introduced him to his old mother and 
fluttered girls, and finally gave him a chair beside 
himself. 

He stayed late. They found many things to \ 
talk of; and Judy listened like one in a dream, 
while the other girls were .shy and. silent, and the 
old gi’andmother looked on placidly, ; proud . and 
pleased. 

Sometimes Judy looked up half-expecting to see 
tlie face of the peasant lover, with its prominent 
blue eyes and white teeth, and saw iirstead the 
slender, elegant figure, the dark handiiomo head, 
bowed towards her father in a , graijioUs deference. 
'Once or twice she . caught His eyes fixed on her, 
where she sat dreaming in the firelight, and think- 
ing how: sometimes realities h’ere more beautiful 
than dreamk 

He shared: their supper with, enjoyment. 

‘I may come lagaiii ?’ he said, as Rory O’Sullivan . 
-went with, . hini: to the gate. ‘I have so many 
threads; to: pick tip, so much to learn. I am going 
to stay at home now,’ : 

‘iW§ 'shall . be; glad; to see you, sir,’ said Rory ; ■ 
'aiid: then, he added gravely, ‘ You ’ll he getting kc- 
' qiiaiutedyvith the qualit^^^ YoUr father’s soh ;:Vidll 
; hel’wejcome; to them. ;He rvas a great spoTtsrnaii : 
'tmd:a hind' landlord, was Sir Tim.’ ; 
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‘ Oh yes, I shall pick up the threads in time,’ said 
Sir Marty lightly. ‘I think it was a very happy, 
omen to come upon people of my own hlood the 
first day I have been at home.’ 

Rory oonglied. ‘ Sir Tim, Lord rest him ! didn’t . 
cull us cousins, Sir Murty, although he respected 
ns for the sake of our name. The old ways are 
good. Sir Murty.’ 

' The world has gone on since my father’s time. 

I ilon’t mind saying tliat I envy you, Mr O’Sullivan. 
Pd rather have had Sir Florence for my ancestor 
than Sir Daniel.’ 

Rory O’Snliivan flushed with gratified pride. 

‘ It ’s handsome of you to say so, sir,’ he said. 

■■ And of course you ’re kindly welcome whenever 
you come.’ 

Sir Murty took the permission in its widest sense. 
He took to dropping in almost every evening, and 
sitting on till it wa.s time for the family to retire, 
and going away lingeringly after sharing their 
Slipper. 

About this time the old grandmother gave up 
painting the delights of a conventual life to Judy’s 
ears. Yet there were times again when she would 
suggest that they mustn’t he getting too fond of Sir 
Murty, for of course he’d be marrying in time — 
there wasn’t a lady in the country would say ‘No’ 
to hiih ; and it wasn’t likely Lady O’Sullivan would 
sit down in the farmhouse kitchen, although gentle- 
men could do such things. These remarks, although 
apparently humble, were uttered in tlie piroudest 
manner. 

A shadow seemed to fall upon Judy’s world 
when they were made. Everything had been dif- 
ferent since Sir Murty had come home and had 
claimed them as his kin. Even her sisters held 
their heads liigher, as though the O’Sullivan blood 
stirred in them. The ready flirtatious ways with 
air manner of men which had always offended Judy 
gave way to something more dignified. Judy liad 
seen her grandmother look at them in n startled 
way over her glasses, as though their characters 
were developing unexpectedly. 

One late afternoon Judy had gone out to milk 
Sheila, her own black Kerry cow, who would give 
tlie milk to no one but her, and was a wicked little 
thing witli any other, milker. She found her in a 
grassy lane, and having brought the pail and the 
stool, sat down to the milking. While she milked 
she sang. Sheila was pleased at the singing, and 
turned her beautiful eyes gratefully to. Judy as the 
song-proceeded. ' : ^ ^ 

Rresently Judy drew the last drop.?, set Sheila 
free,: and stood up — to find Sir Murty standing by, 
watching her with a smile of pleasure on his face. 

,; ‘^jll ..yovi give : me a drink of milk, Cousin 
Judy?’ he asked. ‘It smells so sweet. And your 


head against Sheila’s side was black and sleek as 
her coat.’ 

‘I would give you the milk with pleasure. Sir 
Murty,’ she answered ; ‘ but how are you to drink 
it ? You cannot drink it from the pail.’ 

‘If you will lift some in your hands, I will drink 
from them.’ 

She looked up and met his glance, then looked 
down again ns though she were afraid. Without a 
word she plunged her two hands in the milk, and 
lifted them while he drank. When he had done he 
caught the sweet-smelling fingers in his own and 
lifted them to his lip.s. 

‘ You are very beautiful. Cousin Judy,’ he said. 

A wave of colour flowed over her face, and she 
raised hurt, indignant eyes to his. 

‘ I never thought that you would make a mock 
of me, Sir Murty,’ she said. 

Ho stared at her in stupefaction. ‘ Make a mock 
of you, my beautiful darling ! ’ he cried. ‘ Why, 
good heavens ! how should I do that?’ 

‘I have always been the ugly one,’ said Judy 
steadily, although the colour was ebbing and flow- 
ing from her face. ‘That was why gran used to 
think I should be happiest at the convent, because 
God regards the soul and not the face. No one 
ever looked at me when my sisters were by; only 
one, and he was an omadkattn, and I hated him. 
He called me beautiful, and I thought at first he 
mocked me. But it was only that he was :an 
omadhaun.’ 

‘ Poor devil ! ’ said Sir Murty, with a tribute of 
humorous pity to his rejected rival. ‘ AH the same, 
confound his cheek 1 Well then, Judy, I am an 
omadhaun too, or you are beautiful. Look in my 
eyes and you shall see how beautiful you are.’ 

‘Oh no, no!’ .said Judy. ‘I know I. am ugly; 
and that is why I never look in a glass or in a 
pool. I know I am ugly and — and— yellow.’ 

She brought out the word, that had been like n 
sore in her memory all these years, witli pain and 
difficulty, almost as though she must make Idin, in 
face of his .surprising folly, see her as other people 
did. 

‘Well, then, we shall muffle all the looking- 
glasses at the Castle,’ he said, ‘and you shall see 
yourself only in my eyes and in my heart, where 
you will always be beautiful.’ 

And so the two branelies of the O’Sullivans again 
became one ; and everybody was pleased except 
poor Edmond Sheehan and perhaps some swains of 
Judy’s sisters, for there was a sifting, and only 
the more worthy were left, and they married the 
worthiest. 

But perhaps the happiest person the marriage 
made, beyond the contracting parties, was old Mrs 
O’Sullivan, 
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By Charles Locke Eastlake, 

Late Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, Author of Ilints on Household Taste, 
History of the Gothic Revival in England, &c. 


■ N Englishman who lived three cen- 
turies ago left to posterity a little 
work on angling. Although no 
adept in the art myself, and being 
I well aware that if I wished to study 
it I might consult a dozen modern 
authorities with more advantage to that end, I find 
a charm in this old volume which no technical 
experience could enhance. It occuphes a place upon 
a favourite shelf in my library, and many a time 
have I turned over its leaves with pleasure. 

A quaint and sombre-looking book it is, with 
heavy antique binding and red-edged leaves. Inside 
the cover is an inscrijrtion, written in a good, bold 
hand by a kinsman of mine when blotting-paper 
was apparently unused, for pounce still glistens 
on the venerable autograph. Then follows the 
frontispiece, one of a series of illustrations carefully 
etched by Ryland from the design of Samuel Wale. 
The dedication, ‘ To Edw’ard Popham of Littlecot, in 
the county of Wilts, Esq.,’ is dated from Twicken- 
ham in the year 1760 ; but the original edition of 
The Oompkat Angle)' was puLlialied, of course, a 
century earlier, during the lifetime of the author 
whose name I have taken for my text. 

Maister Izaak Walton was born at Stafford in the 
month of August 1693 — no unimportant year in 
British history. Queen Bess, finding her revenues 
seriously diminished by the Spanish war, had sum- 
moned Parliament to obtain supplies, and when 
the assembly rvas convened, began to menace it. 
Wentworth, who defied her threats and openly 
endeavoured to secure the entailment of succession 
to the crown, had just been committed to the 
Tower. Ealeigh was manoeuvring to be restored 
to royal favour. Across the Channel, Henri IV., 
who had been Protestant and Catholic by turns as 
served his interests best, vvas then changing his 
religion for the third time^ and re-emhraced the 
faith of Home to save his crown. 

Such were the events wdiich passed while little 
Izaak cro wed Vupoii: his mother’s knee and entered 
on a life of ninety years. And few— -perhaps none 
—who ever reached that, venerable age have wit- 
nessed times of such stirring interest.. Let lovers 
of the angler’s sport respect the memory of Walton, 
the devotee of fly and rod. For my own part, I 
pay homage to our old philosopher and nonagenarian 
who lived while the throne of England was bcoupied 
in turn by four successive monarohs, and saw it 
AAoant, too, when destiny required ; over whose 
head two revolutions broke with good and, harm 
perhaps in each; who, heard the story of the 
‘Papist Plot,’ in which one Guido . Fawkes had 
figured, as latest news from London, and , yet 


became no bigot ; who learnt by the fate of E, 5 sox 
and of Ealeigh the vanity of trust in princes ; 
who saw the great and all-wise author of the 
Novum Organum sink into tlie hopeless ignominy 
of a corrupted judge ; who twice beheld the great 
struggle between king and people ; wept at the 
doom of misguided Charles, and listened a.s the 
steeple-bells rang out their loudest peal to cele- 
brate his gi'aceless son’s return ; who watched the 
great Protector with an iron hand maintain the 
international honour of distracted England ; who 
talked, maybe, with heroes from the battlefields of 
Edgehill, Marston Moor, and Naseby ; lived to see 
Titus Oates detected in his villainy ; deplored the 
profligacy of Whitehall, and only died a few years 
before the last royal Stnart left its walls for ever. 

In days like these the angler might indeed be 
said, metaphorically, to fish in troubled waters. But 
rustic life aflrorded still a field for study and enjoy- 
ment. There -were wooded glades, hillsides, , and 
meadow-land in which the landscape-painter could 
pursue liis calling. George Herbert at his Bemertoii 
parsonage devoted his pious verse to praises of his 
God and Church ; and honest Izaak, with his trusty 
rod, found many a quiet nook to muse and angle iii 
The Civil "War had left some streams at least uib 
stained with blood, and by their banks our good Master 
Walton wandered to watch for trout and gudgeon. 

Is it not pleasant to think of the old man, 
while thrones rvere being shalccn and dynasties 
upset, whUe faction-figbt waged strong and fiercely, 
while Courts were thronged with licentious re vellers, 
and England’s blood was wasted in a thankle.s3 
cause — is it not pleasant, I say, to picture Izaak 
Walton lying by some riverside near which the 
village children have come to gather lilies and 
lady-smocks, oulverkeys and cowslips, on a fine 
May morning, while fish leap up from the stream 
below to snaj) at gnat , and haoHe ? ; , 

The field flowers, : says, he, as he describes the 
scene, ‘so perfumed the air that I thought that 
very ineadow like that field in Sicily of which 
Diodorus speaks, where the perfumes arising from 
theplace make all dogs that hihrt: ill it to fall off 
and to lose their hottest scent. I say as I thus sat 
joying in my own happy condition and pitying this 
poor rich man that owned this and many other 
pleasant: groves and meadows about me, I did 
thankfully remember what my Saviour said, that 
the meek: possess the earth, or rather they enjoy 
what the, others possess and. enjoy not ; for anglers 
and .meek, quiet-spirited men are free from those 
Iiighj ' those , restless thoughts rvhioh corrode the 
'sweets of life, and thej', and they only, can say, As 
the:p6et happily expre,3sed it : 
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Hail, blest estate of lowliness ! 

Happy enjoyments of such minds 
As, rioli in self-oonteiitedness, 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 

By yielding, make the Wow but small 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall.’ 

In these sentiments is embodied a philosophy 
which . every practical moralist must approve. 

: Could Bacon have proclaimed a greater truth, or 
Laud have preached a better sermon ? The words 
above mentioned are put into Tanator’s month ; hut 
no one can doubt that it is the , author himself who 
is speaking. 

Very little is known of Walton’s family or early 
life. Modern writers have sometimes confoimdod 
him with Dr Brian Walton the learned Orientalist, 
who lived about the same time, and who first 
attained celebrity by publishing the Polyglot Bible 
in 1657. The Doctor was, however, a native of 
York, and Izaak Walton does not seem to have 
claimed any relationship with him. Nor, indeed, 
have Izaak’s biographers thrown much light upon 
his parentage. Izaak’s Walton’s origin was prob- 
ably a hiimhle one, for the first tradition we have 
concerning liim is that he followed the occupation 
of a wholesale linen-draper or ‘Hamburgh mer- 
chant’ in London, and at the outset of his career 
could only afford to share a shop with a brother- 
tradesman. In his marriage license of 1626 he is, 
however, styled an ‘ iroxrmonger.’ 

A deed formerly in the possession of Sir Jolm 
Hawkins expressly describes Walton’s residence to 
have been on the north side of Pleet Street, in a 
housh twd doors west of the end of Chancery Lane, 
said to have been the oldest building in Fleet Street, 
being erected in the: reign ol King Edward YI. for 
an elegant mansion at a time when there were no 
shops in that part of the City. It was long dis- 
tinguished /by the sign of ‘The Harrow.’ Queen 
ELzabeth, on a visit, to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
23rd of Jaiiuary; 1670, was cbmplimeuted by the 
descent of Several terrestrial cherubs from the top 
of this house, who from thence, by a contrivance of 
the students in the Temple, flew down and pre- 
sented Her Majesty with a crown of laurels and 
gold, together/ with some verses. Report says the 
■Queen’s, Highness was muoli, jfleased therewith. 
This house: was pulled down in May 1799 to^ widen 
the entrance into Chancery Lane. 

that Walton, who no doubt had 
managed, his business with characteristic pradeuce, 
vvas enahled to occupy a house of his own in Chancery 
Lane,' a: few doors from Ms old residence. His wife 
Rachel): to whom he had then been married about 
«ighl 'years, died, according to the church register of 
St .Duiistan’sy on.August 25, 1640. She was daughter 
rO,f William,PlQyd or Eloud, hy Susannah, daughter of 
Thomas Oranmer, a great-nephew of the archbishop.- 
, : It was while living: in, this parish, of which Mr 
Doiiiie, was then :Vicar,, that Walton became: ae- 
fiuaiiited with that oelebraled Dean of St Paul’s 
whose satires have been rescued from: obscurity by 


the genius of Pope. It was the author of The Ditn- 
eiad who turned into terse, euphonious rliyme the 
mass of laboured metaphor and uncouth language 
in which Donne had buried the essence of his wit. 

The Dean left behind him a collection of his 
sermons, eighty in number, which were published 
in 1640 in a folio volume, and to which was ap- 
pended a Memoir by Izaak Walton. To its author 
the biography must have been a plea.sing task. In 
St Diiustan’s Church the honest merchant liad often 
listened to those homilies with delight, and old St 
Paul’s Cathedral, which had just been given over to 
Inigo Jones for repair, echoed long afterwards with 
the same discourses. 

This biography', the earliest of Walton’s literary 
efforts, ajjpears to have attracted much notice at the 
time, and many of the most eminent men of the day 
agreed in praising it. While Walton continued in 
London and during the intervals of business lie 
contrived to find time for his favourite pursuit. 
By the hanks of the Lea, of the Thame.s, and of 
that canal which brought water from Chadwell to 
London for the first time in 1613, he liked to .stroll 
with his beloved rod and honest friends Nat and 
E. Roe, to whose memory he pays a touching tribute 
in his preface to a fifth edition oi The Gompkat , 
Anyler, -Khich. the great success of that work in- 
duced him to publish at the advanebd , age of 
eighty -three : 

‘ They are gone,’ says the old man, alluding to 
his former compauiohs and fellow-fishermen—' they 
are gone, and Avith them most of my pleasant 
hours, even as a shadow that passeth aimy and retii/rns 
not.’ There is something eminently pathetic in the 
application of this sacred shnile— the evidence of 
a friendship the remembrance of which death, and 
the lapse of half-a-oentury, could not efface. 

In 1643, and at the ripe age of fifty, Walton, 
having by this time acquired wliat was considered 
even hi those days but a moderate competency, 
retired from business to a small estate not fur from 
the town of Stafford. It is not unlikely that the 
death of liis first wife, by whose help he had been 
enabled to carry on liis busiiieas, may have influenced 
him ill taking this step. By her he had had two 
children, both of whom were baptised under the 
name of Henry, and both of whom it had been 
hi.s lot to folloAv to an early grave. He niarried, 
secondly, about 1846, Ainie, the lialf-siijter of 
Thomas Ken, afterwards the deprived Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

Anne Walton died in 1662. A simple tablet in 
the Lady Chapel of Worcester Cathedral records 
the estimation in which her, husband held her. 
Eleven years before her death he had edited the 
Meliqum WoUonia; or a OoUection of Lives, Letters, 
and ■■ Poems, toith Gharacters of swultf Personages a?id 
other inoomparahle Pieces of Language and Art hg 
the curiom pencil of the ever-menwraUe Sir Ilenrg 
Emotion, ICnti, late! Provost of Eton Oollege. Lady 
Wotton, relict of the: last Lord Wotton, and her 
three : daughters, to :Whom Walton dedicated this 
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collection, oommimioated to liim many original 
letters written by their illustrious relative whose 
Life was appended to the dedication. Three other 
biographies — namely, of Hooker (published in 166.')), 
of George Herbert (in 1870), and of Dr Kobert 
Sanderson (in 1678)— bear witness to Izaak Walton’s 
praiseworthy industry during his retirement. It is 
in the last-mentioned work, when alluding to the 
return to England of the Scotch Covenanters at the in- 
vitation of the Presbyterian party, that Walton says : 

‘ This I saw and suffered by it ; but when I look 
back upon the ruiiie of families, tlie bloodshed, 
the decay of oomniou honesty, and how the former 
piety and plain-dealing of this now sinful nation 
is turned into cruelty and cunning; when I con- 
sider tliis I praise God that Ho prevented me being 
of tliat party which helped to bring in this Covenant 
and those sad confusions which followed it.’ 

‘He persevered,’ says Zouch in his Memoir, ‘in 
the most inviolable atUchment to the Iloyal cause, 
and in many of bis writings pathetically laments 
the afflictions of his Sovereign and the wretched 
condition of his beloved country.’ 

Walton’s other works are The Qom]]hat Angler, 
the first edition of which appeared hr 1653 ; a 
treatise on Love and Truth, in which he states liis 
reasons for attachment to the Gliuroh ; and he 
edited, with a preface, a poem entitled Thealma and 
Glewrchm by John Chalkliill. 

It would be difficult, to ascribe to any particular 
quality, or characteristic the popularity which The 
Gompleat Angler has attained. Better instructions 
have been.: given for the art of fishing, far deeper 
researches have been made in natiual history, and 
abler comments passed on the social and religious 
aspect of country-life in volumes no bigger than 
Walton’s. Yet the fame of his book will probably 
survive that of hundreds wliioh have been devoted 
respectively to one or another of these subjects. It 
is perhaps o wing to, the , happy combination of them 
in a form, agreeable to the general reader, rather 
than to the eseellence with which each is treated, 
that this work has been so long read with pleasure. 
But it is due to Walton to say that independently 
of the interest which any associations with his 
eventful life must command, and apart from the 
charm of simplicity, which the quaint English of 
his time presents, there is much that is sound and 
attractive in the , style of the author himself, who 
has well earned the reputation of being, what the 
aliae of his title-xiage suggests, not only a Gomplete 
Angler but a Goniemplative Man. : ■ 

The plan of the book is simple enough. The first 
chapter introduces us to a conference between an 
angler, a hunter, and a . falconer, each: commending 
his own sport ; and the dialogue which eiisues be- 
tween them, only interrupted by Eisoator’s short 
essays on the different species of lisli oi' the best 
means of catching and cooking thffin, is continued, 
to .the end of the volume. Each spokesman , has, 
however, much to say on the beauties of nature,,; 
the advantages of a country life, and its innocent,; 


pursuits, quoting when occasion requires from 
classic and other authors. In the oxieiiing discus- 
sion on the merit of their respective sports, it is 
needless to say. that Piscator gets the upper hand. 
But before this success is acliieved no jjains are 
spared on either side to ensure an amicable victory. 
Some of the arguments adduced in favour of hawk- 
ing, hunting, and angling are, indeed, likely to pro- 
voke a smile from the modern reader. 

When. Piscator begins to talk we know that it 
is Walton himself who addresses ns ; and though 
his apology for angling is hardly more profound 
than that of his compianioiis, he brings soma 
prleasant information to bear upon the subject, 
relates strange anecdotes of tbe finny tribe, tells 
ua wliat celebrated men have fished, and records 
with unaffected j)leasure the fact tliat the com- 
piler of the Ohurcli of England Catechism was a 
noted angler. Indeed, good Izaak seems always 
pileased in finding tire remote, st connection be- 
tween ecclesiastical matters and his harmless 
recreation. A spiirit of deejj reverence for the 
Church and her doctrines seems to breathe 
through aU his writings, and we may feel sure 
that if his early lot had not compelled him to 
enter trade he would have preferred a clerical 
life to any other. No one can read his Life of 
George Herbert without feeling tire great respect 
which he entertained not only for the rector at 
Beiuerton but for the communion to which lie 
belonged. The charming lines which he repeats 
from his favourite autlior, beginning : 


are familiar to all who have read The Gompleat 
Angler. Nor are Herbert’s the only verses quoted 
in this volume. Phineas Fletcher (deseribed as 
‘an excellent divine’ and an exjrerienced angler), 
Edward WaUer (another .knight of the rod), Prank 
Davi-son and Sir Henry Wotton, Harvey (ivho imi- 
tated Herbert), Micbael Drayton, and ‘ J, Davors, 
Esq.’ (also a fisherraaii), are among poets of the tinie 
whom our triumvirate delight to honour. And 
■when the three friends are on;their way to the little 
inn which goes by the iiaina of ‘Trout-IIaU,’ and 
meet Maudlin a'Ud her good mother, tlie milkmaid 
at their request begins to warble Kit Marlowe’s 
rural ditty, ‘ Come, live with me and be my love.’ 
After w’hich the Tiiillcinaid’s mother gives the 
apiprojiriate answer : 

If all til B worW arid love -were young, 

And truth in evary shepherd’s tongue. 

At the irm, , ■when supper has been discussed, young 
Ooridon the: shepherd, who ‘ plaied so purely on his 
oaten pipej’.after the company have turned to the 
. ffire and , drunk ‘ the other, cup to wet their whistles,’ 
diverts them, with a fresh song,; and later on they 
kall iretire to rest, : on sheets smelling of : sweet 
. la vender, .■ until sunrise. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Tho bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weeiJ thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die, 
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It is a jileasant picture, tliat cozy comfort of a 
roadside inn in the seventeenth century : the hardy 
sportsmen drawing round the fire, the shepherd 
trolling out a merry lay, the huxom hostess with 
a oivil word for every one, and the ale-cup passing 
round from hand to hand. There are no such 
estahlislimenta in these days. We have huge 
hotels fitted up like palaces, with gorgeous saloons 
to dine in, and costly plate to eat from, where 
every one is expected to pay for his board about 
three times as much as it would cost him at 
home 5 and we have wretched railway taverns 
with mean accommodation and villainous cuidne, 
where no one would stay for a night unless abso- 
lutely obliged to do so. But the old-fashioned 
country: inn, with its cheery host and wholesome 
fare, has passed away. 

Walton’s book abounds in little records of these 
friendly meetings, gossipings, and walks through 
rural districts, materials for which he had no doubt 
collected from his own experience. The dialogues 
are enlivened by numerous quotations from various 
authors, ancient and modern, with whose works the 
Fleet Street mercer found time to grow familiar. 
Pliny, Martial, Aristotle, Varro, Bacon, Ben Jonson, 
Gesner, and Montaigne are the most notable of a 
host of writers whose opinions are cited by the dili- 
gent old fisherman. 

It was the original publication of Tlie Gompleat 
Angler which first led to the author’s acquaintance 
with Charles Cotton, who long afterwards, hut during 
Walton’s lifetime, brought out a fifth edition of 
the book, considerably enlarged by himself. Cotton, 
whose name is known as an author as well as an 
angler, had built for himself a little fishing-house 
on the picturesque hanks of the Dove, near his 
family' estate in Staffordshire. In this delightfvd 
.spot Walton usually spent the spring season, 
‘carrying with him,’ says Zouch, ‘the best and 
choicest of all earthly blessings, a contemplative 
mind, a cheerful disposition, . and an active and 
healthful body.’ His friendship with Cotton only 
ended with his life, and to the last they speak 
of each other in terms of the warmest affection; 
Cotton: calling him his ‘father,’ after the manner 
of that time, and paying the greatest deference to 
his : opinions. . 

, It: was during the great frost of 1683 that Izaak 
Walton^ after a long and well-spent life, succumbed 
at length to the infirmities of age at a season ;when 
physiologists tell us the old have most cause to f ear;. 
::He died at Winchester on the 16th day of Decemher, 

. in the prehendal house of 'Df William Hawkins, his 
son-in-law, whom he seems to haye loved with almost 
: paternal affection, ::: ^ ^ . 

: : His. wiB) which: he: drew up some, months before 
his deathj is remarkable for heiiig. prefaced by a 
s'fatement of his: religious opihionsj which.he tliought 
fit to make, it appears,:lest false constructions, shpuid 
he put rrpon ‘ his very long and very.:, ta’ue.friend^^^ 
with some of the Homan Oharch.l::..-He declares his 
belief to: be ‘ in all points of faith lOs.the.Chd^iih.pf 


England now (in 1683) professeth.’ He bequeaths 
to his son-in-law. Dr Hawkins, a house and shop 
near Paternoster Bow ; to his son Izaak the lease 
of Herrington Farms, &o, ; and after making some 
other smaller bequests, and leaving rings to irumeroua 
friends and relations, he goes on to request that his 
burial may be near the place of his death and ‘ free 
from any ostentation or charge.’ 

In accordance with this request, Walton was in- 
terred in Prior Silksteed’s Chapel within Winchester 
Cathedral. On a stone over his grave may .still be 
traced the words of a humble rhyme which once 
passed for his epitaph. The portrait, of which a 
mezzotint engraving appears in Zouoh’s Life, was 
painted by Jacob Huysmau, and is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. His biographer describes 
the countenance as indicative of ‘ mild comifiacency, 
forbearance, mature consideration, calm activity, 
peace, sound understanding, power of thought, dis- 
cerning attention, and secretly active friendship. 
Happy in his unblemished integrity, happy in the 
aj)probation and esteem of others, he enwraps him- 
sSlf in his own virtue. The exultation of a good 
conscience eminently shines forth in the looks of 
this venerable person.’ 

The Gompleat Angler concludes with a charming 
passage, part of which I venture to quote by way of 
epilogue to this little sketch. It is our old friend 
Venator who is speaking. He has become a con- 
vert to the angler’s faith, and regretfully takes leave 
of his companion whose society and discourse he has 
found so agreeable. 

‘ And now,’ says he, ‘ I wish for some somniferous 
potion that might force me to sleep away the inter- 
mitted time which will pass with me as tediously 
as it does with men in sorrow ; nevertheless, I will 
make it as short as I can by my hopes and wishes. 
And, my good master, I will not forget the doctrine 
which you told me Socrates taught his scholars, that 
they should not think to be honoured so much for 
being philosophers as to honour philosophy by their 
virtuous lives. You advised me to the like con- 
cerning angling, and I will endeavour to do so, 
and to live like those many worthy men of which 
you made mention in the former part of . your 
discourse. 

‘ This is my firm re.solution, and as a pious man 
advised his friend that to begot mortification lie 
should freqitent churches and view monuments and 
cliarnel-honses, . and then and there consider how 
many dead bones Time had piled up at the gates 
of Death, so :When I would beget content and 
increase confidence in the power and wisdom and 
; providence \ of Almighty. God, I will W'alk the 
.meadows by some gliding stream ' and there coii- 
:. template the lilies that , take no care, and those 
very many other little living creatures that are 
. not only created, hut fed----.iuan knows not how--- 
:hy : the goodness of the : God. of : Nature, and there- 
. fore ..trfist . in Him. This 'is my : pm-poao ; : and 
so,“Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord.” ’ 


Printed »nd PuMisliediliy W,: CHA:Wsft,iI4n>ff®d|.47^.P^ .Eow, loiroON.; and BdIHbukoh. 



OW, this story concerns two men, a 
torpedo-boat, and the inability of 
organised Governments to control 
their servants. Besides which, since 
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‘She 3ms refused me; says she does not -want to 
marry at all,’ die commenced Avithoiit preamble. 

r considered the girl . something worse than, a 
perfect idiot, and I said so. At any other moment 
he would have resented my remark hotly. 

: ‘ The real reason is that she is in love with that 
Eussian bi’ute, I ’m sure. He has no such thing 
as a touch of morals about him; hut he is amusing, 
and has just the manner to fascinate a woman. 
Apparently, also, he is as rich as can he. None of 
these things could he said of me.’ 

I volunteered a hope that Captain Poulasld might 
shortly he domiciled in a future state in a certain. 

. abode removed from that of bliss. In truth I 
thought It probable. 

: ‘ After all, there are other women in the world, 
old chaj),’ I said, in sorry conventional comfort. 
But this form of sympathy was of little avail to 
him, naturally. 

‘So far as I am concerned there is only one,’ 

: answered Jack Carlton quietly; ‘and the fact 
remains that that one has refused to be my wife. 
So I have wired an application to have my leave 
cancelled, and to he scut to a foreign station at once. 

I looked in here to tell you and say good-bye.’ 

. ‘ Will it be East ?’ I queried as he rose to go. 

‘ I hope so. It will be war there soon ; don’t yon 
agree?’ 

? ‘Probably,’ I assented. ‘Japan means business 
this time, I think. Old Hughes of tlie rejjorting 
agency has promised me a correspondent’s job if 
I like, He knows I Iiave got money of my own to 
spend. in travelling, and; so I shall not haggle oyer 
terms, if his are a bit low, in exchange for a corre- 
spondent’s authorisation,’ 

‘ Let ’s hope we shall meet out there, Harry,’ said 
: Jack Carlton.; and his hand-shake was the warm 
clasp of a man who says little and means much, 
and whose friendship is consequently worth having. 

: The ourions part about it is that we did. 

, . A fortnight later Jack was travelling hastily by : 
the overland route to join a ship in the China 
: aquadron, while I was collecting kit more leisurely, 
to follow by sea. Just before I left I went to see 
Beatrice, and learnt from her mother that Captain 
.Ponlaski had been— or .said ; he had been : they are 
linot: the; same thing with a Eussian— suddenly . re- 
iCalled to St Petersburg. Mrs Warrener seemed 
rather distiu'bed, and; not- unwilling to "let her 
■favoitrite nephew know the reason. In fact, she 
grew qtrifce confidential as; we , waited for her 
dahghter to come in. 

‘Why did Beatrice refuse Jack Carlton?’ I de- 
manded argumentatively after a time. 

Mrs Wairenesp said she knew not. 

‘Is she fond of that attaehd fellow Ponlaski ?’ I 
asked, ^ , 

‘It is possible,’ admitted her mother. , 

‘Bid he propose to her?* 1 pursued my cross- 
exaroindticm, ■ 

‘ No, certainly not,' repolied Mrs Warrener, shak- 
ing her head vigorously. ‘I cannot understand it. I 


But it appeared to me that after Mr Carlton ceased 
to come here she was more anxious to he with 
Captain Ponlaski than ever. It was he who seemed 
to grow colder.’ 

. ‘Just what I should expect,’ said I with reflec- 
tive wisdom. ‘ He would he one of those men who 
cease to cars for a girl the moment she begins to 
care for liim.’ 

‘I don’t believe she is really fond of any one,’ said 

my aunt with decision. ‘ In fact’ 

But at this interesting moment Beatrice herself 
arrived on the scene. She remarked that she had 
been shopping, and that the shops were very full. 

‘I have come to say good-bye, Trix,’ said I 
cheerily. ‘I’m off to China for the agency again. 
Now, try to turn over a new leaf before I come 
home, and be good — for a cbaiige.’ 

‘ To China ! ’ The girl gave a little, low exclama- 
tion, and Mrs Warrener discreetly left us. My 
cousin scanned me doubtfully, and her colour 
came and went. She looked particularly pretty, 
but rather niore fragile, I thought, than usual. 

‘ .Have you got any mes.sage for Carlton if I run 
up against him ? ’ I asked casually. 

She hesitated. ‘ You might remember me to 
him,’ she answered. 

‘I do not think that will be necessary,’ said I; 
‘though I expect he is happy enough,* I , added 
untruthfully, 

‘Happiy ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I nodded. ‘Plenty to do, both work and 

‘A man’s life must seem much shorter to him 
than a woman’s doe.s to her,’ said Beatrice Wai’rener 
.slowly. 

‘Bather!’ I assented grimlj'. ‘ Especially iji wa,r- 
time.’ 

‘ England is not at war ! ’ . She turned sharply at 
my words. ‘You hurt me when; you speak like 
tliat.’ 

There was a pause, and I w:ished :shB would take 
her hat off. It was a big one, and it hid her face, 
‘How long will it be before. he comes home?’ 
demanded the girl suddenly; 

‘ .Probably some years,’ said I, 

‘ Harry, you may give him a message from me, if 
■you can.’ , ■■■ ;■ 

I looked at my cousin doubtfully, and thought 
what pretty ; curly hair it was that peeped from 
under: that hat, and what lovely big dark eyes and 
small i-ed lips were pleading at, that moment. 

‘ Well/ said I) willing to; he told more, ‘ what is 
it?’ 

: . She; tapped on the floor, with; her boot half-im- 
patiently.' . ‘ You are sure to forget it,’ she answered 
irr,alevantly; and added some - quite ■unuecessary 
; remarks about the lapses of memory on the part 
of males in general. 

‘Then write it down, Trix,’ I urged. 

‘ You will lose the letter ; that would he worse.’ 

. ‘It’s’ certainly a choice of evils,’ I argued 
cheerfully. 
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‘ Hawy, be serious,’ fslie said in an odd, breatUess 
^Yay. ‘ I ’m afraid-^liombly afraid ! ’ 

‘ What of ? ’ I asked, ratlier astonislied. 

‘ Captain , Poulasld has gone oht east too ; . he 
might meet Mr Carlton.’ 

‘ Not likely,’ I ruminated. , , 

‘ Still, if they did i ’ ' 

‘You think there might he trouble?’ I concluded. 

She nodded slowly, and a flush spread over her 
cheeks so that I understood. 

‘ Shall I tell Jack you’ve changed your mind ?’ 

‘Of course you are not to say anything of the 
kind,’ she flashed iirdignantly. 

‘ I cotiM hint it.’ 

‘No, you mustn’t.’ 

‘What a lot of bother would have been saved if 


you had thought of this before ! ’ I said, watohing 
a sunbeam playing over a dimpled chin. She was 
colouring to the very tips of her small ears. 

. ‘ Tell him to come home,’ she just bi'eatlied. 

‘Whom — Poulasld?’ I teased in evil fashion. 

‘And — and not to go and get into some dreadful 
battle.’ 

‘ I can’t talk Enssian,’ I murranred dejectedly. 

‘ Harry ’—she laid a small white hand on my arm 
—.‘don’t!’ . 

‘ I eomp)rehend,’ I said sagely, ‘ I won’t forget, 
Trix.’ And as I drove away from the liouse in a 
hansom I decided that I had added to my stock 
of knowledge concerning women and their ways. 
Though a world without them would be a world 
witli far less worry. 
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jJHEEE is a baimting charm about St 
Andrew, s — standing on its windy 
promontory facing the North Sea — 
which draws the hearts of men of 
the most diverse taste and tempera- 
ment. Its present and past are 
■alike full of interest of a literary and historical 
kind, -while its magnificent golf-links, the head- 
■quarters of , the premier golf -dub of Scotland, 
prove a magnet to dra-w men from far and near for 
this favourite game. The to\ra and university, to 
go no farther back than a single generation, have 
memories of Sir David Brewster, Eobert Chambers, 
'Principal TiiHooh, Prpfe,ssor Shairp, Mrs OliiJhant, 
•A./ K. H.: Boyd, and many others ; while the notable 
birds of passage include men and women eminent 
in . every : rank and department of life, Carlyle 
■thought St Andrews a grand place, for there you 
■had: ‘the essence of all the antiquity of Scotland 
ill good and: clean condition.’ To A. K. H. B. it 
alwaj'S had the look of a, sacred and solemn city, 
seen from far or near. Eroude, when lecturing 
there, thought the place ‘the very ideal of a little 
university town;’ while J, T, Fields the Ameri- 
can publisher; wrote to a friend that ‘ it seems like 
a dream sometimes: that I have roamed around 
your most interesting old city, with good Eobert 
Chambers to point , put Ml: ; the Woxiders of the 
place.’ /'■ ; 

: : The Eev. 0. J.: Lyon, Dr. Hay Fleming, and 
Andrew ^ Lang have urritteh .Uf :the . town : and rits 
history. , The latter has given in impressibhist vei^^ 
the very atmosphere of the placet t 

: (3ray sky, brown Waters ! As a bird that flies, ■ ' 
:■■:: 'My lieart flits from these : ■ : 

. Back to the winter rose of aortherh skies, i 
^ northern -seas. : ’ i ' 

long -waves of the ocean: heat 
0 :V ' Eeiow the minster gray, :■ ■''. ■ ■"■A '.-‘. 'A' 

: ; Ca-verns and chapels Worn of .saintly feet 

: And knees of them that pray! : : '.1 ' 


The ruins of the Cathedral are close to the .shore, at 
the east end of the town. St Eegulus’ or St Rule’s, 
standing in the old cluirchyard to the south-east, 
is evidently the earlier Catliedral church, and may 
ocouiiy the site of the still older Celtic church.: The 
bishopric of St Andrews in the time of Malcolm IV., 
embraced nine or ten countie.?. The building of 
the Cathedral was begun by Bishop Arnold in 1169, 
bitt was not finished until the time of Bkliop 
Lamberton in 1318. At the Reformation the avoh- 
bishop held the patronage of a hundred and thirty- 
one benefices, and administered the affairs of two: , 
hundred and forty-five parishes. Andrew Lang,: 
terms the dedication-day the crown of the city’s 
career. Eobert Bruce was there; ‘there doubtless 
were the brave Randolph, and the chivalrous: 
Douglas who followed the hero’s heart into the 
press of battle and died above it. . There were, , 
seven bishops, and abbots fifteen, “and many other,:, 
gret gentilmen.’’ Their raiment must : have; been , 
gorgeous, for they were probably: clad: und : the 
Cathedral was enriched with the spoils of Bannock- „„ 
burn-wealth of tapestries, of yplate, ; pi :;Oloth-of- 
gold.’ The Eefonnation wave of 156& j Stripped ! 
the Cathedral of its imagery and M'’kib 9 ]s p: but 
Dr Hay Fleming says there iS:, nothing to: show 
that the place, was then bitrned or deatroyed. : The ' 
real cause of destruction: was neglect, not violence. 
Had there not : been: : such a large parish ehurch 
the Cathedral : might have : been, preserved ;: it -was 
allowed to decay as it was: not required. The lead 
'was probably ,:3toieh,: from the roof. Both before 
and after; 1649, when , the town was authorised by : 
Act of Barliament to : use ' stones of dePayed : build- 
ings imfoitifylhg St AndreTO^ it seems: to have, 
been tried as a.qitaxfy. :In l826 the Barons of the,.' 
Exphequer; cleared away the debris from the : bases ' 
;pf ,the;pfl|atn,i', ,Hn 1888 the putli^^ 

,piem and:i;riall3 , was Worked out in the turf , ; the , 
groimd-plan wa.s then shown to perfection. It has 
frequently, been suggested that there may be, as"W 
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often the case in those days, a regular subterranean 
or crypt ohurcli with altars of its own, which are 
to this day perfect ; and it is a question of great 
interest whether the valuables of the Cathedral may 
not be concealed in some such place at the present 
moment. Dr Hay Fleming is of the opinion that 
many of the most valuable decorations of the 
Cathedral were carried off to a place of safety before 
the storm of: the Reformation hurst He mentions 
that at a slightly earlier period, when an English 
mid was expected, three chests ‘contening certane 
reliqiiis and claithis of silk and gold with divers 
geir ’ were sent temporarily to Loclileven. There 
is an instance of the bishop and chapter of 
Aberdeen : sending off their ornaments and valu- 
ables in like manner for safe keeping. A zealous 
local antiquary, Mr W. T. Linsldll, is of a different 
opinion, which he sets forth in the annexed 
article. 

Xfp to the time of the completion of the Cathedral, 
the old Ohuroh of St Eegulus was used as the 
principal church of St Andrews, and its altars were 
richly adorned. Bishop Fothadiis presented many 
ornaments to St Eegulus, including the Gospels in 
a silver case. Hungus, King of the Piets (731-761), 
bestowed upon the Clrurch of St Eiile great and 
rich gifts of chalices, basin.s, the image of Christ 
in gold and of the Twelve Apostles in silver, 
and: a: case of gold for preserving the relics of St 
Andrew. These relics are now supposed to he at 
Amalfi. 

The Cathedral itself must have been a wonder- 
ful sight, with its numerous richly adorned altars. 
The high altar would be furnished with a crucifix, 
a tabernacle -for the Sacrament, a lectern, candle- 
sticks, taper-stands, chalices, patens, cruets, cihorium, 
and a monstrance, in addition to a pyx and other 
accessories. Immediately before each altar there 
would be suspended a handsome lamp. Archibald 
Earl of Douglas gave two marks yearly for lighting 
the image of the Virgin in the Cathedral kno-svn as 
Hhe Douglas Lady.’ Then there would be a rood-, 
screen and rood-loft in which would , he placed 
statues of the saints and of the Virgin. The 
Cathedral may also have possessed an organ, and 
the priests’ vestments would be numerous and 
.costly. . 

: > The : old . Church , of St Rule may possibly have 
possessed: a Crypt, which was afterwards enlarged 
./used: by the Cathedral authorities. Martine 
vinforms/ais. that this Cathedral was furnished with 
raany^ fair, great, and excellent bells, which at 
/the jiazing of the. Cathedral were taken do^vn and 
put, ,. aboard, a: ship to he transported or sold ; hut 
that/ the ship: containing, the hells sank within sight 
of the place where they formerly hung. 

Lyon says it is remarkable that the very same 
accident is said to have happened to the helLmctal 
belonging tO: the Oathedrals of Aberdeen and Elgin. / 
Tlie. same story is told of the hells. of Towyn Church 
near Aboryatwith in^ Wales ; and on certain days 


the people believe they are still heard ringing 
beneath the waves. 

It is well known that immense quantities of bell- 
metal and lead (taken from the religious houses 
and the disinterment of the dead) were exported 
from Scotland immediately after the Eefonnation. 
It is also known that most of the papers relating to 
the ecclesiastical buildings were sent to the Scotch 
College at Douay in France, and thence they .were 
afterwards removed to the Vatican Library at Eome, 
where they now are. But of the removal of the 
altar plate we learn nothing. The writer believes 
it may lie concealed to this day in some place or 
crypt in conjunction with the Cathedral. Lyon 
says the stones and rubbish produced by the 
demolition of the Cathedral lay where they fell 
until so recently as the year 1826, when by order 
of the Exchequer they were removed, and the floor 
and the bases of the columns were laid bare. On 
this occasion the three stone coffins containing 
skeletons were discovered. 

Any subterranean structure would necessarily be 
at some considerable depth beneath the surface, and 
would have its entrance within the walls of the 
Cathedral, where even now no graves are allowed 
to be dug. 

The question is. What became of . the large 
quantity of heavy and valuably ohuroh plate?: The 
priests’ first idea would be to conceal it in a 
capacious hiding-place, and the short notice which, 
they had of the approach of the inoh would neces- 
sitate a speedy removal thither. The priests and 
monks could scarcely have contemplated so im- 
mediate and total a destruction of their grand 
Metropolitan Ohuroh, and with it the complete 
overthrow of their religion, hut would merely 
expect the affair to be a passing tumult ; therefore 
their object probably was to place all their valimb]e.s 
in a temporary iffaee of safety, the entrance to 
which would bo well concealed. The very short 
notice woiild also prevent . any attempts to ship 
even a small portion of their valuables away, such 
a process being at all times, and especially in those 
days, a slow and arduous task. The coast also was 
guarded by the Protesstants in the Castle. 

A crypt is an underground cell or chapel used 
for burial purposes or as a jfface of concealment. 
Crypts vary very much in size. The roof was 
generally constructed with very heavy atones, the 
groins being diagonal. 

, /Crypts have been discovered under many churches 
and cathedrals, and it has been suggested that the 
Catacombs at Rome gave rise to their introduction. 
There are a few churches in Britain which have a 
semi-ciroular apse at the east, end, but the apse has 
been altered at some time or. other. In several oases 
the crypts beneath, have retained their old form 
when the superstructure has been altered. : ^ /: 

.Some of these .crypts are suhterraneanj others 
only partially so. They do not generally extend 
beyond the limits of the choir and chancel and its 
aisles,, atid are often of a smaller , size, ,, under the 
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higli altar only. They were formerly used in 
Britain, as tbey^ still are abroad, as eliapels, and 
are provided witli altars and otlier requisites for 
tlie celebration of the Maas. Among many others, 
interesting crypts have been found at Hexham, 
Ilipon, Lestingham, arid Bury St Edmunds. 

The crypt at Hexham was found as late as the 
year 1726 by workmen while digging for the 
foundation for a buttress, This orypt is built 
almost entirely of stones brought from a Eoman 
building, and the passages have triangular roofs. 
At Hexham two i>assages lead east and one south. 
On the north side of the site of the altar are holes 
in which the crucifix was fixed, and hr one of these 
holes there still remains a jnece of solder. This 
crypt has a barrel vault. The cryjit at Eipon un- 
questionably owes its origin to St Wilfrid. It is 
similar .to the one at Hexham as to the general 
plan of passages round three sides of a central 
cell ; but the entrances are not arranged quite in 
the same manner, nor is it as large as that at 
Hexham, The crypt at Lestingham Church in 
Yorkshire is entered by a trap-door at the west 
end of the choir, and the east end is circular, re- 
sembling the crypt at Eipon. 

All these crypts resemble that which was dis- 
covered below St Peter’s Church at Oxford so late 
as 1862, 

One fact which strikes me as being peculiarly 
interesting is that considerable intercourse existed 
between the churches, abbeys, and priories of 
the north of England (especially Durham, York, 
Hexham, Eipon, and Eievaulx) and the monastic 
institutions of : ilelrpse, Kelso, Dryburgh, Glasgow, 
Balmerinb, and St Andrews. 

A few of these facts which I have collected and 
put together may prove interesting. Eata, the first 
abbot of Old , Melrose, was sent to assist Alchfiid, 
son, of Oswy, king of Northumberland, in founding 
a inonastery at , Eipon in Yorkshire. This occurred 
in the year 661, and thirty years later St Wilfrid 
made Eipon a bishopric. When the Abbot Eata 
,flrst went to Eipon he was accompanied by a 
munber of Melrose monks, among whom was the 
fanidus St Onthhert, who afterwards became prior 
of Eipon. Suhsequently aE these monks returned 
to Melrose, wiiere Eata was once more elected 
abbot, and where " St' Outhbert afterwards also 
became pjrior ;,' but ; latei- St Cuthbert removed to 
Lindisfarne in , Northumberland He reluctantly 
accepted the bishopric of Hexh inn, but , returned 
to his cell in one of the Earne Islands,: wliefe: he 

■died.. 

Eata, abbot of Melrose, : was afterwards trans- 
lated to Hexham, at ivhich: place he died. ■ 

, : ; N qw, considering thabSt Wilfrid was so renowned, 
for , his construction ,of crypts, underground Ora- ; 
tqrios, and winding : subterranean passages ■; and 
further, considering that Eata of , Melrdse was evE 
■doiitly his coadjutor at Eipmi and 'Hexham, It, fe 
only natural to .imagine that the Abbot Eata would.: 
see. the usefulness of these subterranea,h buildinj^,' 


and would most likely introduce them elsewhere 
(especially into Scotland) even though lie had not 
known of such constructions before lie met St 
WEfrid. 

It also seems certain that the connection between 
Hie several monasteries in the north of England 
and those in Scotland continued through later 
times, as may be fairly gathered from a considera- 
tion of the following facts. 

Early in the eleventh century William Douglas 
was abbot of Melrose, and was the companion and 
intimate friend of St Fothad, Bishop of St Andrews. 
About 1050 Old Melrose was deserted, but soon 
afterwards it became the temporary resting-place of 
a few monks froin Jarrow (in Durham), among whom 
■were Aldwiive, prior of Wincelcombe, Gloucester- 
shire, and Turgot, confessor to Queen Margaret 
and Bishop of St Andrews. But formerly Turgot 
had been Bishop of Durham. 

Later on Old Melrose became dependent on the 
see of Durham until the founding of St Mary’s, 
Melrose, by King David in 1136. The monks of 
St Mary’s, Melrase, came from Eievaulx Abbey in 
Yorkshire. Eichard, its first prior, was installed 
in 1136, but was removed from office in 1148 for, 
harshness to the abbot of the parent convent of 
Eievaulx. The next abbot was St Waltheof or 
Waldeous, a son of King David, and who 'ivas 
elected Bishop of St Andrews. The clergy of St 
Andrews Cathedral and many of the 5 irinoip>al 
noblemen in Scotland came to Melrose to announce 
his election. 

Another interesting fact connected with this in- ' 
terconimunion between the monasteries of England , 
and Scotland is that in 1211 Ealph, who was onte 
abbot of Melrose and afterwards , Bishop of Down, 
attended at Melroise to confer the Episcopal blesSing ' 
on. the newly elected abbot of Fountain’s Abbey in 
Yorkshire. 

We also learn that David Bernham, Bishop of 
St Andre'U's, and William Landells, also Bishop of' 
St Andrew.9, spent a considerable portion of their 
time in Yorkshire. In like manner the fanio-ns 
Cardinal Beaton of St Andrews was often in York- 
shire visiting the monasteries. 

At Melrose Abbey, in the year ,1730, a spacious; 
and secret subterranean vault was i discovered at 
the foot of a winding stair :near to the old wax- . 
ceEar in which the altar candles were : kept. Thefe 
appears to have been iio entry to , this . hidden 
chamber except , by lifting, up the first step of the 
turnpike staiiy and , the. vault .had ho window nor ; 
any, means of Tight; This ; yahlt had doubtless; 
been contrived.\and , constructed for ; concealing 
altar plate and ; other valuables, and it is pro- 
bable that . aU 'nhiwches. possessed^ similar hiding- 
places in those days. 

The determination to secrete aE valuables was a 
,, strikii^ . feature’ of the period of - the Eetormatiohi ;! 
. and it’m 'ehfjoiisito peculiar methods 

,; wefe iadopted to carry out this purposa, : ; , ; ; , 

;:;i.;,:4s;;,bnev: exainple to show' how hard presaed; the i 



priests often were in early tinjes, not long ago, near 
Cambridge, in England, a magnificent brass eagle 
lectern was found by some workmen at the bottom 
of a stagnant pond, where it had lain embedded in 
the mud doubtless since the Eeforination. This 
lectern has been cleaned, and is now once more in 
regular use in Isleham Church. 

But, returning once more to Melrose Abbey, we 
find that there is a subterranean passage leading to 
.several parts of the convent. This passage is so 
large that two or three persons liiay easily walk 
abreast through it. The main passage leads from 
the bakehouse (which is a short distance from the 
Abbey, and beyond the niill-Iade) to the church, 

, Foshroke states that subterranean passages were 
used for the private conveyance of valuables, for 
means of escape or communication with a garrison, 

^ and for sending out secret messengers. He further 
states that these subterranean passages sometimes 
ended in sewers, sand-pita, tombs, or church vaults. 
In all coast towns there was a subterranean means 
of communication with the sea from the castle or 
principal church. 

At St Andrews it seems to be an evident fact that 
the Castle and Cathedral are connected certainly 
by one if not more of such passages, as portions 
have been seen at different times, but no steps 
have been taken to follow them up. 

A sort of man-hole may have been the immediate 
entrance into an underground church or crypt, or it 
may have been the means of oommmiication with 
.subterranean passages of a winding kind leadhig 
into some such place. In all probability when the 
new and magnificenO Cathedral became the principal 
church in Scotland, most if not all of the ornaments 
of St Rule’s Ohiu'oh would be transferred to the 
Cathedral. 

Now, there is no doubt the Cathedral of St Andrews 
was very rich in presents of plate and massive orna-. 
ments ; in fact, to put it in plain terms, the build- 
ing would he greatly overstocked. For it.may easily 
be conceived that old ornaments would give place to 
new ones of a more elaborate kind, and such super- 
fluous ornaments would certainly not be girenaway 
or east, aside as valueless, but ou account of their 
sanctity would still be most carefully preserved, and 
nowhere so likely as a secret hiding-place. . 

, Besides St Rule’s Church there were many, other 
. churches and chapels in the ancient citj'' of St 
/Andrews. The Church of Holy Trinity in South 
: Street possessed niuiierous altars, all of which, as a 
matter of course, were furnished With the requisite 
. costly ornaments, image.?, &c. Next in importance 
: Woifld ::b the Church of St Salvador in North 

■ Street. ; :lWe; learn in ■ Lyon’s History of St Andrews 
./that Bishop Kennedy gave- to ; St Salvador’s. Ohnrclr 

■ not mnly ; ;;StoleSj tunica, dalmatics, and copes for - 
.. the.-pciests, but ..also chalices, goblets, basins, ewers, 

crosses, an image of the Saviour two cubits long, 
various gold and silver utensils, large hells, small 
musical bells, and silk tapestry for adorning the , 
church. 


These, of course, were only a few of the requisite 
ornaments for the several altarages which this most 
important church undoubtedly possessed. The next 
in importance probably was St Leonard’s Olmrch. 
There was also a : church, the ruins of which may 
still ho seen, on the Kirkhill, which ruins were only 
. discovered -wheE the battery was made. We must 
not omit to mention also the Churches of Blackfriars 
and Creyfriars, the chapel pf the Castle, the chapel 
at the Priory, avrd the chapel of St Mary’s College, 
all of. vyhich would possess numerous handsomely 
ornamented altars ; also St Peter’s, St John’s, and 
St Mary Magdalene’s. 

With regard to altars, there is one fact which is 
mentioned by John Henry Parker in his book on 
Gothic architecture, page 7, that ‘Anastasius fre- 
quently refers to the Pope’s gifts of altars, and 
nearly always they are recorded to be covered with 
pure silver, and sometimes- witVi gold,’ From the 
record of the great weight of the silver, it may 
he assumed that the altar was chiefly composed of 
the precious metal, perhaps a wooden framework 
only being used to keep the plates of metal in 
place. ' 

Now, the great and most important que.stion for 
113 to consider is this: Is it reasonable to suppose 
that all these costly valuables fell into the haiids 
of the Reformers? The writer tliiuks not. - :That 
some portion of the valuables did fall into the 
hands of the Reformers seems to be hiit a natural, 
conclusion ; but nevertheless I am, decidedly of 
opinion that only a very small . portion - yyas . or 
could have been seized. For it is 'perfectly iiir , 
credible that such clear-headed and ■ sharp-witted 
men as the clergy wore in those days would not 
devise some means to prevent any large portion of 
their treasure from falling into the hahds of enemies. 
And it seems to me there is no reason to suppose 
that even such cluxrches as Holy Trinity and St 
Salvador’s, &c., should not, in common with the 
Cathedral, have small crypts of their own for pur- 
poses of concealment. 

. But still, the probability is that the main store- 
house of all ecclesiastical valuables, especially for 
purposes of concealment, would be somewhere within 
the precincts of the Metropolitan Cathedral. . 

Any caskets containing relies of saints would be 
most carefully guarded; and the fact that; cryiUs 
were generally used for preserving such slirinok(of: 
which we know there were many at St Andrews) 
is an additional reason in favour of there being a 
crypt or crypts at St Andrews. t 

The subterranean passage, chainher, and staircase 
at the Castle (which have been recently discovered) 
are. beautifully hewn out of the solid rock, and the 
. artifleers of old at St Andrews seem to have been 
experienced adepts at cutting such , passages and . 
. wells out of .the rock with their pieks. The pick-; 
.marks are quite fresh in these excavations even now, 
and; this fact points to the idea that there may be 
vaults beneath St Andrews which are hewn nut of 
the solid rook. 
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It is most probable that tbe principal religions 
buildings at St Andrews were connected by means 
of secret subterranean passages. And there is no 
doubt of the fact that there was in the west cliffs 
a subterranean passage leading to the sea ; but the 
mouth of this passage has fallen in, or it has been 
filled up with debris since the new houses wei-e built 
on tile cliffs. No trace of this passage can now be 
found. 

Many old citizens remember such an opening, but 
their description : does not in any way oovreapond 
with the so-called smugglers’ cave which lies to the 
west of the baths. The writer believes that the 
coinmiinication with the sea would be somewhere 
in the cliffs immediately below the old Castle., 

Underground passages were not intended to be 
used as a common thoroughfare, nor to be in fre- 
quent Use. They wei>e only employed in cases of 
great eniergency, and were generally made so narrow 
that people could only pass through in single file. 
The advantage of such a construction must be 
Obvious to all. One man could do much towards 
keeping an army at bay, and though an enemy even 
did get into such a passage, it could be easily and 
quickly disposed of. If we take into consideration 
the round hole in the Castle passage, where the 
descent is now made into the lower passage by 
means of a ladder, might not that hole have been 
constructed so as to prevent more than one person 
from going in or coming out at a time ? 

Another point of interest in connection with our 
inquiry is the very large number of famous prelates 
who are buried in St Andrews. In Lyon’s History, 


page 198, we find the following: ‘It is stated, of 
the abbots of Melro.9e that after their death they 
lay in state for three days in the centre of the choir 
of their church, arrayed in their pontifical robes ; 
after which they were interred with their cro.sier, 
mitre, gloves, , ring, sandals, and a silver chalice on 
their breasts. As the priors of St Andrews were 
superior in rank to the abbots of Melrose, it is inore 
than , probable that the same ceremonies were ob- 
served at their funerals.’ From this we may infer 
how spleirdidly the bishops and archbishops of St 
Andrews (who were of the highest rank) must have 
been interred in the old Cathedral. 

By permission of .H.M. Board of Works, the St 
Andrews Antiquarian Society last year partly ex- 
plored the Lady Chapel, choir, the north and south 
aisles, the north transept partially, and the foun- 
dations of the great central tower. The four great 
pillars of this tower stand on a massive underground 
wall from twelve to fifteen feet thick,: previously 
unknown to us. Some well-built tombs of the old 
bishops and archbishops were met with, but they 
had been opened before and the bodies remoyed. It 
maybe necessary to send a boringr rod through the 
rock. No coins were found, but some beautifully, 
painted fragments of a reredos or altar-tomb were 
dug up, also some fine red, green, and yellow glazed : 
tBea, and pottery and bits of old stained glass. 

We hope to resume the exploration of the. nay e, 
south transept, and chapter-house this autumn, 
and some further investigations may be nooessavy 
in the vicinity of the liigh altar. Not a foot of . 
ground should be left unexplored. 
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jHE bull passant gules of the Borgias 
was certainly a .significant sign, deep 
there in the bowels of the earth, so 
far from the scene of the Borgias’ 
forgotten: triumphs. 

My two companions were beside 
me: in , an instant, and. both agreed that the hull 
placed there was a signal to tlie person who gained 
the secret of : The : Closed Book — ^ an invitation to 
search at that tpot', :,: i : 

All three of: u.s closely exantined the rough stones 
with which the low timhel was arched; hut none 
of tliom showed signs : of haying, , been disturbed. 
The, passage had, without doubt, been Constimc^^ 
by the Black Douglas as: a secret ineans of ingress 
and egress to his stronghold, and most probably :all 
trace , of it, had been lost, before the days of Godfrey 
Lovel. He and liis friend Malcolm had perhaps 
rediscovered it, and old Godfrey had there ;ingeni- 
qu.sly hidden the precious caflcat , Which, he had 
bronght from Italy, and which had for years pre-; 


viously been concealed in the fish-pond at Croyland, 
orCrowlaml, asit is nowspollBd. ^ . 

The position in winch the bull had been drawn, 
showed that it was, placed there to .attract the 
eye of the person possessing the, secret,' It would 
convey no meaning to any other. Yet,:althoiigh W'e 
searched hither and thither,: high and IqW, ive dis- 
covered no cavity or any place where: the , casket 
was likely to. be concealed. " i 

Presently, after fully half-an-hour’s search, Bred 
discovered upon the flat surface of :a stone some 
little distance, farther up the tv^npel : the unmexaT 
:* 15 ’ marked with the same paiiit, , ami evidently j)ut 
there by the same hand as 'that which had drawn 
the bull, . only with : one of those queer sixteenth- 
, century fives lilce a capital : N turned the wrong way 
'.about.' 

iGaa lMa mean that the place is fifteen paces 
off?’ 1 queried. 

,‘6r it may be . fifteen stones away,’ suggested 
Sammy) stMting :at onoe, to coun t . them, ‘ iWhyi 
lo,<ik he cried a few motnents latef ; 'here’s a: 
■hthuh:; that % 'been: removed at some time bi: other.’ 
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It was a block about two feet long, and when I 
rushed forward 'and touched it, it moved beneath 
" niy hand. 

Without a second’s hesitation I grasped it, and 
with all my iniglit tugged it out of the wall, allow- 
ing it to fall to the ground with a heavy thud, 
Sammy being oompelled to step aside quickly. 

TheUj plunging my hand deep into the cavity 
behind, I felt something and pulled it out, with 
a: loud cry of joy which was echoed by my two 
companions. 

: It was the long-lost Casket ! 

About a foot and a half long, ten iiiclies in height, 
andisix broad, it was covered with stout old un- 
tanned leather, the lid being curved and studded 
with nails. The look was an antique, and therefore 
a complicated one no doubt; but having no key, 
we at onee set to work to force it open with the 
short crowbar which I had carried down there. So 
stoutly made was that ancient box that had seen so 
many vicissitudes, and had been hid in the mud of 
, the abbey fish-pond at Crowland through all these 
years, that for some time I could not manage to 
force it open ; but after several trials in the dim, 
nnoertain light, I at length succeeded in wrenching 
up the lid, and there found within several old 
jewel-cases, which, on being opened, were found to 
contain those ryonderful emeralds which were the 
most valued treasures of the Borgias. 

We handled them gingerly, at my suggestion, not 
knowing whether those faded velvet-lined old cases 
might not be envenomed like the vellnin leaves of 
The Closed Book. 

, The jewels we examined were, however, magni- 
ficent in their antique gold settings. Three collars 
of wonderful green gems, each emerald the size of 
. one’s thumb-nail, and each set separately to form 
drops, were the first ornaments we drew forth-^ 
emerald collars of whieh, we knew, the world had 
never seen the equal. Several bracelets, pairs of 
earrings, and pendants were also among the collec-. 
tion ; one emeraldi uuset^ and evidently the greatest 
treasure, being almost the size of a pigeon’s egg—: 
a truly marvellous set of gems, the like of which 
none; of us had ever before set eyes Upon. 

, i There were eight small cases in all, seven of 
them; as full of jewels as they could hold, while 
the: eighth contained that which, in the. day of 
Luorezia Borgia, was more powerful and potent 
than the mere possession of wealth — a small sealed 
bottle of rock-crystal and a larger phial of greenish 
ijSenotian glass, the: latter containing ■ a thick ' dark- 
brown fluid. 

This latter discovery interested my companions, 
who were much puzzled by it. But I knew the 
ttlttb, and , told them so. That tiny crystal , bottle I 
contained the actual secret venom of the Borgias, 
given by Lncrezia to old Godfrey, and the dark- 
brown fluid was the antidote. | 

The secret poison of the Borgias was no longer 
a legend. We had it actually in onr possession ! 

I put iny hand again into the cavity, while Sammy 


raised a lamp td|peer within. But there was nothing 
else. 

. AVith our precious find stowed in our pockets we 
at last moved lip the incline, in order to explore the 
full e.xteiit of the subterranean passage. The casket 
itself interested me; and, handing my lantern to 
one of the others, I carried the heavy old box, 
wliiob through those centuries had contained treasure 
worth a king’s ransom. Then, delighted with our 
success, we pushed forward and upward, finding 
the air fresher nearly every foot we progressed, 
until at last, nearly three-quarters of a mile from 
the point where we had descended, the tunnel went 
suddenly Upwards; and we found farther progress 
barred by a huge oaken door strengthened by a 
kind of network of iron battens securely , bolted 
on to it. 

We tried it, but it would not budge. It was 
very strongly secured on the other side, and all our 
efforts to open it proved futile. 

Having battered upon it and used our crowbar 
to little effect, we beard a frightened and mufiied 
voice on the other side demanding who and what 
we were. 

‘Let us out, old chap !’ I shouted. ‘Can’t you 
open the door ? AVho are yon? ’ 

‘My name’s John Kirk,’ was the man’s hoarse , 
answer. ‘ Where are yoii, and ■who (ire: you ? ’ .: :. 

‘There are three of ns. AYe’ve keen along an : 
underground passage, and this is . the! end; idf ,ik. ' 
Where are we?.’ 

‘This is the old dairy in Threave . Mains. Wait 
a bit, and I ’ll get the master.’ . ’ 

‘Threave Mains 1’ cried Fred. ‘Then We’ve ■ 
passed right under the Dee into Balmaghie ! . Tbu 
can see the Mains from the . castle— an old white 
Amuse about three-qxrarters of a mile away. I hope 
the master, whoever he is, will let us oiit of this . 
very soon.’ 

We did not have to wait long; but the fact was 
that some old panelling in the ancient part of the : 
building, now used as a dairy, had first to be taken 
down, and tlien the door was revealed and opened, 
letting us out once again to the light of day. 

Truth to tell, we were . nothing loath to breathe 
the fresh air once more ; and the dirty and disreput- 
able figures we out as we emerged, I think, filled 
the good farmer with some suspicion. We told, 
him of oru’ explorations undergroimd, not mention- 
ing the treasure, of course ; whereupon the old man 
said, in his broad Galloway dialect : 

fijl’ve heard talk of a, passage under the river to 
the castle, hut I thought it was only a. fable. : I had : 
no idea it.ended in this wall.’ . 

. ‘. Well,’ said Sammy, ‘you go. down and have a 
smell .round yourself. Yon ’ll find, it interesting. 

. .You won’t want a boat in the future to get over 
to the island.’ 

AYhereat we. all laughed, and after examining the 
old oak panelling, and coming to the oonclusion that 
. the dairy was : originally the roost ancient; part of 
tlie ..house, we gave the farmer a trifle to ;r6pay .him : 
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for the removal of the woodwork, and departed, 
carrying the jewels, in their cases, secreted in. our 
pockets, and leaving the unfortunate Selby still a 
prisoner on the island, with Walter guarding him.. 
One thing was at least reassuring— •namely, that the 
casket, having been discovered beneath the hed of 
the river, could be claimed by neither of the owners 
of the property on either side. 

In the lightest of spirits we joined the high-road 
at the Black Bride Burn, and hurried along for a 
mile to the Bridge of Dee, where we knew we could 
obtain a boat to fetch Walter off the island. This, 
was done ; and while Fred and Sammy rowed hack 
np-stream, I idled at the wayside railway station 
close to the river, the whole of the jewels being 
transferred to my care, while the old casket had 
been wrapped in a newspaper we had j'Scked up 
by the roadside. 

The farmer at Threave Maius had looked askance 
at the old box until, in order to satisfy him, 

I showed that it was empty. He had no use 
for empty bo.xes, he said, laughing ; but lie was 
not aware of its precious contents then in our 
pockets. 

I had a long wait at the railway station ; but about 
six o’clock my companions returned, bringing Walter 
with them. The latter had feared, as we did not 
return, that some accident had liappened to us, and 
had been amazed to find Sammy and Fred, afloat, 
hailing him. 

Selby was. still at the place where we had secured 
llim, bound ; hand and foot, shouting and cursing 
until he was hoarse, and uttering all kinds of threats 
against us.. But we had secured the historic jewels 
of : the notorious Lucrezia, and now intended to 
make: the best of our way to Crailloch. With that 
intention, we therefore tidied ourselves as well as 
ive could, and walked on to Dildawn, the fine estate 
of bui host’s good friend Ohavlie Phillips, and there 
borrowed a conveyance to take us home, a distance 
of about fourteen miles as the crow flies. 

So disreputable was our appearance, so mysterious 
oui' movements, not to fUention the absence of guns 
or game-^bags, that oitr friend’s curiosity was aroused ; 
hut we inerely explained that we had been out for 
a day’s; excursion and . got stranded, the railway 
Being of no Use : to lis. Pie gave us; some whisky, 
smiled knowingly, but; was much phzHed. 

‘ My opinion is that you fellows have been up to 
some trick or other that yovi:bughtn’t to have been,’ 
was his remark as we drove away : 

;; ‘All right, old chap,’ shouted Fred ; Awe ’ll tell 
you all about it some day and the : smart pair of 
: bays swung away down the. drive; • 

We agreed to say ^nothing to any one, not: even 
to the; rest of the party at Oraillooh^ At; present, 
ill view of our forthcoming investigations at , Crow-: 
land, it waa not judicious to make any statement.^ 
We, had, forestalled our eiiemies at Threave, and ; 

: for the present that was sufficient. , ■ / 0 | 

;Our tardy and unexpected return gave rise,;,:tb' ,: 
• a, gobil cteaPof comment, as may be imagined. The..' J 


ladies of the party were soon around Sammy implor- 
ing him to tell them the reason of our mysterious 
movements, and many questions were put to Fred 
by the men. But to all we were diimh. We had 
been visiting friends was all we explained. 

‘Friends.!’ exclaimed Jack Handsworth, sucking 
at his cigar. ‘Been down a drain somewhere, by 
the look of your clothes ’—a remark that was greeted 
with considerable laughter. 

That night, after the others had retired, the four 
of us held a secret conclave in Fred’s study, where 
we examined our find, and discovered it to he even 
more remarkable and important than we liad at first 
believed. The emerald collars were magnificent ; 
but, besides what I have already enumerated, there 
was a magnificent Byzantine cross of diamonds, 
containing in the back the relic of St Peter which 
is known to have been the property of Lucrezia’s 
father, the Borgia Pope. In the Vatican archives there 
are several references to it ; but on the death of 
Alexander VI. it unaccountably disappeared, having 
been given, no doubt, to his golden-haired daughter. 
There was a heavy gold bracelet too, in the form 
of a serpent, and several fine rings. One, in gold, 
was engraved with the sacred tan, believed in the 
Borgian ei-a to guard the wearer against epilepsy; 
another, of agate, carved with an image of St John 
the Divine, which was worn in those days as a pro,-: 
tection from venom ; and in a third was set a piece 
of toadstone or bufonite (the fossil palatal tooth of 
the ray-fish Pyonodm), the most potent periapt tigainte 
black magic. 

The most interesting of all, however, was a heauti- ; 
fill ring of gold niello, of the fourteenth centuty,'; 
with a hollow bezel or sharp point pierced by two' 
tiny holes,: which had undoubtedly been used, to- 
contain poison. It was quite easy to see that tins! 

' ring, if charged with the deadly liquid, could he : 
used with fatal effect in a hand-grasp witli an efieiny , 
—a curio of world-wide interest, the actual poison- : 
ring of that veneficious hacchaute Lucrezia Borgia, 
which had caused the death of so many .nnsuspect- 
ing and innocent persons, from cavalieis in Ferrara 
to cardinals in Home. 

I turned it over in my hand and felt the eharp- ( 
ness of that fine needle-point. Sijrely the ; contro- 
versy regarding the venom of the Bofgias would 
now he set at rest for ever. 

The crj-stal perfume-bottle with its few drops of 
that deadly cantarella poison :T held to the light 
and exaniined it carefully, as well as the aiitidote—i- 
bpth presents, given to Godfrey by Lucrezia herself, , 
with instructions how to use them. 

I: was, in ’the act 'of; replacing both bottles ;in 
the old jewel-case, with its faded lining of purple, 
.velvet,,whea I noticed that , the top of the lining was . 

. loose, And oh touching it it fell away, and a small 
folded piece ?of . damp-stained parchment came into 
my hand. ■■ 

,;;Thete,v,was faded .writing uj^^ it in Godfrey’s ' 
erratic :scnpt, and the words I deciphered caused 
my heart to leap. 
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■E account of a, memorial \yiudow to 
be jilaced to the memory of Lord 
Salisbury recalled one of that dhs- 
criiniiiating statesman’s acts of justice 
in the offer of a knighthood, after 
many years of neglect, to . the great 
traveller and orientalist, Richard Burton. So does 
memory fly back to the past, and the pathetic line 
of Lamb recurs, ‘ All, all are gone, the old familiar 
facaa^’ ' 

The; writer first met Captain Richard Barton, as 
he was then called, in the summer of 188-, at 
Trieste,, where he succeeded the novelist Charles 
. Lever a.s English Consul. There was at this time 
still a considerable English colony in the Austrian 
' free port, consisting of merchants, some of whom 
,, remain there; a few ladies married to officers. of 
the Au-strian navy; and a considerable number 
of Scotch engineers, a very capable set of men 

■ employed in the arsenals of the Anstrian Lloyd’s 
and private engineering work.s. Bat the soul 
and life of the Englisli colony was Richard 
Barton. To meet him was to be fascinated by his 
commanding, figure, his leonine expression, and, 
above all, by his wonderful power of conversa- 
tion, At first .sight the keen, fierce glance from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows, the resolute mouth, 

■ and. the tawny Eastern complexion almost in- 
spired the stranger with alarm ; but this effect 
quickly disappeared on closer acquaintance. Then 
the kindly, soldier-like greeting at once put you 
at your ease. Some bright remark or interesting 
piece, of information at length led to conver- 
sation; in which Richard Burton quickly dis- 
covered the capabilities of his new acquaintance, 

. while ho at the same time imparted some fresh 
knowledge. ; i 

The writer was introduced to him by a resident, 
a considerable dealer in corn at Odessa and Trieste. 
It was in : a charming villa on the outskirts 
; of Trieste, near the Eortezza, that he first dined 
with the Burtons.: The party consisted of the 
: tvvo.Bnvtons, the Tice-Oonsul Edward Brock (whom 
. ;;Lady Burton desorihed.in a letter as ‘the kindest 
ft Weature On earth ’), his two daughters, the widow 
ij.of ; an; Austrian naval officer with her clumming 
the Countess of Gemmingen, the host and 
hostess, and myself. The dinner was to welcome 
' the writer, who had just come to Trieste to 
act as Consular chaplain. ‘Do you know, you 
are ibe only padre Richard has ever taken to,’ 
said Lady Burton to me as I sat by her side at 
dinner. ‘Richard was quite taken by your sermon 
on Sunday. He hasn't been to churcli for an age 
’ before,’ 1 afterwards discovered that Lady Burton 
was a rigid ; Roman Catholic, which subsequent 
events manifested; but we remained the best 
of friends till her death. The conversation was 
chiefly on political topics, Trieste tlien being In a | 


ferment owing to some demonstrations against the 
Austrian Government and the prospective bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, which subsequently became 
a matter of history. Tliough Burton hated the 
Russians, he equally hated the insouciance of the 
Turks, and thought that nothing less than an 
earthquake or the dismemberment of their country 
would awaken them from their profound lethargy. 
‘Imagine,’ said he, ‘the condition of an army 
whose soldiers will smoke cigarettes on a barrel of 
gunpowder 1’ He expressed great distrust of the 
Russians, and thought our Government sadly defi- 
cient in prompt action with the Sultan. He was 
scarcely fair to his opponent in the argument, 
Mr Edvrard Brock, who, being a staunch Comser- 
vative, supported the Government. No great love 
was lost between the two, Brock complaining that 
Burton was too supercilious and impatient of con- 
tradiction, and Burton taunting Brock with holding 
too insular views. 

On several occasions during the visit of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to Trieste to inaugurate 
the opening of the Exposition, Sir Richard Burton 
invited distinguished visitors to his house. How 
hospitable was the reception we have learned from 
' his niece, who tells ns that in three weeks the bill 
for guests was one hundred and sixtytthree pounds. , 
At a luncheon at which the Gount and Countess 
de Sales were present, together with ; other foreign 
visitors, it was a pleasure to observe the ease with 
which Sir Richard held the reins of the conversa- 
tion, speaking equally well in Erenoh, German, or 
Italian, or indeed in any language, , He was a 
supreme master of dialect ; and, as his published 
memoirs have shown, he was equally proficient in 
the Eastern and Western tongues. This arose from 
Ms extended travels, combined with a marvellous 
natural facility for the acquisition of languages 
owing to his ready sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of men. In addition, he was a keen 
and laborious student. To one who hud been of 
English parentage, brought up on the Continent, an 
officer in India, a consul in Iceland, a traveller in 
Palestine, a discoverer in Africa, the gift of tongues 
was necessary ; hut a knowledge of the grammar 
and dialects of any language could only be acquired 
by persistent effort. No subtle distinction in Ian- , 
gunge was 'passed over by Burton, who instantly 
detected any false quantity, spelling, or accent. 
Even of his friend the hostess, he said that she 
spoke ‘excellent French, but with an Irish 
'accent,’' ■ . ■ ' ■ 

-To see. Richard Burton at work was ; to : see a , 
man absorbed in his occupation. , Of his long suita - 
of rooms, one was laid out with small deal tables 
like those employed at a Civil Service examination, 
On.these ho would lay his books of reference, chiefly^ 
dictionaries and. .maps. Sitting with his manu- - 
script before him at one of the tables, he would 
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allow no refereiiee to pass without verification. 
He was exact to a degree, and while unsparing iii . 
his criticism of others, he was eiiually severe with 
himself. Being naturally of a quick and ardent 
temperainent, impatient of inaccuracy, and . Jealous 
for the e.viict proportions of truth, he sometimes 
seemed unduly irritable, but the irritation quickly 
passed if he were left alone. Yet there ivere 
occasions, when the gout (his persistent and last 
enemy), or the petty iutarriiptious of domestic 
affairs, or possibly the scarcity of money— not. 
infrequently accompanying so generous a nature 
—produced a kind, of cerebral storm. Then 
Burton would pack up his portmanteau, taking 
with him some, favourite author with whom 
•to beguile the time, aud drive off to the 
Opgina, wliere in a hotel at the summit of tlic 
hill he escaped the discomforts of domestic life 
and the smells of Trieste. Here the ivriter once 
witnessed Biehard Burton in one of his charac- 
teristic moments of jmssion, 

The dinner had been ordered at six. At half- 
past the hour it was not ready. The waiter w'as 
anmmoned. He made excuse. ‘Milk tonnerres — 
vmtreUeu I ' roared Burton, with a volley of unutter- 
able language which he only could translate. The 
waiter literally flow before the storm, looking back 
at the writer with ‘ Maie, mon Dieu, I' Anglais I’ 
The dinner quickly arrived, and with the soup 
Burton recovered his equanimity, though inveigh- 
ing, against all waiters, and the Triestin in 
particular. 

‘ I: can always manage him,’ said Lady Burton 
to me] ‘he is like a child.’ That she should 
liave done so was due to her exceedingly sweet dis- 
position and gentle manner ; for though Burton 
confessed lie had the temper of a demon, he said 
his , wife had that of an aiigel, Never were a 
pair moro equally matched. ‘One thing only 
would make me alter towards Dick,’ she said, 
in confidence to me, when telling me that the 
doctors had told her that she had a disease which 
would eventually be fatal ; ‘if ever he were xm- 
faithful to me I would drill him.’ This devotion 
to the man : of h^ made her repose the 

strictest cohfidehee in; him, while she evidently 
listened: with pleasure to his description, of the 
charms of , other: women, secure of her: hold on 
hisaffeotioua, 

Burton had the ^ greatest : admiration for the 
Emperor Francis: Joseph, and it was at’ Ms express 
'wish that the writer. 'attended : the; -op^^^ .giyen 
in His Majesty’s hOaOitr aftei] thO preseiitatioA 
levee. Though, like all Gontinental State, func- 
tions, it was held on §undayi the Eoyal :cdmihand . 
made it imperative : that the ;Engli.sh :ohaplain:,; 
should represent the English community ih. Trieste. 
The Imperial guard of honour: was: Very iinposing, 
and the soldier-like simplioity and geniality^ of] the , 
' Emperor of the most gracious character, , , 

On : the’ : occasion of Mr Brock’s birthday] : an: ; 
invitation was sent to Biehard and Isabel Burtph].- 


the Brocks, and one or two intimate friends to 
dine with the writer at the ehaplnincy. Very 
early the cook had searched the markets for all 
that was rarest and best in the August season 
for the repost. To this was adiled what was 
most characteristically English in liquids. Kiioxv- 
ing that Burtou was not an abstainer, I had aacur- 
tained from Lady Burton his favourite drink. I 
procured some Allsopp’s stout, and supplemented 
it with various xvines, among xvhich was tlie 
choicest Chianti which I could procure. The 
excellent Slav cooking effected quite on enticing 
meal, and when the dessert, which forms so neces- 
sary and pleasant a pjart of an Austrian repast, 
was reached, Burton was at his brightest and best. 
He told us tales of his African travels, and referred 
to the inaccuracies of the press with regard to 
Captain Speke. He comiflained only of the neglect 
which he had then received from the Government, 
and of the scanty recognition of the work he had 
done. We then had a hearty laugh over an episode 
of the afternooix. Lady Burton had asked the 
writer to accompany her to the quay. Stopping 
the cab where the Custom-House is situated, and 
where a sentry xvas moixnted, she begged me to 
engage the Custotu-House officer in conversation 
while she went aboard the ikfoj'occo to inquire 
about a ease of wine for the Consul. Presently a 
porter came with the case and some loose bottles, 
the latter being placed by my orders in the hottoin 
of the carriage. No sooner had this been done thaiv 
Lady Burton followed, and stepping into the cab, 
bade the coacliman drive off. Up to this nmment , 
I had kept watch, smoking a cigar, at the:xvindow 
of the carria,ge. The officer, seeing a case being ' 
placed in the carriage, was about to make inquiry, 
just as the coachman whipped up the horse. 

Burton smilingly saluted the offioer from the win- 
doxv. This xviis enough to allay any susjlicioh :} and,: 
returning her Excellency’s nod witli: a .:nnlitary: 
salute, he was soon oxxt of reach. : But ’the’ speed 
at which xve moved xvrought havoc among the 
loose bottles, and, soon the xvine xvas rixiining out, 
at the bottom of the x'ehiole. Burton pretended 
to soundly rate his Wife for exposing' him to a, 
charge of smuggling, and soiling the: reputatioh 
of the chaplain ; but of coxirsa I :took share of' 
the blame, aa the penalty had been already ,paid 
ill the libation from the broken bottles, It was- 
early in the morning that our merry party, broke 
up, and Sir’ Biehard hiimoroiisly asked , his xvifa’' 
to see iiim safely home through the vineyards of 
the Eortezza to their suite of rooms near the railway 
station. . 

: The, tinie spon came for my departure from, 
Trieste,: when. Lady Burton was on the, platform 
to.:bid me: farexvell. J , travelled viA yienna xvitli 
■ yiee-Gonsnl , Brook,, who had won his retirement., 
:,,,^ithm,-:iwo. :yeaik from this date I heard from 
'Lady, Barton the melancholy news of her talented 
.■Hhsb.ahd’g death, Noxy, after otir recent :wa,i’ ,xyitli' 
the ’ Arabs, .1: think of Burton as the, first : English-i- 



man who penetrated Somaliland, aild of the 
kindly heart that beat under the rough exterior 
of the traVelleiv the explorer, and the discoverer 
in C'entKil Africa. The hale old Emperor of 


Austria, whose pre.5enoe made Trieste for a time 
the centre of attraction, has long survived; but 
the name of Burton will always be enshrined 
in the memory of visitors to Trieste. 


WHAT AMBMOA HOPES TO OAIN BX THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 

IjORI) ROBERTS lately pointed out 
that it was to the Pacific that the 
centre of international gravity had 
now shifted. The Pacific was now 
connected with the Atlantic by 
no less than nine lines of direct 
communication, and others are under eon- 
sideivatioa. Prom a strategical point of view, 
they wottld. be surpassed when the canal across 
the Isthmus of Panamfl was built. America’s 
great opportunity for trade in the East was the 
subject of a long and interesting address by 
Mr H. 0. Mandeville, which was printed in the 
Mmira Daily Advertiser (New York). In reviewing 
the course of trade in Europe, Mr Mandeville said 
that after the battle of Waterloo the seat of trade 
crossed the Channel to England, where it remained 
undisturbed until recently. The trade-centre, he be- 
lieves, is now passing to America, which has already 
laid a good foundation for obtaiiring the control of 
the Pacific. The gateway to the Pacific is the Oarib- 
bean Sea, and the opening of the Panamd Canal 
will divert the commerce of western South America 
through its waters. All the Chinese ports south 
of Hong-kong will he nearer Mew York than any 
European port. Prom New York to Shanghai the 
new route will save two thoirsand miles, and four 
thousandmiles from New York to Yokohama. The 
.ports of Europe, will have no such advantage. 
When the Panamd Canal is read)', a tonnage of 
about seven I millions may be expected to go through 
its waters. Thus both the American and Atlantic 

■ j coasts will he nearer the East than Europe. Already 
There is a useful chain of harbours for steamers cross- 
.ing the Pacific, in Hawaii, Guam, Wake Island, 
ilntilla, and the Philippines, Water transport is 
• more, economical than that of land. Russia uvill he 
. less well off in: her dependence uj)on, overland rail- 

■ way?: communication, and we have yet to. see the 
;full .;outooin6: of ‘’ the Russo-Japanese war. ‘ If tlie - 
' :'0Bit0d? States increases during the next fifty years 

as in ‘the past, she will he ready to join with 
::Ejigland; tO' prevent any partition of China, and to 
: assist, in. devdoping. her. vast resources. 

AN ILLUSSaATED BLUE-BOOK. 

The hlue-hooks which, under Government autho- 
ri ty, arc issued from time to time from the Stationery 
.Office cannot be; said to have a very general circula- 
tion. They are of great service to the statistician. 


to members of Parliament, and to writers who wish 
to become thoroughly acquainted with any par- 
ticular subject dealt with in their pages, for the 
information given is unquestionably accurate. But 
from the general point of view they are not enter- 
taining reading. A new departure has been initi- 
ated in the blue-book just issued as a report on 
the Bahamas, for it is abundantly illustrated with 
photographic views of the islands and their few 
industries, the principal of which is the sponge- 
fishery. The object is presumably to attract visitors 
to these, beautiful islands, which have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them from the circumstance 
that they were the first of the western lands 
discovered by Columbus. Official recognition of 
photography is also instanced by the action of the 
Postmaster-General of Australia in inviting designs 
for pictorial post-cards illustrative of the various 
states under his sw'ay, with a view to attract settlers. 
The same action may be looked for on the ipiart of 
the authorities of our other colonies. 

THE ORIGINAL AERIAL EAILWAT. 

One of the most remarkable and sensational 
religious ceremonies in the whole of. India takes 
place annually at Kulu in the Himalayas. As the 
following ceremony has been seen by few Europeans, 
a description of what is perhaps even more remark- 
able as an athletic feat than as a religious ceremony 
may he of interest. . Prom a cliff overhanging a 
precipitous gorge several hundred feet wide and 
over a hundred feet deep a rope is stretched, of 
which the other end is fastened to a strong stake 
on the opi^osite side of the ravine. The rope is of 
great length, nearly two thousand five hundred feet, 
and when it is stretched tant the ti2iper end will 
be several hundred feet higher than the lower end. 
Down this terrible incline the victim or performer 
slides, the precaution having been taken to wet 
the rope to prevent it from catching fire from the : 
friction. This headlong descent is effected as fol- 
lows : The performer sits astride on a kind of rough 
■wooden saddle fitted with: holes through which the 
rope is threaded, while to his legs are attached 
bags filled with sand to enable him to uiaintaia an 
iqn-ight position during his headlong desoent, and 
also to increase the momentam. The lower end of 
the, rope is wound round with ruga and carpets in 
order to check: the descent at landing, and prevent 
the Jkwi, , as, the performer is, called, from dashing 
Ilia brains,: out against the. pole , to . which the rope 
is fastened. The first few hundred yards of the , 
descent is accomplished with lightning velocity, as is 
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indicated by the stream of smoke which follows in 
his Wake. The incline then diminishing, the pace 
becomes slower and slower, so that by the time he 
reaches the goal he is able to stop himself without 
danger. , The nnderlying motive of this onrions 
ceremony is, that if the flight is .safely accomplished, 
prosperity is as.sured to the crops for that year. 
This sentiment natnrally minimises the danger of 
the feat, as it is to every one’s interest that it should 
be safely accomplished. Indeed, a similar motive 
is at the bottom of certain, religious festivals in 
Roman Catholic countries. A well-known example 
of this is the ffite of the Scoppio at Tlorence, when 
a dove, albeit, an artificial one, performs an aerial 
flight of a somewhat similar nature on a wire 
stretched from the summit of the high altar of 
the cathedral to an ox-wagon filled with fireworks 
which is stationed in front of the west door. This 
Himalayan ceremony can be traced back for hun- 
dreds of years, and the men who perform the feat 
forna a small distinct caste. 

MORE JACOBITE GLEANINGS. 

If we are to judge hy the number of books, 
booklets, and articles alwaj's dropping from the 
press about the heroes of the ’45 and Jacobite 
history generally, there seems to be no falling off 
in interest in connection with that fascinating 
theme. The continued popularity of Dr Robert 
Chambers’s Histoi'y of tho EehelUon is another evi- 
dence of interest. One might have imagined that 
the : field was quite bare did we not have fresh 
gleanings from time to time from State archives 
as weU as from the charter-chests of Highland and 
Lowland families. Two recent publications of the 
Scottish History Society are The Lyon in Mourning 
and the Journals of John Murray of Broughton, 
both .of which were subjects of articles in this 
Journal (1895--98). Lord Rosebery prepared a 
list : of: persons . concerned in the Rebellion of 
1745-46, and Mr "W. B. Blaikie also prepared a 
painstaking itinerary of the movements of Prince 
Charles Edward, Mr Sanford Terry, Mr Drum- 
mond Norie, and others hays also written on 
Jacobite subjects. Andrew Lang has published 
half-a-dozen yolnmes , at least on the subject, 
including: Pioicte ifce R^ The Inverness Gourier 
has printed ‘A Contribution towards a Jacobite. 
Iconography ’ in the shape of a list of all the 
portraits and illustrations having any bearing on. 
Jacobitisiii ; \yhile a successful Jacobite Exhibi- 
tion was lield at Inverness in :.thB autumn of 1903. 
Recent oontributic|iis to the literature of the subject 
are J acobite Gleanings froni State. Manuscripts,, by J. 
Macbeth Eorbes (Oliphant), on': flie. JPgrty^; 

Five arid, its iferoes (W, J, Hay), and The: Land' of 
{Prince Charlie (John, Hay), an illustrated booklet.. 
The finst brochure gives short sketches of Jacobites, 
with a: narrative of the transportations in 1746.: , 
Possibly many of those so dealt with, .may have; 
welcomed death rather than be cribbed,: cabined,' and ;■ 

; tonfined on board the wretched prison-ships : of the' 1 


period. Some were pardoned on condition of their 
enlisting into His Majesty’s service to go abroad; 
and it is curious to read at a time when Canada 
promises to become our best colonial asset that 
Government was so desirous to get soldiers to help 
in the ‘reduction of Canada’ that an oifer was 
made in. June, 1746 of a bounty of thirty pounds 
to be paid in bills of credit, a share in the plunder 
obtained from the French, a blanket to each man, 
and a bed for every two men. The editor of Side- 
lights on the Forty-Five and its Heroes has been 
fortunate enough to secure, amongst various other 
documents, the original manuscript of John Home’s 
Histonj of the Rebellion. It appears that there is 
a likelihood of Horae’s book being reprinted, em- 
bodying unpublished portions of the manuscript. 
The manuscript materials for Home’s History quoted 
in the above volume are all interesting. The rebels 
of 1745 when in Glasgow are described as amounting 
to three thousand five hundred, about one thousand 
of whom were in good condition. The residue were 
badly clothed, many of them, in rags and bare- 
footed, ‘ but make no ceremony in taking stockings 
and shoes off any persons that they meet.’ There 
are chapters on ‘The Good Lochiel’ and on ^ Three 
Jacobite Maps,’ with a reprint of the experiences 
of James Ray, a 'Whitehaven man. There are 
plans of the battle of Falkirk and Culloden,: and 
portraits of Prince Charles Edward and the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

KAPOOK. 

Every year that busy centre of commerce Amster- 
dam receives nearly a thousand pounds’ weight 
of a curious and interesting vegetable substahoe 
known in Java and in the trade as kapook, which, 
amongst other purposes, is found very usefuT for 
stuffing cheap mattresses and pillows. It is a sort 
of yellow wadding which nature uses as a:ooveiing,, 
for the seeds of certain trees' in the Malaccas. : Its 
fibres being very non-resistant, it has, been , fdimd 
impossible to spin or weave it ,“ but it gives 
excellent results for bedding, making a limttress 
delightfully soft if it is exposed to the sim 'hefore 
being used. It is exceedingly light arid buoyant ; 
in this greatly surpassing cork, as it; will support 
in the water thirty-five , tirtieS : its "own weight. 
The tree whence it is derived (erioderidron) grows 
rapidly, and in the sebond year is twelve to 
■fifteen feet high, :but : it only fruits abundantly 
in the fourth season. Like, the cotton-plant, It 
bestows two gifts on ihan:; the. speciaT Waddings 
mentiohedj’.which::lineS^;ri^ husk, and the oil ex- 
tracted from, the, seeds, which is specially used 
in the Chinese, markets; The. threads of the soft 
fibreitaken frdni tlte pods are light yellow, rather 
silky, and only about an, inch , in length. They 
, are made into thin rings, and kapook,; it is said, 
mever decay's. Besides the ever-increasing uses to 
which this curious vegetahle product; is put, causing 
; the culture of .the eriodendron to make great strides 
in the Dutch; Indies, while efforts: are, being made to 
‘'.Guitivate .it ill similar climates, it: has been :snggested 
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: Hat excellent life-saving apparatu!3 at sea might be 
made from this floating substance, which should 
be in the form of mattresses and cusliions easily 
obtainable in a moment of danger. Three hundred 
grammes of Icapook will support a man of ten stones 
five pounds in the water ; and experiments made in 
the Garonne, hy a French society with articles made 
of this wadding, which had previously been soaked 
in water for eighteen hours, gave excellent results. 
One small mattress supported several men, and it is 
probable that soon all ships’ beds will be made of it. 

GEOGB,APHT XS COMMERCE AND .EDUCATION. 

Mr H. J. Mackinder, Reader in Geography at 
the University of Oxford, in .speaking to the Royal 
. Scottish Geographical Society on the Material 
Resonfees of the Empire, said we wanted to in- 
; dnee all the nnivarslties of the land to take up 
: the subject of geography, notably in connection 
■' . ivith the training of secondary teachers. They 
: .should deepen their teaching in the case of a 

■ certain number of graduates for the purposes of 
; geographicjil research. In the new London Uni- 

■versity, geography was a compulsory subject in 
d;he faculty of political science and commerce. Mr 
", Maclcinder said we had eight essential elements in 
; considering our material .resources. Two .were in i 
. the. north temparate .ioue, .the, British Islands and .| 
British' ::North :Aiheriaat'tw^^ were mainly in the, 

' ;sotith,.,i;sinperatp iltbne, .South Africa and, Australia ; ' 
three .were tropical or .subtropical, such , aa the 

■ British Indies "aiid ^ Ceylon, Borneo, .the : Straits 

, ‘Settlbinehls, ; and;':,^ - ,tb® ^ eighth element , 

:. Was theibeeani'Ui.e' highw distant 

■ ..( parts; ol’.oiir . Empire. ■,' .The fact; that the : British 

. JslahdS .stood, ■npon;,;a .grSat aubnierged platean, i 

■ wdiioh IgavA this poimtry. , a tidiil, motion varying' 

1 . from'.twenty to forty' feet,. 'was an immense resource. 

;i: ■ Ef'tbe; time onr„ooal-,snpp)ly was used dip that tidal ; 
.. . power might' be available. ,, ' Ehis country; had the ' 

advantage, ; also, .of , the great momentum acquired 
.-in the past, (Which expressed Itself commercially 
> in the -large amount of ,ca|)ital accumulated. At 

■ present in . Great Britain we produce about a 
, :flfth of the wheat We consume ; hut an area the 
;(,: ;,sue of. .England and 'Wales, even with a four years’ 

' rotation of crops, would produce all the wheat 
required by the population. 'We Ixave thirty 
'(i million sheep in Britain, we have a country in 
Which there is abundant moisture without 
' excessive ' rainfall, we have a coal-supply which, 
is oalonlattd to last from fifty to one hundred 
years, the momantwn from the past, and the great 
. final resource of thfe tidal power round their shores, 

, The balance of Canadian possibilities lay rather 
in the west than in, the east, and that ooimti’y could 
produce all the wheat required by tlie world. He 
estimated its ultitpate population at seventy-five 
millions, Nigeria was capable of supplying all 
the cotton required for the manufactories of Great 
Britain; ootfon-growing in the United States was 
confined to a mere etrip of country. There are | 


obvious limitations in South Africa and Australia, by 
reason of uncertain rainfall. The time might come 
when by some system of radiometers we should receive 
the sun’s rays direct, and convert them into rotary 
motion. 

,AN OPALISED DOGFISH. 

Since they were first discovered, the famous 
opal-fields at Wliite Clifts, New South lVales, have 
yielded manje curious fossils, particularly those of 
prehistoric marine life. But the latest discovery 
is a most extraordinary one, and will prove of the 
deepest interest to the scientific world. It is that 
of a fossilised, or rather opalised, member of the 
.shark family, which was found on Block No. 9, at 
a depth of thirty-five feet from the surface, The 
Sydney press states that the specimen measures 
three feet six inches from the snout to the tip 
of the tail The body is in seven .sections, the 
circumference of the largest of which (the head 
and .shoulder, portion) is eighteen inches; each 
section is six inches in length. The deeply indented 
eye-sockets show very plainly, ‘and thin veins of 
purple opal encircle the fish from tip to tip.’ At 
the month these veins mate an oblong and clearly 
defined course, though the : continuity is occasion- 
ally broken. No , particulars as to weight are 
given; hut as the fossil Rais been sent, to London, 
these and other, matters of' interest will 
determhied. .It was . purchased frdm : tlip .; finders, 
by. an dpai-buyer named' Murphy. Many^^^ 
plate; '‘opalised,’ ' 'fish , and , 8l>.ells,/&o,, have . been, 
foinid on the White Cliffs , opai-fieldsj wh tends to 
prove that .Central Ahstralia, was once aii ocean-bed; 
liUt nothing ^ so; satisfactory , aa this specimen had 
hitherto been discovered. Tbe average opal-miner, 

. however, is not Usually given to the study of pre- 
, hiiStorio remains, and no doubt many very valu- 
.abls: eyidenoes. of the time , when the world was 
yonng have been broken . Up .and tossed aside as 
worthless. .Many years ago,-, on. the Cilbert .River 
in North Queensland,, the writer was shown; an' 
absolutely perfect fossilised specimen of a gavial 
which had been found by a party of alluvial diggers 
at a depth of twenty-five feet, in what had once 
been the bed of a creek. 'When discovered it was 
in a semicircular position. The finders broke it 
into three pieces. The head, with the long, slender 
muzzle, was given to the local publican (in ex- 
change for a bottle of whisky) to adorn his har- 
shelf ; the other pieces were thrown on the 
( iniillook-heap of the claim. In ; I860 a landslip 
nccurred in the neighbourhood of the Hastings 
River in ;Ne'W South Wales, and an enormous and; 
; perfect specimen of the great sea-perch was dis- 
covered. The grandfather of the writer, who took 
; a deep, interest in such matters, sent . four men 
with .a dray and team of six 'horses to convey the 
( find to Port Macquarie— a ; distance of ; forty-two 
miles through the roadless hush, giving the men- 
detailed instructions as, to the; packing, &c, , Unfor- 
timately, on the return Journey the dray became 
embedded in a quicksand at the month of a 
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creek on Lie coast; and, to save tke horses and. 
dray, the men tijiped this valuable fossil out. It 
was never recovered ; hnt the ineident formed the 

theme of a sermon by the Eev. Canon O’E , 

who told his congregation on the following Sunday 
that ‘the discovery of these fossils led to absurd 
statements being made as to their age by people 
from w'hose education and position more belief in 
the authenticity of the Soriiitnres might be ex- 
pected. To assert that this fish was perhaps six 
thousand years old ivas rank infidelity and a dis- 
belief in the Book of Genesis.’ 

ranusmiAL scoTLAKD. 

^ An old summer-house in the grounds of Moray 
House, Canongate, Edinburgh, is still a landmark 
in Scottish national progress, for it was there that 
the comini-ssionevs gathered after dinner to sign the 
Act of Union in 1707, although tradition says they 
had to fly and do it elsewhere, so unpopular was 
the Act. In three years the bioentenai'y of that 
event will fall due. These two hiuidred years have 
been the most prosperous the country has ever 
knomi, although John Hamilton, Lord Belliaven, 
only voiced much of the popular feeling at the time 
ill the Scottish Parliament in a speech on the pro- 
posed union. All sorts of ealauiities were to hapipen. 
None could destroy Scotland save Scotland’s self. 
‘Hold your hands from the pen and you are safe,’ 
was Lord Belhaven’s advice, which fortunately was 
not accepted. , The industrious tradesman has not 
been loaded with new taxes, neither did he eat 
saltlesa porridge j nor did the plonghinan curse the 
day of , his , birth, dread the expense of his burial, 
and become ‘uncertain whetlier to marry or do 
worse.’ The inarriage with England has, on the 
contrary, been happy aiid successful for Loth suitors. 
Scotland’s Industrial Souvenir, edited by Mr Alan 
J. ’Woodward, and published by Beinrose & Sons, 
Derby and London, ,, is. only one amongst many 
testimonies, if , these were needed, to Scotland’s 
quickened commercial activity. The chief towns, 
with their leading indiistries, are in this volume 
passed in review, ; and certainly the- progress made 
since the Union is remarkable. If Glasgow should 
one day decide to absorb a few mote of her suburbs, 
her populatiouj which now stands at over seven hun- 
dred thousandj . would be over a million. Here the 
steam-engine and the marine-engine were cradled, 
and something like thirty million pounds arel 
. sunk in shipbuilding plant.. The British Admiralty 
spends several miBionsanitually on the ’ .Clyde. ..'Iron 
and steel works, locomotive yrorks; chemical indus- 
tries, and a healthy home tad :fQrejgii trade are 
features of Glasgow commercial: life. The atmo- , 
sphere of Edinburgh is Calmer, -with less: commercial. .. 
rush hut more beauty of situation, Law, education, 
printing, brewing, and many mindr industries thrive.; , 
in . the capital, which is; also extending: its borders. 
The description of Edinburgh is rather high -pitched, 
in, this volume ; but the facts given about Dundee, ' 
Aberdeen, and other Scottish toiyns are both inter- 


esting and . instrnctive. An Engli-shman, Dr John 
Eoebnek, planted the iron industry at Carroii in 
1760 ; hut "Watt, Symington, Henry Bell, and the 
Napiers, shixibuilders, were all Scotsmen. One 
hardly knows whether England has been more 
indebted to Scotland or if it is the other way. 
Certainly Scotland has always retained its indi- 
viduality. 

CO-OJ?]!RA'IIVE HOLIDAYS. 

Co-operation in this sense has nothing to do with 
co-ojjeration in business, but means that every one 
should aim at heljung every one else to have a good 
time when, on holiday. The Co-bperativo Holidays 
As.sociation, in connection with the National Home 
Eeadiiig Union, dates from 1887,-aud since then 
has been the means of bringing a vast amount of 
brightness and healthful purpose into the lives of 
all who have entered into the aims and spirit 
of its founders. It offers a cheap and liealtby 
holiday on simple lines, combining physical and 
intellectual enjoyment. The mountains and the 
moors and the quiet countryside, rather than the. 
conventional holiday - resort, are preferred ; and 
during open-air excursion.s the opportunity is taken 
of talks by well-informed naturalists and enthu- 
siasts on country subjects. There are now guest- 
houses or holiday -centres at the Abbey House, 
■Wliitby; Park Hall, Hay field, Dei'bySi.ire • Bos- 
castle, Cornwall ; in the vale of Newlands, Kes- 
wick ; at Portrush ; the Galway Grammar School, 
Galway j Bangor ; and at Ardenconiiel, Eow, near 
Helensburgh. The charges are extremely moderate, 
and at some of the aentres, where the chaises are 
something like a guinea a week, guests have .to, 
see to making their own beds and blacking , tbeir 
own hoots. The servant question has been so far 
solved by engaging the service of ladies .called 
‘domestic helpers,’ who work under soraewliat ideal, 
conditions as regards status and ojiportunity, and wbb 
aid in every way the enjoyment of those who, come 
for a holiday to the centres. The idea canie first to 
a Congregational minister, Mr T. A. Lecnard, of 
Colne, Lancashire, who saw how utterly incapable . 
many young people were of taking a rational hoHr 
day. There was thoughtless spending of money 
and ail inane type of amusement, as: well as un- 
healthy crowding iu lodging-houses. A rambling- 
club was first formed; then there was some moun- 
tain climbing in the Lake Country. Dt Patou, 
of Nottinghani, annexed the idea for his , Home 
Beading Hnion,';’ and his son, Mr : Lewis Patou 
(headmaster of Manchester :Grammar School), Canon 
Eawnsleyj,.:and others have been : a great strength 
to the movement, wliicli is growing every year. 
Many professional and business men give up their 
sumffler .hoiidays: and act; as leaders of piarties at 
the various : centres. The , society seeks to culti- 
,vate ' charaoter by. comradeship, helpfulness, simpli- : 
.city, aiid reverenee. . Luxury and displaj’- are not; 
encouraged at. the guest-houses, which were started 
:at :ftrst:;;ii,itad industrial class, biit at vphich 

now.’ .b.usiness, and middle - class : people,; teachers, : 
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and others prodomiiiftte. Three-quarters of the 
guests are by no iuean.9 of^ the wage-earniug class. 
Those who do go seem sure of . a cheery and health- 
ful holiday at any of the centres— a holiday which 
leaves no bad taste in the mouth, but is full of 
inspiration for working days. : All. infomiation 
.about the movement may he had from its founder, 
. Ur T. A. Leonard, Park Hall, Hayfleld, Derbyshire, 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

■ A bulky-looking volume, 27te Gountry Gentleman’s 
EstcUe Boole, 790J, edited hy W. Broomhall, and pub- 
lished at the offices of the Country Gentlemen’s 
Association, 2 IVaterloo Place, London, is a veritable 
oyolopasdia of all matters of current and permanent 
interest to landowners, farmers, and factors. The 
: aims of the association are the ai^plying of the 
principle of combination for the benefit of agricul- 
ture in. every practical way ; thus expert advice and 
assistance may be given as to the sale and letting of 
: farms and see d-testing. It is an attempt to realise. 
' what was an ideal of Lord Wincliilsea ; and as agri- 
culture is passing through troublous times, the editor 
believes it behoves everybody connected with it to 
. draw . closer together and secure the support that 
comes from, co-operation. The conditions of success 
for the farmer of to-day are laid down as the same 
as in other pursuits ; the man must know his trade 
and be prepared to give his whole energy to it ; he 
must avoid speculation, take advantage of the teach- 
ings of the teohiiioal schools, and be ready to avail 
liimself of opportunities. We have already (Decem- 
ber 1902) given a recipe for preserving eggs by 
means of water-glass j there is a page in this book 
dealing with that subject, but in another seobion 
the cold-storage system is recommended; as superior 
even to^ this method. As interesting a subject 
as any to' the general reader is the section en- 
titled ‘Making Light of the Wind.’ In Ohamber^s 
: Journal for 1 8 98 this subj eob vras dealt with under 
the title of ‘Wasted Wind.’ We learn that since 
Pebruary 1899 Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, near 
Wakefield, the residence of Mr Simon Oolheck, 

. has been entirely lighted by electricity with 
motive -pow'er from, the wind alone, and that 
; never once has the light failed. A plant capable 
of lighting a residence can, it appears, he run at 
an. annual cost of thirty pounds. Taking twelve 
^hundred pounds as the amount sunk in the in- 
’Stalmentj . at an annual charge of 4 per cent, this 
works out at seventy-eight jjoundJ a year.. The 
engines are by Messrs Shepherd & Watney, and 
the plant is so? simple that the head-gardener 
. mastered its rise at once, and does what is required 
in; a; few hours a week; The engine is of the geared 
‘Simplex’ self- regulating type.;. The mud- wheel, 
;lhirty 'feet in: diaineteivis mounted, on a hexagonal 
steel trellis: tower thirty-five feet high, with two plat- 
• formai and a ladder: for; oiling. : The dynamo was 
supplied by Messrs Edmonson. The other : matters 
dealt with include the law of estates, poultiy-farm-- 
ing, the egg-trade, the Motor:Oar Act of 1903,Wport; 


trade in horses, forestry, manures, inexpensive cot- 
tages, feeding-stuffs, breeding of horses and hares, 
and all subjects interesting to the agriculturist. A 
list is given of the land-agents in the United Eing- 
dom, which should of itself prove a handy and useful 
feature. No man receives more good advice and 
acts less on w'hat lie receives than the average farmer ; 
but tlie reading and digesting of this volume should 
supply hints and guidance, help his bank balance, and 
iinprove the condition of those dependent upon him. 

OLD SDEVIVALS IN ATllEB. 

In an article in the May number of Oliambers’s 
Journal, -p. 336, it is stated that the two buttons 
on the back of men’s waisted coats were originally 
used as a supiiort for the sword-belt. A corre- 
spondent writes that he has always heard that the 
original reason for having two buttons was that 
in the olden days dandies Wore such long tails to 
their coats that it was necessary on a muddy day 
to turn them up and loop them bn to the two 
buttons. Buttons on the small Of the back would 
be of little use for supporting a sword-belt. Other 
survivals are interesting; for instance, the belt round 
a groom’s waist was, in the days of the pillion, a 
necessity, as the lady held on by same.. : The ribbon 
round a man’s bowkr hat is a feminiscenCe of . a time 
when hats were made in a siniple way.:; A., piece of 
cloth was cut into a circle and a smaller Circle, drawn 
on it, in which sundry holes were cut or: tape-lobiis 
sewn ; a cord witlx tassels or a common string was 
passed through the loops or holes, and tlien tied 
to fit the owner’s head. Of course, once tied, the 
hat fitted withoxit further tying and ; untying. The 
Roman Oatholio clerioal hat still shows the cord 
and tassels. The three lines on the back of gloves 
are a reminiscence of the old steel gauntlet. Per- 
haps the most extraordinary survival of all is our , 
Episcopal mitre, which in various shapes and forms 
is worn by Anglican as well as by Eonian and Greek ' 
Catholic bishops. The high-priest of the fish-god 
Dagon, amongst the ancient Philistine, s, wore a mitre 
shaped like a fish-head. The Grand Lama of Tibet 
wears a kind of mitre ; so does the Emperor of China 
when he assumes his priestly robes and blesse.s the 
nation. Eor the original, .see Helps to the, Study of 
the El Jle, plate 49. The Jewish mitre was turban- ; 
shaped, with a hand round the head. 

: so: A , NIGHTIEGAL®.. 

Sweet warbier of the night, whose varied lay, 

Now high .and clear, now soft and melting, fills 

The air with music, and my hosom thrilla ; 

. 'With strange, sweet symp.athy, what tiinO; I; Stray 
. On dewy lawn or Mossom-soatter’d way ; . 

Thy liquid voice, that thro’ itiie bush’d air trills, 

; With ehariu myst9i-iou3.;ali the tempest stills : : ; ; 

: Within :my breast, . throng’d % : the cares of day. : : 

A thousand songsters sing 'by sunlight glarejv: 

In lusty choir, and aU the ear delight:; 

, But, .sweetest thou, for that thou pour’ st thy rare 
, . And tuneful numbei's, thro’ the lone dai'k night. 

■ So sings the chasten’d soul to God alone 
::A heavonly :song ’midst joys of: earth unknown !. 

J, B, P. 
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VISITORS AND VISITED. 


13y Katharine Bureill. 


WNG ago there was a well-known form 


of entertainment that has, T fear, 
gone to join many other good old- 


' fashioned things in the kingdom of 
i the Dodo. It was called Spending 
the Day. Very often the invitation 
was worded, ‘ Come and spend a lowj day,’ or ‘ Be 
sure and come early;’ but no mention was ever 
made of food. Naturally, yon. could not exist 
from 11 A.M. (when you arrived) till 6 p.m. (when 
you departed) without food, but you were not 
specifically hidden to either luncheon or tea; these 
were understood to he part of the Spent Day. It 
was delightful, it was leisurely, and jmrticularly 
attractive to elderly ladies and small children; the 
former carried caps and knitting in round baskets 
not unlike Japanese straw tea-cosies, and the latter 
had their white pinafores and strapped .shoes carried , 
for them, I am not at all sure that the invitation 
was not coiiditional ; j'oti went if the d,ay was fine, 
if it were wet you went another day, but you 
always went. It was not merely an invitation for 
asking’s sake — ask them and get it over; but you 
were really expected, and I do believe the hostess 
was disappointed if yon could not go. For children 
it was ideal, especially if the visited owned a garden 
or a swing ; sometimes they even had a pond, damp 
but entrancing. You were deposited hy a nurse 
early in the morning and retrieved by her in the 
evening, and you invariably returned hoine breath- 
ing through wool. I .cannot remember if all my 
happy Spent Da3fs had remarkably cold , evenings ; 
but I do remember the wet, fluffy taste of gray 
Shetland shawl— a wonderful shawl ! that wound 
round and round till I looked like a gray parcel, 
and that ended in a tight, hard knot somewhere 
about the middle of my back. Bar the shawl, they 
were very happy daj^s, full of simple home-grown 
pleasures and very simple wholesome food. ,. I, do 
not think the ’plain roast-miitton dinner and . the : 
ol’dinaryj old-fashioned nursery games would apjpeai 
; ; No. 348.— VoL. VII. : {Ml 


to the modern up-to-date child. Wyemarlce would 
be distinctly bored with the Fairchilds, though 
poasibly interested in the extensive wardrobe of 
Miss Augusta Noble, who.se poarl necklace, pink 
silk sash, and embroidered muslin made poor Lucy 
so envious. Imagine a spend-the-day party given 
by Anna Ross (the orplian of Waterloo) to such a 
mixed assemblage as Little Henry (his Bearer left 
in the hall), Harry and Laura accompanied by the 
faithful Peter Gray, Harvey Cheyne .Ml of, chciek 
and dollars, and Miss Tempe Vero-Taylor, our latest 
modern child. What a party ! Only a really sensible, 
strong-minded person like Little orphant .Annie 
could keep them all in order. Well, well! we 
must go with the times, and if we have a sneaking 
fondness for Henry Fairchild or Pet Ainslio, we 
have still to own that the nowadays story-book 
children are often very fascinating and arnnsiug 
little iiersonages ; still, they are personages, and the 
old-fashioned kind were just children. Paid pomhey 
knew more than Dr Blimber---' I ’d : rather he a 
child ’ — ^but of course there will always be the 
Blimberian point of view. 

If neither grown-ups nor children care for anj'- 
thing so mild and tame and peaceful as ‘spending 
long days,’ both of them have plenty of other enter- 
tainments offered them. For one thing, the grown- 
ups have infinitely more invitations to stay away 
from home; Why pebple, are so anxious to leave 
their own comfortable firesides— -was it Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes whose definition of happiness was 
four feet on the fender ?— and scuttle : off to stay 
with all and, sundry, I camiot imagine. To begin 
with, if yon tako up the r61e of visitor you must 
possess a •vvondefful fund of accommodating , ami- 
ahility.', ' I know this is true because I once heard 
spiiiehne described as ‘a nice, pleasant, civil little 
wpinatL who need never unpack her ,bbx;es I’- So); 
ybuhsee, if, you want to be in great request and 
. always, leave yoiir R hat in your hat-box and 
ybur isinartest evening frock in your compressed-: 
Mesei'-ved-Y July 30, : 1904; ' ; 
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cane trunk, you must be nice, pleasant, and civil. 
That is, if yon are going visiting among ordinary 
people ; if you are fortunate enougli (or imfortunate, 
just as you prefer to regard it) to visit' eccentric, 
out-of-tlie-way individuals, civility and. pleasantness 
are not so important. The hours will be vague and 
the meals sketclij', hut the conversation will be 
infinitely more entertaining. 

r do not know which is the worst — a visitor -vvitli 
very pronounced opinions or one Avho has no views, 
at all. ; The latter is very irritating. When a hos- 
tess politely asks you will you walk or drive, don’t 
keep on imirmuring, 'Whichever yon like,’ or ‘It’s 
quite the same to me;’ do have a mind of your 
own. She would not have asked you if she did 
not wish to know. In all probability she will he 
bored any waj', so you may as well choose for your- 
.self. If a hostess is much troirhled with inverte- 
brate guests who will not express an opinion, her 
best plan is just to cart them about with her like 
parcels where she wants to go herself. Of course, 
there is such a thing as having too much opinion, 
and that visiting girls should avoid. Older women 
much dislike the ‘ I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope 
my lips let no dog bark’ attitude of chits of seven- 
teen. or eighteen. It does not sound very pretty to 
hear the youngest member of a party laying down 
the law ; and though your hostess may he too Mnd 
to say so, she inay feel a great desire to box your 
.ears. There must surely be a hapiry medium, a 
sort of safe middle course between the ‘forrard- 
some’ visitor who mil pirt on coal and poke your 
fire, and the shy guest who is too nervous to eat, 
and so frightened tliat she ohoo.ses a high, tmcom- 
fortahle chair and glues herself in it to the wall. 
On the whole I would rather have the young visitor 
a little hit shy at first— it will wear off in time; 
whereas the Bouncer, who makes herself painfully 
much at home, bounces worse as the visit goes 
on, till you begin: to think j/ow are staying with iter 
and not the other way about. One thing is quite 
essential: you must be punctual. As yon grow 
older you may become pleasantly unpunctual if 
you like — say, five minutes’ grace every ten years 
from thirty upwards ; this would allow you twenty- 
five minutes to be late in when yon are eighty ! 
All the unpleasant virtues have, to be practised 
when young, and jpunctuality is an important one. 
In many households, to he late for breakfast is a 
positive crime; if a guest knows tliis (the host 
generally makes it fairly plain), it is ahsolutely: 
inexaisahle to dawdle down ten. minntes or a 
quarter of an hour after every one else. The young 
men . and maidens who have so little regard for 
their hostess and her domestic arrangements as to 
appear, expecting hot breakfast, about eleven may 
he, very .smart mnd very charming, hut they am 
remarkahly inconsiderate and rude; young jpeople. 

; Of course,., if. people .are going to give yon yonr 
breakfast at ,’ 7,46 a-Mj they should have it printed 
on their : notepaper, .and not .spring .it on yon when 
yon arrive. .Stillj .whatever the hour, yon must be 


punctual. Do not, however, cultivate ‘ Too Soonism,’ 
which some people have in a very aggravated and 
alarming form. These are the people who like a 
full hour in the station before the train starts, and 
who arrive ten minutes before the dinner-hour, a 
practice that does not endear you to your hostess. 
Neither does she exactly love yon when yon come 
down half-au-hour before the gong sounds in the 
morning, and prowl hungrily among the flower-beds 
just under her bedroom window. It tends to make 
her hurry, which is a bad beginning to the day. If 
you ‘sow hurry' in the early morning, you will 
inevitably ‘ reap indigestion ’ in the afternoon. If 
you must have an early garden-ramble, keep out 
of sight of the house. Do not look reproaches and 
starvation at your hostess should she be rather late ; 
there are so many patent foods in tablet or biscuit 
form that you can easily nibble away the pangs of 
hunger even when staying with unpunctual people 
or in a house where breakfast is mneh later than 
you have it at home. Personally, I am looking for 
that house, for wherever I go they seem to break- 
fast at Day-Break sharp. 

After the morning meal the Good Guest writes 
letters, many, many letters, and she keeps out of 
her hostess’s way. The Bad Guest hangs about 
wondering what is going to he done for her amuse- 
ment. A very very Bad Guest asks, ‘What: are the 
plans for the day 1 ’ or spends her time trying pvbr 
your music ; the last is a brain-racking performance, , 
hut mercifully it is confined, to people, under five- 
and-twenty! Should a six -and -twenty -.year -old 
attempt it, you are quite justified in locking the 
piano and hiding the key. The combination of 
visitors and a Pianola produces suffering almost 
akin to what one endures with Piano, organs and 
‘Hiawatha;’ it would not bo so cruel if only the 
Pianola wrote its own music, or if the ' embryo 
performers could manage the time ; but Beethoven’s 
Fuheral March and Schumann’s ‘ Arabesque ‘ 
dow are rather trying to listen to. The Good Guest 
never wants to touch a Pianola— too much sense. 
The crowning virtue of the Good Guest is difficult 
of attainment, I know, hut it ’s worth attempting ; 
she leaves while you still wish her to stay, and she 
takes everything belonging to her with her. The 
Best Guest in the world with the most delightful 
manners spoils her visit if she leaves behind her a 
pair of: boot-trees, a black evening bodice, a sponge, 
a couple of songs, and an umbrella. Now, just for 
a moment think of that parcel. Can you wed boot- 
; trees in three pieces to an nmhrella? Will the 
sponge roll up in the songs ? Tooth-brnshe3, nail- 
hrushes,. and, handkerchiefs are comparatively easy 
.tq get .fid. pf ; but an umbrella ! And yet . sticks 
'and .umbrellas are more, often left than anything 
else. There is a pretty old saying, something about 
leaving things behind, you means you. will come 
back. 1 do. not advise you to. risk it, at least not 
with ; hoot-trees.; a skirt or. a blouse, or something 
.simple, and easily Parcel ..Posted tow/W ensure 
another invitation; . but sponges are damp and 
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depressing, and a ‘Kodak’ would, I think, end a 
friendship of years. Also, the good guest does not 
take away other people’s things. This is not ‘ Klep- 
tomania’ so much as inadvertence; you borrow a 
shawl or a lace scarf or a sash, and j’-ou or your 
maid carefully packs it away among your things. 
If by any chance your hostess’s maid or the liou.se- 
maid does your packing, you will be quite sure to 
take pretty nearly ever}'tlung in the room bub 
the heavy furniture ! Maids and footmen have a 
pleasant way of not knowing their mistress’s and 
master’s belongings, and will cheerfully pack large, 
heavy Tomes bearing your hostls crest, name, and 
book-plate, or china ornaments from the mantel- 
piece, as if you were likely to carry about spare 
bedroom cliina ! Sometimes, in a burst of generosit^q 
they put in photograph-frames or a blotter ! It is 
always wisest to do the p.acking yourself, or at least 
to watch the operation. No ! tlie Good Guest takes 
her own things, and all of them; she goes on the 
day she covenanted to leave ; and she chooses 
train.?, if possible, that are neither in the middle 
of the night nor in the small hour.? of the morning. 

So much for the Good Gue.st. What about the 
Good Ho.stes.s 1 She must .study her vi,sitors’ idiosyn- 
crasies a.s far as possible, and ,she must make them 
physically oonifortahle and mentally happy. This 
is done by not leaving everytliing to .servants, 
but looking through her guest-chambers herself. 
Physical miseries are caused by a feather-bed, a 
looking-glass, at such an angle that you cannot see, 
a chest of drawers where the drawers will not work, 
no matches or candles (never mind the electric light, 
it sometimes goes out), a broken bell or one that 
only rings when it has the mind to, and, worst of 
all, hot-water that is not hot but tepid. Your guest 
•will be .mentally miserable if she is given a nibless, 
pen, no blotting-paper or a bit like what they use in 
Post-offices, dried-up ink, noiiow'ers or prottinesses, 
and no books but an old Bmdshcav and a Stores 
List. There is a lower depth than this, and that 
is the guest-chamber that is a kind of wardrobe- 
room for all the household. The hanging cupboard, 
wardrobe, che.sts of draw'ers, and writing-table are. 
intended for the passing stranger and not for the 
family. It is very disconcerting for the guest to 
find Mary’s sumniBr frocks, Ethel’s hats, and Selina’s 
ball-goivns in the places where she fondly hoped to 
put her own garments. Keep your spare room (it’s 
mostly the people 'with only one w'ho cram it full) 
swept and garnished,; and not full of useless stuffery. 
There is a deeper depth of ; degradation even than, 
filling the cupboards, and that is putting cardboard 
boxes under the bed. Prom a dust-collecting .jjoint 
of view it is appalling, and from a sanitary; p)6int 
of view — no , fresh air can blow about . the bed-— it 
is even worse. I read an artiole' lately about some 
hostess "viho, to te.st her gtiest-ehambers, slept in them , 
each in turn, and was grievously dismayed to ftuA, 
so many - things wrong with them. Tqu are, very , ' 
often much more comfortable in a tiny house ■whefe,,; 
the mistress' looks after things herself than 'ini a 


huge establishment where everything is left entirely 
to servants, whose ideas of comfort are in one 
particular like Sam Weller’s knowledge of Loudon 
. — they are peculiar. A Bad Hostess liarries her 
imfortunate guests from morning till night ; they 
never have a moment’s peace. I believe there are 
women wffio would oven show you albums rather 
than leave you alone. A good hostess provides a 
certain amount of entertainment for her guests, but 
also leaves them a good deal to their o-wn devices. 
If you have a jjarty of people, they will amuse 
thenmelves ; a wi,se hostess asks those who either 
want to know each other or who are friends 
already. The most ideal house to .stay in is one 
where you are not bothered or trailed about to 
be shown things ; to a poor, tired-out, dusty town 
person it is .treat enough to be in the country. All 
she wants to do is to sit still and enjoy the sunshine 
and the greenne,ss, ‘ Anniliilatiiig all that’s made to 
a green thought in a green shade.’ A wise hostes.? 
does not chase a town person to country garden- 
parties, or insist on asking everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood to tea; she just leaves them to do notbing. 
It’s a real holiday to many pieople to ‘ Have nothing 
to do and do it.’ A country visit is quite spoilt 
if you have to dre.ss up, drive miles in the dust 
to drink weak tea and eat cress sandwiches with 
people you have never seen before and probably 
hope you wiU. never see again. Give the town 
visitor a real good dose of simple country delights 
and she will bless you for it. The Town hostess' 
must remember that the country cousin wants to be 
taken about to see everything and every bodj’', and 
cram as much as she possibly can into her London 
fortnight. If you find Sleepy Hollow a faseinating 
place for a few weeks, the Sleepy Hollowite finds 
Town infinitely more fascinating. She is just .pant- 
ing to go to all the plays. If you are a really nice, 
do-as-you-would-be-done-by hostess, you will : take 
her to as many theatres as you can manage; to the 
pfiays she wants to see even if you have seen them 
two or three times already. Living in touui, you 
have no idea how attractive shop-windows are 
to the Country Cousin. Possibly tlib only shop- 
window she knows intimately displays .clay pipes,, 
bacon, mixed biscuits, notepaper, Local post-cards,, 
and Coleman’s starch ; is it to, be wondered at if she 
finds Bond Street enthralling:! Give your Country 
Cousin a good time e-Ven if you do feel her depar- 
ture rather a relief. Lady Yiolet Greville .says it is 
pathetic to think how anxious every one is to have 
a good time; how:.ive look forward to it, and how 
iye are sure to have, itmext .time if this has been a 
failure.-. Truly we all want to: enjoy ourselves, and 
I hope ■vve all .want to make other : people enjoy 
theimselves.. A,' selfish hostess will not give her 
,'guests a good tiniej and a selfish guest, especially if 
she:is;di8ednte»ted (selfish people generally are), will 
- make: heri poor hoste^^ very imhappy. So; you see, 

, .either as visitor or visited, you must try to think of, 
.other pwple’a happiness' before your own.: If you 
iarerYery - bBsy'ffi^^ others happyj you liaveipt: 
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iHE words, badly feclocl by the action 
of the water which had apparently 
got into the casket during its years 
of submersion, we made out as 
_ follows ; 

‘Ye who hast baked to learn 
this secret, may ye benefit greatly by it. Know yo 
now also that ye may discover the treasure of our 
good abbot John of Oroylande by means only of 
this plan I have hereunto drawn. 

' Godekey Lovel, sometime monk at 
Oroylande.’ 

1. Below was a rough plan similar to those in The 
Closed Book, but which needed no .second glance to 
show the exact spot where the abbey treasure lay 
hidden. 

‘Seel’ I cried excitecllj'. ‘The secret is at last 
revealed to us! What is written in The Closed 
Book was only in order to mislead any curious 
person who attempted to search. The truth was 
deposited in this casket by Godfrey before he left 
Scotland,’ 

And my three companions bent, eagerly, and for 
themselves slowly deciphered the words after I had 
repeated them aloud to make certain of no mis- 
reading. 

‘Well, our next .step is uiulonhtedly to go down 
to Orowland,’ Bred remarked. ‘ Let ’s get the trea- 
sure first, and clear up the mystery afterwards.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ we agreed in chorus ; and then, after 
placing the Borgia jewels in Fred’s iron safe, Ave 
-all smoked and discussed our future plans, finally 
deciding to go up to London again in the morning, 
as Orowland could be easier reached from King’s 
iCross than from Scotland. 

' Efext : night, therefore, ive arrived in town, Fred 
and Sammy putting up at the Euston Hotel, and 
I going home with Walter. Gn the morning, after 
our arrival I deemed it wvise to pack tip the Boi^ia • 
treasures, all save the poison-ring, the tiny crystal 
.hottl 0 j.;and: the antidotej and deposit them with 
my bankers,, just as I had: already placed The 
Closed Book in safe, keeping. 


- * Copyright, 1904, by. William Le Quenx. 


The historic ring that had dealt death so fre- 
quently, and had enabled the House of Borgia to 
become the most powerful in Europe, I put with 
the little bottle in the old velvet-lined jewel-case, 
and qdacecl them aside in a dratv'er in Walter’s 
writing-table, intending later to talce them down to 
Professor Fairbaini at the British Museum. 

Fred Fenwicke had some pre.ssing afl’airs to attend 
to in London ; therefore it had been arranged not to 
go to Orowland till the following day. 

We were much puzzled regarding the whereabouts 
of Glenelg and the hunchback, and also Avondered 
Avhether Selby still remained a prisoner at.Tlireave. 
The loaded Aveapon upon him proved , that he in- 
tended mi.sohief ; therefore neither of us expressed 
much regret at leaving him in such evil case. Tlia 
silence of his companions Ava-s, however, ominous. 

While I had been doAvn at the bank Walter 
had strolled round to Harpnr Street, only to find 
the house .still closed. Of Judith’s Avhereabouts I 
knew nothing, She had disappeared. Through 
tho.se AA’eeks 1 had been living in alarm and dread.. 
Scarcely a day passed without some puzzling inci- 
dent, and I longed to see my love again and hear a 
full and frank explanation from her. 

I recollected Iioav, Avhen Ave had parted outside 
the town of Onstla-Doiiglas, I lingered there speak- 
ing gently, and making a thousand promises at 
Avhich she smiled. At last it became imprudent 
for us to tarry tliere longer, and n,s Ave stood to bid 
each other fareAvell, face to face, I saw her eyelids 
qiiWer. And then I did not dare to seek her lip.s. 

Yet it Avas all so strange, so mysterious, such 
an ntter enigma, that 1 had become overwhelmed 
by fear and suspicion, bewildered, -staggered, and 
aghast. 

I idled aAvay the morning, and about noon I 
received a note from the AA’oman Bardi, in response 
to the letter I had sent her, making an appoint- 
ment to meet me under the clock at Charing Cross 
.Station at three; o’clock. lAva,s there to time, and 
found the dark, neatly dressed ::flgnre aAA’aiting me, 
juist as sti’anga, just as mysterious; as before. 

We walked together doAvn Whitehall and across 
St James’s Park, chatting affably in .Italian. I put 


on you and AA^alk OA^er you — that only makes other 
people exacting and selfish ; but you must play 
a good tune and keep a brave face. Does not 
Thackeray tell us that the Avorld reflects like a 
looking-glass the face AA'e shoAv to it ? Smiles lieget 
.smiles ; a glum, grumpy face see.s nothing round it 
but glumness and grumpiness. So the girl aaLo 
A vants to be a AA^eloome and valued visitor must 
arrive Avith a smile and leave AAutli a .smile. And 
one last Avord : ‘Don’t forget to pack your man- 
ners in your portmanteau.’ 


CHAPTBK XXXVI. — SHOWS THE ACTUAL SPOT AT CEOWLAJTD. 


time to think AAdiether you are happy or not; 
Avhereas, if you are ahvays thinking about yourself 
and hoAV things affect you, you aaoU he in a con- 
tinual state of fret and miserja Life is full of small 
jars that have an unplBa,sant Avay of cropping up 
just AA'hen Ave least expect them. Like the poor old 
fiddler, ^ve must take no notice, but ‘ jnst rosin again 
and go on,’ If we are to play a good tune and a 
mony, happy tune, aa'b must rosin onr hoAA's with 
loA'e and thought for others. You need not make a 
door-mat of yourself to let people Avipe their feet 
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to her a number of questions, but gathered little in 
response. Her motive puzzled me, for she neither 
assisted me nor repeated her words of warning. 

‘I am returning to Italy soon,’ she told me. ‘I 
suppose you have made up your miiid to live here 
in England in future ? ’ 

I responded in the affirmative j and then, halting 
ill the quiet path beside the lake, I tried to obtain 
from her the identity of the person who induced 
her to steal my Arnoldus, hut she steadily refused 
to tell me anything. 

Just before five o’clock, after giving her tea at 
Blanchard’s, I took my leave of her, more than ever 
puzzled. She had fenced with every question, and 
with the exception of giving me to understand that 
Judith Gordon was not my friend, she had really 
told me nothing. Consequently I resolved to trouble 
myself no further about her in future. The 
woman had been proved to be a thief, and therefore 
unreliable. Yet my sole aim now was to get at the 
meaning of the bear cub in the window, and the 
actual motive of the remarkable conspiracy. 

On entering the hall in Dover Street, I 
ascended the stairs to the second floor, and rang 
at the door of Walter’s cosy flat. There was no 
response, and at first it struck me that lljo faithful 
Tliompson had gone out upon some errand in the 
immediate iieighbourliood. I pressed the electric 
bell again and again, but there was no sign of life 
within. Of a sudden, however, I recollected that 
Walter had that morning given me a latch-key, and 
taking it from my pocket, I let myself in ; but 
judge iny dismay when, in the small hall quite close 
to the door, I found the white-haired old valet lying 
half, doubled up on the carpet, motionless as one 
dead. . 

My first idea was that he might be intoxicated; 
but on bending over him and drawing his face into 
the light,:,! saw that its pallor was death-like. He 
seemed to be in a .sound sleep. 

Tlien glancing into the sitting-room at the farther 
end of the pa3.sage, I noticed tliat the drawers of 
Walter’s writing-table had been broken open and 
turned hurriedly out on to the floor. The truth 
next instant wiis apparent. Tlie old valet had been 
rendered insensible by callers during our absence, 
and the place had been ransacked. , 

I dashed on into the, room, and went to the 
drawer wherein I had placed the ancient jewel-case 
with its strange contents, but found it empty. The 
ring aiid the poison had keen taken ; but what was 
infinitely worse ,was that I had left in the cover 
of the case, where it had been concealed all these 
years, the plan of the: hiding-place of the trea.sure 
at Crowland '. 

I was beside myself with anger and chagrin. Giir , 
enemies had ingeniously outwitted us after all, for 
that female accomplice had held me in conversation 
purposely while the search was being, made, thus 
showing that they were well acquainted with our 
success at Threave. - 

. Yet , when Walter had looked the box safely in 


his drawer w'ith the key upon his chain, I had never 
dreamed that a bold attempt would thus be made 
to obtain it. Ingenious it was, for, as was after- 
Avards proved, Wyman himself had been called by 
an urgent telegi-am to Eichmond, Avhich turned out 
to be fictitious. 

At first I was so aghast that I knew not hoAv to 
act ; but, obtaining the assistance of the young 
valet in service in the flat below, I succeeded at last 
in getting Thompson round and hearing his story, 
which was to the effect that about half-past three 
o’clock two men called, one of them short, aud the 
other clean-shaven, tall, and powerful. They in- 
quired for Captain Wyman, and entered the liall ou 
pretext of writing a me,ssage on a card. The instant, 
however, that old Thompson turned his hack a 
handkerchief was clapped over his face and held 
there tightly until in a few moments he lapsed, into 
unconsciousness. 

The cle.scription of one man tallied with that of 
Selby ; but the other, who had thin, sandy whiskers, 
was unknown to me. 

As soon, however, as Thompson felt a trifle better, 
and began to inspect the disorder caused by the 
intruders, I ran downstairs and telephoned to Fred 
at the Eustou Hotel. The Major was not in; but. 
Bailey the hall-porter, Avho answered me, promised 
to give my message to Major Fentvicke or to Captain 
Waldron, whoever should he first to return. 

Therefore I could do nothing but wait. Walter 
arrived in about liall-an-hour, and was followed 
five minutes later by Fred and Sammy, all three 
standing dumfounded when I explained wljat had 
occurred. 

The secret venom of the Borgias, together with 
the actual ring. Were now in the possession of our 
enemies, aud neither of us know in Avlmt way , it 
might be used against us. They had also secured 
the secret of the CroAvland treasure, for they would 
undoubtedly find the piece of parchment : behind 
the loose top of the case. It had fallen out in 
my hand, and would do so in theirs. 

Selby’s action was certainly a hold bid for fortune; 
and showed conclusively that ho was aware of our 
success ill Scotland, the theft being, committed, no; 
doubt, in the belief that the jewels discovered were 
in my friend’s rooms. My intuition to plate them 
in the hank only a few hours before Was certainly ; a 
fortunate one. 

Tlie woman Bardi ivas still, acting in concert with 
the conspirators,, and the fact: that Walter had been 
called to an appointnieht at Bichmohdhy a telegram 
signed by a lady friend shoAved how ingeniously and 
SAviftly it had all been worked. : 

‘Yf ell,’ exclaimed Fred, gazing around the dis- 
ordered sitting-room, ‘ our policy seems quite clear. 
First, Ave should: go .doAvii to Crowland and prevent 
anyinyestigatioiis froin being made there ; secondly, 
Averwill arrest Selby, lor assault and theft the next 
time Ave : meet him ; and, thirdly, Ave must at all 
..hazards reobtain possession of the ring and poison, 
■:fbt;.we can’t tell AA’hat atrocious assassiuatipns these 
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peo23le mfi)’’ not commit now they liave a poismi so 
subtle, so deadly, and so impossible of detection.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I cried, ‘ Tlunlc of wbat possession, of such 
a secret compound means ! Tliey might contrive to 
use it upon us at any moment by sending us an 
envenomed letter, by placing it on the knob of an 
umbrella or walking-stick, or by impregnating onr 
gloves, oUr hats, or any object left about, just as the 
Borgins used it in the old days.’ 

‘.It certainly isn’t a very bright prospect,’ re- 
. .marked Waldron. ‘I’d ratber face a revolver than 
a secret poison, I’ve seen too much of poison- 
ing in India. We in tlie police know something 
about it’ 

Old Thompson was thoroughly unnerved by the 
drug ; therefore, it bemg decided that we sbonld all 
four go down to Crowland by the last train, Walter 
gave him leave to shut up the flat and go over to 
see his married daughter at Hackney Wick. 

A telegram to Erank the ostler at the ‘Angel’ 
at Peterborough brought the carriage to meet us 
at the station hy the 10.30 train from London, and 
by midnight we were comfortably installed at tlie 
‘George’ at Crowland, the inn which to Walter and 
myself was already full of memories. . 

We had telegraphed to the rector, and he called 
upon U3, notwitlistanding the latouesa of the hour. 
As we eat together in the private room I briefly 
related to him our success in Scotland, and how 
we had discovered the actual plan of the spot 
wlierQ the treasure lay ooueealod. 

Jly. words at once filled Mr Mason with eager 
interest ; hut when I told him of our irreparable loss 
his spirits fell and he shook his head and sighed. I 
erplained the dastardly manner in which the thieves 
had drugged my friend’s valet, and our determina- 
tion to give Selby, into custody. 

Tiien, while we were discussing the possibility 
of using the ground plan of the abbey given me 
by Professor Fairbairn, Fred suddenly interrupted 
US as he took something from his pocket-book, 
saying : 

. ‘It’s true we’ve lost the plan we discovered at 
Threave ; but on the night of onr return to Craillocli 
I thought, it would he advisable to take a copy of 
it, SC) I made a rough tracing. Here it is;’ and 
he. opened a small piece of foreign notepaper, dis- 
closing an accurate copy of the stolen plan. 

He received a chorus of irraises. for. his foresight, 
and Mr Mason expre.ssed his eagerness to commence 
excayationa at.onee, in order to. forestall tliu others. 
He had not yet demanded back the hooks found by 
Lord Qlenelg, having waited to confer with ns as to 
the present advisability. r 

;•; ! Vpap the table, we compared the tracing, given us 
by, Faijbairu with the copy of, old , Godfrey’s plan 
micde-hy Fredf.and hfc Mason .recognising the points- 
where wo were of course in ignorance, we came, 
after a long and careful examination, and comparison, 
to the conclusion tlmt the wealth of the abbey as 

onuineratej , in .The Closed - Book: was concealed.' at a 
spot nearly a mile from the, abbeyv in the -centre 


of the Great Postland Fen, in a field which was on 
his own property — for he was squire of tlie place as 
well as rector-~about midway between Thornbnry 
Hall and the Decoy Farm. The position of St 
James’s Bridge and the ancient stone cross at 
Brotherhouse were Loth shown, as well as the old 
Asen Dike and the Wash-bank at Cloot. The plan 
showed that the old abbot was crafty enough to 
carry the treasure sufficiently far into what must at 
the time have been a dangerous quagmire, wherein 
none dared venture who knew not the way, but which 
has of course since been drained and reclaimed by 
the building of banks and cutting of dikes in all 
directions. Mr Ma.son told tis tliat the whole of 
tlie district shown on the plan was until the end 
of the sixteenth century a dismal, unhealthy swami^, 
the sjjarso inhabitants of which were fever-stricken, 
and the spot where the treasure was a|)j)arontly con- 
ce.aled was in tlia deepest part of the basin, and in 
all probability a treacherous hog purposely chosen 
in order to defeat any efl’orts of Southwell’s soldiers. 

The allegation in The Closed Book that gold and 
silver objects had been sunk in the fi.sli-pond was no 
doubt in order to mislead, foi’, after all, it was not 
likely that the abbot sliould make so little attempt 
to effectively conceal what he .wished to rescue from 
sacrilegious liandis. 

‘Depend upon it, gentlemen, we:’re on the fight 
track at last,’ declared the rector decisively..' lie 
was an arohmologist himselfj and' was eager to. see, 
our S23lendid find of gems, just as he was eager to 
recover the long-lost tren.sure, of the Abbot John. 

The measurements on the plan which had so 
cunningly been concealed were, given in paces from 
St Jaines’.s Bridge, about a mile to the south-east 
of the abbey, and Mr Slason suggested that, having 
regnr'd to the fact that Selby ktncl his coinpanioiis 
bad the original qrlan in their possession, we should 
lose no time in going to the spot. 

I glanced at my watoli, and found it to he a 
quarter-past one in the morning. 

.Fred drew the blind aside, and discovered tliat it 
was not a particularly dark night, althougiii heavy 
rain-clouds had drifted across the moon. 'The sug- 
ge.stion to fix the spot was a good one, although 
it was arranged that as the daud was Church pro- 
perty, and there was no reason for- secret search, the 
excavations should be carried out on the morrow. 

Together, the five of u.s, having borrowed two 
lanterns from the hotelkeeper, left the house, and 
under the guidance of , Mr Mason, passed: down the 
road beside the rectory, .skirted the north wall of the 
abbey, and then, out upon the broad, flat high-road, 
piist the dihqnduted windmill, and on to St James’s 
.Bridge, where we took another road eastward, flat, 
hedgaless, uninteresting like the, first,; and running 
straight a.s; an arrow towards our destination. 

IPresently the- rector, halted, and pointed out a 
distant clump of' trees 'looming hr the dar|iness as 
Thornbury Hall, while to our left lay 'th’a Decoy 
Farm. Beiieainr: the unoertaih; , rays of the lamp he 
carefully examined the plan aga'in, and then led us 
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through a gate into a large field sown ■with fen- 
potatoea, 'which we cro.ssed carefully in the darkuesa 
for fear of falling into the dikes which in that 
country separate one field from another. At last 
■(re found the boundary, and disco'v'ered a single 
plank which gave access to the next field, with 
u crop of potatoes like the first. Then, having 
counted his paces carefully from the roadway, his 
face always turned to Tliornbury Hall, he snddenly 
halted, saying : h 

‘The actual spot is here, or ■(vithin a few feet. 
According to the plan, it is one hundred and eighty- 
si.t paces due south towards Thornbury from the 
road anciently known as Guthlaets Drove — the road 
we have just left,’ y 

We lowered tlie lantern.?, and groping about. 


examined the ground. The crop had certainly not 
been disturbed. We stamped jvrst a.s we had done 
at Thi'e,ave, hut there was no hollow sound in the 
heavy fen-clay. 

‘My suggestion is that we should send Barrett 
the town policeman to keep guard upon the place 
till morning, and then commence operations,’ was 
Mr Mason’s suggestion. ‘ We shall recognise the 
a]jot by yonder old willow-tree.’ 

This suggestion "we acted upon, and when we 
turned in an hour later tlie con.stable Barrett was 
keeping vigil in that lonely field, wondering, no 
doubt, w’liy the rector had sought him on his beat 
on the Eye Hoad and posted him away in that 
unfrequented spot. 

[To be continued.) 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE IN WAR, ANCIENT 

A N D M O D E R N. 


OES war, as carried on in our own 
clays, entail a greater de.struction of 
human life than wa,s formerly the 
case ? That this question would, by 
the great majority of the people, be 
answered in the affirmative is more 
than probable. So much have we heard during 
recent years of the terrible death-decaling powers of 
modern artillery, firearms, shells, bullets, lyddite, 
cordite, melinite, and what not, as almost to remove 
any reason to doubt that the adage, ‘Every bullet 
has its billet,’ rests, nowadaj's at all everxts, on a 
solid basis bf fact. Indeed, there has arisen a school 
Of writers, ahiongst whom the late M. Bloch carried 
tlieygrea,test weigl^t, who coirtend that the condi- 
tions: of .warfare are rapidly tending towards the limit 
of human endurance, and will thus jmt an end to 
the thing, once and for ever. No men of any nation, 
it:;Ss'ifflimied, however brave or fortified with the 
stoicism iboi’n of fatalism, will be able to bear up 
against the veritable hail of fire poured forth froxn 
huge cannon; Maxims, gatling-s, and repeatiug-rifles. 

General impTe,ssiona of tin, s nature, however wide- 
spread, are not necessarily ahvays correct; and before 
taking it foR granted ;it may be as well to endeavour 
to ascertain how Jar the facts warrant it. That is 
to say, is the roll of the slain and wounded 
greater ; in proportion to the nuinhers engaged 
nnder, existing ; conditions than it was in the by- 
gone days of the old clinnsy flannom and flint-loofe 
nmsket 1 Strange as it' may'. appearj;. the . ansvver, 
if the inquiry were extended to tbe jtimes oP , anti: 
quity or even of the Middle Ages, would be a very 
decided negative. Eor ■y'a'cfare: a.s then 'waged, was 
indeed ‘ war .'to the knife,’ ferocious and, merc0.e,5Si 
To the victors it was hnt a barren triumph if any 
of the, fpemen were ‘ left to fight another day.’ All. 
who ■ did: not promptly yield Iheniselves captive 
were teittorselessly ; despatched, ahd ‘is often . as . not ■ 
no q-uarterv-whateyer was giyA Shoh was .the case,; ' 


for example, on the fatal field of Towton, in York- 
shire, the scene of the triumph of the Yorkists over 
the Lancastrians in the AVars of the Hoses. The 
whole army of the vanquished faction, said to have 
numbered forty thousand, were slain on the spot, 
barely a dozen managing to effect their escape. But, 
limiting the inquiry to what is termed civilised war- 
fare, it will he as well if we take the opening of the 
eighteenth century as the starting-point ; it serves 
to mark a new epoch in the military art. The mail- 
clad warrior (armed with spear, bnttle-axe, or mace), 
the archer, the pikeman, had given place to cannon, 
mnskets, and bayonets. Surgeons and hospitals 
first make their appearance. In short, we pass into 
the period of the war of men, not the .struggles of 
savages. 

With the names of Charles XII. and of Marl- 
borough, without doubt the two greatest captains of, 
the first half of the eighteenth century, the history , 
of modern warfare is closely identified. In- the year 
1700 the Swedish monarch demonstrated, at the 
battle of Narva, how small is the chance of .success 
of a mere multitude of men, however brave, against 
a force numerically inferior but thoroughly dis- 
cijiliiied and ably led. The mighty AlusaoVite: liqst, 
eighty thousand . strong, was decimated by the ten 
thousand tried soldiers eommanded by Charles y 
eighteen thousand Were: killed and wounded— that 
is, about 23, per cent, of ( the total---whilst thirty 
thbusaiid prisoners and aU .their artillery, fell into 
the hands of the vietors. Thua each Swedish .soldiei* 
accounted for nearly, two. enemies dead or disabled, 
and three captiyes, 0| tLe numerous battles gained 
by: bur great :captain, Marlborough, those of Illea- 
heiin and Malplaquet stand out as the, most sah- 
guihary. the total forces engaged on 

both -sides ■were' close upon ;one: hundred and twenty 
■.thout^A: strong, and the losses about thirty-two ; 
,, 'thGua.Aii-vequaI to something like 27 per cent, ; . at 
" theTatter one hundred and, ninety thousand, yet , the , 
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losses were no greater, so that in that instance the 
IJeroentage comes out at about 17 per cent. During 
the Seven Years’ War waged by several Eurojiean 
Powers against the great Frederick of Prussia some 
tremendous battles were fought, and blood poured 
out like water. At Zorndorf, bn three successive 
days in August 1758, the Prussian king at the 
head of thirty thousand men contended against, 
fifty thousand Russians. The latter, badly led, were 
really beaten from the outset, but, very iUogically, 

, refused to acknowledge it ; standing like masses of 
granite, whole regiments were literally swept off the 
face of the earth by the skilfully directed Prussian 
artillery. When at length they retired it was in 
one massive and imposing square, .which their foes 
did not dare to pursue. The losses reached the 
a|)palling total of ; thirty-three thousand, or close 
upon 40 per cent. ! Nearly as bloody in. its char- 
acter, although the contending forces were much 
smaller, was the famous assault of the British red- 
coats on Bunker’s Hill on I7th June 1775. Of 
the three thousand men to whom the task was en- 
trusted, one thousand, or 33J' per cent, of the total, 
strewed the slopes before the American trenches 
were stormed. 

During the Napoleonic era were fought some of 
the greatest battles in the world’s history. The 
great adventurer ■ owed much of his phenomenal 
sueoass to his determination to win at any cost, 

’ andi this; was demonstrated on the field of Arcole, 
ill North Italy, where the foundation of his great 
' reputation was laid. Fighting with , his thirty 
' thoiisand men against forty thousand Austrians for 
four, siieceasive days, he wore them out hy sheer 
.obstinacy.: . The aggregate losses of the two armies 
■ reached to twenty-live thousand— more thanono-third 
of the number engaged. Just as did Charles XII. 
and Frederick, so did the great Frenchman find, 
the .Russians the most enduring, if not the 
most skilful, of his Continental foes. At Eylau, . 
Friedland, and; . Borodino were the scenes of Narva: : 
and: Zorndorf repeated ; indomitahle valour on the 
side of the Russians rendered useless by had leader- 
ship. In those three, terrible conflicts the losses , in 
killed and wounded of the two armies amounted to 
forty^five thousand, thirty-five thousand, and eighty 
thousand respectively, being in each case almost 
exactly one-third of the number of combatants. If 
the magnitude of the armies he considered, the 
greatest battle of all that period was. fought around 
Leipzig on three days in October 1813. In that great 
‘battle of: the nations’ (almost every Oontinental 
State took a part: on one side or the other) close 
upon ; .five : hundred : thousand men met in deadly 
strife, and the -star ■ of Napoleon paled. The losses, . 
..aS' may readily be imagined, were enormous, aggre- ' 
gating . one hundred thousand ; . but,- appalling as 
these .-figures appear, the actual percentage, it wiU 
be perceived, was smaller, being: but 20 per cent.: 
The same, too, waa the case as regards, the deersive:. 
sitruggle of Waterloo, where. ’ the losses, terrible as . 

, they werej did . not give such a heavy. percentage, as 


in other cases where the results were not so far- 
reaching. The reputation of the bloodiest of all the 
conflicts between British and French soldiers during 
that period attaches to Albiiera, in the south of 
Spain, where in 1811 a small British force, sup- 
posed to be assisted by certain none too reliable 
Spanish troops, discomfited twenty-three thousand 
French veterans under Marshal Sonlt. As Napier 
says in one of his most stirring passages ; ‘ Fifteen 
hundred men, the remnants of six tlionsand un- 
conquerable British soldiers, stood at length trium- 
phant on that fatal hill.’ The total losses on both 
sides exceeded twelve thousand, or not far short of 
40 per cent. 

During the great Civil War in America (1861-66) 
the loss of life in many of the battles was tremen- 
dous. At the great buttles of Antietain, Gettys- 
burg, Murfreesboro, and Cliickamauga, the per- 
centage of killed and wounded on the number of 
men engaged ranged between 25 and 30 per cent.; 
whilst during Grant’s last advance upon the Con- 
federate stronghold of Richmond, his army lost over 
forty thousand out of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand during a week’s incessant fighting. , The great 
advance in the power and accuracy of . weapons of 
war may fairly be said to have been inaiigurated 
with the adoption by Prussia of the earliest, breech- 
loader— the famous needle-guii. This was brought 
to bear upon, the Austrians in the campaign of 1866 ; 
but although, without question, its effect was deci- 
sive, strange to say its use apparently had the 
effect of reducing the number of casualties. In the. 
colossal struggle on the field of Sajowa little .short 
of five hundred thousand men took part,’ yet,; no 
more than twenty-seven thousand ;;werev killed aiid 
wounded during a corabat of ten hqufsl 4pi’atibu^ 
barely 8 per cent. During the Franoo-Gepinan war, 
four years later, the great struggle rorincp.M^zWA 
the 14th, 16th, and 18th of August, if not the most 
absolutely decisive, saw the most obstinate fighting 
on the part of the largest armies,. Over four hun- 
dred thoirsand were : arrayed against each other, 
and eighty thousand fell — equal to 20 per cent. 
No other battle of that war showed anything like 
so high a percentage. Nor has that percentage been 
exceeded in any battle of the wars of the last two 
decades. Indeed, the tendency appears to have been 
towards a decrease. During our struggle in South 
Africa even the hardest-fought fields failed. to show 
a greater percentage than 20 pier cent. Indeed, 10 or 
15 pier cent, was rarely exceeded. : ' 

. OuiMno.st recent examples are, of course, the battles 
in the Far East, Kiuliencheng (on the Yalu River), 
and Kinchau (or Nanshan). .- Both were, beyond 
doubt, . fiercely contested’ ; and ’- productive of im- 
portant results. Yet,- although; we read of ‘fearful 
hailstorms of bnllete,’' ‘a veritable hell-fire,’ and 
‘appalling slaughter,’ a cool q-ad digpaasionate exami- 
nation of the real facts pirovaa, that- the actual number 
of .the combatants.ldlled ;or; disabled amounted — if 
the official accounts are to bopctedited— to no more 
than 6 or 6 per cent. ,in‘ 'ttie -iforroer and 10 per 
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cent, in the latter instance of the total numbers 
engaged. 

It is, therefore, difficult to escape from the con- 
clusion that the warfare of to-day, despite all the 
powers brought to bear by science for destroying 
human life, for some reason or other fails to fulfil 


that object. Compare the instance last adduced 
with Albuera, Eovndorf, Eylau, or Biuilcer’s liill, 
with their 30 to 50 per cent, of slain or wounded, 
and we shall then be able to form some conception 
of what the flint-lock and cold steel were able to 
effect in the hands of men determined to ‘do or die.’ 


A MESSAQ-B FOEGOTTEN. 

PART II. 



a waV: correspondent of some 
slight experience, I have had my 
vicissitudes. Suakin was by no 
means a picnic, nor do rear-guard 
actions on the Indian frontier 
tend to monotony of existence. 
The Ashanti bush has its trials, and the Dervish- 
haunted sands of the Nile their e.xcitements. But 
despite the Stoicism of the war-worn, I objected 
with as much forcible language as the mouthfuls of 
salt-water allowed at being scared unceremoniously 
from my bunk on a dark night in the China Seas, 
and £lt having to swim for life in the coldest of 
water, to, be dragged into a tossing dingy by an 
arm and a leg. Then the little coasting-steamer, 
which I had just left so precipitately after the 
collision, went down with a gurgle into the deej), 
and a figure clad in oilskins flashed a lantern 
cautiously on to my dripping form. 

As I regained my powers of observation I took 
hi a long, thin steel deck, short squat funnels, and 
a feiy dark figures moving silently amid objects that 
resolyedltomselves into guns and tubes, A waning 
hioOn wHicH shone dully among racing storm-clouds 
■ reyaaled other similar-shaped craft near at hand. 
The;, foam li'-as burling white from their sharp, 
pierced bowk I had been picked up by one of a 
flotilla of torpedo-boats ! 

‘ No lights on any of your blamed vessels,’ I found 
myself pointing out with an emphasis not unwar- 
ranted by the occasion. The m.an addressed gave 
a low chuckle, caught me as I reeled on a slippery, 
freezing deck, and suggested in English that I 
should, go below. 

Another man brought, me hot brandy and some 
dry clothes.: He too was an Englishman, and 
unoomihimicative exceedingly. . ; 

‘PI.M.S. Sgaasfer— that ’s what yer . on,’ I e.x;- 
tracted at length from , him: after much difficulty. 
‘No, them other boats ain’t British-- 7 they ’re Japs.’ , 
Apparently one of the Royal Navy: was nhmbered 
with the aliensj nor wafiT the less puzzled by the 
appearance of a:;sturdy sailor in the 

doorway., V:. A A’- :/ 

‘ You’d bestrturn iii for :a, spell, sir,’ advised my 
countryniatt. 'i ' Nothink : ain’t; agoiil’ , to ’appen till' 
the moon’s down,’' . ' ' - ^ ^ 

Now, I: knew: perfectly. 'V^ell, that, .TO were close to; 
Wei-hai-weij alsO'that: the reinaindbT:®! the; Chinese' 
fleet had ta‘ken:refuge,iherb, after, the .battle of the,' 


Yalu. It was the bitter wintry February of ;i895, 
and the Japanese were hemming in the doomed 
town by ,sea and by land with an iron circle of men 
and ships. So intense was the cold that blocks of 
ice were frozen into the mouths of the guns and 
torpedo-tubes. But how came H.M.S. Sguasher to 
be concerned in tlie struggle ? As I reflected on 
this jn'ohlein a cro.ss-sea struck the torpedo-boat 
angrily, and I decided that I was not inclined to 
sleeji. I rose to go on deck, and forthwith came 
face to face with Carlton. 

I am not easily surprised, and there followed 
prompt explanation on his part. As he brushed 
the snowflakes from his greatcoat I watched hi, s' 
face, with its clean-cut jaws; it was set and .stern, 
I leaned back against the heaving table— -we were 
making worse weather every minute — and learnt 
things. 

While on a cruise with part of the British 
squadron in China Seas the Squasher had sat ineoii- 
tineutly on a rock, and the Admiral had not been 
pleased. I-Iis annoyance had taken the form; of 
peremptorily removing the unfortunate lieutenant 
who commanded her, and replacing him temporarily 
by an officer lent from the flagship. Jack Carlton, 
took the SquaAer into the nearest Japanese . port 
for repairs. The very day that these were oom- 
pdeted the Japanese reserve torpedo-boats sailed to 
co-operate with their land forces in the attack on 
Wei-hai-wei. Then came the hand of . Fate. Jack 
was watching with interest their preparations to 
weigli anchor when a note was brought to him. 

Under the cpiiet, una.ssuming ,maiiiiar of , a esrtain 
type of man there often rests iron, determmatiou 
and unrelenting passioii, ; Thiyart the bne and rouse 
the other— as a woman alpiie can do effectually— 
and that man Will act with savage, unsparing per- 
sistence. Such men have: few ehemies, hut, given 
a real foe, are to be feared. : 

Carlton wiis .obnviiiced that the influence which 
had preVehted. his, vanning Warrencr for 

■ wife had: been that of the Eus.sian Captain Poiilaski. 
It may not haye;been. a. reasonable conolnsion ;■ but 
' in such niatters one is prone to hasty judgments. 
He; had .friends among the silent men who act as 
cbliectors 'bf intelligence: for their Goverument in 
: tia;-mahy .strange: places of. the earth, and he had 
.tracked:. d,d'''m Ms rival’, s movements with all a, 
.■detective’s, piertinacity. . By curious channels; the: 
.Anal ■: iiiformation came to him that the Russian 
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ux-naval attache iu London was taking an active . months ago, We had been riding in the Row. 

part in the Chinese defence of Wei-hai-wei. This She had been wearing them pinned in her habit, 

news reached him with the added detail that I begged them of her when we got home. I should 

Poulaski was in real thovlgh not noinijial command have been with her now— have had her as well as the 

of the battleship Ah Yuen at the very moment that violets ; hut Pouhiski charmed her away. Come 

the Japanese flotilla sailed for the fray. Thereupon now, Harry, I '11 put it to you : sliall we go V 

the Squasher had hastily completed her coaling. Fair and square we met each other’s eyes. I, too, 
borrowed some Japanese sailors to complete her dislike the Baissians.^ 

war complement— they were only too eager to come, ‘You reall)^ wish it ?’ 

and .would ask no questions — and had stolen away ‘It is certainly my wish.’ 

from port milieeded amid tlie bustle. Jack Carlton ‘Yes, we’ll go,’ I answered almost in a whisper, 
must have squared the Japanese senior commander There was no need to speak in whispers, but I 

into acquiescence; hut of the means by which he seemed to do so instinctively. It may seem in- 

d id: this j am ignorant to this day. credible, but nevertlieh® it is true that no memory 

‘ Good heavens, my dear fellow ! you’ll be broken of Beatrice Warrener’s me.ssiig6 ever crossed my 

everlastingly,’ I cried, aghast, as I began to realise mind. Yet the liought of her was uppermost, and 

the sitnation. ‘You will be disowned— cashiered her existence the reason of as wild an escapade as 

—ruined. IVe are not at war.’ I choked iu my was ever indulged in by a ship of Her Majesty’.s 

astonishment. Navy. So that of the few men who have over heard 

‘ What does it matter,’ he asked coolly, ‘ so long of it iu confidential corners most have never believed 
a.s I settle with Poulaski once and for all ?’ it true. 

‘There will be a boom across the entrance to the An hour or two later I was standing by the silent 
harbour, for certain,’ I returned. ‘We are much figure on the lookout. All lights were screened, 
more likely to go down ourselves.’ and the rising wind screamed shrilly at the cho25py 

‘ The Japs are going to try to dynamite it.’ seas, which flung masses of ice-cold water along; the 

‘The harbour itself will he mined.’ ' turtleback and around the obstacles on the deck. I 

‘Then we shall go up— not down— to glory.’ was glad of the companionship of the quiet: little 

Personally, I did not want to go to any such Japanese pilot, who knew the coast and was peering 

indefinite destmation, and I said so \nth great ahead with trained eyes through the driving blaok- 

emjihasis. .Had lurid language been able to. affect ness of tlie night. Muffled in an enorinou.s great- 

inanimate matter, I had done enough to make the coat, he grunted occasional directions. Snowflakes 

Squaslier refuse to answer her helm. Jack only whirled down U2mn us fitfully from the:iinky clouds 

grinned and remained resolute. overhead. The cold was intense. 

‘You ’re a mad fool,’ I grunted at last. Argument Mo.3t peo 2 fl 0 now know the story ofi the deadly 
having been exhausted, abuse alone was left me, night attacks by the mosquito torpedo-boats of the 
‘Look here, Plarry,’ he said with sndden serious- Japanese on the hostile- fleet which Admiral Ting 

ness. .‘.The boldest oourss i.s always the safest, had gathered in the great semicircular hay .of ,Wei- 

heoLause it is the least expected. My ordens are to hai-wei— gathered to their doom, since it wa.s this 

rejoin at Yung Gheng Island, to the westward of course of action on his 2 Mrt which qn'oved so fatal 

Wei-hai-wei, where the Admiral is watching 023era- to the Chinese, and ended in the suicide of the one 

tions.with the foreign .scjuadrons. The Jaj)anese Chinamanwhoshowedhimself a leaderinthehoiir 

attack at 1 A.M., and the Chinese cannot hit a hay- of his countr\'’s downfall. Once they were there, 

stack, much lesss a boat of our speed, except by however, it was the single occasion on which their 

accident. I shall run in under cover of the dark- jiavy showed bravery and fore.sight; though it is 

n0S.s— it is a howling gale and snowstorm too— and whistrered that the presence of a few stray foreigners 

see the show. If I can get. in a torpedo at the on their .ships guided their actions and stiffened 

4/1" Yttm, I shall: loose it off with its warhead on. the desperate resistance offered to the attacking 

Then— oh, then I lost it,, you know, by culpable force. That there n’as one .such European Jack 

eardessnesa, and I get a severe official re 2 )rimand,’ Carlton and I soon had reason to know. 

But your crew ? ’ It is written iu the history of the war how the 

:: : .f:They are an right ; . enjoying the joke.’ first night-rush by the Ja 2 )ane.se torpedo-boats failed ;: 

:, ,:::;They::will. chattet like partots if ever they live how ice choked the tube.s on one boat ; how some 
to.haye..th0 obanae.’ , . . -.-w . . . grounded or fouled the boom; while others drifted, 

: ‘Ijot .tlmyjI sajd.' Jaok with deeisiom ‘Anyhow, ‘ disabled, to destruction under the fire from forts and 
.j.’ll risk it. ., But I didn’t expect to have you aboard, wansliq^s. Men were scalded to death from shells 

fdl:.th®:Same. . It has ripsat my calculations.’ . . that wrecked the boilers, or :25erished frozen in the 

:: thoughtfully,,aiid ,I, took some icy water,. or were; shot down by the relentless hail 

more brandy because I felt as if I needed it. Sud- of bidlete that spattered the arow-covered decks. 
den,ly he;:Uttdid,his jacket: and pnUed from a pocket- . But two nights later, Admiral Ito gave the unhesi- 
book a little ; faded- bnnoh of blue.:,,violets pressed . fating order, to repeat, the ■ attiaok, .confessing to the 
with loving care. . pain it gave Mm, but unswerving in his detenni- 

‘It wa$ Beatrice who gave me these barely six nation to succeed. The reserve torpedo-boats were 
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brouglifc up and flung into tlie fray, tlieir crews 
cheerfully destroying their signal-books, papers, and 
all written orders and unnecessary articles before- 
hand. The official records give the number of the 
attacking craft with Japane,se precision. That there 
was an imoffioial stranger among them has been 
recorded by no historian. 

The Squaslier arrived upon the scene with the 
third or reserve torpedo squadron ; later she acted 
with entire individuality. Sometimes when I look 
back upon that night I wonder if it i.s all a bad 
dream, and then I have to rub a jagged little scar 
underneath my temple which will always be there 
as a reminder of reality. There are not many 
Engliishmen who have taken part in a real torpedo- 
action with a modern boat and a Mark A 18-inch 
Whitehead ; but Carlton and I are to be munbered 
among them. 

Dynamite had proved unavailing to break through 
the hoom at the entrance to the channel leading 
harbourwairls ; hut between its end and the rocks 
on the .shore there existed a gap which had never 
lieen completely harred. This the industry and 
pluck of the attackers had succeeded in widening. 
Nov, through the darkness and storm of the winter 
night, (he torpedo-hoats .^pecl .silently and swiftly on 
their errand of death. 

The pace of the Squaslier seemed to me tremen- 
dous. Carlton, with set face and braced nerves, 
peered out from tlie conning- tower. Ahead, the 
funnels of the preceding boat were flaming .slightly, 

. and a, bearded sailor beside me was cursing in soft 
inonologue lest they should betray us all. With 
splendid seamanship and no slackening of the head- 
long ’speed, pur onward rush scraped us past the end 
of the boom— -it lay a grim, lilaok line on the tossing 
water on’ bur quarter — the helm went hard over, 
and we' tore round into the great bay. As we did 
so a . rocket shot lip in the distance, and the white 
beam of a search-light burst out through the gloom 
of the night. , ■ 

Then all hell seemed to be let loo.se around us. 

We circled at tremendous jiaoe round a great 
ship: silhouetted , in broad black lines. It was not 
tlie Alt Sicn. Her guns roared out in angry alarm, 
and the shells came hurtling through tbe' air and 
splashed furiously’ into the siirrotinding water. A 
bit of one tore a hole in the forward funnel, and 
the furnace flames and smoke spurted out savagely. 
The forts on shore added tlieir hurried storm of 
projectiles to the thunder of the wavshi^^^^ 

Such moments do hot inspire self-possession. 
I looked at Carlton. Every hiinuto hiiist have 
brough t some new jiroblem to . the , harch, wiry Sailors 
guiding our tiny craft wiUi the uelf-restfaint and 
indifference to danger that is taught in the Navy.; 
but their resource and audacity never failed. 
Eortiinately a great deal of the .Ohinese ordnance, 
proved more efficient iis tb noise than as to aim.;, 
.but, ..then, it is difficult .for a flurried gunner .to 
hit a target tearing through 'the water at twenty- ■ 
five knots iit the darkiieSs. NeyertlielesS, I found' 


myself making so many good resolutions to be per- 
formed, if ever I survived at all, that had a fraction 
of them heon carried out later I should luidaubtedly 
have deserved to Ije canoni.sed as a saint. 

‘Where, in heavciih name, i.s the Ah Yuen ? Are 
you sure she was on the western side ? Can that 
be her? I shan’t let off the torpedo till wa are 

within three hundred yards. What’s that? 

Hit?’ 

A little shell ohijjpod through the steel of the 
conning-towmr, and a splinter caught the Japanese 
pilot. He gave a curious shrill cry and collapsed 
ill an unsightly heap. 

‘ Confound their electrics ! That big chap there 
knows what he’s about. Hard aport ! ’ We shot 
from the are of the search-light into an outer dark- 
ness, and I felt dazed. 

‘ The Ah Yuen at last ! ’ 

Jack’s tone reached me quiet and exulting. 
Together with a Japianese torpedo-boat near iis, 
we were racing furiously for the Chinaman. Some 
one aboard the warship knew his work. It was no 
mere Clunese brain which directed her fierce resist- 
ance. She sjjonted a rain of shells and bullets at 
her foes, and there followed a sharp explosion from 
our Ja23aneso consort. 

‘Muck-nj) in their engine-room!’ said a voice 
near me, aloud to the air. 

Miraculously we seemed to dodge the Ah Yuen’s 
deadly fire. Carlton, as an expert . torpedo-man, 
knew the vagaries of his weapon.; how iinoertain, 
how difficult to use with ’jirecision. Should we 
never ho within torjjodo range? Now! Out of 
the tube iilnnged the long, .shining Whitehead, and 
was gone into the waves. 

The .seconds that followed seemed hours; the 
torpedo had missed, and a shell swejjt one of our 
deck mountings to destruction in the interlude. 
Would the continuous patter of bullets from the 
enemy’s machine-guns never cease.? We fired a 
second torpedo, and the wheel-spokes flew over as 
the Squaslier tore away from the inferno of fire. 
Then came what we were waiting for-.^the boom of 
a muffled exjilosion high above the general iqiroar ; 
the two hundred pounds of . giui-cbttdn had rim 
, dead straight on to its target; and its work wa,s done. 
Out went the Chinaman’s search-light, and the noise 
of her guns was suddenly : succeeded by a sinister 
quiet. 

.Something had stung me 'on the . forehead, and 
my hand came away from the spot red and sticky. 
But I rushed from the qonning-tower, one of a little 
loiot of mad, excited men who hung on to the frozen 
rail of the. tpipedo-boat and' ivatehed with .strained, 
tense faces the ruin oiir hands had wrought. 

Now: .thfe HgMqs?M'’5 search-light lit up the scene 
-^horrible, appalling. GrradUally the great Chme.se 
waraliip was .. heeling over, her , decks swarming 
with little frantic figures who poured up from: her 
depths and flung themselves headlong into the water. 
i’-’We -picked: could. Poiilaski was among 

'. theru, : '1 found him recovering consciousness ill the 
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Squasher's little cabin, and babbling incoherently of 
a irife and child in far-away Odessa. 

I sought Jack Carlton with the news ; he was 
dragging a wounded sailor Horn under a ma.s3 of 
.siilintered doolc-hain25er. Gould Beatrice in her 
dainty Keiisingtou home have had a vision of him 
then, she would surely never have recognised her 
soft-mannered, gentle lover in the white- faced, 
stern-eyed sailor, flinging his sharj) orders to the 
men around, and bleeding from a graze across his 
cheek. I remember his calling to me hoarsely, ‘ He 
has lost her. I will have her yet ! ’ and I remember 
nothing more that night ; the bullet across niy fore- 
head had seen to that. Nor do I know how we 
eseajied from "Wei-hai-w'ei Bay in the end— hut 
we did. 

Our disabled Jajianese consort, which I saw drift- 
ing unsteadily ^rast ns in a haze of hissing steam, 
has to this day the credit of having fired the tor^jedo 
which sunk the Ah Yuen. True, a few sundry 
Britons think otherwise, but their mouths are 
closed. Did the Admiralty ever learn all the story? 
Really, I cannot saj'. Yet, who liushed up the loss 
of the two torpedoes, and who ^raid for the further 
repairs o( II.M.S. Squasher of the Royal Navy? 
Tiie.5e things may reasonably be asked ; but there 
.'ire some questions to wdiich discreet people rvill not 
press for an answer. : 

The woi’st.^or the best— of love is that we alwa3"s 
return to it in the end. Thus there came a summer 
evening months later when I called on the War- 
reners in Kensington. Beatrice began the conversa- 
tion abruptlj'. 

‘ Mr Carlton ■was here tlii.3 morning.’ 

‘ I ani, not surprised,’ said I. 

‘ l’'ou forgot my message entirelj’.’ 


‘Not entirely,’ I protested rather feebly. ‘ I gave 
it to him tvvo days after we met.’ 

‘When it might have been too late,’ the girl re- 
joined. She tapped on the floor with the toe of a 
very becoming little slijiijer ; also she sinmlated 
deep annoyance. 

‘He told me lots of dreadful things,’ continued 
Miss Warrener, ivith illogical disajiiwoval of me as 
if I were the culjorit and he the victim. There was 
a pause. 

‘I never saw you look prettier, Trix, ’ I re- 
marked, patting a rather flushed cheek with 
cousinly appreciation. I gazed at her inquiringly. 

‘ Yes — we are engaged,’ she murmured in answer 
to my silent question, adding .several other things 
more or less hiundruin, but sufficiently cuinulative 
to he convincing. Thereupon I offered the correct 
congratulations with heartiness. 

When she allowed me to see her face again .she 
■wa.s quite collected, but introduced another topic. 

‘So few girls really deserve to ho worshipped,' 
she observed. 

‘It M very bad for them,’ I agreed inu'ardly, re- 
flecting that it ivas also sometimes a bit trying for 
other folk as well. Still, the Ah Yuen woukl un- 
doubtedly hove been sunk in any case, and we had 
certainly .saved Poulaski from drowning. 

‘When is the wedding to be ?’ I asked con- 
fidentially. 

Her reply contained none of the elements of an 
answer. Instead, it consisted of a sofiv cushion 
which was directed at my head with a skilled; aim 
unposses.sed by Oliiuese gunners. Meanwhile, - the 
Royal Navy is the richer by an ofiicer of greater know- 
ledge of torpedo-work, and the light of h sufeeter 
content has dawned in Beatrice Warrener’s dark eyes, 
THiS END. 
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, TUBBECUL03I8. 

|HREE years ago the eminent German 
savant Dr Koch startled the British 
Congress on Tuberculosis, sitting at 
that time, with the declaration that 
human and bovine tuberculosis v? ere 
separate and distinct forms of disease. 
Our leading physicians and scientists hesitated to 
accept this dictum, wvhich, if true, showed that all 
; the usual, precautions against infection, such as the 
use pfr boiled . milk, need no longer be taken. As a 
result of the controversy raised, a Royal Commission 
to investigate the matter,, and this 
Commission, .after a series of . exhaustive experi- 
inents, ..bas just issued . an interim report which 
shows . that: Dr. , Koch .has been misled ini;coming 
i to , his . revolutionary conclusions. : .‘This report says 
. that the Gomjnission has very , carefully ' compared 
the disease set up: in, the bovine animal by material 


derived from a luunan being with that sot up in a 
bovine animal by material of bovine origin, and 
that it has so far failed to discover any character by 
which one can be distinguished from the other. This 
report, then, confirms the old belief that to guard 
against tuberculosis the greatest care must he taken 
to obtain a inire milk-siqiply. 

II'OOD ADDLXBRATION. , : 

We have SO many piersons amongns who are 
: willing to spend time and money upon fancied 
grievances and fads which are of no moment to 
any one hut themselves, that it seems a pity that 
some of them cannot be induced to make war 
against the real evils which cry aloud for redress. 

, How. much good they would do, for example, if: they 
would hunt down those who deliberately adulterate 
such necessaries as food and drugs ! The law soino- 
, times reaches, these dishonest traders, a small fine 
, is imposed: and paid— and the: business goes on 
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inucli the same as before. Only the other day it 
was boldly stated in the pres.? that milk which 
failed to satisfy the sanitary authorities of one of 
our northern oitie.s was sent to London, where they 
are not so particular. Some cases were lately tried 
in the Metropolis in which it wiis pi'oved that 
cod-liver oil had been adulterated with 90 per cent, 
of fish oil, the former being a valuable medicine, 
and the latter a product which would ‘destroy the 
digestive power of a child.’ Ksh oil is only one- 
seventh the price of ood-liver oil, so tliat the traders 
can well aiford to pay the small fines inflicted. 

FOB. OUE SOIDIEES. 

I 

As the appliances of warfare become more deadly, 
it is comforting to see that at the same time much 
attention is being directed to the welfare of soldiers 
in the field. Every one knows that in a campaign 
the loss of life from wounds is as nothing compared 
to the ravage, s of disease, and of late years strenuous 
efforts have been made to minimise the mortality 
from this cause. The Ford-Palliser. water- hink, 
wliich lately went through an experimental trial 
at Bisley, is an appliance for quickly boiling and 
cooling large quantities of water, for it is known 
that the use of boiled water banishes enteric fever. 
On the same occasion was successfully tried a' motor 
ambulance, made by the Joel Motor Company, of 
London. This is a bullet-proof vehicle driven by a 
petrol-engine, the back of which can be opened out 
so as to afford a screen behind which first aid c.aii 
be giyep to the wounded on the field. One more 
valuable appliance for use with an army which was 
exhibited at: the same time was a machine, made by 
the pulsometer Engineering Company, of Reading, 
eapahlo, of sproducing three hundred pounds of ice 
per day. This, liiaeliine is driven by the same Joel 
motor aS:that:.,,employed in the ambulance already 
mentioned. , ^ 

i' ULLSWATEK. 

One of thk most beautiful spots in the English 
Lake District is Gowbarrow Park, Ullswater, which 
consists of nearly eight hundred acres, with a front- 
age of one mile to the lake. To tourists its chief 
attraction is the well-known waterfall Aira Force, 
which has been immortalised by Wordsworth in 
more than one of his poems. There is now an 
opportunity of acquiring this estate for the n.se of 
the public for ever for the sum of thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty pounds f and Canon 
Rawlisley, Hon. Secretary of the National Trust 
for Places of HLstorie Interest or Natural Beauty, is 
appealing for funds in order to further the scheme. 
It was through the exertions of tlii.s trust that the 
Brandelhow property on Derweiit water was acquired 
as a national po.ssoSsion, the necessary money being 
collected chiefly from residents in the north of 
England. It is now suggested by the trust that,; 
as so hiany Scottish people appreciate the English. 
Lake, District, they also niay be asked to eontrihute; 
towards the present scheme ; and with this view., 
committees have been, formed both in Scotland, and, 


England, by the aiil of wliich it is hoped that the 
funds neces.sary for the purchase of Gowbarrow 
may he secured. The .sum named will purcha,se the 
park, the deer therein, rights of fishing and boating 
on the lake, Lynlph’s Tower, and Aira Force. 

INDIGO. 

More than twenty year.3 ago, and after an extended 
series of experiments, it was announced that chemists 
had discovered how to make artificial indigo, and it 
was soon ascertained that the new product was 
identical in its properties with the old. A very few 
years elapsed before the new imligo was made in 
Germany on a commercial scale ; and, as it could he 
sold at a cheaper rate than that derived from culti- 
vation, the jilanter.s were threatened with ruin. But 
a strange thing has hapjiened. It has been recently 
found that when the two kinds of indigo, the 
natural and the artificial, are blended in equal 
proportions, a dye is obtained which is not only 
more durable but is brighter in line than eitlier by 
itself. This discovery has natarally resulted in an 
increased demand for the old-fa.shion,ed indigo, and 
fresh impetus has been given to an industry which 
was muoh in need of support. 

JIINIATmiE EIPLE-CLUBS. 

The difficulty of finding a place where ordinary 
rifle practice can be carried on free from danger, 
except in remote places which are difficult of access 
to busy men, is ol.ivious. This difficulty has been 
met by the estnhlishmeut of miniature ranges and 
the use of miniature ammunition fired through a 
Morris-tube fitted to the ordinary service rifle. A 
miniher of club-s have been formed throughout tlie 
country, and it is found that the men trained in 
them become good marksmen when subsequently 
they approach the long ranges and use the full 
service charge. There is, of course, a difference hi 
the recoil of the bigger cartridge, and windage, has 
to be allowed for in using the full range. , But at 
the miniature target the rifleman learns to hold his 
rifle steadily, and to pull the trigger without jerking 
the weapon. It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment might do well to enoonrage; these inininture 
range.s by snpqilying them .with ammunition at a 
nominal price. 

MDSIOAL EDUCATION. 

At the eighth annual canferenoe of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union,: .held at Edinburgh, 
many excellent papers :were read, and: perhaps one 
of the most generally interesting was that by Pro- 
fessor Niecks ori: the ‘ Place of Music in Education.’ 
More than. 99 .per: cent, of our music-teaching, 

. h.e said,, .was little Better than a horrible, ghastly 
.Waste. of time; energVj and money. He condemned 
the common sy, stein of aiming at the attainment of 
.mechanical skill, unaccompanied by the intelligence 
how. to. lise it. T training should be in- 

formal..; The sense of hearing should he cultivated, 

: :espbcially .with regard to the peroeption of. pitoh, 
i the feiations of the notes of the aoale to each . pther. 
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on with iiiipuuity at depths wliicli iifc prosetit 
arc out of the question. Messrs Hill and Maoleod 
have determined that animals can be e.xposed .safely 
to eight atmospheres — which means n depth of two 
hundred and thirty feet — for four hour, s if two 
hours be spent in gradual decompression; They 
consider, however, that the safe limit shohld be 
placed at two hundred feet, for in more highly 
compressed air the oxygen has a toxic' effect. 
Apparatus is now being designed to give effect to 
these recommendations. 

LIFTING BY MAGNETS. 

A child playing with a toy mngiiet will often 
attach a string to it and nse it fur picking np nails 
from the floor. Magnets for lifting article.? whose 
weights are measured by toms have been used in the 
•same way for some years in certain iron and steel 
works, and the only difference between the toy 
magnet and that used for seiious work is that the 
latter is of the electric kind. In olher words, it 
consists of a soft iron core, surrounding which is a 
coil of insulated ivire, a current pas.sing through 
which makes the iron .strongly magnetic so long 
as it is maintained. At Li6ge, Belgium, electrical 
engineers claim to have produced a most perfect 
installation of this kind for employment in mills, 
foundries, &c., utid by its use an immense amount 
of labour is saved. One niaii at a crane fitted with 
one of these magnetic appliances can pick up 
enormous masses of ii’on or steel by just operating, 
the switch which gives current to the magnet that 
hangs, at the end of the chain under his control. 
After the mass of metal has been carried to; the 
place assigned to it, another touch pf the switch, 
stops the cim'ent and the burden is drqjiped. All 
the time usually consumed in adj lasting chains and 
ropes round awkwardly shaped pieces of metal is 
auvecl, and the employment of many hands is dis- 
pensed with. Another point worthy , of notice is 
that masses of metal far too hot to be meddled, with 
in the ordinary way can be deult.with by the lifting 
magnet. The apparatus takes two forms, one a 
single magnet and the other double. Now that 
the electric current is so commonly available, this 
system of lifting by magnets is sure to come into 
extensive use. , 


and tlio value of time. Children should, not be 
tcuwht to perform musical tricks, but. to acq.uire a 
knowledge of and taste for music. The mass of 
present-day students had no ear, were unable to 
read at sight, and did not understand music. He 
recommended parents to fix upon a competent 
teacher for their children, and to give him a free 
hand. They should take an interest in the pupils’ 
progress, not by exhibiting them at partieis, hut by 
listening to them and encouraging them in private. 

: UAsiSE Bionoav. . , 

A lecture was recently delivered at the Eoyal 
Institution, London, ‘ On the Progress of Marine 
Biology,’ by his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Monaco, who has for a long time made a study of 
this branch of science. He has furnished a ship 
with all the equipments of a whaler, including three 
whale-boats, each eoutai.uiug a harpoon-guu, and 
lues placed the whole under the direction of an 
experienced Scotsman. Voyaging in this vessel in 
search of the fauna of tlie ocean has been his liobby. 
The cetaceans have their favourite hunting-ground, 
and they seldom leave it, coming to the surface 
of the water to breathe at intervals of between 
ten minutes to forty-five, .according to the species. 
Very often the, same animal will come up almost in 
the same spot for several hours consecutively. This 
is.wheu the harpoouer gets the opportunity for a 
shot. But there is nothing to show, at once that 
the creature has been hit; presently the line runs 
out and the boat is towed rapidly along, leaving in 
its wake, if the animal be a large one, a broad red 
streak which will persist for eight or ten milo.s. 
At last the exhausted creature slackens its speed, it 
is cautiou.sly approached, and a long lance gives it 
its . death-blow. This, is a critical moment for the 
.crew of the whaler, for a boat has been more than 
once crushed between tbe jaws of a powerful 
cachalot, and even ships have been sunk by the 
.enormous wedge-shaped head being used as a ram. 

divers’ PALSY. 

Professors Hill and Macleod have performed a 
■good service in calling attention to tlie frequency of 
what is known as ‘caisson’ disease or ‘divers’ palsy,’ 
which aflects men who have to work under un- 
natural air-pressure. Profes.sor Hill states that 
nearly one hundred lives have been lost from this 
■cause in America during the last few yearn, and 
that::such a death-roll indicates at least ten times 
; as ; niany: cases of illness. As long ago as 1861 a 
. Qetinan savant showed that the. paralysis and other 
■ailmtilte! ..of ..divers who go to great depths are due 
tO;;th« ,ilisengagement of bubbles of gases in the. 
blood which have -been dissolved under great 
.pressure j; and a few years later a.French observer 
pointed out that danger front this cause might be 
obviated if the diver, after his work was done, were 
made to occupy a chamber in which decompression 
took: place very, gradually,. . In, this, way .frothing 
•of the blood is avoided, and diving can be carried 


, MOTOR SPEED INDIOATOB. 

The disputes which are constantly arising relative 
to the speed ; of motor-cars, and the conflicting evi- 
dqnce whioh is given in; our police reports with 
regard to the rate , at which a particular vehicle was 
running on a given date, may be: obviated by tbe 
U!ie„ of a device which has been patented by Mr 
Richard Paulson, of Hove, Sussex. . This is a clock- 
.driven apparatus attached to the motor-car, ivhich 
prints on a travelling tape the date, the speed at 
which . the vehicle is running, any stoppages which 
.may be made and -their duration, the distance 
travelled, and: the time consumed.: In addition to 
..this, shonld.a set speed-r-say twenty miles per hour— 
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be exceeded, a warning bell is rung, and the driver 
acts accordingly. The apparatus works autoniati- . 
cally, and when once it is wound up and set going, 
the driver’s attention need not be distracted by 
referring to it. Such is a brief description of a very 
useful piece of mechanism, and it remains to be 
seen whether motorists can be persuaded to adopt it. 
A distanoe-iudioator has long been at the disposal 
of cabhien ; but so far as this country is concerned, 
they have steadily refused to have anything to do 
with it. To some persons truth is not only stranger 
but is much more inconvenient than fiction. 

A NEW SMOKE-CONSIIMINC4 APPAHATUS. 

Mr George Sinclair, of the Albion Boiler Works, 
Leith, having studied the pjraotical side of the smoke- 
abatement question for inanj'- years, has come to the 
, conclusion that the admission of a certain quan- 
tity of air above the grates in steam boilers is as 
necessary as the admission of air below the grates 
in order to obtain perfect combu.stion. He has 
therefore devised an air-chamber and receiver to be 
pfiaced at the back of the furnace-front of ordinary 
band-fired boilers ; the admission of the air to 
this chamber, through rectangular holes cut in the 
duiub-pilate at each side of the furnace-door opening, 
being caused by the natural draught produced by 
the boiler chimney. The air-chamber and the air- 
admission boles in the durab-p^late are made of sisea 
pn-oportionate to the amount of grate-surface in each 
Iwiler, in order that the smokiest coal may he burned 
without the emission of smoke from the chimney; 
but as some tpualities of coal give ofl’ less smoke tlian 
others, and therefore require less air for pierfecfc 
combustion, slides or doors are provided on the 
under-side of the dumb-pjlato, so that the area of the 
air-admission holes may he reduced when desired. 
The apjpDaratus is simple in construction and cannot 
get out of order, and costa about thirteen pounds 
sterling per furnace. By its means all kind.s of coal 
can be burned without the emission of smoke from 
the chimney ; and as with this apparatus more steam 
can be raised on a smaller Consumption of coal, it 
may also be regarded as a coal-saver as well as a 
smoke-consuTuing contrivance. 

THE LEPBHS, OF ROBBEN ISLAND. ' 

Dr George Turner, Medical Gfflcer of Health for 
the Transvaal, aild resident pahysician; at-Pretoria 
Leper Asylum, sends the followiug correction upon 
sta tements made as to ■ the segregation of lepers at 
Eobben Island. 1 The paragrapA in question, was 
founded on Mr Jonatlian Hutchinson’s researches 
as published in the Times .* 

‘ In your Journal oi April 1st, 1904, 'you make 
some remarks on Tile pu'evention of Hejirosy. 
.Amongst others, the, following pjassagh apjpears.r. 
f Therefore the segregation of lepers, as at Eobben 
Island, where its victims are condemned to a life- ' 
long and : miserable imprisonment; i.s imneoessary 
and inhuman.” The , pjaragrapA is pwobably , a 
jquotatiohj because I , am sorry to; say I havo^seeii.,. 


much the same thing iu other publications. I have 
even seen the term leper prisons appilied to leper 
asylums. It would be quite as ap>propriate to speak 
of lunatic prisons. Eobben Island is by no lueaiis 
the terrible place it is represented to be. "Vnien I 
was Medical Officer of Health for the Capoe Colony 
I used to send my wife and children there for the 
benefit of their health. I have lived on the island 
for six weeks at a time, and invariably went there 
to spend any holidays I could obtain. The leprers 
on the island are housed, clothed, and fed at the 
public exprense on a far more liberal scale than they 
have ever been accustomed to in their own homes. 
Should the disease become arrested, as it sometimes 
does, they are brought before a board of medical 
experts, and if found to be free, are given a certifi- 
cate to that effect, which is sent to the Colonial 
Secretary. If on inquiry it is found that the 
patients or the patients’ friends are able to provide 
for them, they are liberated. This provision is 
made entirely in the intere,st of the patient, because 
the majority, if liberated, would starve. Many are 
helprless from the loss of fi.ngei’s and toes, and those 
able to do any work would not be able to find 
employment. So fur from the retention of these 
patients being “ unnecessary and inhuman,” it is the 
greatest kindness and benefit to them. The saute 
rule aprprlies to pmtients in this asylum (Pretoria). 
In three years I have liberated two white men and 
one white woman who are able to supsport them- 
selves. There are, I admit, pmtients in the asylum 
who could, as far as the public health is concerned, 
be released; but in that case they would starve. : 
There are also a few able to provide for themselves, 
and fit to go out, but they pirefer to remain. 'Quite 
recently I told a well-educated woman, a Swiss, 
that if she cared to return to her fariii I would 
obtain permission for her to do so. She repfiied, ^‘1 
am cpuite comfortable here. I have all I want ;,no , ■ 
one avoids me as he would outside, andiso I prefer 
to remain where I am.” In my opnniOn she was a 
wise woman. In the Pretoria Asylum no patient 
is compelled to submit to treatment, no paatient is 
compelled to work. If the patients work— and they 
usually do— they are p)aid for their labour. Every , 
three months or so the white pjatients have a dance ■ 
and supper in the, recreation-rooin, and thep' have 
occasional picnics beyond the asylum ; and everp*- 
thing is done, by the pproyision of mlisical instru- 
ments, bagatelle-boards, and other games, to make 
life as little, tedious as possible. - Many of the white. 

: pjatients,:; especially have bicycles, and, 

.some of them are to be seen racing each other in 
front of my .ivindow. The coloured patients also 
liavei.dances;,a.nd feasts as frequently as the white 
patients ; but these festivities take pdace s«.6 Jove, as 
they arc toomumeroiis for any room in the asylum. 

' Tour Jourtud ia widely read hy a class of peopde 
.who are able to influence popular opinion, ami I am : 

■ anxious they .should be under no misapjprehension 
■'■as-'tofe life in leper asylvnns. Leprosy ; 

is ;;a;, disease, almost the saddest that.,: can afflict 
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irmn ; it is therefore necessary to limit', its spread, 
and tliat can only be done by preventing, contagion. 
It is little contagions, I admit; but contagion is . 
practically the only means by which it is spread.’ 

AST EMEEGESCi’ HAILWAX-BHAKE. 

Fnmi time to time references are made in the news- 
paper press to the ever-increasing speed, not infre- 
quen tly up to eighty miles an hour, of railwaj'-trains ; 
and, having this in view, the want of an efficient emer- 
geney-brnke capable of clieoking the highest-speed 
railway-trains daily Leoomes more proiioimced. For ; 
all ordinary jrarposes the Westinghonse-brake is 
apparently unassailable ; but, rapid as is the action 
of this beautiful arrangement, there may he extreme 
cases where the driver has no option but to rush 
his train and its human freight into some obstacle, 
it may be only a couple of hundred j-ards ahead, the 
. impact with which means certain death and destruc- 
tion in a large degree. For, reliable as our trains 
are, such a catastrophe may be caused at any 
moment by a stray bullock getting on to the line, 
or by a pointsman falling aslee]}, as has happened 
on several occasions. As emphasising the need of 
an effleient einergenoy-hrake, we may instance the 
recent deplorable accident to a motor party who 
were caught by a French exiiress while imssing over 
a level crossing; Hera, although six persons lost 
tlieir lives, it was shown that the express, notwith- 
standing that the brakes were applied immediately 
the driver saw the motoi’, fan for eight hundred 
yards after the accident before being brought to a 
standstill. To meet the now well-recognised want 
of .m emergency-brake, capable, as it were, of catching 
and: holding a railway-train from certain destriie- 
tiem, we have got in the invention of Mr Charles 
Mackintosh, of London, a form of electrical emer- 
gency railway-brake which in any case affords a good 
foundation-stone to build upon. Mr Mackintosh’s 
plan, which he has recently patented, consist.? in 
fitting to each carriage of a railWay-train a pair of 
powerful eleotro-magiietio brakes, placed so as to 
come, when ill: action, between the wheels, and 
attached to bars which cause them to act as drags 
V or pulls upon the front ends of each carriage in the 
train. A simple meehanioal device normally holds 
. the brakes from contact with the rails, au-d is 
: so arranged as to release the brakes and so lot 
thorn fall on tQ:;tlie rails siriiultaneously with the 
- switching on of the current which serves to excite 
the. electro-magnets. The resultof theinstantaneous - 
.applioation of :such a bj-ake might he as disastrous 
■to ,th6::passeng6t3 as the; impact from an actual 
I Bollision ;itself ; and: to prevent this the hrake-shoes 
;:i; aTft:;:fitted - ..with.- a . lubricating pad, whM^ serves to' 
prevent ithe, immediate magnetic gripping of the 
rails by the brakes, thus avoiding bringing the train 
. to an :a]}scilutely „ dead stop. The composition, and 
proportion of the lubricant used could he arranged 
so as to; ensure, a rapidly increasing ..augmentation 
of the, brake's effect, the action on. the. train being 
perhaps best-, comparable to. that of < a strong spiral 


spring whose retarding effect increases in a rapidly 
increasing ratio as the spring is extended ; or, to 
further illustrate this, we may say that the train is 
controlled as would be a large ship moving at great 
speed on being checked and linally piilled up by 
an immense spiral spring. The advantages of this 
seemingly ingenious plan .qpuld be simply and 
cheaply demonstrated by A ual experiment, and 
the oft-debafed question as to tlie exact distance, 
whether it be one hundred yards more or less, in 
which a rapidly moving train could be safely pulled 
up would be thereby set at rest. 

CHANGE. 

FiowCES that in niy garden grow, 

Why so sadly are you pining ; 

Vanished all your sunny glow 
And your forms to earth declining ? 

Lilies, why your golden head 
Hang you thus ; and, roses, say, 

Why is all yonr beauty fled, 

And your fragrance gone away ? 

Daisies, pansies, pMo.ves, tell, 

What has happened — yestermorn ; ■ 

You were jubilant and well — 

Wherefore are you now forlorn? 

Is the sky to you unkind, 

Doe.s the sun withhold his light, ; ' ' 

Has a breath of frosty wind 
Blown upon you in the , night ? 

Heavy drops of tearful dew 
Upon all your leaves are lying ; 

My sweet flowers, tell me true, 

Wherefore are you thus a-dying ? 

Ah ! the reason I have found 
Why your radiance is o’er : 

’Tis that in this garden round 
One dear lady walks no more ! 

And you long for her rettft’.niug, 

For the kindness of her eye ; 

This is why we both lure mourning, 

,My sweet flowers, you and I ! 

T. r. JOHXSTON. ; 
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By Mrs ISABEL Smith, Author of The Bonmme of Mvtby Workhouse, 
Setting the CloeJc Back, &c. 


CHAPTElr I. 


"We spin vain threads, and toll and strive. 

ES ELLIOT forgot many things con- 
cerning her lata husband (perhaps 
advisedly) ; hut she never forgot 
that he had been the grandson of a 
viscount, and no one who was in 
her society for any length of time 
was likely to forget it either. 

It was a great consolation to her in her somewhat 
straitened. . oiroiunstances to reflect upon this fact, 
and she was never tired of impressing it upon her 
hushaud’S niece and adopted daughter, Joane Elliot, 
who now and again showed signs of a democratic 
turn of mind. 

Mrs. Elliot herself was of no particular family, 
which partly accounted for her veneration for the 
aristocracy and her determination to live up to the 
traditions of the House into which she had married. 

Jbane’s father, like Mrs Elliot’s husband, was only 
a younger son, and had got rid of his substance 
with; even more effectual completeness, leaving Ms 
daughter to the mercy of his relations. 

Ever since she had been twelve years old Joane 
had lived with her ‘ Aunt Mamie,’ as , Mrs Elliot 
cho,se to he called, in ah atmosphere of unnecessary 
restraint and strict observance of etiquette. In a . 
less pretentious style Of living they could have had 
considerably more solid comforts ; ; but Mrs Elliot . 
was one of the numerous class of people who .jirefer 
appearances to anything, and consider what their 
neighbours and outsiders think of the utmost 
importance. 

Joane used to fret against the artificially absurd 
restrictions of her lot when she was a child,; now 
she was a woman, trying to realise that she , had left 
youth behind her without having tasted any of/ its 
enjoyments, she fretted still more keenly. It, was a . 
dull life at the best. . Mrs Elliot had npt the means 
or , the ihclination , to entertain nauch, and : what / 
parties she gave/ were of the tamest description, :. 
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mostly what used to be styled ‘tabby-parties,’ and 
Joane seldom saw an eligible man. , 

It is true she might have been married once. Old 
Lord Pottleby, who, if ancient saws be true, would have 
made the best of husbands, proposed to Joane, and 
Mrs Elliot had never forgiven her for .unhesitatingly 
refusing such an advantageous offer. But Joane had 
shown, on this occasion that she possessed a will of . 
her own, though as a rule she was content to let it 
simnber, it being easier to fall in with Aunt Mamie’s 
little arrangements than to contest them. And so, 
with the exception of this one chance of changing 
her condition, Joane had lived through dreary,, 
uneventful years, following a monotonous and 
wearing round at the dull house in Kensington,, 
with visits to foreign spas or the seaside whenever 
Mrs Elliot’s health seemed to require a ch.auge. 

i'or, haying no particular object in life, Aunt „ 
Mamie, as a natural sequence, had become , a semi- 
invalid (and, with the distinctive peculiarity of such, . 
was only well enough fox what .she. wanted to do), 
always fancying herself ill and spending a dispro- 
portionate part of her, income on sympathetic 
doctors, who were wise , enough in their generation 
to encourage the delusion. , 

So, when one May brought a spell of hot weather 
with the delightful unexpeetednesS of the English 
climate, Mrs , Elliot,, in .her) stuffy drawing-room 
with the dust-bollectihg draperies, fluttered and 
drooped, and de/elared / she must have a change of 


The doctor seconded the assertion, and the matter 
was . decided :| and a few. days later .some rooms 
advertised/in a quiet seaside place, on a picturesque 
Coast hvere secured, and Mrs Elliot, her niece, and a 
soft df.hybrid attendant~a lady./ who had come as: 
companion,/ ,but. had to perform all the duties .of 
lady’s-maid into / the bargain. Miss Macey by 
.name— went to take i>ossession. 

,. /Whittfieheach was. a welcome change from Lohdon, / 
Beset'ved.] AUC}. 6, 1904. 
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its fresh, bracing air from downs and sea life- .! 
giving after the close, niews-scented.atmosiihere of 
Kensington. . 

Joane rejoiced in it. . Her wearisome little daily- 
duties would seem light in such surrortndings, and 
perhaps Aunt Mamie would be outdoors , more and 
not retjuire <juite so much reading to. or mending 
done as she usually did. Anyhow, it was a change. 
They had neither of ithem been to Wliittlebeach 
before. 'When they-went to the seaside Mrs Elliot 
usually chosse to go to a remote village in Sivifolk, 
.solely because the Elliots used to have a country- 
seat there ; and the siniple villagers still remembered 
the days when ‘old Lady Elliot,’ Joane’s grand- 
mother, sailed into church on Sunday, all the 
congregation rising to greet her entrance, bobbing 
, and curt.sy ing to the haughty, irresponsive old 
woman, and remaining in their places when service 
ended till her ladyship chose to leave her square 
jiew in the chancel. Joane did not like to hear 

- these reminiscences ; they did not suit her iude- 
. pendent spirit. But at Whittlebeach no one knew 

the .past , glories of the House of Elliot, and Mrs 
Elliot felt constrained to impress the landlady’s 
daughter uvith the same soon after her arrival. 

Sea Yiew, as the house was called, was a low, 
white building, with outside shuttera that had once 
been gr-edn, but which time and weather had faded 
to a duU-blue shade. ' It stood almost on the edge 
of the chff, a. quaint figurehead guarding the door 
on either side, one representing a man leaning on a 
spade, the other a woman in short petticoats with a 
. oat peeping out of her apron. 

Outside the tiny strip of garde-n, in line with the 
front door, was a windlass ; and beyond, the blue 
sea stretched away to the horizon. 

. It was a restful scene. Joane liked to go down 
the rugged steps cut in the chalk-cliff, and on to the 
beaeli, with its few pleasure-boats drawn up on the 
shelving bank, and little patches of sand among the 
shingle. Mrs Elliot fancied she could not walk 
much herself, So an. antiquated hath-chair -was com- 
mandeered for her. The landlady at Sea Yiew was 
.-ai.real uivalidhnot a spurious one lOce Mrs Elliot, 
so her daughter managed the house. 

. Sarah Gable was a comely young woman, with 
fresh .complexion , and^ uncommon gray eyes with 
thick hlacfcdashes. She spoke nicely; though -udth 

- a .slight: proviiioial , accent, and seemed altogether,. 
;.as Mrs : Elliot condescendingly remarked, ‘quite a 
j.supsrior person for that class.’ Joane took a liking 
[..iteher at first sight. She was honest and direct, and 
,;that, in itself was refreshing after the unreal atmo- 
sphere to which Joane was accustomed. 

‘It is such a comfort,’ continued Mrs Elliot one 
day when, in an unusual fit of gratitude, she was 
sUttitetag -up .the advantages of her new quarters — 
.,4t is Such a comfort that there are no men in 
the house 1 So much nicer and quieter, being 
only Avomen ! ’ 

Joane did not echo the reflection. She liadhad 
enough of the wearisome- insipidity of a household ! 


composed entirely of her own sex for the best part 
of her life. 

Miss Macey, her aunt’s companion or rvliits 
slave (the terms are sometimes convertible), agreed 
meekly. ‘It is delightfully quiet,’ she said. 

But they congratulated themselves too soon. 

They had been at 'Whittlebeach about a week 
when one evening, returning from the usual stereo- 
typed stroll along the sea-front, they were greeted 
on their return to Sea Yiew by the unmistakable 
scent of .tobacco. A man’s step sounded in the hack- 
regions of the house, and a man’s voice, of good 
carrying quality, made itself heard in the distance. 

‘ Dear me ! ’ cried Mrs Elliot, sniffing disapprov- 
inglj', ‘Avhat is the meaning of this?’ 

Miss Macey, AAdio had been left at home to do 
needlework for her employer, and was waiting to 
relieve Mrs Elliot of her outdoor attire, hastened 
to explain. 

‘I fancy it is Miss Cable’s brother come home 
from sea,’ she replied. ‘I passed Miss Cable in the 
passage just now, and she .said the ship had got in 
rather sooner than they expected.’ 

‘How A'ery annoying 1’ said Mrs Elliot. ‘I did 
not know she had a brother.’ . 

‘It’s delicious,’ said Joane mischievously); ‘that 
good strong tobacco is Avhat I like,’ 

‘It will make my head ache,, I ain sure,’ nioaned 
her aunt. ‘ J ust when I was thinking how hioe hnd 
quiet it'all was.’. 

‘He is a very good fellow, I believe,’ ventitt'ed- 
Miss Macey, extracting the bpnnet.-pins from Mrs 
Elliot’s head carefully, so that they Would not 
endanger her false plait of liair. ‘Miss Cable 
happened to remark in passing that he AA'as a brave 
sailoivand had done something wonderful about a 
.-wreck.’' 

Mrs Elliot made no response. She did not 
encourage her companion to talk, as she thought it 
made Miss Macey forget her station — Avhicli, by the 
: Avay, was quite equal to Mrs Elliot’h own as far as 
birth went. 

Joane, however, rvlio delighted in deeds of 
heroism, flushed Avitli interest. ‘'What did he do ? 
Do you remember, Miss Macey ? ’ 

But with a surreptitious glance at her employer. 
Miss Macey decided that she did not remember. 
:‘It Avas only just in pas.sing,’ she hastened to 
explain. 

‘I AA’ill ask Miss C-able myself,’ said Joane. 

Miss . Cable did not need asking. When' she : 
brought Joane’s breakfast into the little, old- 
fashioned parlour looking on to the .sea next 
morning, she hastened to announce that her brother 
Jim was home, 

- ‘I -am so glad,’ said Joane sympathisingly: ‘I 
expect you are fond of him ?’ , 

. ‘And- proud too, miss;’ ans-wered Sarah, blushing. 
.‘His name :waa. in all the papers tAA-’O years ago,: 
.Avhen the- Oriama Avent down, Perhaps you mv 
■it.. He saAi-ed a lot of lives through his bravery. 
I’ve got cuttings from the papers in a drarvei 
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upstairs, and a picture from tlie GraiMc showing 
him ill a boat on the top of the sea, keeping a crew 
of lasears at baj',’ 

‘Oh, he’s a hero 1 ’ cried Joane, her eyes flashing. 

‘He is, miss, and so modest with it all it’s 
difficult tO; get him to toll all his experiences j but 
he ’s had a good many in his time,’ 

‘I should love to hear,’ cried J oane. 

‘ I hope he did not disturb you last night, miss ; 
his room is over yours, and the floors are rather 
thin. You would hear him walking about.’ 

‘I liked to hear his quarter-deck tread,’ said 
Joane. ‘Don’t go,’: as Sarah picked up her 
tray to depart. ^ Tell me something more about 
your brother.’ 

‘But there is yoUr aunt’s bell, miss,’ said Sarah. 
‘I’ll show you those piapers another time;’ and she 
hurried oflV 

Mrs Elliot 23artook of her breakfast in bed, and 
Miss Macey took hers iiiherown room — distinctions 
must be observed— so Joane had the enjoyment of 
her meal in solitude. 

She looked up presently at a step crunching the 
gravel outside. She sprang xip, and hiding behind 
the window-curtain — what would her aunt have 
said'i — watched Miss Gable’s brother go down the 
tiny path, pipe in mouth. 

He stooped to shut the little blue-painted gate 
after he had passed through, and Joaue had a good 
view of him. He was a square-built, flnedooking 
man, with dark, close-cropped hair, short mous- 
tache, and gray, black-lashed eyes, like his sister 
Sarah. In her interest, Joaue liad got out of the 
shadow of the curtain, and as he .suddenly looked 
up llielr eyes met. 

Joane hurried back to the table, a vivid colour 
on her cheeks. It had been only a momentary 
glance ; but that look was like the beginning of a 
new life to her. She did not know how it had 
agitated her till she found herself absently putting 
sugar in the .milk -jug. 

Mrs Elliot found an absent listener to her morn- 
ing’s list .of complaints when she presently came 
down, and .the limit of her endurance was reached 
when Joane received a peouliaiiy aggrieved remark 
with a hap 2 jy smile. Y 

‘Did yoti hear what. I observed, Joane?’ asked 
her aunt icily. ‘ I ■ , said that the house is qxiite 
scented with that creature’s tobacco; I really tliiuk 
I must cora 2 flain to Miss Cable.’ 

Joane became suddenly grave. ; ‘ Oh 1 pray don’t 
do that. Aunt Mamie ; a sailor .must djave Tiia 
pipe,’ she cried hastily^ : ■ . ) ' 

‘Let him have it butdoor.?, then,’ retorted Mrs 
Elliot, sniffing at her: smelling-salts. ' ‘ J.cah’t stand, 
it in.’ . e. 

; ‘Well, here comes your hath-chair,axtntie, so you 
.will .escape the pwisoned atxnosphere . for; a .little 
while. Do you: vvaut.me to come, with you, or is 
.'.'Miss Macey,’— "t i 

jMiss Macey has to txirn an. old skirt of inine,;' 
Yomhiust come, Jpariei’, ; j ;: ; 


‘ Poor Miss Macey does not get much exercise,’ 
said Joane. 

‘ My dear Joane, what is .she 23atd for? Besides, 
pxeople in that 2 )ositiou doxx’t expect to be gadding 
about all day.’ 

With a sigh for the untortxmate companion’s lot, 
Joaue got her hat to accoiU 2 )aiiy the biitli-chair, 
inwardij^ chafing xigainst having to go. She xvould 
have liked to he free that ixiornixxg to go — well, 
she hardly knew where — at any late, where she 
chose. 

However, her .self-denial was somexvhat rewarded. 
After the procession had got to the end of the 
pnomeuade, and was about to turn for the first tiiiie, 
the old man xx'ho drew the expxxxilly ancient chair 
x’emarked, ‘ I see, ma’am, yoxx ’ve got Cap’n Cable 
hoxne again at Sea View.’ 

‘Captain!’ cried Joane eagerly. ‘Is he Ca])tain 
Cable?’ 

‘ Well, if lie isn’t he ought to be,’ was the repily ; 

‘ and I dessay he will be soon. He ’s second officer 
aboard one of these ’ore big ships. We alius call 
him Capi’n, though.’ 

‘Then he isn’t really.’ Joane’s face feU. a 
little. 

‘ My dear Joane, what does it matter wliat petty 
rank a person iix that statioir holds ?' said Mrs Elliot 
in a low tone. 

The old xnan, pausing to spit upon his pjalras, was 
aboxxt to take hold of the handle agxxin, bxxt pnmsed 
to observe, ‘ He ’s a bit of a hero, yoix know, he is. 
Why, -when he come home ixfter that wreck when he 
was three days and three nights in the open sea in.xi 
smxill boat with some of the passengers, and a crow of 
rascally Chinese, whom he had till his work to keep) 
in order, threatening of hiixx with knives— why, 
when he come back— pretty nigh done he was— 
they’d have carried hixn .shoulder-higlt all over;’ 
Whittlebeach if he ’d a let un.’ 

‘ You may go on,’ said Mrs Elliot haughtily. 

‘Yes, m’ui,’ vepilied the charioteer,: pxxUing his 
forelock respxectfxilly, ‘Seem as if , I; can’t stopx 
when I get talking of Jim Cable aiid: his biavo 
deeds. Three Jape’s and three niglita xxll in the 
bitter cold and sleet ; I always renieinber it becaxise 
it was the same time our Sayioxir was in the toinb. 
Ah! we’re proud of the Capx’u we are, for he was 
bred and born at Wlxittlebeaoli ; .and his fatber .he . 
was a brave man too-e-xvas cap’n of the Bex'eitxxe 
cixtter for txventy yeai\’^ , V 

‘I xtteant go on with; my chair,’ said Mrs Elliot. 

‘ Oh annt! doii’t interrupt,’ said Joxlno. Staudiiig 
heliind, her" aunt’s, ehaiiv she had been listening 
eagerly.;.; :. . - 

^ I .ask ,y.6txr pardon,; nia’am, I ’ax sxxre,’ said the 
oldTihan with,;dignh^^ at this rebuff. He 

t6ok..;iip:thc .handle ixgain and weiit on dragging hia 
burden 2 »tiently. 

■ Jitahe. ^ more;. iinpatient with her axxnt’s, waiib 
of 'syinpjatKy; .than eyer. . She had iiever been, .able 
..tdSldyfr;' & gratitxlde for her adpjitiou; 

■■xya^:'’all:..::she ,cGxild experience, even this was 
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difficult. Mrs Elliot’s cold, selfish nature was hi- 
oapable of insinring affection, and prohaMy . neither 
desired nor missed it. 

Joane would have liked to earn her own living 
and be independent; but besides the difficulty of 
such an enterprise without any jiarticnlar training, 
Mrs Elliot’s strict ideas of what was correct for her 
position were scandalised at the mere suggestion, 
and Joane had ceased to press the point. 


When they got back to Sea View that morning 
‘ Captain’ Cable was standing at the windlass near 
the edge of the cliff, looking out over the sea with, a 
teleseoi)e. He put it down when he saw the ladies, 
and came forward, to open the gate for them. He 
would, further, have carried the cushions indoors 
from the hath-chair had not Miss Macey, who had 
been on the watch, come running to take them 
with more than usual alacrity. 


ROUND THE WORUD ‘ON DUTY.’ 

By Surgeon-General G. J. H. EvATT, C.B. 


iHE amount of travelling done by 
officers of the army in the course of 
their services over a great Empire is 
very considerable and also very full 
of interest. In my own case, after 
nearly forty years’ army service, I 
can look back on very many wanderings about the 
world. In this paper, Iwwever, I propose briefly to 
sketch a journey round the world made by myself 
on duty, which may interest the readers of this 
Journal. 

When promoted to the rank of colonel I was 
ordered to proceed to Hdngdcong for service in 
. that colony, and received with the order the usual 
notice to embark at Gravesend bn a P. and 0. steamer 
foi;;,; .China, viA Gibraltar, Malta, the Suez Canal, 
Aden, Colombo, and Singapore, and so on to Hong- 
kong. * . 

As I had already been many times up and down the 
Bed Sea and the Mediterranean, and had also been 
to Ceylon, I applied to the War Office to cancel the 
P. and 0. passage order, and to grant me the passage- 
money and let me And my own way to Ghina. To 
this proposal the War Office assented, and I received 
the sum of seventy-three pounds tffii shillings, the 
cost of a contract-passage for an officer to Cbinai 

I then proceeded to the Canadian Pacific Bail way 
Company’s office in Cookspiir Street, London, and 
obtained a through ticket vid Hew York, Montreal, 
the Rooky Mountains, Vancouver, arid Japan to 
Hong-kong, which is placed weU. to the southern 
• part of China, off the coast of the Canton province 
i of that emigre. 

I despatched my heavy baggage to Hong-kong 
f.hyvthe German Lloyd steamers that call at Soath- 
...ampton, and this was in due course, landed at 
iRow’loon Docks, opposite Hong-koiig. I myself 
cros^ejj with very light impedimenta to New York. 
As I had already been frequently there, I hastened 
.::On «d: the Hudson; Elver . to Montreal. 

On the way I stopped for a day at West Point, 
on the Hudson, to visit the United States Military 
Aoadsmy at that place. This institutioh is one of 
the most inceresting in any part of the rvorld, .and 
is .a combination of our Woolwich and Sandhurst 
.Colleges, where officers of ail branches of the United 
Slates anny receive their training. The coiu'se is 


long and very exacting, and the whole organisation 
well worth studying. I say this after having served 
six years at the Royal Military Academy at AVbol- 
wieh, and after visiting the Military Academies at 
Berlin and St Petersburg. 

I reached Montreal, in due course on 9th April, 
and I mention the date because the St Lawrence 
was still frozen over and the whole eountry under 
snow. I entered the trahs-continental train on a 
Monday morning, and remainefl,„'M it for six days, 
arriving at Vancouver, on Pacific seaboard, on 
Saturday afternoon. I found the oonflnement in the 
train irksome for the first two days, jbiit after, that 
I became accustomed to theljfe. .1 passed by Lake 
Superior, and then, on to Winnipeg in Manitoba, ..a 
thriving city whiohr has sprung up within the: 
last quarter . dt a century. I then passed by Regina, 
Moosejaw, and Calgary, until the train began to ascend' 
the slopes of the Rooky Mountains. Throughout 
the whole line the country Was under snow, and it 
was not until we crossed the Rocky Motiiitains and 
began to descend the Pacific slope that the weather 
improved. Of course the railway carriages were ryell 
heated.-— indeed, too well heated, for they became 
dose and uncomfortable ; and I carried on an unceas- 
ing warfare with the coloured railway-conductor, 
who continually endeavoured to close any window 
I opened. The carriages are commodious and a 
pa-ssage extends through the train, and excellent 
dbiing-cars are attached. The lavatory and bathing 
arrangements and sleeping-berths are also quite 
satisfactory. I purchased in London tickets for the 
various meals on the train, and so was saved the 
trouble of carrying money for this purpose. Hour 
by hour the looah travellers came on to or passed 
off the train, and one learned much from them of 
their experiences in the wide-spreading prairie-land 
which, while covered in winter everywhere with 
snow, bursts out in the summer-timh to a never- 
ending harvest-field of waving corn. The scenery 
of the Rookies is, of course, superb, and some 
trav-ellers Stop at Banff to enjoy more ■ fully the ■ 
delightful; surroundings*, I was, hoWeteiy pus^'bg 
on, . and, broking the watershed, began the .descent tp : 
.the Paoiffo epast . The railvvay runs along the yvind- 
ihg course Of the Eraser River; This great, stream 
rushes down the sloping watershed, and has torn its 
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way tlirongli the solid rock often to great depths, 
forming canons or deep rook-cuttings through which 
the water flows. In due course we reached the 
level shore-land of Vaneouver, and left the train. 
All along the Pi'aser River, during the descent to 
the sea, the huge forest-trees of the British Colum- 
hian forests lined the hillsides, and splendid pine- 
trees rose like giants in a dense forest all along the 
route. Vaneouver is a brisk, husinoss-like town, and 
will one day, no doubt, be a city of importance. 

The Canadian Pacifto steamers that carry one to 
Yokohama in Japan lie at piers close hy the railway 
terminus, and there is no more trouble in getting 
to Yokohama than in crossing from Holyhead to 
Duljlin. Being anxious to .see Esquimalt, the Royal 
Dockyard near Victoria, in Vancouver Island, I 
started hy a local steamer for that very iivterest- 
ing place, and reached it in a few hours ; and the 
next afternoon the Great Canadian Pacific Ocean 
steamer called at Victoria, and we steamed away for 
Yokohama. 

The ten days of the voyage I found very instiuc- 
tive. The passenger-s were varied in character and 
full of information. Some were missionaries return- 
ing to China or Japan ; others were consuls either 
of the special British-Chinese consular service or of 
the Japanese special consular service. Some were 
officers of the Imperial Chinese Customs ; many were 
merchants trading in the Chinese treaty-ports. I 
learned a great deal from them, and this oral in- 
struction was well supplemented by the hooks on 
. China and Japan to be found in the ship’s library. 

. It , took ten days to cross the lonely Paeiflo Ocean, 
and we never once saw a ship until we were close 
to Yokohama. 

Japan came upon one with all its dainty fr^h- 
nes.s, its romance, its peculiar indefinalsle charm, 
and a feeling of repose not usual in other parts of 
the. extreme East. 

One Tomes off the noisy steamer and in a few 
minutes is in the midst of the art collections and 
beautifur objects of the Japanese curio and artistic 
shops. Everything seems charming, but nothing 
more so than the children, so well dressed and cared 
for, and. so healthy -looking. I call Japan ‘The 
Happy Land of Children and ' the girls of six or 
eight years of age, dressed in their Umonos of bright 
colouring, are , perfect pictures of ruddy health. 
A pas.senger can; break his journey to China at, 
Yokoharha, and visit ToKio, : Nikko,’ilyanoshtai .and 
other: places, and either yejdin the^ ship :at, Kobe or 
.at'Nagasaki. 

The steamers leaving ' Yokohama,: call at Kobe,, 
near the entrance to the inland ' Sea of Japan, 
and then steam through the islands and wooded 
channels of this delightful sea, a kind of long-drahm- 
out Killarney, hut with a peculiar dreamy softness; 
oflts'own.' '■ , 'I', 

One feels the whole hiagio of Japan when passing , 
through this enchanted land, and in no other , part, 
of the world have I felt so inflrienced >by 
, surroundings through winch we passed; t ', ;-- 


It seemed as if something were unceasingly calling 
one to dwell in thi.s Lotus-Eaters’ Land. 

But gradually we approached the beautiful port 
of Nagasaki, and visited Decima, the old Dutch 
settlement of the ‘exclusion regime’ in Japan; 
and after some little stay we left Nagasaki for 
the twenty-four hours’ voyage to Shanghai, on the 
Chinese mainland, Every traveller will be sur- 
prised to visit this sixty-year old European settle- 
ment-city, with its wharves, piers, great rivor-front, 
fine houses and clubs, cathedral, and dwelling- 
houses. It is a kind of Calcutta in China, so far 
as the river-front is concerned. 

It is a busy hive of industry and shippiing, and 
will one day he the New York of China, for the 
Yang-tszo River pours its splendid volume of water 
mto the China Sea close hy the city. 

Three daj'S after leaving Shanghai I reached 
Hong-kong, steaming due south and plunging at 
once into the tropical heat of that enervating 
island. 

Hong-kong would need a volume to describe its 
many sides, European cud Chinese ; and it is a 
highly interesting study to watch this little colony, 
which occupies a splendid business position in the 
extreme East Here we have a g-arrisoii, and many 
warships of all nations assemble in the cold 
weather. After staying some month.? in Hong- 
kong I went to Tonquin, passing through the 
Hainan Strait, and reaching Haiphong, the port of 
Tonquin. 

Here I vi.sit.ed the Erench troops and barracks 
and hospitals, and saw the life of the Ereiiph 
fasidents. 

I then visited the Bale d’ Along, a wonderful 
collection of beautifully wooded islands on the 
Tonqirin coast. It was somewhat like the; inland 
Sea of Japan, but the islands Were more numeronsi 
and it seemed more like a great maze than '.any- 
thing else. 

From Haiphong I proceeded to :Phulangthong,: 
well up in the Tonquin interior, and here, entering 
the light, narrow-gauge railway, proceeded to the 
cantonment of Langson, near the Chinese- frontiei- 
of the Kwangsi province. ; , , 

I then crossed the frontier to Lung-ohau, and 
returned to Hong-kong by the; route I came. , 

From Hong-kong, of course, I visited Macao and 
Canton, which are both vnthin easy reach of Hong-- 
kpng, and I thought OantonT very interesting city. 

' Later on I went ;up the Yang-ts.ze valley to Haii- 
koW,:a very pleasant journby bf six hundred miles 
through the: .heart of inid-Oliina, and saW' that 
China is indeed; the ‘Flowery Land.’ It is along 
this : great': river-valley that I believe the future 
civdlisatioh of China will develop, and I hope and 
ifrust ikwiil he-on lines like Japan, so as to enable 
China to take her place amongst the nations. 

. : Froin. Hankow I returned down the Yang-tsze 
.River. and.visited Wei-hai-tvei, our new settlement qn,:; 
;::the 'Shah-tung peninsula, and thence proceeded id a 
to^edb-destroyer in a few hours to Chifu, treaty-: 



Oopytigfet, 1904. by 'VViUiam Lo Quettx. 
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THE 0 L O SEE BOO K* 

By William Le Queux. 

OHAPTBE XXXVII.— IN AVHICH I ENTEB THE HOUSE , OH MYSTEBT. 


we sat at breakfast next inorn- 
fiKW.I ing the constable, with his lianil 
bound up and suspended in a black, 
scarf from liis neck, was brought to 
ns by Mr Mason, and asked to report 
upon the result of his observations. 

‘Well,, gentlemen, I met some rough customers 
last night,’ exclaimed the man through his brown 
heard. ‘All was quiet till the abbey clock ’ad just 
struck three, when I heard the sound of wheels, 
..and, a trap came up the road from the direction, of 
Brotherhouse Bar. There was no light on it, and I 
heard, it stop just opposite where I was on duty. 
Three men and a woman got down, lit a lantern, 
and took out some spades and picks ; therefore I 
crouched down and watched. Two of the men were 
fall, and tlie third, who carried the lamp, was short 
and looked, as though he were deformed, while the 
Woman was slim and young, and dressed in dark 
clothes, I heard one man say, “This must he the 
place.: That house over tliere is Thornbiiry Hall, 
b reeollect it is marked on the Ordnance map we 
looked At in the train.. And there’s Decoy: Barm ! 
Now, one .hundred and eighty-six paces due south. 
This way and he led them into the field, and con- 
itinped straight across to the dilre, over the plank, 
and then half-way across the next field, where he 
halted close to the old willow-Btiiiiip, “ This is the 
place 1 ” he exclaimed, little dreaming that I was so 
near. “It’s quite along way off the spot we tried 
before,” • “Are you quite certain of the distance and 


the direction ?’’ inquired the other man, in response 
to which the first .speaker quoted, some kind of 
direction which he seemed to know by heart. The 
short man made some observation in a foreign 
language, but I didn’t under.stand wbat he said.’ 
‘And what did you do?’ I demanded eagerly. 

‘ Well, the moment the four of them started to 
dig up the potatoes, I slipped out from behind the 
willow-stump and demanded what they were up to. 
My sudden appearance upset their little game at 
once.; but one man, the tallest of them, was inclined 
to be defiant when I ordered them off, telling them 
that the land ivas the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and that they would be prosecuted 
for trespass. He struck at me with the pick-axe he 
carried, whereupon I took out my truncheon, and 
next instant I saw a flash and found myself wounded 
in the hand. Tiie fellow had used a revolver on 
me I This sudden action called forth the condemna- 
tion of his three companions, who declared tiiat to 
fire on the police was highly dangerous. Then all 
three, fearing that the shot had raised an alarm, 
threw: down their tools and made their way back to 
; the trap as quickly as they could, being followed by 
, the cowardly fellow who had .fired at me. I rushed 
after them, although my hand pained me badly ; but 
they succeeded in getting clear away. ; Then I came 
back to Orowland and, called up the doctor, who took 
':the bullet out of iny hand. I had a very .narrow: 
escape, gentlemen,’ added the rural constable. ‘ I 
wonder what those people were up to ? ’ ■ 

.Mr Mason and Ered Eenwicke exchanged glances 
but no one fsatisfled Barrett’s natural curiosity. 
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port of Sluin-tung. I then steamed up the Gulf of : 
Pechili to Taku, visited Tien-tsin, and finally reached 
Peking. 

This city well, repays a Hsit, and one there sees 
on what bold lines the founders of that, great city . 
laid down the plan of their capital. The feeling of 
being shut in is very striking in Peking, where, the 
.small gates and the huge walls give one a feeling as if 
escape were impossible. 

Efom Peking I visited the Tombs of the Emperors, 
some twelve miles from the city, and proceeded, to 
Nankau. I also visited the Wall of China, wonder- 
ing, as all must wonder, how so great a structure 
was ever built, or how, indeed, the builders were fed 
and supplied with water. 

Eeturning to Hong-kong, I again remained for n 
short period, and after a time sailed in an American 
man-of-war to the Philippines, landing at Manilla 
and visiting its neighbourhood, pirooeeding up 
to the beautiful Laguna behind the city, and 
journeying also one hundred and twenty miles up) 


the country to Daguban, in the Philippiiio insurrec- 
tion country. 

Back once more in Plong-kong, I later on received 
orders to return to England on promotion, and 
. travelled vid Saigon in Cochin-China to Singapore, 
and then by Singapore and Colombo in Ceylon to 
Marseilles, and crossing France, reached London 
: in four weeks from leaving Hong-kong. I went to 
China feeling quite disheartened at the idea; but 
I learned in my service there greatly to value and 
respect the Chinese people, and to feel that they 
have a .real future in the world. I hope one day 
they will , throw off their old-world customs and 
become one of the sisterhood of the nations, when 
they will be a great power in the world. 

I thus compfieted my tour of foreign duty, and 
in carrying it out went round the world, a very 
educative experience. 

The journey is so easy and so instructive from 
its variety that all who can make the trip should 
do so. 
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‘ You see, I coukln’t well distingviish the face of 
the man who fired at me,’ he said, in response to 
my inquiry ; ‘ but I heard the woman address him 
as Selby.’ 

The woman ! Could it have been Judith who had 
accompanied them, or was it Anita Bardi ? 

Barrett presently left to report the incident by 
telegraph to his inspector at Spalding, and the 
rector took counsel with ns. A bold attempt to 
search had evidently been made, and had only been 
abandoned by the ill-advised action of one of the 
party. Although tlie constable had been the victim 
of a dastardly outrage, it hud certainly been fortunate 
that wo had marked out the spot and set watch upon 
it. Our enemies had made wrong calculations at 
Threave by not having noted the second clause, of 
the in.structions ; but here, with the aid of the plan, 
they had certainly hit upon the exact spot designated 
by the monk Godfrey. 

Mr Mason had gone out to obtain assistance in our 
work of excavation, which we decided should com- 
mence at once, when a telegram was brought to me 
whidi showed that it had been handed in at King’s 
Cross Station, and read as follows i 

‘Come to Grosvenor Street. Most important. 
Mast see yon immediately. If I am not at 
home go to liarpur Street ; hut if you de.sire to 
fulfil your promise to help me, do not lose an 
instant.— Judith.’ 

My first impulse was to read the telegram aloud ; 
but my companions being in ignorance of my in- 
timate friendship with her, I resolved to keep my 
own counsel. 

‘T have to return to London at once,’ I an- 
nounced, ernshing the me.ssage in my hand. ‘You 
fellows will continue the search, and I will return 
to-night if possible.’ 

‘Private business!’ queried Sammy, who had lit 
his morning cigarette airily, and stood with his hands 
deep in his trousers-pockets. 

I responded in the affirmative, and, turning, told 
the maid to order a trap at once to take mo to Peter- 
borough Station. 

Thus I was compelled to absent myself from the 
work of excavating in that low-lying fen-fleld a 
mile beyond the abbey j and at half-past twelve 
o’clock I alighted from: a hansom; in Qrosvenor 
Street, and running np the broad flight of steps to 
the big portico, rang the hell.;: : 

‘ Yes, siiy her ladyship is: ;expeotmg you,’; was . 
the footman’s response tp my : inquiry ; and without . 
further ceremony he condueted me through the fine 
hall, filled with magtiiflceht: trophies of the chase, 
and up the wide staircase to a sinall room on : the 
first floor, wherein' white and haggard, Judith rose 
''quicldyto greet me. ; 

‘ Oh, Mr Kennedy ! ’ she gasped when the. man 
had: closed the door. ‘ I ’m so glad to see youi safe 
: ahd-W'ell 1’ . . 

‘ Why Mr. Kennedy I asked half-reprbachfiilly. .; 
: ‘ Well, Allan, then,’ die said, smiling. .. ‘But .w.e :. 
^ have ho; tiiue, to losej’ she went on. fear: that. 


something terrible has occurred ; hut exactly wluit, 

I don’t know.’ 

‘How do yon mean? Explain,’ I urged ex- 
citedly. 

‘ You proliahly know what occurred down at Orow- 
land last night!’ she said. ‘They obtained the 
parchment plan, and at once determined to search 
for the treasure known to he hidtlen there ; but a 
policeman discovered them, and they shot him.’ 

‘I know,’ I responded. ‘And what occurred 
afterwards 1 ’ That was the .first time she had 
mentioned the search for treasure. 

‘ They returned to London— all three of them.’ 

‘ And the woman ? ’ 

‘ What woman ? ’ she inquired, looking me straight 
in tile face. 

‘The woman wlio was with them,’ I said mean- 
ingly, recollecting tliat lier own telegram had been 
sent from King’s Cross Station. 

‘ I know notliing of her,’ was the response. ‘ I ’m 
speaking of my fatlier, Selby, and the hunchback. 
They returned to London at seven this morning — 
to Harpur Street.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ I went there at nine o’clock, but found the house 
still closed, and could make nobody hear, although 
I know they entered there about eight o’clock.. The 
blind is now np, and the bear ouh is in the window,’ 
she added hoarsely, ‘ There is death in that house ! ’ 

‘Death! Is that the meaning of the strange 
sign 1 ’ I gasped. ‘ Do you really suspect that some, 
tragedy has been enacted ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she cried hoarsely. ‘I fear so. I’ve been 
there three times this morning and can make 
nobody hoar. Oh, Mr Kennedy I yon do hot know 
the awful secret- the terrible ’ 

But she stopped lierself, as though she feared to : 
tell me all the truth. 

‘Is it that you fear for your iathei'’s sake.?’: I 
inquired, a now liglit suddenly dawning upon iiiBi . 

‘Yes,’ she cried, lier wliite trembling liand Upon 
my arm; ‘I do fear, Will you go with me to 
Harpur Street ! ’ 

‘ Most willingly,’ I said./ ‘But ;if,:you fear. , a 
tragedy, had we not better seek aid of the police ! ’ 

‘ The iiolice ! ’ slie gasped, her face hlanchiug in , 
an instant. ‘ Ah,, no 1 Let, us see for oiu-selves 
first. Tlie police must know nbtliingr-yon. , uhder- 
stand. We must not arouse suspicion, I kno w they 
have returned, because at eleven : last night,; after 
they had left for Crowlendj : all the ; bliuds were 
down, whefeas now one blind is np and the sign 
is ill the window;.’ 

I saw that she was nervous and agitated, and that, 
her auspiciohs were based upon some secret know- 
ledge. She beliayedfhat some hideous tragedy had;: 
pooufred.m'that house of mystery in Harpur Stre.et, 
ahd;.rn’foked hiy aid, in its elucidation. 

;l>:I.You will not blame mo,’ she said in a hard voice. , 
/.il.Mhionlpable, I know ; but when you; have heard 
.eYerythin^'. aml ;are aware of the extraordinary, cir-, 
cnnistarices which have brought me to; what I am, I 



■ RITING in 1809, Dr Watson, an 
eminent British authority on the 
education of the hlind, said: ‘Whether 
any instance has ever occurred of a 
case so melancholy as that of one of 
our species being born deaf and blind 
I am unable to. say. I would gladly hope that the 
case has been of rare ooeurrence. May it over con- 
tinue so ; for should it unhappily occur, what 
iCould he done for the subject of it bnt supply 
corporal sustenance ? I am aware that the Abbe 
de, .I’Epde, always ingenious and humane, had 
oftered . to undertake the instruction of such cliil- 
dreiL: of deprivation, upon the supposition that the 
.teueli might be employed as a medium of mental 
coiamunication.; But I must acknowledge I can 
Icrm no .notion: of the practicability of this to 
.any sextent; that might be termed rational without 
admitting . the exploded hypothesis of innate iisas. 
.Iveryfriend of htimanity will rejoice that, though. 

: are informed : the good Abbe made his offer 
known through the public journals of the time, it 
does no.t, appear that he .ever had an opportunity of 
reducing his theory to practice.’ That was penned 
less than a century ago ; but what would the doctor 
have said coiild. he: have foreseen the giant strides 
that would be made "yrithin a comparatively short 
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know you will forgive me and look leniently upon 
my shortcoming.?. Promise me you will,’ she im- 
plored in deep earnestness, taking tny hand in hers. 

I promised ; then she rushed into another room 
for a moment, and reappeared in hat and jacket. 

We drove quickly to that short, dismal street in 
Bloomsbury, and on approaobing tbe house I saw 
that the dingy yehetian-blinds were all down 
.save at that window Where showed the mysterious 
sign,:'. 

Having dismissed the cab, we both ascended tbo 
dirty, neglected steps, and rang. The bell clanged 
loudly somewhere in the regions below ; but no 
one stirred. I was in favour of calling an Inspector 
from the nearest police-.sfcation and telling him of 
our suspicions, but .she would not hear of it. 

‘No 1 ’ she cried, terrifiad at my suggestion. ‘The 
police must know nothing— nothing at all. If they 
did, then I myself must suffer.’ 

Her words were, to say the least, very curious. 

‘No,’ she went on ; ‘ we must try and get in our- 
selves— force the door, or something.’ 

To force a door of that strong, old-fashioned char- 
acter Would be difficult, I saw. The latch, too, was a 
patent one, with a well-known maker’s name on the 
keyhole-cover — nearly new. To force a front door 
in a public street in the broad light of day without 


attracting attention is well-nigh impossible ; there- 
fore, instructing her to wait patiently where she 
Was, so as not to arouse the suspicion of the neigh- 
bours, I waited my opportunity, and then got over tlie 
locked gate and went down the steps to the kitchen 
door in the basement. Tliat too was securely 
fastened; but after I had made an examination of 
the window it struck me that the shutters were only 
clo.sed-to and not bolted ; tberefore I determined to 
go hack to Theobald’s Bead and purchase a chisel, a 
glazier’s diamond, and a putty-knife, and return noth 
them as soon as possible. I acted on thi.s at once, 
and until my return a quarter of an hour later, Lady 
J ndith walked past the house and remained at the 
other end of the street. 

The door resisted all efforts ; therefore I presently 
turned my attention to the window, and at last 
.succeeded in unlatching it with the putty-knife, 
working back the bolt of the shutters, and crawling 
inside the dirty, disused kitclieti. 

At that moment Lady Judith had ascended the 
steps to the front door; and groping my way in the 
semi-darkness up the stairs, I gained the Wide, old- 
fashioned hall, and after some difficulty with the 
complicated lock, opened the door to her. , 

Then, together, we went inside to ascertain vvhat 
mystery that closed and gloomy place contained. 


THE EDUCATION OF BLIND DEAF-MUTES, 
WITH THE CASE OF HELEN KELLER. 

By Chaules Ray. 


time in the education of pDersons suffering from 
this double affliction ? Much has been written as to 
wfflether the hlind or the deaf may he considered 
the least unfortunate, and the question is usually 
decided in favour of the blind ; but the case of 
Miss Helen Keller has proved that even when both 
deprivations meet in the same individual there 
need be no limit to the mental development of the 
afflicted. ,This young American lady was born at 
Tascumbia, Alabama, on 27th June J.880, and for a 
brief period possessed all the faculties of the average 
child. But at the age of nineteen months she 
suifered a serious illness, with the result that both 
sight and hearing departed for ever. Her case, 
indeed, seemed hopeless ; and it is not surprising 
that a child posse.ssmg the mental vigour which 
after-events: have proved that Helen. Keller had, 
.should have fretted and fought for release from her 
prison-house, and have found vent for her feelings 
in violent fits of passion. ‘ Once,’ she says, ‘ I knew 
the depth where no hope was, and darkness lay on 
the face of all things. Then love came and set my 
soul free. Once I knew only darkness and stiU- 
ness. Now I know hope and joy^ Once I . fretted 
and heat myself against the wall that shut me in. 
Now. I rejoice in the consciousness that I can act, 
and attain heaven^ ,. My life: was without past or 
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future; decatli, the pessimist would say, “a con- 
sximination devoutly to be wished.” But a little 
■word from the fingers of another fell into my hand 
that clutched at emptiness, and iny heart leaped to 
the rapture of living. Night fled before the day of 
thought, and love and joy and hope came up in a 
passion of obedience to knowledge. Can any one 
W'ho has escaped such captivity, who has felt the 
thrill and glory of freedom, be a pessimist?’ 

The story of how the little blind deaf-mute was 
taught and her mind developed until she could hold 
her own, as she uiidouhtedly can at the present 
time, with the most brilliant students of Girton and 
Newnham is a marvellous story, and not the least 
remarkable fact about it is that it has been told in 
a book written by Helen Keller herself. 

When slie was nearly seven years old, a teacher 
from the well-known Perkins Institution at Boston, 
Miss Sullivan, was engaged to commence her educa- 
tion, and if the blind girl is to be admired and 
congratulated for her determination and persever- 
ance, certainly Miss Sullivan is worthy of equal 
praise for the patience and ingenuity whieli she 
has shown. The senses of smell and taste were well 
developed in the child, and of course proved useful ; 
but it was by touch that the great world of thought 
was opened out to her. Miss Sullivan began by 
spelling with her fingers into the palm of Helen 
Keller the word ‘water,’ while that liquid was 
poured over the child’s other hand. ‘That living 
word,’ says the blind girl, ‘awakened my soul, gave 
it light, hope, joy— set it free ! ’ Other words were 
associated with objects ; and with infinite patience 
Miss Sullivan went from material objects to abstract 
ideas, and from promiscuous instruction to sys- 
tematic study. Natural hi, story and botany were 
taught in the open fields of the Sunny South, and 
geography: became a delightful pastime for the 
eager young girl. ‘I built dams of pebbles,’ she 
writes, ‘ made islands and lakes, and dug river-beds, 
all for fun, and never dreamed that I was learning 
a lesson,’ : 

She was taught to read books in Braille tjqre, 
and her progress was a.stqnishingly rapid. In 
infancy, before her illness, she had indulged in 
bab}’' prattle ; but after the blindness and deafness 
came, the child was dumb .save for inarticulate 
sounds. , At ten years of age, however, she learned 
that a Norwegian ' girl, both blind and deaf, had 
been taught to speak, and at : oiica Helen Keller 
was all eagerness to achieve a similar success. The 
difficult task of instruoting her was undertaken by 
Miss Sarah Fuller, and : how thoroughly well she 
and her pupil succeeded in. what ; to the uninitiated 
must have seemed an impossibility may be gathered 
from the fact that Helen Keller can now talk, 
fluently not only in ; English but also in. German 
:: and French, and she has publicly addres,sed:' a 
legislative committee in the United States . on . 
behalf of the. founding of . trade-schools for the.- 
adult blind. As is generally known, ::the semng. 
.’ deaf-mutes are taught to speak by watching the 
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months of their teacliers as they talk, and feeling 
the various muscles of the throat and face as 
various sounds are articulated. Helen Keller had 
only her touch to guide her ; but in the first lesson 
of one hour she had krarned to pronounce fairly 
distinctly the letters M, P, A, S, T, I. Progress 
was now as nipid as in the acquirement of the 
touch-alphabet, and after eleven lessons the girl 
could speak the sentence, ‘It is warm.’ Aliss 
Sullivan took up the work of continuing this 
branch of teaching, and then for two years Miss 
Keller attended the "Wriglit-Humason School for 
the Deaf in New York, where her training in lip- 
reading was jjsrfected. 

The girl’s thirst for knowledge was insatiable, 
and particularly was .she interested in literature. 
She soon knew whole passages of Tennyson and 
other poets, and these she could repeat vocally with 
real emphasis and feeling, so that often her listeners 
were moved to tears. After receiving a thoroughly 
sound groundwork of education in all subjects, 
Helen Keller, accompanied of course by Miss 
Sullivan, proceeded to the Cambridge School for 
Young Ladies, in-eparatory to entering Badoliffo 
College, where .she determined to work for a degree. 
At both^ the school and the college Miss; Sullivan 
sat by her pupil’s side, repeating upon ; the ' girl’s 
fingers the lessons that were given, and never once 
was any difficulty experienced. Of all the pupils. 
Miss Keller was the quickest to gra,sp a point, and 
at the examinations she passed with the highest 
success in Greek, Latin, French, English litera- : 
ture and history, mathematics, and art, receiving 
honours in German and English. The examinatiomi 
lasted nine hours, and the blind girl received no 
advantages or favouritism. She had the. question.? 
read to her, and then gave her answers Upon the 
typewriter in the specified time allowed to,, other 
pupils. Her method of studying art, in which she 
came to take a keen interest, was to /visit :thu 
galleries, and, perched upon steps, to pass her fingers 
lightly over the statuary. In 1893 she was taken 
to the World’s Fair at Ghicago, and there the 
various treasures— jewels, bronzes, Orientar work, 
Sc. — were placed in her fingers: so that she might 
understand their form and nature. Even :in in- 
.strmnental musio Helen Keller has come to take a 
delight, for, although :she is .quite deaf, so sen,sitive 
are her nerves that she appreciates the relative 
value, of the sounds by the vibration, and has. 
been able to understand the various, styles of the 
leading compo.sers. 

Many .prominent men have been interested in the 
young girl’s case, and she has numbered among her 
friends ::and acquaintanees Oliver Weudell Holmes, 
Fhillips : Brooks; Whittier, Dr Everett Hale, Mark; 
Twain; , Sir . Henry Irving, and William Dean 
.Howells. At the present time she is completing 
hei sHidies ; hut. already she has a profound know- 
ledge of ': hiGii and things, of modern and , classical 
learning; and a new book which she has wiittch: 

: on. PpWmwm, setting forth her philosophy of lif e, : is 
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even a greater proof than her autohiograj)hy of the 
power of her intellect and her determined energy. 

Helen Keller’s ease is indeed a triumph, of human, 
nature,: and a proof that there are no disadvantages 
of matter wMch cannot be overcome hy mind. In 
ho study, save mimic and the drama, is she one whit 
hehiiid people who can see, and even of those things 
she has a very thorough grasp and appreciation. Of 
course, she has had the advantage of personal and 
individual tuition, neoessitating infinite patience; 
hut even with these it might have seemed an utter 
impo,=sibility ever to break through the prison walls 
from within or without, as Dr Watson, himself 
an authority on the .subject, declared less than a 
century ago. 

Without seeking to minimise in the slightest 
degree the credit for skill and patience and in- 
genuity due to Helen Keller’s inistruotors, we must 
recognise that they owe a vast deal to Dr Howe, j 
a former manager of the Institution for the Blind 
at Boston. It was Dr Howe who first showed the 
possibilities that lay before a blind deaf-mute, and 
his training of Laura Bridgman was perhaps a 
greater triumph than even Helen Keller’s case, 
seeing that not only was there no earlier case of 
success for hioentive and encouragement, hut all 
precedeiit and opiniotx was dead against him. Before 
we; give .some account of , how Dr Howe enabled 
thia afflidted girl to communicate with the outside 
ivorld, :it will be interesting to refer to two earlier 
cases of blind deaf-mutes. The first knoivn in- 
stance, though’ uudouhtedly there must have been : 
others unrecorded, is that of Haimah Lamb, who 
lived at Burleigh Street'dn the Strand, London. 
Her.: story, told in a few lines in the Gfentleman’s 
MwjmiiU tbv November 1808, is terribly tragic. 
No, attempt whatever seems to have been made to 
enable her to : oomniunieate with others ; and wlien 
nine years of age she appears to have left her bed 
One :night to sit by the fireside while her inother 
was out of the room, and a red-hot cinder, falling 
from the grate, set fire .to her clothes. She Was 
terribly burned, and four hours later died from her 
injuries. The next case we find is that of Janies 
Mitchell, the son of the Eev. James, Mitchell, of 
, Ardelaoh, Inverness. He came before the notice of 
Sir Astley Cooper, the diatingtiished surgeon, in 
1808,: when his father brought him to London to 
i See if .his eyes: could be operated upon. The lad 
' WftB then tliirtaen years of age, and although to all 
;inteats and purposes blind, he was able to „:dia- 1 
■tingaish a strong light. This was ascertained from 
the fact that he used to retire to an outhouse' or' 
room, and dosing the doors and shutters, would 
place hia eye at any small opening to get the f ull 
: ihsueftt ol thfl, Bunh rays. Sir Astley Cooper pierced 
the tympanum of each ear, but without . result; and' 
two years later the right eye was operated upon, 
wiSi jndioatians that further use of: the -needle:, 
might bave resulted in the: eyes being rendered 
comparatively useful.- , But: unfortunately the hoy’s 
father died, at, this period,: 'aud'’ the.;:lad..retmM 


to . Scotland without undergoing any further 
operation. 

Mitoliell’.s sense of smell was very acute, and if a. 
stranger entered, however quietly, the room where 
he was sitting, James could detect the visitor’s 
presence, and locate him quickly by the scent. He 
would then examine the stranger, and get an im- 
pression from the sense of touch. The boy appears 
to have obtained considerable pleasure from the 
vibration caused by striking his teeth with metal,. 

, and he would often sit for hours with a bunch of 
keys, testing each key in succe.ssion, and evidently 
delighting in the varied vibration.s. No serious, 
attempt to oonimimicate with him or to enable 
him to communicate with others seems to have been 
made, although liis mother and sister developed a 
very rude and elementary method of indicating to 
him by touch and action what they Wished him to 
know. Thus, to signify approbation the boy’s head 
or back was patted gently, and if this were with- 
hold he seems to have known that his friends were 
displeased. Once when his mother went away from 
home for a time, his sister was able to tell him how 
long the parent would he absent by placing his 
head upon a pillow once for each night she would 
he away. There being no method of communicating 
freely ■with him, it -was of courae impossible ever 
to teach him religious truths ; but he acoompanied 
the family to church, and was hahitually qwesent 
at family prayers and behaved i6veten:tly,: hpeeling, ' 
when the others knelt, Shortly' after his , father’, s 
death a minister happened to be, staying in the 
house, and on Sunday evening James qjointed: to his. 
father’s Bible, and signified by his action that the 
family should kneel. Exactly , how! much maj^ be 
inferred from this it is impossible to say ; hiit there 
seems no reason to sujqpose that James had any 
notion of the existence of beings, superior to hiip.self. 

The case of Laui'a Bridgman is remarkable in 
more ways than one ; for not only was she the first 
blind deaf-mute to have a means of communication 
with the outer world opened to her, hut she was a 
most imqiromising siibject.with which to commence 
such an experiment. Laura Bridgman was a 
Weakly infant from the first ; but just before she 
was two years of age she had a serious illness that 
prostrated her, and resulted in the complete de- 
struction of the organs of sight and hearing. 'When 
at. last, after two years of illness and convaleseenee, 
she was so far restored as to be able to sit up: all 
: day, it . was discovered with dismay; tlnat jnot only 
sight: and hearing were gone for ever, but that her 
sense , of smell 'ivaa also destroyed and her ; taste 
much blunted. The poor child was thus left with 
^ : only one : sense-^that of touch— ^possibly a : imique 
ease, in the. history of hiunanity. He mast have 
been a . hold man who saw possibilities in a creature 
so. :handicapped, .‘.What . a situation . was hers ! ’ 
.wrote Dr Howe. ‘ The darkness and silence of the 
', tomh; were: aro.und her ; no mother’s smile called 
forth her, answering smile ; no father’s voice taught 
: her to imitate his sounds. Brothers and sisters were 
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but forma of matter wHob resisted lier toucb, but 
wbioh differed not from the furniture, .aa\’e in 
warmth and in the power of locomotion, and not 
even in these respects from the dog and the oat’ 
Charles Dickens, who in his Amencmi Notes has 
made her early history familiar, has graxihically 
described her as ‘ built np, as it were, in a marble 
cell, impervious to any ray of light or particle of 
sound ; with her poor white hand peeping through 
a chink in the wall beckoning to some good man 
for help, that an immortal soul might be awakened.’ 
Those who are desirous of learning how her educa- 
tion -was commenced can read the story in American 
Notes. Instead of continuing and developing the 
language of signs which Laura had commenced for 
herself. Dr Howe determined to attempt to impart 
to her a knowledge of the alpliahatic language in 
general use. Common objects such as knives, forks, 
keys, &o. were taken, and upon them rvere pasted 
labels wdth their names in raised letters, Then the 
labels were detached, and after a time the bUnd 
girl was able to select the right label and place it 
upon its corresponding object. Next the individual 
letters of each ■word Avere separated, and Laura 
learnt to build up the names of things placed in 
her hands. ‘Noav the truth began to flash upon 
her,’ says Dr Howe, ‘ her intellect began to work ; 
.she perceived that there Avas a AA’ay by Avbich she 
could herself make up a sign of anything that Avas 
in her own mind. It AA'as no longer a dog or a 
parrot ; it aa'eb an immortal spirit seizing upon a 
new link of union Avith other spirits. I could 
almost flx , upon the moment AAdren this truth 
da-wned upon her mind and spread its light to her 
countenance. I saAv that the groat obstacle Avas 
OA'eroome, and that lienoefoi'Avard nothing but 
patient and persevering, but plain and straight- 
foibvard, efforts Avere to be used.’ After a year of 
training she aa'ss able to coiwerse fluently Avith the 
other blind children of the institution, they seeing 
her hands and she feeling theirs as the letters 
and Avords rapidly succeeded one another. Before 
long she AA'as seen, to soliloquise in the finger- 
language, and Avhen her sleep Avas disturbed by 
dreams she AAfould , express her thoughts in the same 
Avay, just as the ordinary person murmurs or mutters 
indistinctly in broken sleepr The sense of touch 
Avas so exquisite that die ooiild tell of the approach 
of people: in the corridors merefyby stretching her 
fingers out before her ; : and if she once passed her 
hand over any indi vidua! she Avas alAvays able. tO; re- 
cognise the person in a mottienL even after :a , long' 
interval. Laura Bridgman soon deA'eloped.-a keen 
sense of ImrnoUr. Thus, Avhen.herlteaeher toldher. 
that the hlaoksmitli made nails, she laiighihgly held : 
up her hands and asked if he made the finger-nails. 

One or two aneedotes wiU shoAV the diffloulty of : 
imparting ideas to a person so , afflicted. They are V. 
taken from the diary of a lady tinder Avliose tiiitipn 
Laura Avas. placed by Dr HoAve i , : 

At ele-ven, gaA'e her for a Avriting-lessoh ' the ' 
Story , I .read;, to her on Friday noon. She .said at ■ 
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first .she could not remember it, beoause it Ava.s 
long ago that I read it; but she did A'ery avoU. 
After Avriting it she .said, “Is thi.s truth?” Told 
her I thought it Avas not. “ Is it a lie ?” Tried to 
make her understand that it Avas not Avrbng to 
Avrite it ; but I doubt if I succeeded entirely. 
.When AV'riting she spelled the Avord “bureau” 
Avrong, and then I asked Avhy ; she said, “ I Ava.s 
very nnrememiered.” She knoAvs the Avord “for- 
getful,” hut Avished to try to make one, and after 
she had done so she turned to me for approbation. 

‘Wlien I Avent to Laura after the reoes.s .she 
said, “ I was very much friglitenod.” “ Why ? ” 

“ I thought I felt some one make a great noise, 
and I trembled, and my heart beat very quick.” 
She asked me if I knoAV any crazzy persons, 
then altered it to craxy, then to crazy. I asked 
her who garm her the neAV word crazy. She 
said, “Lurena told me about crazy persons, and 
said she Avas once crazy. Wbat is crazy?” 

I told her that crazy persons could not think 
Avhat they were doing, and attempted to 
change the subject ; but she immediately re- 
turned to it, and repeated the question, “ HaA'e 
you seen crazy people ? ” ,T told her , that I 
saAv a crazy AA-oman Avalldng about, and she said, : 
“BTiy did she AvaUi;? How could she think, to 
Avalk ? ” [The imperfection of the teacher’s de- 
finition had evidently occurred to the girl] I told 
her they AA’ere sometimes .sick, and became- crazy ; 
she said, “BTio Avill take care of me if I am crazy?” 

I laughed at her, and told her she Avould not be : 
crazy. She replied, “I said z/.”’ Tins conversation 
Aims interesting as proving, Avhat had been, disputed, 
that she had a correct conception of the idca Avhich , 
the Avord ?/ suggested. 

One day Laura Avas. left in the library Avliile her 
teacher went to church, and on the latter’s return., 
the girl appeared A’ery much fatigued. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that she had found a Latin book 
printed in raised letters, and had puzzled; OA’er, it 
for hour's. Hitherto she knew nothing of foreign 
languages, and the fact that she could not, iinder- ; 
stand a single Avord in the book had Avorried her : 
exceedingly. It Avas explained to her, that different 
nations used dift'erent languages, and , she Avas very 4 
pleased when her instructor taught lier a few words 
of French and Latin. , : 

Laura Bridgman neyer attained to the cnlture of 
Helen Keller ; but she became as aecomplishad as 
the average young lady, studied, geography, history, 
mathematics, &c., and finally Aims able to think 
deeply on reiigioiis and other subjects. Her case 
became kiiown to prominent people iii all parts of 
tlie Avorld, ndthiinany of Avlioin .she corresponded, 
her haiidwriting being clear and legible. After the 
completion, of lier OAVii education, she herself became 
a useful teacher of the blind and deaf and dumb. 

■ : Lack of hpace forbids any further instances of 
blind. ' deaf-mutes,; being: given here ; biit in, the 
; ■three /.cases of James Mitchell, Laura Bridgman, : 
fielen Keller Ave have the Aylible ihistory of ■ 
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the edmjatioii of tLese sadly alSicted members of 
soaiety. If the Abbd de TEpde was^ the first to 
see the possibilities of a system of finger-language 
for blind deaf-mutes, it was Dr Howe who first 
showed how real those possibilities were, and laid 


the foundation for that perfection of training by 
which Helen Keller has benefited, and which has 
placed her educationally and intellectually, on a 
level with those who have the use of all their 
faculties. 


THE EEEEIHG OF IVANCHO. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE MACEDONIAN INSURRECTION OR 1903. 
By Nigel Caelyle Geaham. 



HE air in the village was thick and 
choking 'with the smoke of dis- 
charged rifles. ,The soldiers had 
: just entered it, and up on the hill- 
side intermittent cracks and puffs 
of white smoke from among stunted 
oak-trees showed where the insurgents were making 
their escape. Only by the daring use of hand- 
bombs had they broken through the surrounding 
cordon of Turkish troops. Two hundred ill-armed, 
inexperienced peasants against three thousand 
soldiers — ^it was a hopeless affair from the very 
start ; and after a stout defence of two hours from 
the cover of mud- walls and wood-stacks, the leader 
had ordered a retreat. 

The women and children had to be left behind to 
the, tender mercies of the foe. One or two were , 
shot down while trying to escape with the men ; 
but most were sitting stupefied and helpless in their 
homes.' ' 

In. one cottage a woman was nailing down, a 
kerosene-box with feverish haste. The face of the 
lid was perforated with a Iramher of irregular 
holes. She had just finished the work when a 
sudden . darkness in the room caused her to look tip 
to aseei'tain the reason. IVedged in the window, like 
a.couple of . Balkan quinces, were two swarthy faces 
breathing, heavily, each surmounted by a dirty, fez. 
With a cry of dismay the woman rose to her feet, 
.letting fall the . shell of an, exploded bomb which 
She had been using as a hammer, and at the same 
instant the he.ads uttered a Turkish oath and dis- 
„appeai'ed. The: poor wonian, sick with fear, sank 
on a three-legged stool, sobbing in her anguish. 

Before long; a xisbasM (captain) entered, accom- 
panied by lialf-mdozen soldiers. 

‘ Here, woman,’ he said, shaking her roughly, 
■twhat were you doing with tliat box and that 
.bombshell there — eh ? ’ 

, But the woman only gave a moan. . 

,v-;,;r; :ITeU., me what, is, in box, or, by Allali ! 
I’ll make you,’ shouted the officer, infuriated at 
kef silence,. 

, . She lifted her face from her hands. Her counten- 
ance was one typical among Bnlgar women — dull, 
heavy, stupid, absolutely lacking in imagination. 

, ‘Nothing,’ she : lied frightenedly ; " ‘nothing, 
effmdi. Only kerosene,’ 

.‘ Nothing ! Kerosene I ’ cried Uie vAashi scorn- 


fully. ‘ Mehemet, All, and you others there, open 
that; box.' 

In a moment the timid, cowering creature was 
transformed. Snatching a burning brand from the 
hearth, she rushed madly at the men as they 
attempted to carry out the orders, and dashed her 
weapon in the face of the foremost. A shower of 
sparks, a guttural exclamation of pain, and the 
soldiers retreated shamefacedly to the door. There 
was a swish through the air as the usbasM dealt the 
woman a sickening blow on the hack with the flat 
of his sword, and she fell paralysed and half-sense- 
less forward among the soldiers. Two of them 
seized her arms while the others stepped forward 
to break open the box, 

‘ If you open that box,’ said the captive in a low, 
breathless voice, ‘ you. will all be dead men.’ 

They drew back hastily, and the looking 

rather soared, left the room. At the door ;ite> called 
back, ‘Take the woman before the, icy; ' 

and you others, carry out the box into; .the open, 
and be careful.’ 

An unnecessary warning, Had they , dared they 
would have disobeyed. But that is impossible in 
the Turkish, army. Very gingerly, very slowly, 
their trembling hands bore the box outside and 
deposited it tenderly oh the ground. The sweat: 
was dripping from their livid faces when the job 
was over, and they hniTied to a safe distance. 

The woman was hauled roughly to the church, 
which had been made the headquarters of the 
mir alai (general) and his staff. The mir alai, 
a corpulent, white-bearded man with an amiable 
countenance, was seated in the priest’s chair writ- 
ing despatches, while some of his officers were idly 
breaking down the sacred candles or teasing out the 
eyes of the saints in the holy pictures with the 
points of their : swords. On the sudden entry of 
twO' soldiers dragging forward a captive, the TOM' 
a&ii looked up, annoyed. , 

‘What has this Bulgar woman done ?' he asked. 

'Her guards relinquished their hold for au: instant 
to: salute , the commander, But it was the mbashi 
who answered the question, 

,, ; ‘She was discovered, with an empty bombshell in 
her hand, kneeling beside, a uailed-up wooden case. 
When we sought tO' examine it she: dared u.s, and 
struck Mehemet, here, in the 'face. She has just 
declared that whoever opens the box, will die.’ 
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‘Well, is all this true?’ asked the mir alai, 
looking benignl}" at the prisoner. 

There was dead silence, broken only by Mehcmet, 
■who dropped his rifle-butt heavily on the woman’s 
foot. With a whimper, the foot was drawn in. 
The mir alai eyed the soldier sternly, and the 
offender cringed. 

‘ Tell me,’ he asked insinuatingly, ‘ what is in 
the ho.v ?’ 

The prisoner’.? mouth was hard shut. 

‘ Was it an explosive ? Kememhar,’ he added in 
a bland tone of voice, ‘ there are ways of making 
stubborn women speak.’ 

She trembled violently. Her forehead was 
wrinkled in unwonted thought. With the mind 
of an illrtrained child, this woman was deciding a 
problem of life and death. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘it is explosive.’ 

‘ And it will hurst if the lid is opened ?’ 

She nodded her head. ' 

‘ Perhaps you prepared it for ua ?’ 

For the first time the woman raised her head and 
looked her judge in the eyes. 

‘ I did,’ she answered firmly. 

The mir alai looked benignantly at the prisoner 
for the space of a few seconds. 

‘ Take the woman away,’ he said to the soldiers ; 
adding, as the uslashi saluted and prepared to leave 
also, ‘Tell OnbasM Abdullah to take a firing- 
party and have this woman shot.’ 

The, prisoner gave a piteous cry as she heard the 
sentence, and the guards dragged her senseless body 
from the church. 

The mir alai settled himself again in the chair 
and resumed his writing. So absorbed did he 
become in Ms work that he never noticed the 
departure of his staff, who wished to see the 
shooting ; and the volley of the shooting-party 
caused him to start violently, fancying that the 
insurgents had made an attack. Wlreii, after a 
moment’s braii'i-racking, the recollection of his 
sentence came back to him, he sat dreamily look- 
ing before him, pondering deeply. His miisings 
were interrupted by the entrance of the usbashi. 

‘ What does your Excellency: wish done with that 
case of explosms ?’ he asked. 

‘That,’ observed liis superior officer, ‘is exactly 
what I have been Wondering,; and I have just 
formed a plan.’ 

The usbasM waited attentively for its enunciation. 

‘ Eirst of all, have 'vye taken any of the band 
prisoners?’ 

‘Only one. . We found him hiding in a: hduse, 
wounded.’ 

‘Is he badly wounded:?’ asked the old man 
anxiously. 

The mbashi looked surpiised at this splieitude. ' 

‘ No,’ he said. ‘ He is slightly ■wounded in the 
leg, so he could not run away.’ 

, ‘He will do, then.’ 

‘ He will do ? ’ questioned the ushaslii respect- I 
fully.; /;, 
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‘I mean that this Bulgar pri.souer is the very 
man to open that box.’ 

‘ Oh, I see,’ said the other, casting a look of 
admiration at his chief ; and it was with rather 
a deeper salaam than is customary that he bowed 
and withdrew. 

‘Mehemet !’ shouted the uslashi when he got out- 
side. ‘Mehemet, where is the wounded Bulgar?’ 

‘Here, effendi,’ answered the soldier, saluting, and 
pointing to the despondent pri.soner, who, dressed in 
the brown xmiform of the committee, was sitting 
on the ground nursing a bandaged leg. 

‘ AVhat is your name ? ’ asked the officer. 

‘ Ivancho,’ returned the insurgent gruffly. 

‘Well, Ivancho, it has pleased the mir alai bey to 
be lenient.’ 

The man looked up .suspiciou.sly. 

‘You may bastinado me until you are tired ; but 
I shall tell you nothing,’ he said doggedly. 

‘ Did I ask for information ? ’ asked the other. 

Suspicion gave way to a vague hope. 

‘The mir alai bey,’ added the ushashi, ‘makes 
your freedom subject to one insignificant condition. 
Do you see that box lying out there in the open ? 
If you will go to that box and open it and bring me 
what it contains, by the Prophet ! you shall go free.’ 

There was some laughter at this among the sol-, 
diers, and the prisoner relapsed into suspioion. 

‘If I don't?’ he asked. 

The usbashi shrugged his shoulders. 

‘The mir alai bey does not brook disobedience,' 
he remarked. 

Ivancho rose and began to limp to'wards the box, 
when the officer checked him. 

‘Here,’ he said, handing him a tool they use in 
the East for shoeing horses, ‘ is an instrument to 
force the lid open.' 

With a muttered word of thanks, Ivancho took 
it and continued his painful journey. Asheneared 
the box the crowd of spectators melted rapidly, so 
that when he knelt down to force the lid not a soul 
was to be seen; everybody had sought shelter from 
the coming explosion. The man was too intent on 
getting his job over as soon as possible to notice the. 
strange silence and solitude which had suddenly 
come over the village. The watchers from their 
places of vantage; saw the doomed hian place the bit 
of iron under the lid and brace bimself to wrench 
it open. Instinctively they held their breath and 
every organ seemed to halt in suspense ■with the 
expecfancy of a terrific, explosion. 

. A faint sound of rending, splintering woodwork,; 
succeeded hy.'an exclamation of surprise, reached the 
spectators— that -was all. Amazement overcame dis- 
appointment .W’hen: they saw the insurgent stoop an 
instant over the box, and, then rising, advance slowly 
towards Ms .captors bolding a baby in his arms. 

‘-By Ailalii’ exclaimed the: wstehf, looMug ill 
at ease, ‘they are brhve these Bulgars, hut of: 
:Biieh: stupidity !’ And: he did a thing which no 
;Tu;rkish officer had ever done before ; he salaamed; 
courteously to the astonished; Bulgar., 
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THE PENAL SETTLEMENT OF POET BLAIE 
IN THE A NL AM AN ISLANDS. 

By a late SETTLESfENT Officbe. 

I’AKT I. 


the year 1872 I. was stationed at a 
small cantonment in tlie NortB-West 
Provinees of oiir great Indian Empire, 
little tliinking tliat I should soon 
find inyisalf on my way to Port Blair 
in the Andaman Islands, to take up 
-ah appointment on the staif of the . great Indian 
■ penal settlement, of which little was then known. 

. Indeed, when I was appointed to the commission I 
could get but meagre information concerning the 
place. However, having obtained an advance of 
pay, I was told to make my way fo Calcutta, where 
I should get further instructions. 

In 1871 I had been sent with other officers to 
: '.Sambhur, to take over the great salt lake from the 
.native states of Jej’pom' and Joudpoor. Whilst there 
we had a visit from that most able and popular of 
viceroys and statesmen, the late Lord Mayo. 

It -was my good fortune to be introduced to the 
Yiceroy during his visit to the Sambhur Lake, when 
he;:es25ressed. himself much pleased with the work 
: ■vre:;had done during the short time we had been 
vifl:^ charge of the mannfactnre of salt there. By- 
perseverance and tact we had become on good 
. terms with the rein-esentatives of the two state.s, 
aiid, by the time of Lord Mayo’s visit all was tranquil 
and friendly, outwardly at all events. Much of this 
was due to the influence of therulera of Jeyjmor and 

■ Joiidpoor, who assisted us in every . way m their 
.povi'er. ' 

I' arrived .at Calcutta in January. 1872, when I had 
the : honour of being present at a gratrd hall given 
, .by Lord Mayo at Government Hoiiae to the King of . 
Siam. The hHlliance of the scene cannot he for- 
gotten by those present. The Viceroy and Lady 
Mayo were most hospitable to aU their guests, and 

■ a very enjoyable evening -was passed. ~ 

At the time, of which I write there -was only 
:;^pne steamer, every sis weelrs from Calcutta to 
■: iPort Blair, so I had to wait abouka month before I 
. mould imooeed to the settlements After a pleasant 
I i;;v.pastage. ;ln . the. British India Company’s steamer. 

; &fo,,oominanded by Captain Lewis, -we arrived at 
Port Blair. The ship was no sooner at anchor than 
. fs the teperintendent, Gen D..M. Stewart, (the. late 
Pidd'Marshal Sir Donald Martin Steivart), came 
dll board and in the kindest manner took us off to 
Government , House on Rosa Island, and made us 
quite at-home under his hospitable roof. 

I might here exjffain the use of the word im. I 
had taken unto myself a wife just before leaidng 
Oalc-iitta, one who has been my partner for over 
thirty years, and who ha.s helped me to battle -with 
..the .idciasitndes of - experience in an 


isolated place, where life without her loving care 
and devotion would have been unbearable. 

It so happened that Lord Mayo, who had been 
on a visit to Burma, came to Port Blair in II.M.S. 
Glasgow, and unfortunately, to the deep regret 
of all India and Great Britain, was murdered by 
a dastardly convict-assassin at Hopetown on the 
8th of Eebrmry 1872. The story has been told by 
much abler piens than mine, so that it is hardly 
necessary to give any details here. Suffice it to say 
that India losst one of its most popular rulers, and I 
a kind friend and benefactor. 

Port Blair is situated on the east side of the An- 
daman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, five hundred 
and ninety miles from the mouth of the Ilooghly, 
and eight hundred and fifty miles due south from 
Calcutta. As the steamer coasts down the east 
side of the islands, the most consp>icuous feature is 
a mountain called Saddle Peak, two thousand four 
hundred feet above the ievel of the sea, which, 
has seldom been ascended by man. Those who did 
lierform the task found it a ‘ hand, nut to graok ’ and 
the bold rather severe, partioulariy if they liad hot 
taken the precaution of proyidmg -liheihselyea: -vvith 
blankets and warm- clothing.' ; . b .bbb'';' 1, y 

The islands are clothed with dense .finiiergrp-w.thj , 
and graceful forest- trees rise to' thb height of dyer 
hundred feet, the jungle being almost.liuiiehetrabie. ' 
Orchids in great variety abound, and are much pirized 
by collectors. Coral-reefs surround the islands, and 
when the sea is calm the water is so transparent 
that the beautiful lace-like coral-beds can be dis- 
tinctly seen spread out like fans, whilst fish of all 
sizes and colours glide about in perfect peace,, 
taking little notice of the approach of a boat or 
any other object. 

. The settlement of Port Blair was e,9tablished for 
the reception , of mutineers captured during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-08, and when I went to 
the place I found many of them still there. The 
superintendent’s boat-crew and the crews of other 
officers’ boats were composed of these inen, siilendid 
specimens of that native army which helped to 
conquer the Punjab, and who in their: turn were 
practically destroyed: by Sikh regiments, aided by 
the British troops -who so nobly Upheld the tradi- 
tions of pur army. , " 

In 1872 Port Blair was in the :early stage yof its ' 
existence. . - There ivere roads on the, three small.' 
islands of Ross, Chatham, and Viiier, which had ■ 
first been cleared and occupied ; but the rest of the 
, settlemeht.:.was in a very , primitive state, and ypi.re- 
sentedl the a]Dpearanc6 ' of newly cleared lauds: in 
the Far West. Trunks of trees were lying about in 
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>all directions; tlie stump.5 remaimiig in the ground 
Avera burnt, and as far as ijossible dug out. The 
felling of the forest-trees Aras effected by large 
gangs of convicts armed Avith axes. Tree-felling 
Avas a dangerous operation, the trunks being laced 
together Avith creepers ; and Avhen a tree fell it 
often brought down other trees or large branches, 
sometimes killing or Avounding the ooimcts 
beneath. For a full description of the Andaman 
forests I Avould refer the reader to Mias B. M. 
Croker’s Bird of Eassage, This lady has given a 
very interesting and true description of the place 
■as it tlieu Avas. At the time of Avhich I Avrite the 
gifted authore.ss Avas a resident at Port Blair. 

When the islands Avere first occupied the ahori- 
gines, or , Andamanese, Avere very hostile. No one 
could safely V'enture into the interior, and they 
iiiAAiriably murdered any one Avho fell into their 
hands. ; They naturally looked upon us as the 
invaders of their country, and acted acoordinglj', 
■Europeans as Avell as couA'icte being slaughtered 
;at sight. But by degrees British officers won 
them over. Home.9 Avere. established for them, and 
by kind treatment the once savage and hostile 
tribes became perfectly peaceful ; now they are 
most usefAil to the GoA’’ernment by aiding the 
police in the prevention of the escape of convicts, 
and their often .speedy recapture Avhen they enter 
the surrounding jungles. The Andamanese do not 
hesitate to shoot them Avith their bows and arrows 
if they attempt to resist capture. There still remain 
small groups of savages known as Jam was, inhabit- 
ing certain parts of the jungles, Avhoin we have 
hitherto failed to civilise. 

I will now give, as far as I can do so Avithout 
books of reference, a short description of the daily 
life Ave led for over a quarter of a century at the 
penal , settlement, the j)ei'iod bemg from February 
1872 to March 1898. 

The day usually began AA'ith AA'ork out of doors, 
.each officer having charge of a division of the 
, isettlement. : ^ 

The divisions Avere attached to districts, the 
isettlemeuts being divided into tAvo for adminis- 
trative puqioses, a senior officer of the commission 
being iii charge of each. The headquarter division, 
Ross Island, on Avhich the chief ooinmissioner re- 
sided, Avas an independent charge. We rose early, 
mounted our ponies, and started off on our morning 
rounds, There Avere ediivict barracks to visit, gangs 
of convicts at Avdrk to be directed and orders to be. 
given, road repairs, : rpadhnakiug, cbnstructibn - .of 
bridges, : lime-burning, brick-hiaking in' fact,; aU 
kinds of public AA'orks. A settlement officer was 
■supposed to knoAV almost everything, and one'never 
knew Avhat one might not: be 'called, upon to under-; 
take. Experimental oultiA^ation Avas an, interesting' 
part of our duties, and had to he superyised. : ; , 

■ On; returning to quarters, say, about 10 a.m.,; , 
.a refreshing tub is enjoyed,, folloAved by bfeak-; 
fast. Then the eorirt-robm is visited, Avhere '.cases' 
.against . convicts Avho have committed 'petty ; offences'. 


against jail discipline are disposed of. Criminal 
eases under the regular laAV might also haA'e. to he 
tried ; and on set days in the Aveek civil .suits had 
to bo taken up. All settlement officers Avere magis- 
trates, and had civil powers also. All appeals from 
their decisions were heard by the deputy-superin- 
tendent, or in some eases by the cliief commi.ssioner, 
Avlio sat as a court of sessions. Beside.? these, there 
were various other minor duties to perform. About 
4 r.M. the work for the day Avas generally finished, 
but of late years night rounds have been instituted ; 
and an officer, after the Avork for the day, has to go 
out at late hours of the night to visit barracks and 
A'illages miles aAvay from his quarters. If it happens 
to be a Avet and stormy night, which is not in- 
frequently the case, a drenching and the lo.ss of a 
good night’s rest may result. 

Port Blair is noAV far different from vAliat it Avaa in 
those early days. There are now good roads, well 
bridged, OA'er the AA’hole place. It is usual for all 
residents to keep ponies, and many maintain dog- 
carts and traps as a means of locomotion. In addi- 
tion to these, a rikisha is kept by some, and is found 
to be a very useful means of getting about. The 
convicts take these along at a good speed, and, unless 
checked, are liable to go too fast to be pleasant, or 
indeed to be safe. I Avell remember on one occasion, 
after the AA’edding of an officer of the garrison, the 
bride and bridegroom started in one from the 
Government House, folloAved by another in whicli 
sat the best-man. The party came to grief at a 
sharp turn of the road down the hill, all being upset. 
Beyond a severe .shaking, fortunately no great harm 
AA’as done. 

The garrison of Port Blair usually consists of a 
detachment of the European regiment at Eangoon, 
three officers and about one hundred aiid fifty -rank 
and file, a wing of a Madras native infantry regi- 
ment about three hundred and fifty strong, with 
three or four Enroj)ean officers ; thei’o is also ; a 
military police battalion about seven hundred; strong, 
under a district superintendent and commandant, 
who is a military officer of the Indian army ; and, 
lastly, a small corps of volunteers. So the peace 
of the settlement is Avell oared for by a; sufficient 
military force,, and order maintained by the fine 
body of military police, avHo are. composed of nien 
from Northern lndia. 

The convicts.are criminals from every lAart of the 
Indian Empire, transported for all kinds of serious 
olfeueea against: ;the laAV of the land : inurder, at- 
tempts at inurder,. daooity Or gang- robber jq foigery, 
infanticide, and: yariouS 'O offences. Twenty 
years’ tinnsp.brtatiori ; AAdth ;• good : conduct usually 
results'iii'release.and return to their homes. 

The : males are all received at the settlement in 
irons ;' bukif their dohduct on the voyage doAVii has 
beeii good, the, irons are' gradually removed after a 
i^ort tdrm. of probation. The females are at once 
rrdmpYed’:t0:;the women’s jail at South Point. Much 
' couid be Avritten about^^D^ life of the convicts and 
itkeindiseipline: after; they are received at the settle: 
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aneiit; but full information oii these subjects would 
necessitate reference to records udiioh are not within, 
my reach, and which, even if obtainable, would i>rob- 
ably not interest the general reader. As a rule the 
convicts give little trouble to the officials, and are 
easily controlled hy the efficient staff of officers, over- 
seers, and other Buhordinate officials maintained by 
the Government for the purpose. Serious crime, of 
course, is not absent, from a convict population com- 
prising from eight thousand to nine thousand of the 
worst criminals from all parts of British India as 
Avell as from the native states. Murders are not in- 
fretprent, and a month seldom passes without one or 
; two, sometimes more ; and as an attempt at murder 
by a life-convict is also punishable with death, exe- 
cutiohs are frequent, and to see these carried out 
according to law is one of the unpleasant duties of a 
settlement officer. While I am writing on this sub- 
jectl will mention a few instances of startling events 
: "(vhich occurred during my residence at Port Blair. 

:Ona aftenioou my boat was ready at the steps on 
ARoss Island jetty, and my wife, myself, and children 
had just left our house to go across the harbour to 
Aberdeen for a walk, when, as we were getting into 
the boat, we heard cries of ‘ Murder ! ’ proceeding 
from our hoitse, which was near by. We hurriedly 
.werit hack, coliaiderably alarjhed, do, And that bur 
ayah, 6r children’s, nurse, whom we had left in the 
house, hiid been . attacked by ;one of bur convict ser- 
vants, ,;and heiythroat cut, with a razor. , The villain 
had ■waited.uittii .we had left the house to carry out 
his desigui which dieihad no doubt: contemplated 
beforehand. , seized;, by the , time we 

: ^returned,; , , iRorttihately the . wbman iwas hot fatany 
injured, and, '.after treatment at the, hospital, re- ' 
covered, and i i’emaihed in our'.servioe for several 
years;; ,bu| 'she rehears the ' markh to , this . day.' 
The: cause;, of :thia attack was' that the, woman; had , 
entrusted some., jewellery to thej man to sell for, 
her,;; . He, made; away .'.with the money and .refused 
to pay her, ahd on;her: threatening to report;, the 
matter he made up his, wind to kill her out of 
revenge. He was executed for this, second 
offence, as he was a life-convict and had been 
; transported for murder. On another occasion the 
wife of an officer was sitting in her room reading. 
Her child was playing in the veranda under the 
'care of her ayah, the lady’s husband being away 
from home. Suddenly a man, one of the convict 
; boatmen or servants, ran up the steps,; seized the 
' woman, and tried to kill her with a knife (I think 
: ituvas one of the dinner-knives) in:the very presence 
!::of the lady. . She bghaved with great presence of 
: mind, seized her child, and summoned help. The 
- convict : was secured, and was duly executed on the, 
gallows'.not far off. 

Attacks, 0 the. settlement and other 

Buropeans have occurred ; though, fortunately, they 
„have, been rare. The chief commissioners have not 
escaped, for on one occasion an attack was made on 
bfllqiais :.wffl sports 

were; in;prOgr®s,' and saved by his 


helmet preventing the weapon from having its 
intended effect. 

An officer of the settlement was one morning 
being carried in a jempan, or chair, up the hill at 
Vij)er Island. A gang of convicts were at work on 
the roadside, and as ha passed one of the gang struck 
a blo'w at him with a pufoo (a heavy iron spade 
with along wooden liandle, used for digging), hitting 
him on the head and cutting through his helmet. 
The wound fortunately was not serious, but there 
could he no doubt what the man’s intention was. 
Here again a good helmet probably saved life. 
I only mention these instances, to show that a 
settlement officer’s, life at Port Blair is not without 
danger, and it is the individuaTs own tact and official 
fairness which is his best safeguard. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that any amount of tact or fair- 
ness will prevent an attack^ for a convict may make 
such an attack without any personal ill-feeling 
against the official. He may do it as a means of' 
ridding himself from an existence he is unable to 
bear, or the man may be a fanatic who will kill or 
try to kill for simply killing’s sake. To illustrate 
this I may note here one case, a particularly shock- 
ing one. In a large workshop On Boss Island gome 
sixty convicts vyere at work one morning repairing 
boats, making oar? from jungle-pine, and- sucH-like 
employments, ! .Suddenly one, of the men,. yho Was 
working beside two others, lifted up an adze and cleft ' 
one man’s slcull almost in two, arid then crit down the 
man, on the other side of him, , killing both on thb.Bpbt., 
Several of the men ran up to try and bve.r230wer hiiri, ; 
but ; had to retreat for , their : Hy e& , The;, iriurderer 
was.at last bverpoWered and pilaoed in oustody of the 
police. Wlien aslced hy a .magistrate before, whom 
ho was brought why he attacked the poor fellows, 
his .answer was that God told him to do it, He 
admitted that he had no ill-feeling Whatever against 
the two men he had Idlled; in fact, he, had not long 
before been in friendly conversation with them, It 
was really a case of homioidal mania. 


FLOWBES O'T KINDNESS. 

,f' SONG. , 

Thebe’s many a flower that blows away in gladness^ 
Without a glance upon its beantsous bloom; 

And still it grows without a trace of sadness, 

And scents the room, 

There ’s many a Ireart, by sorrow often shalcen; 

That beats serenely through the long, . dark day, 
And brightens all though feels itself forsaken, 

From home a-Vay, 

But still the future 'hrings its gleams of glory, 

; And ue’er ;a:seed of kihdriess goes ;astray ; 

And golden, autumn,: after sumnier’s story, ; 

, ,, ''Brings .harvest'day. ; 

:-Wi.Mi3R;'SMVTH. 


'Biffifed aud;Bnbii3hed by;,ii7.. A;Ei 'GHiijBBRs, Liinlted, 47Taternb^^^ EDiNriuriaH. 




A MIDLAND ME A. DOW OF ENCHANTMENT. 


OME time during tlie summer of tlie 
year 1810, a carriage, whose driver 
wore the livery of the Beaumonts 
of Coleortoii Hall, cormty Leicester, 
might have been seen traversing the 
two miles of level road that connects 
the ancient market-town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. with 
the hamlet of Smithsby, now known by its abbre- 
viated form of Smisby. Just before entering the 
hamlet, the carriage would cross the boundary-line 
which divides the counties of Leicester and Derby, 
the latter in its very first mile upon its southern 
side partaking of that undulating character which 
distinguishes it generally from its more pastoral and 
level neighboirr. 

Two or three sharp turnings of the road as it 
began to ascend between cottages and farmhouses 
led to an open space. Here, at the foot of the knoll 
upon whioh stands the church, the carriage stopiied. 
A. tall, spare man alighted, and at once proceeded 
to climb the rough, steep ground whioh conducted 
him by steps and gate into the steeper path of the 
churchyard. He walked deliberately, even .slowly, 
for it might have been observed by the half-dozen 
villagers who watched the operation that he was 
slightly lame. At the church-door ho was met by 
the sexton, who evidently expected the visit, for he 
had opened the door and was waiting at the entrance 
to the porch, keys in one hand and hat in the other, 
prepared to do the honours of the occasion. The 
stranger returned the salutation in a free and plea- 
sant manner, the friendly nods which accompanied 
the words being more easily comprehended than the 
language. 

The visitor paused before entering the church, 
and, with his face averted from it, gazed for some 
moments upon the fair, expansive scene which the 
mound disclosed. He removed his hat, the. better 
to catch what breeze was abroad. The head thus 
bared revealed a remarkable shajie. It was said of 
it that when jiresent amongst a number of others 
representative of the most supreme genius of the;; 
day — ^though none could boast of being its peerL- 
it could: be covered by the smallest hat of the 
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company. It ran high up from a broad, square brow 
like a sugar-loaf. The eyes were half-lost between 
the shaggy brows and high cheek-bones, but their 
power of observation was marvellous. That they 
appreciated the scene upon which they rested was 
evident from the sunny gleam they emitted as they 
took it all in. 

Turning to the church, he e.\;amiuod its exterior, 
especially the tower, whioh bore then, as now, evi- 
dences of its fourteenth-century origin. Then, to 
the relief of the sexton, he went inside. Monu- 
ments of the Kendalls of Smisby nianor-house at 
once arrested his attention, after examining which he 
startled the attendant by intimating his particular 
desire to go up the tower. The man opened his 
mouth as wide as his eyes at the dialect in which the 
request was made ; but he got through the Scottish 
burr sufficiently to know what was expected of him,; 
and he selected a key from his bunch and led the 
way through the little turret-door, up the dark, dusty 
steps, to the roomy, battlemented roof of the tower. 
Shortly afterwards the sexton reappeared below with 
a very satisfied look upon his face After pouch- 
ing and pocketing something with idtioh delibera- 
tion and care, he went out into the churchyard, 
where he busied himself, turning; an eye now and 
then to the top of the tower, and wondering not so 
much that the stranger from Coleorton Hall should 
want to go up as that he should not want to come , 
down for a while. 

‘ One of them writin’ or paintin’ gentlemen Sir 
George Beaumont was so amazin’ fond of keepin’ 
about him,’ he reckoned. ; V \ ; 

If the reader will tum;to Scott’s Aomitoe, Chapters 
YHI. to Xli. inclusive, he will know what magic was 
being worked that summer afternoon upon the top 
of Smisby church-tower by the ‘ Wizard of the 
. North.’’ The oval meadow at the back of the farm- 
house immediately below his eye became the scene 
of. one of the most vivid word-pictures that even 
Walter Scott ever drew. To this day the meadow, 
knti’TO; locally as ‘ The Broad Greaves,’ preserves the 
■natural outlihes he describes, and which it bore . 
;:wh6n iuen came from far and wide in the reign of 
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ecclesiastical precedent, the nnction being always 
effective if in Latin ; the Noman dames and maidens, 
with their affectations, their beauty dimmed by the 
Oriental grace and glance of Rebecca the Jewess 
arid the stately purity of the Saxon lady Eowena, 
All these but . fill in the background and middle- 
distance of that marvellous picture in which the 
haughty Templar Bois-Guilbert, tbe gigantic Front- 
de-Eojuf, the disinherited crusader Ivanhoe (knight 
of the unerring lance) and his errant ally the 
mysterious Black Knight (doughtiest of champions), 
and the intrepid archer Locksley, all move valor- 
ously in the foreground, exciting our breathless 
interest as well as admiration for the matcliless art 
of their delineator. 

The vision of Walter Scott that summer afternoon 
became very shortly afterwards the pages of fiction we 
know so w'sll. In one of the retreats of the delight- 
ful Colcorton gardens, a moss-grown grotto still to 
he entered, the opening chapters of Ivanhoe w’ere 
written. Add to this that, later, Wordsworth penned 
many noble lines in this calm retreat, with its fine 
view.s of Grace Dien and Oharnwood Forest — a fact in 
the literary associations of the Midlands too little 
known. 


Ccaur-de-Lion to participate in or witness. ‘ the gentle 
and joyous sport ’ of the li.sts at Ashby. . There still 
remains the broad, level field, with both. sides ascend- 
ing as of an amphitheatre, over whose graduated 
slopes the tall flanking trees throw a delightful shade, 
and through whose southern vista can still be seen 
Ashby Castle and Gliurcb, As the charm works that 
afternoon on Smisby tower, the meadow fills with 
picoplo : prince, nobles, knights, stprires, franklins, 
yeomen, and serfs jostle each other, and according to 
their degree crowd the pavilions, the seats of honour, 
or the common open spaces. The scene is full of 
gorgeous colour, of haiuldie device, ; and the air is 
rent by the clarion note of martial challenge. We 
see the base John, pettish and mean in word and 
act, usurping feebly his brother Richard’s office; 
the traitor nobles, whose impatience to stamp out 
everything EnglLsh, typified here hy the Saxons 
Cedric of Rotherwood and Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh, is scarcely restrained by tbe politic counsel 
of Waldemar Fitzurse ; the Jew Isaac of York, 
the scorn,, of everybody, hut bearing it all-with ‘a 
patient slirug’ as long as he does not lose one crown 
of tbe many ho has risked ; the smug Aymer, prior 
of Jemulx, trying to salve carnal indulgence with 


chapter XXX vni. — the Rooir op the bear-chb, 


ms both with horror and caused cries of dismay. to 
break involuntarily from our lips, . , ' • 

Selby was .seated in a collapsed puaition in an 
arm-chair, Ids head hanging li.stle.ssly upon his 
breast; while the hunchback Graniuni, with hamls 
outstretched and tightly clenched, lay face down- 
wards upon the carpet behind tbe table. 

I bent and touched their faces, one after tlia 
other. They were cold as .marble. 

Both men had evidently been dead some hours. 

‘But niy father — my poor father '.’wailed Judith. 

‘ Where is ho ? He mu.st be in this house ! Let 
us search;’ and she started off frantically from 
room to room, I following her in breathless amaze- 
ment at this tragic discovery. 

Yet although we .searolied the garrets and even 
the cellars, wo failed to discover him. He tvas 
evidently not there. 

Again we a.5cended the .stairs to that room of 
horror where the two men lay white and dead, 
a ghastly sight indeed; and a.s we re-entered she 
suddenl}’’ coraplained of an acute pain in her left 
arm and a curious sensation in the head. 

. . Singularly enough I experienced the very same 
.symptoms in my left a^n^~ver3^ similar, indeed, , 
to those I had felt after examining The Closed 
■Book.' 

■‘Ahl’ she shrieked, ‘I know. I ran my hands 
along the rail on the stairs and felt a scratch. Look 
.at my hand ! Look— -I— I ’m poisoned 1’ ; 

, I- glanced at her left hand, , , and saw a slight 


■ UDITH, who tvas no .stranger to that 
house of mystery, first led me into 
the f rant room, where I had once 
awaited, her; hut the rays of light 
that came though the chinks of the 
clo.sed shutters revealed nothing un- 
usual. It was neglected and dusty, but orderly 
as before. 'Plie room behind was a bedroom, in 
disorder, with the bed unmade ; but there tvas no 
oeoupauti 

lu eager search we ascended the stairs to the 
room in ivhich stood the stuffed bear-cub, but 
found the door locked and the key gone. We looked 
■through the keyhole, but could discern nothing. 
To our loud raps there was no re.sponse. 

‘ We must break it open,’ I remarked, seeing 
no other way ; and drawing back, I rushed. at it, 
throwing all luy force against it. 
v iGnee— twice— I repeated the attempt, but in 
vain. ' At length, however, my love, in frantic haste 
.to.viearn the truth, threw her weight against the 
.door ; at the , same instant as I threw mine, and 
■ with our comhiued efforts we succeeded in breaking 
'the : cheap lock from its fastenings, and the' door 
giy4ng:;way, we went head foremost into the long, 
nkB fashioned,; .drawing-room, furnished in . faded 
green rep of a style long since out of date. 

The one blind being np gave sufficient light, and 
next instant our eyes fell upon a scene which fdled 
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abrasion of the skin straight across the palm. Then 
I glanced at m 3 ’' own, and discovered, to my diaiiiay, 
that I had received an exactly similar scratch. 

‘ What makes you suspect poisoning?’ I demanded 
quickly. ‘ Do you believe these men have died from 
tlie same cause V 

‘Undoubtedly,’ she answered. But on quickly 
examining the hands of the dead men I discovered 
no marks there. ‘Ahl’ she wailed, ‘yon do not 
know, l am doomed to die, and no power can now 
save me.’ 

I dill not mention 1113 '' own symptoms for fear of 
increasing her alarm, but merely said ; 

‘ If you really hulieva you have been poisoned 
secretly, I think I can give you something which 
may be of benefit. We must not, however, lo.se an 
in.stant, but must go to the nearest chemisl.’.s.’ 

‘No medicine is of avail again.st thiis. I have 
fallen a victim, as I knew I must sooner or later. 
In half-aii-hour I shall be dead,’ she added hoarsely, 
gazing fixedly at the almost imperceptible scratch 
upon her delicate white flesh. ‘Ah! why did I 
come to this hon.se of death wlien I sn.speeted — 
ii.ay, when I knew too well — the doom of those who 
enter here 1 ’ 

‘Come, Lady Judith I’ I cried quickly. ‘Do not 
linger a moment. I feel sure that your case i.s not 
so utterly hopeles-s as you think. Come at once to 
a cheuust’.9;’ and taking her forcibly by the arm, 

I led , her downstairs and out into the .street. 

There was no cab in sight, but I knew there was 
a chemist’s in Theobald’.? Road, next door to the 
publio-hou.se where I had had refreshment on that 
first night of ray return to London. 

On entering the shop I seated her and quickly 
obtained a hypodermic syringe. Then, talcing 
from my pocket the old green gla.sa phial wherein 
the Borgia antidote was still hermetically sealed, I 
broke it open, half-flllad the tiny syringe with the 
dark-brown, fluid, and injooted it into her left arm. 
It: was, indeed, fortunate that I had kept it in my 
pocket instead of placing it in the case with the 
•other objects. , , 

‘ What is that ? ’ she inquired ; but,, promising to 
explain all hiter, 1; administered to myself an injec- 
tion of the precious, compound. 

She felt better almost instantly, she said, and I 
myself began to derive great benefit from it. The 
sharp pains in my limbs grew easier,,, and , the 
drowsiness that had already come oyer me ivas 
dispelled. It acted: like magic, and, whatever was; 
its huture, it had, after dying concealed through 
three cEuturie.s, lost nope of its potency: in counter- 
acting the effects of a powerful venom. 

As we had descanded the stairs iny quick ejm had ■ 
detected a .sharp steel point sliglitly protruding from 
the polished mahogany hand-rail. The colour of 
the \vood was darker there, as though stained by 
.some liquid that had been applied , to the point 
from time to time. :Was it possible that the 'steel 
'ppiut, was actually envenomed with evil 'intent ?,,; 
It oertainly seemed sec ■' , V: :d 


Tel the my-sterious death of those two men vdio 
had been my enemies was certainly not attiibutable 
to , the same cause, for tlie .skin upon their hands 
was quite uninjured. 

I examined my own hand while I gave some 
fictitiou.s.exp]anafcion to the chemist, whose curiosity 
had been aroused by my actions. The .skin was 
cut slightly for quite two inches acro.ss, like tlie 
scratch of a pin, and yet I had felt nothing until 
Lady Judith had directed ray attention to it. The 
venom, whatever it was, had the effect of produc- 
ing insensibility in the actual part lacerated. It 
was true that the little crystal bottle ili.scovered at 
Threave had been stolen from Dover Street; hut 
although the antidote had acted so sncce.ssfully, I 
could not believe that the actual liquiil from that 
bottle had been used to envenom ns. There 'was 
some further and deeper explanation, for had not 
the woman I loved admitted that she was aware 
that those who entered that gloomy, dismal house 
were doomed, and that the sign of the hear-cub was 
synonymous of death ? 

Presently, when Judith felt better, 'we went forth 
again into the street. It rvas our duty to inform 
the police of the mysterious tragedy that had been 
enacted in Hai'pur Street, yet she pointed; out that 
in the circumstances it would be far better to allow 
the discovery to he made by others. Some passer- 
by would undoubtedly notice that air entry had 
been made by the kitclien w'indow, a search 'would 
be instituted for thieves, and the truth 'Would then 
be reve.'dcd. 

‘But will you not now tell me all yon know 
regarding that strange , place and its inmates '?’ 1 
demanded. 

‘ Later on, when I am certain of what has hap- 
pened to my father,’ was her response. ‘ I shtidder 
to think how near to death we both have been, 
You have saved my life, Mr Kennedy,’ 

‘ It was my duty. I, too, was envenomed by the 
same secret mean.?. IVe might both have succuiiihecl, 
just os thQ,sa two men have done, had it not been 
for the fortunate circumstance of my posses.sion of 
an antidote.’ 

‘Ahl’ .she sighed, ‘death comes sooner or later 
to those who visit that fatal house.’ ; Then .she 
added, ‘Let us take a cab home. I’m unnerved 
by wliat we have just discovered, for it renders the 
m 3 'stery greater.’ 

, ‘Is it, then, a mystery— even to you ? ’ I, inquired. 

; ‘Te.s, eyen to me,' she answered, and tlieu lapsed 
into a train of thought. 

AVhenj a quarter, of an hour later, we entered the 
hall at Grosvenor, Street, the footman haiuled her 
a telegram, 'iidiieh.she scanned, and quickly handed 
to metOTeadl, It ran as fonow.9: 

t Ahbeyi treasure disco'vered at Gro'wland this 
morning by, -the rector, and Kennedy’s friends^ 
Ilaveibeeh .present , at excavations. Arrive home 
at4.30. Tell Kennedy.— G lenelg.’ 

tLodki’;^ 'wild excitsmeht. ‘ My denr 

fatfer ■:is; :safe: after all ! He has apparently been; 
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helping your companions to search, and the hidden 
treasure lias actually been discovered.’ 

I stood with the telegram in my hand, ntter-ly 
staggered. 

She refused to make any further explanation 
without her father’s consent, and as it was then 
half-past three o’clock, I was compelled to await 
the Earl’s return. In wonder whether any message 
hmV been sent me from my frienda at Crowland, I 
took a cab to Dover Street, where the porter handed 
me a telegram from Walter also announcing the 
great find, and saying that he was returning to 
i London with the Earl, and would meet me at 

Qrosvenor Street. 

Therefore, in hot haste, I drove hack to Judith, 
and Bat with her in the cosy little room she used 
as boudoir until there came a loud ring at the door, 
and the two men entered. 

‘Father !’ cried Judith, springing np and throw- 
ing her arms round his neck. ‘We are safe — safe 
at last ! ’ 

‘Safe ?’ he echoed. ‘How? What has occurred?’ 
‘Both men are dead,’ she declared. ‘They are 
lying dead in that room at Harpiir Street. Mr 
Eennedy broke into the place, and we have both 
seen them.’ 

‘Dead 1’ gasped the Earl, gazing fixedly at his 
daughter. ^ Who could have killed them ? ’ 

‘Ah I who knows?’ she cried. ‘But I feared for 
you, knowing their deep cunning, Yet they have 
fallen victims, and you — who, they intended, 
shotilii die— have escaped.’ 

‘ Eeally, Lady Judith, this is veiy extraordinary ! ’ 
exclaimed Walter Wyman. ‘Cannot you explain 
matters ? Who are these men who are dead 1 ’ 


‘Selby and the hunchback,’ was her reply, ‘Ask 
. Mr Kennedy. He will tell you.’ 

Walter then turned to me, and I briefly explained 
our gruesome discovery and our very narrow escape 
from death. He stood aghast, and then in turn 
told me of how tlmy had recovered the whole of 
the ahhey treasure, almost item for item as in the list 
given in The Closed Book. As soon as they had 
started excavating, aided by a dozen labourers, Lord 
Gleneig had approached, introduced himself, and, 

' to their amazement, had rendered valuable assist- 
ance. At first, of course, they had been mistrust- 
ful, recollecting the midnight search of some weeks 
ago ; but at last, assured of his lordship’s goodwill, 
and that his interest was that of an enthusiastic 
antiquary, his assistance was accepted. 

He had expressed a wish to Walter to meet me, 
and that was the reason the pair had travelled up 
to London, leaving the valuable treasure recovered in 
the hands of the rector, Ered, and Sammy Waldron, 

‘ If, as you assure me, both men are dead, kir 
Kennedy, I see no reason for any further secrecy,’ 
exclaimed the Earl, turning his gray face towards 
me at last, and standing with one hand tenderly 
upon his daughter’s shoulder. ‘Judith would per- 
haps explain matters to you better than I can ; but 
as .she desires it, I will relate the facts as far .as they 
are known to me.’ 

Her sweet gaze met mine, and I saw that she 
was breathless and nervous, as though iii dread of 
the truth being told. Her face was white aitd 
attentive; and she half -clung to her father, , ak 
though relying upon, his paternal protection.: She 
seemed apprehensive, as if, even now, she would 
withhold her strange secret from me. 


By J. M. HoDaE. 


tenants. Another syndicate bought three farms in 
Norfolk, and split them up) into crofts. A Small 
Holdings As,sociation has been formed in Surrey, 
and has bought an estate, a good ]3art of which has 
already been sold. Three other associations have 
just been registered, and are prepared to purchase 
land when suit able opportunitj" offers. 

While this movement has been going on in Eng- 
land, Scotland, unconsciously, has been developing 
in the same direction. It is true that less has been 
heard of small holdings in Scotland than in England, 
hut fruit-culture has taken possession of the people 
in some parts of the coimtiy, and that industry is 
invariably leading to the creation of small hold- 
ings, The most typical, though not the largest, is 
the. Blairgowrie district, on the last slopce of the 
.Grampians, looking down on the fertile valley of 
Strathmore. Fruit has been grown at Blairgowrie 
for many years, but the industry, as it is now knowm, 
began some twenty-five years ago, and it received 


HE present landward movement came 
prominently before the public in the 
days when Mr Joseph Ghamherlain 
and Mr J esse Oo'llings were stumping 
the country -vvith ‘ three acres and a 
cow.’ Rural depopulation, associated 
ai3 it is with the slum problem, has kept it before 
-ithepahlio ever since; and social reformers of the. 
i. practical ,t 3 'pe have been by example more than 
« by precept ; leading the way back to the land. Sir 
r.Boherfc: Edgortrnhe,.for example, in 1888 divided a 
. form in.; Dorset among twenty-seven small holders. 

: ;Some: years ,,;Iater Major Poore sold oiie.hnndred and 
; :twelye acres to. thirty crofters or. more in Wiltshire, 
ydio -are: ; no W: living 'in their own cottages on the 
.iMid,. .Later.: still a few public-spirited men, with 
: Mr Winfrey of Peterborough : at their head, formed ^ 
tlieinsely^S: into a syndicate for the purpose of 
acquiring, . land: in,: Lincolnshire, and ■ . they:, have 
divided six hundred, acres .among two 'Imndred 
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so recently a.s 1899 the impetus which has created 
tlie boom still raging. A small farm, extending to 
thirty odd acres, came into the market. A shrewd 
Scotsman, observing the tendency of the times, 
bought the farm. He at once began to lease it 
out in small holdings. One of the pioneers of 
the fruit trade, James Stewart by name, a cobbler 
who came from Atholl — and a very shrewd cobbler, 
too— was one of the finst le.ssees. His holding 
extended to five acres. He made a calculation, and 
found it would be better for him to buy the land 
and pay the money over a period of years. It was in 
a way an original proposal, but compensation, under 
the Market Gardeners Compensation (Scotland) Act 
of 1897, was looming in the distance, and the 
landlord agreed. Janies Stewart bought liis place 
at one hundred pounds per acre — then an unheard- 
of figure— agreeing to pay 5 per cent, on the money 
and clear the purchase price in six years. Before 
this transaction was completed the local authorities 
of four burghs required ground for an infectious 
diseases hospital, and he offered to feu to them 
two and a half acres at twenty-flva pounds. The)’' 
accepted his offer. He sold his feu-duty for seven 
hundred pounds. He had thus in a comparatively 
short time bought five acre.s for five hundred pounds, 
sold two and a half acres for seven hundred 
pounds, and had as profit the remaining two and 
a half acres plus two hundred pounds. Other two 
les.sees bought ground on practically the same terms, 
and became their own lairds. Quite a number of 
leases were entered into, and the district was bidding 
fair to become the centre of small holdings, extend- 
ing on an average to five acres, which the holders 
have found suffloient to maintain them— an acreage, 
by the way, totally inadequate when ordinary agri- 
cultural crops are grown. Just then there came a 
general awakening as to the seriousness of compen- 
sation claims under the Market Gardeners Act, and 
landlords refused to let land unless at exorbitant 
figures. , 

Things were at this stage when the estate of 
DruiiinieUie and Essendy, three miles west from 
Blairgowrie, came into the market. A company 
was floated, and , the estate, extending to four 
hundred and fifty acres, was purchased in the clos- 
ing days of 1902. An experiment was then begun 
which has created widespread interest, and which 
may have faiNreaching results. 'A neighbouring pro- 
prietor bought two hundred acres of the estate by 
the side of Marlee Loch, with the view of seoUriJig 
the rights to the loch. The company decided to 
divide the rest of the land into small holdings.' 
The price was fixed at fifty pounds per acre. Work- , 
ing-meii — though it was a purely business trans- 
action, the company was anxious to create small, 
holdings for working-men— ooidd not buy land' 
at this figure. But fifty pounds per acre, spread 
over ten years, is only five pounds per acre pbr year, , 
which is much less thair the rent of some of the i 
fruit-land in , Blairgowrie. It was. arranged that: ; 
a smaU cash payment should be made by pur- 


chasers at the date of entry— so that they should 
have something at stake— and that the balance 
should be paid by ten equal yearly instalments, 
interest at 4 . per cent, being charged on the un- 
paid capital. This %vorks out roughly at about 
six pounds per acre per year for ten years, at the 
end of which time the land belongs absolutely to 
the purchaser — not bad terms in a district where 
fruit-land is rented as high as twelve pounds per 
acre. Before many weeks had elapsed ninety 
acres had been disposed of to experienced fruit- 
growers. Before a year had gone the whole of 
the estate was sold in holdings ranging from five to 
twenty-five acres, with the exception of forty-five 
acres which the company would not sell, and a 
holding of sixteen acres, the lease of which does 
not expire till 1005. 

To eii.sure the success of the undertaking— the 
estate is fully three miles from a railway station — 
two things were essential : the assistance of the 
company and co-operation among the pjurchasers. 
The company agreed to do as much of the horse- 
work as possible in connection with the laying down 
of the estate in fruit at the same figure that, it 
would be done for in Blairgowrie, and although they 
came under no obligation, it is their intention to 
give assistance in connection with the cartage of ' 
manure from Blairgowrie and of produce to the 
station till a motor-car service is established. The 
obligations of the company have been, so far imple- 
mented. Over thirteen hundred tons of manure 
have been taken out, and about one hundred and 
fifty acres of raspberries have been planted. More 
e,ssential, however, than this was the co-operative : 
arrangement for reaping the fruit harvest. Tlie, 
picker difficulty is one of the greatest difficulties 
in Scotland. The tramp class can be obtained, but 
they are very undesirable. My firm made an 
experiment last year. We erected suitable accoih- 
modation for pickers. The dormitories were fitted 
up with iron bedsteads and ordinary bedding. , 
The dining-room was well lit and commodious. A 
superintendent was appointed. He aiifi his wife 
lived on the premises. Three serva,nts: were engaged, 
who cleaned the rooms and served the tables. Three 
meals a day were provided, and the cost of hoard 
and lodging and medical attendance— fortunately 
not much needed — to each picker was six shillings 
per week. Eighty respectable girls came from 
GlasgoAv and Edinburgh, and .tlmrouglily enjoyed the 
outing. The scheme was an entire succeas, and we 
are arranging for one hundred and twenty to come 
this season. ' A sinailar scheme has been decided 
upon for Essendy. But instead of one. hundred 
pickers, one thousand may be required, and instead 
of each gro'wer erecting houses for liis own jiickers, 
joint buildings are to be erected, for all the pickers. 
The: whole control of tlie erection and furnishing of 
the buildings and : the seonring and maintenance of 
the , pickers, is left in the hands of a general manager, 
whp,'will;-proceed on the lines which we have found 
so AviGce^ul. , Each grower is to pay a share of the 
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expense according to the number of pickers req^uifed. 
There ^ya 3 tlie further question of the sale and 
despatch of the fruit. That, too, is to.be done by 
ro-operation, A salesman, engaged in the trade 
for years, and haring acted in a similar capracity 
for another association from its inception till it 
had hundreds of tons of fruit at its dispiosal, was 
secured to seU the whole of the produce, his 
commission being ^ per cent, on the receipts, 
which covers not only his salary but all Ms 
working expenses. 

r have given the price of tlie E.ssendy laud. I 
give now the cost of pdaii ting it out with rasp- 
berries, which is rapidly heooming the only fruit 
grown in the district. It must be kept in mind 
tliat the figures are average figures. Some of the 
land co.st more and some less to work ; that de- 
pended on the condition of the land and the nature 
of the last crop. It must also he kepit in mind that 
raspiberry canes were dearer last year than usual, 
and that the cartage of manure three miles adds 
something to the cost of pfiauting. The canes are 
pilan'ted either in the autumn or spring. There is 
practically no return the first summer. In the 
foUbwiiig autumn larch posts have to be put into 
the •ground, on which wires are supiported, to which 
the eanes: are fixed : 

I’ropanng the land, wliioli includes ploughing, 


grubbing, luu'wwmg, drilUtig, &a fil 6 0 

10 tons farmyard manure at 10s, fid. per ton...... 6 0 0 

Carting manure to fields 0 0 0 

7W0 raspberry oano.-i at 383. par iOOO 1111 0 

Bproading m.imiro and jilanting raspjs 18 0 

200 posts at 6d. each V4 3 4 

0 owt. wire at 123. 3d. per orvt 3 13 

labour ooimaoted witli the posting and tlio wiring : 0 13 0 

Total................. ,..........£271.3 A 


The laying down, of an acre of raspberries thus 
aotiially coats: over twenty-seven pjounds., A good 
defil more has to be .spent to. keep the ground clean 
and buy imjolements before anything is reaped ; 
and fifty pound.e at least has to be spient before the 
acre become.s remunerative, 
r The, question naturally arise.s,AViU holdings pay 
where the . cost of land and cultivation is as I liave 
.stated ? , The beat answer will be found not in 
theoretical hut in concrete cases. I , take first the 
case of an alloUuent-holder in the Blairgowrie 
digtriot,. which seems to he specially adapted for 
the 'Cultivation of the raspaberry, just as other dis- 
jtriisfcs, are specially adapted for the, cultivation of 
other fruits. Without exception, the raspberry is 
grown more perfectly there- than anywhere else in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent, It is 
• the tuipreoedented crops that are reapsed . which 
enables the raspberry-grower in this district, far 
avyay ; f ronp his . principal market in ■ the Midlands of 
England, to compete with those more favourably 
.sitiiatad, larther.; south. The holder I refer to has 
.an acre of .ground, which he cultivates in his spare 
time. He has worked it for the last , twelve or 
thirteen years ; but my figures go back only to the 


year 1895. The return for every year since then is. 
as follows ; 


Yaiir. Croi). Price per owt. Gross Retiiru. 

1SS3 120 owt. 31s. £186 

.1896 106 ,, IGs. 84 

1897.. . 108 .1 31b. Gd. 170 

1S9S 63 „ 383. 3d. 120 

1899 SO „ 31s. lid. 127 

1900 70 „ 20s. 5|d. 71 

1901. 68 „ 20s. sa. 68. 

1902.. ,60 „ 22s. Sid. 66 

1903 70 II 26s. 6d. 92 


The total amount for these nine years has been 
nine hundred and eighty-four pounds. Half of 
this amount is a fair thing for expenses, which 
leaves as profit on the nine years four hundred 
and ninety-two pioiinds. I do not, of course, .say 
that he would make twenty-four thousand six hun- 
dred pounds off fifty acres in Blairgowrie in nine 
years because he has niade four hundred and 
ninety -two pounds off one acre. I have no doubt 
whatever that more fruit can be taken off a croft 
than off a large farm, because there is, as a rule,, 
better cultivation and greater care on the croft 
than on the farm. 

Now, take the case of a small holding. The one 
I am thinking of extends to ll. acres 24 poles, It 
was planted in 1898, and the result has been .as- 
follows: 


Year. eriip. Pi'kn, iiiu’ owt. : . Grass Riitui'u. 

1899 10 owt. 31.S, lid. , £;« , ' 

1000... ......149 I, 20s. op. . 162 

1901 G12 „ 20s. 3d. 620 

1902 967 II 22s. Sp. 1077 

1903 ....730 „ 20s. 6d. 967. 


Total ..,.,.'...£2840 

The net profit on this holdiugior these five years 
amounts to eight hundred and ninety -eight pound.s. , 
The expenses are therefore far more than half the 
gross return,, but the first few years of a holding are 
the years when there is heavy outlay and small in- 
come. TMs holding i.s now making up leeway. Lust 
year the gross return was nine hundred and sixtp^- 
soven pounds, and the expenses amounted to only 
four hundred and thirty pounds; so that it is 
merely a matter of time when the expenses from 
first to last will not exceed ohe-half the gro,ss return. 
If the small holders at Essendy do as well as this 
holder has done— and he has done nuieh worse than 
the allotmeiit-holder referred to, and worse than 
some other small holders^-^they ■will clear the pur- 
chase price of their holdings iii five years and have 
a suhstantial balance oyer, for it will be observed 
that the price of the above holding; extending to 
11 acres 24 poles, at six pounds per acre per year 
for :ten years — ■which is the price of the Essendy 
land— amounts to six hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds ;. whereas the profit on. the holding at the 
end of the fifth year was eight hundred and ninety-; 

;, eight pounds,:. Tlie price on the .Essendy basis was 
therefore cleared and. two hundred and twenty-ninei 
jioands to the good. 
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‘ Y A I N T I:I E, E A D S.’ 

CHAPTKR II. 


DANE looked already ten years 
younger, tliougli wketlier tluifc was 
to be altogether attributed to the 
Wliittlebuach air was perhaps doubt- 
ful, Her complexion was tanned 
with the sea-air and sunshine, and 
there was a light in her eyes and a brightness in 
her manner which were now to them. 

Airs Elliot, who owed her com jil exion to . art 
rather than nature, and always .sheltered it from 
the sun and wdud most carefully, complained that 
Joanc was getting vulgarly brown. 

‘You tvill look quite a fishwife if you don’t take 
more care,’ she declared one day. 

Jqaue laughed. ‘I am tired of being careful. 
AYhat does it matter if I ’m brown 1 ' 

‘It does not look lady-liko,’ .said Mrs Elliot in 
lier old-fashioued phraseology. 

Joane smiled and snatched up her hat. But Mrs 
Elliot, seeing .she meditated escape, interpo.sed as 
.she was fond of doing, inflicting oh, stacks where 
none existed, for the mere selfish pleasure of check- 
ing other peopk’.'j plans. 

‘I want you to go on with our book,’ she said 
aggrievedly. 

Joane glanced out of the wiiidoiv. Beyond the 
grassy edge of the cliff the sea glittered cool blue- 
aucl- white, while the old windlass stood upi dark 
against its sheeny background. 

‘ It seems such a pity to stop indoors,’ she said. 

‘ 'Wouldn’t you like to sit in the garden ?’ 

‘Garden, my , dear Joane 1 One might as w'ell 
sit out in the street ! ’ cried her aunt. 

‘Only there is no street to sit in. Ykii would get 
the fre.sli air.’ 

‘Quite enough air comes through tlie window,’ 
said Mrs Elliot obstinately, and she leant back on 
her cnshions as if too exhausted to argue. 

Joane hesitated. A few minutes before she had 
seen her hero go down those rugged cliff-steps, and 
she had meditated strolling on the shore below. 
Iloweveiy with a sigh of rGnuiioiatiou, she put down 
her hat and took up the book, and Mrs Elliot closed 
her eyes conifortably.' : 

Joane read on-r-unconsciously monotonous— while 
the sea ripjjkd gently in the distance' and white-, 
winged gulls sldmmeii oyer the water. 

In the back regions Misa Cable’s YOiee might he 
heard singing at her work. :: 

, It was very hard, to stay indoors, Joane felt. Was 
she to spend all her life ministering to' the whims of , 
a selfish old woman who would have been far better 
waiting on herself ? y 

: But deliverance came when she least cxpiected , 
it— for this occasion anyhow. The little gray gate 
suddenly 'clicked,: and Joane, looking eagerly,;. Sa^v■ 
a fasliidnably attired lady approaclung, ahd peering 


critically at the house through her double eye- 
glasses. 

Joane recognised her as an old friend of her 
auut’.s, a woman of kindred tastes and disposition. 

She hastily roused Mrs Elliot, whose chin was 
resting on her neck, and the next moment Miss 
Cable announced ‘ Lady Behington.’ 

‘ Oh my dear, how glad I am to see you ! ’ said 
Mrs Elliot, rising with astonishing alacrity. ‘But 
where did you spring from ? I never expected to 
see a friend in this wretchedly dull place.’ 

Lady Behington, after returning lier friend’s 
greeting, and shaking hand,5 coldly with Joane, 
whom she did not like, explained her unexpected 
appieiirancc. She was staying at Balbridge, a 
fashionable seaside town, and hearing that Mrs 
Elliot was at Whittlebeaeh, had driven over. Her 
carriage was waiting round the corner as her . old 
coacluuan was afraid to drive any farther, and tliey 
seemed coming to the edge of the cliff, ; ' 

Joane hurried out to hasten tea, and soon 'after,' 
having poured out and done all that she felt ivas 
required of her, she left the two friends and the 
discussions of their several ailments and doctors, 
and , such-like engimsing topics, and slipped out. 

Down the cliffs she climbed, breathing more 
freely when she reached the shingle and was shut 
off from Sea View by the high chalky wall behind' 
her. 

For a little time, at any rate, she was free, aiid 
away from the constant irritation of Aunt Mainie’si 
presence. She ran as lightly as a girl over the 
beach, with its little patches of inter'vening .sand, 
down to the edge of tlie sea, where transliicent 
white frills broke over the glorified pebbles and 
drew hack, leaving little clusters of , .stiff , foani 
clinging to the glistening brown seaweed. , 

Joane stooped down to dabble, in the cool water, 
turning back her .sleeve, s, and exulting in the un- 
accustomed amusement as a child might have done, 
running hack when a bolder , wave than the rest 
siffashed her ankles and overflowed, her neat tan 
.shoe.s. 

Presently the sound of , a boat’s keel grating on 
the beach made her look; up. : L ; : 

At a little distance a' boat ivas being run on to 
the shore. . Its .solitary occupant leapt put just as 
she looked.’ , In an instant her heart began to heat 
rapidly, as the sight of no fellow-creature had ever 
been :ahle toUnake. it beat before. There was no 
mistaking the:, squa'rely-hiiilt, stalwart figure of Jim 
. Cable.; .iand at. :the same moment he recognised her 
■and raised his sailor’s cap, 

' Joane , hesitated. : Unless she made some ad vance 
:iliei;wpuld Pot. Of; course,: they had not been lntro- ; 
duced jthut the difference in station would obviate 
. thh hecessity Of , that ; and, besides, , sinee the .momihg 
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lie had opened the gate for Aunt Mamie and her- 
self, Joane had always smiled and bowed when 
she happened to pass him. 

So, hastily pulling down her sleeves and blushing 
at her temerity, she made a step or two towards the 
boat. Jim Cable seemed to take a long time to 
ship his oars; but in answer to her ‘Qood-after- 
rioon’ he turned and faced her. 

‘ ilave you been for a row ?’ she said feebly, since 
the fact was self-evident. 

‘Well, yes, I’ve had a little turn, miss,’ he 
replied in his deep tones. How refreshing it was 
to hear a man's voice after the feminine . cackle to 
which her ears were accustomed ! 

‘I’ve just taken her a little way. It’s nice and 
cool on the water.’ 

‘ I expect so,’ said Joane enviously. ‘ I love the 
water.’ 

He looked at her with added interest. 

‘ So do I, miss,’ he replied. 

‘ What a nice little boat I ’ continued Joane, 
miserably couscLoiis of the banal tone of her 
observations. 

/'She wants a bit of fresh varnish,’ he said, eying 
th^r:^ldff critically. 

, ‘Do you think I could row her V said Joane. 

She lifted her eyes timidly to Ms as she spoke. 

‘ Would you like to try, miss ? ’ he said, answering 
her question by another. 

Bor the, fraction of a second Joane halted. 

‘ Yes,’ she said boldly. 

,, ‘ Get ill then, miss, please,’ said the sailor, in the 
unoonsoioualy authoritative tones of one accustomed 
to command. 

He held out his hand to assist her, and Joane 
thrilled at the firm, strong toueh. 

‘You won’t mind my coming too?’ he said, 
getting in- after her. ‘For I don’t think it would 
be safe to let you go all alone.’ 

^No! Oh no! I want yon to come,’ she said, 
and then she blushed. 

‘ Captain ’ Cable pushed off, and the next instant 
they were floating deliciously on the little bobbing 
■■ waves. ■ 

r ‘ Now,’ he said, looking at his crew comprehen- 
sively, .‘you won’t be able to manage both oars, I 
. fancy. Suppose I take one ? ’ 

. ; ; ‘:Yery well,’ , said Joane. He could have taken 
: 'both for all she cared, or laid them at the bottom of 
tha hoat and let it drift with the wind. . 

It was a delightfully daring enterprise altogether, 
5 and: the ^ on Joane’s enjoyment 

:.;i ivas. the thought of what Aunt Mamie would say if 
she could see her. 

;;;:o„;Sh6 was somewhat awkward in handling the oars, 

, 4nd required a,: good deal of instruction and adjusfc- 
, .went,! iGaptain,’ :£)able sitting just behind ^ her to 
effect t)ie same. 

‘ What force you i put into your strokes I ’, she 
remarked .presently, . as the boat kept swinging 
round. ‘ I can’t match them anyhow.’ ■ ' • 

i I .was, trying not to,’ he answered -awkwardly. 


‘ But I think you are getting hot and tired. Shall 
I take both oars a hit 1 Or would you rather go 
back?’ 

‘ Go hack ? No, Captain Cable. I am only too 
glad to be out, so much of my time is spent 
indoors with iny aunt, who is, or thinks she is, 
rather an invalid. It is lovely to be free.’ 

‘ It must be dull stopping indoors this weather,’ 
he said compassionately ; adding, ‘ But I ’m not 
“ Captain,” miss.’ 

. ‘ I expect you will be soon,’ she said confidently. 
‘Anyway, they call yon so at Whittlebeaoh.’ 

He smiled in response to her swift backward 
glance. 

‘ I ’vc no right to it.’ 

‘ I ’m not so sure,’ she said. ‘ If brave deeds and 
-.-and heroism give a right, I should think you 
have it beyond question.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he said, half-impatiently. ‘I beg 
pardon, but I’ve done nothing out of the way. 
Have j'ou ever seen the caves at Bingham ? ’ he 
asked, with an abrupt change of subject. 

‘ No. Is it far ? ’ she asked eagerly. 

‘ A couple of miles, not more,’ he answered. ‘ Will 
you go ? ’ 

‘ What ! now ? ’ 

‘ No time like the present,’ he said encouragingly. 

Joane looked longingly at the gleaming clrffs, : 

‘ I should like it,’ she said dubiously ; then with 
a laugh, ‘Well, let u.s go. I may as well he hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb.’ 

‘ We ’ll steer there right away,’ he answered. 

‘ But it is a long way, I hope you won’t he tired 
of rowing.’ 

‘ Tired ? ’ The sailor threw hack his head and 
laughed. ‘It would take something more than 
that to tire me, I hope,’ he said. ‘Why, once I was 

rowing, with brief intervals, for three days ’ 

He broke off abruptly, finding he had made an 
admission. 

‘Oh, that was at the wreck, then?’ said Joane. 

‘ Do tell me about it.’ 

‘ My sister will spin you any amount of j^arn on 
that subject,’ he said, ‘ But there ’s one thing I will 
tell you of, and that is the patience and pluck of the 
ladies in my charge, under privation and danger.’ 

‘Oh, I would rather hear about yours,’ she said 
naively. 

He smiled and shook his head. 

‘I don’t know whether you can swim,’ he said 
presently, when they had progressed a little way in 
silence. ‘ Because, if not, I was going to warn you 
about the “ Draughtways.” There ’s never a summer 
■but some visitor gets drowned there.’ 

,‘Oh, I heard my aunt’s bath-chairman begin 
something about it one,day,’rep)lied Joane.., ‘Is it 
a quicksand ?’ 

; .‘Well, it’s something of the sort, I suppose. The 
water working through makes the top move. It’s 
a curious current caused by the, water running from 
the Iowa back into the sea. Three hours each way 

ebb and flow.’ 
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‘ Well, I can only swim a little, and I am inclined 
to ling the shore,’ she answered. 

‘ If any one can’t swim, and gets into the current 
I ’m telling you of, there ’s no chance for him,’ said 
‘ Captain ’ Cable. 

They arrived at the caves before long, and 
went inside to explore. There were some curious 
winding passages, and these were crossed here 
and there by fissures iu the ground of varying 
depth, which, in the dim light, Joane had to be 
helped over. 

At one turn they were in total darkness, and 
‘Captain’ Cable had to strike matches to enable 
them to grope their way. Joane was half-frightened, 
and clung to the arm of her guide, begging to be 
taken into heaven’s light and air again. 

‘It is very interesting,’ she .said, breathing a sigh 
of relief as her companion helped her into the boat. 
‘ I suppose they were smugglers’ caves ? ’ 

‘Yes— that’s about it, miss. There was a good 
deal of that sort of thing done on these coasts. It 
used to keep my father busy years ago. He was in 
the Preventive, you know.’ 

‘ I dare say he had some adventures in his time, 
thenl’ said Joane, 

‘ Well — ye.s, he had,’ said the sailor. And Joane 
found that, though obstinately reticent on hi.s own 
deeds of prowess, he was quite willing to tell of his 
father’s. 

She listened with pleasure. The little expedi- 
tion had made , them seem like old friond.s already, 
and all too soon for her the olifF-steps, crowned by 
the windlass, hove into view. 

Miss Gable was nailing up the creeper iu the 
porch as Joane came up and paused to say softly, 
with a smile and a blush, ‘I’ve been on the water 
with your brother.’ 

‘ You couldn’t have been in better hands, miss,’ 
was. the prompt reply. 

Joane felt ashamed of the momentary thought 
that Miss Cable would he pleased at her condescen- 
sion, and hastened to add, ‘He is teaching me to 
row.’ 

‘ He ’ll soon learn , you, miss,’ said ‘ Captain ’ 
Cable’s sister confidently. 

In the front parlour Joane found her aunt in a 
pleasing flutter of excitement. Dear Lady Bebing- 
ton had only just gone, Mrs Elliot announced; 
hut she had inyited her old friend to come and 
spend a few days with her at Balbridge, and Mrs 
Elliot was to go on the morrow. ^ ^ h ■ 

Joane endured a moment’s suspense : was she 


included in the invitation 1 She fervently hoped 
not. 

‘It is rather tiresome,’ continued her aunt doubt- 
fully. ‘ Lady Bobington has only room for me. 
She hoped you would understand.’ 

‘Oh, perfectly,’ cried Joane with relieved 
promptitude. ‘ I quite understand.’ 

‘There is an attic for Mi,ss Macey,’ said Mrs 
Elliot. ‘Of course, I could not go without her ns 
my maid. But it is awkward having to leave you 
here alone.’ 

‘Oh, I shall be all right,’ said Joane, trying to 
keep the overflowing satisfaction which the idea 
of solitude presented from showing too plainly in 
her face and manner. ‘ You need not think about 
me.’ 

‘It is hardly etiquette,’ murmured Mrs Elliot 
reflectively. But though .she bad made a god of pro- 
priety all her life, she was not p)rcpared to sacrifice 
licr own pleasure at its altar, and give up Balbridge 
and Lady Behington’s clieerful society. ‘ It will 
only be for two or three day.s,’ she added extemiat- 
ingly. ‘And yon will be careful, Joane?’ . 

Joane nodded reassuringly, reserving to herSelf 
the interpretation of the ivord. ' 

By-and-by, when Mrs Elliot was sipping her ' 
‘ night-caxV Joane, who had been unusually con- 
versational in tlie exuberance of her spirits at the 
nearness of freedom, happened to mention the 
‘ Draughtways.’ 

‘Dear me, how dreadful!’ replied her aunt. 
‘Pray, who told you, Joane?’ 

‘Miss Cable’s brother,’ answered Joane, half-re- 
gretting her inadvertence. 

‘ Miss Cable’s brother 1 When did you see him ?’ 
said Mrs Elliot, surprised. 

‘I went for a little row in his boat,’ answered. 
Joane, with that mistaken impulse which bids one. 
forget caution and halloa before one is out of the 
wood. 

‘I hope you remunerated the young man,’ said 
Mrs Elliot carelessly. 

‘Oh ! I did not like to insult him,’ said Joane. 

‘But it was treating him like an equal not to 
pay him,’ said her aunt. ‘I wish j'ou’d check 
your democratic notions of equality) and remember 
— above all, remember — that your great-grandfather 
was a viscount.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget it,’, murmured Joane 
under her breath.. . 

She was glad she had hot; got hs far as the caves , 
in her narrative. 
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PART II. 



gg?HE Andamanese are a people ivliose 
origin is buried amongst the secrets 
of the past, and any attempt to guess 
this origin can only he conjecture. 
They are apparently a distinct race 
in themselves, there being nothing 
like them on the continent. They have been 
described as Oriental negroes of a low type. They 
are aliout five feet in height, with tufts of woolly 
hair on their head j clothing in their natural state 
tliey have none, and have to he provided with 
covering when they enter the stations of the 
settleineiit. They have canoes which they make 
hy hollowing out the trunks of the forest-trees. 
In these they paddle about from one island to 
another, fishing, turtle-catching, and collecting the 
various other articles they require for their susten- 
auco. The sea and forests produced all they re- 
(j aired until the occupation by the Britisb. Now 
they take kindly to most civilised articles of food 
and drink, particularly the latter, when they can 
get it. They are very fond of tobacco, and both 
men and woman may be seen going about pulling 
clay , pipes, They are a people not wanting in 
iutallig(ince, , and qiiickly iiiok up civilised ways. 

■ Some have; been trained to act as boatmen in an 
officer’s boat, and capital oars they make. Others 
have been trained as servants to wait at table, when 
they are .smart and attentive, and acquit themselves 
well. The women have been tried as servants to 
ladies j hut, the experiineat was not so successful, 
and one or two queer stories might be told of these 
attempts. , 

It is sad but time that these small and yet in 
many re,3peets useful people are, as in the case 
. of moat siivage races when brought into contact 
with civilisation, gradually dying out ; and the time. 
; is , not far off wheri the race will be extinct. 

The sea about the islands abounds in fish, of all 
.'kinds, from the dangerous ground-shark of large; 
size to the sardine or sprat. , On a calm morni-ng 
fish : of all sizes may he seen swiinming about below 
the deep blue. They swim almost within hand- 
reach, but the least inovemeut causes them to vimi.sh. 

. They afford, good sport to the angler, and tlshing is 
one, of the favourite amusemeiits of the soldiers, who 
.-niayibe seen intent on this peaceful pastime during 
. the loEg> mornings when parade is . over and brcak- 
fast.ftRiahed.: The Government fisMng-guugs supply 
the convicts and the general public with fish, and 
I know is,'a rupee for 
s'l. pjxty-foiu; English pounds .j, taking the v'alue of the 
; . rupee as it now stands at one shilling and fourpence, 

, this would be four pjounds of good fish fresh for the 
table fur a penny. It was not necesstu-y even to 
pay this, for with little trouble, using hooks and 


lines, I have often caught more fish in an hour than 
my family could possibly consume. 

Much valuable timber exists on the islands, and 
as the forests have for some years been under the 
charge of officers of the Indian Forest Service, the 
most is being made of this source of revenue. The 
most valuiihle timber is obtained from a tree called 
tbe padouk. The wood of this tree is most useful 
for building purposes and for the manufacture of 
furniture, &o. There are many other trees the 
timber of which is also used; for various local pur- 
poses. The supiply of firewood, which in the past 
was so plentiful, is fast becoming a difficult question, 
as the consunip)tion becomes greater, and carriage 
and towage will have to he provided. It is said 
that the difficult}'' will be met by the use of coal; 
but with so plentiful a suppily of wood as the jungles 
can yield, it seems an expensive idea, Firewood in 
a settlement like Port Blair is an absolute necessity, 
and no doubt means will be found to keeji up the 
supply. For some purposes opal might be found to 
pay better than wood. 

Tea-planting was introduced sonie years ago, and. 
the plant was found to thrive. , The seed used was 
that obtained from As.sam. T’here are t'vvd very 
flourishing tea-gardens, and the inaiiufaoture' of 
tea is one of the principal industries 'of , the iflaoe. 
Andaman tea is extensively , used locally, and is 
exported for the use of our troops in Madras and 
Burma. I believe that some of the , tea has been 
sent' home, hut I have not heard aiiy report on 
the opinions formed of it by the London tea-market. 

The Andaman Islands have at difierent times 
been subjected to severe storms, and the disastrous 
cyclones which have visited Lower Bengal and 
the coasts of India are said to emanate from these 
islands, gathering strength as they advance. I will 
give a description of one which visited the settle- 
ment itself in November 1891. I had been at home 
on leave, and returned to the settlement on the 29th 
of October, with my wife and eldest daughter. We 
had a very calm voyage across from Madras in the 
Andaman maU-steamer. The sea 'was as smooth as it 
could be, and there was no indication of the frightful 
storm which was soon to follo'vv. We arrived '; at 
Port Blair, and had fortunately not time to impaok 
our' boxes .or settle down in our house on Ites 
Island. Our dwelling was situated on the extreme 
north point of the island, and was a wooden struc- 
ture built on piles on land reclaimed from the sea, 
and only a fe'w feet above its level, in a most exposed 
jmsition. 

: .On the night of the 1st of November the weather 
had changed, and the glass had fallen considerably. 
But, this was not unusual, and no one thought that 
there was anything ,about to . occur other than the 
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usual bad nights experienced at that time of the 
year. But about half-past ten the foi'co of tlio wind 
became terrific, and the front windows of the house 
gave way, panes of glass being blown in with reports 
like small pistol-shots. lYe were driven out of this 
part of the house, and took refuge in the dining- 
room in the centre. The rain deluged the house, 
and we had to call up all Our native servants and 
tlie men of oUr guard to hold on to our doors to 
preveiit them from being Mown in hy the force of 
the wind, for it was now certain that we were in a 
hurricane. The ladies had to get upon chairs and 
tables to keep out of tbe water, tlie floor being 
flooded. The sea broke over the surface and swept 
the lower part of the house, and all our people who 
lived below were driven upstaii'.s for fear of their 
lives. Indeed, it was the only refuge for them. 
Had they not ounie up there i.s little doubt they 
would have been washed away and lost iu theses, 
which was now about us on three .sides, and only 
a few feet di.stiiut. About midiiiglrt there wa.s a 
sudden lull. AVe were iu hopes that the worst wa.s 
over, and we moved into the south part of the house, 
which was comparatively dry and uninjured, thank- 
ful that we had escaped with our lives. A short time 
after — I think about 12.30 P.M. — the wind, which 
had been blowing from the north-east, changed I'ouud, 
and then we got the full force of the cyclone from 
the opposite direction. The storm was now more 
terrilic than before. We heard fearful noises, and 
thought that there was a fall of large hailstones. 
This was caused by iron bolts, nails and screws, and 
stones which were carried against the house hy the 
wind. No one dared to move out to see what was 
the matter, and all we could do was to hold on to the 
doors and windows as before, to prevent these from 
being blown in ; for if this had happened, away 
would have gone the roof of the house, and there is 
little doubt that there w'ould have been loss of life. 
The house, was one of the oldest in the settlement, 
and ho\v it weathered that fearful night I do not 
kuow. The two ladies behaved throughout iu amost 
piluoky niauuer, and hardly realised the danger. It 
was not until day broke that any one knew what 
fearful havoc had heen done all over Port Blair. 

At early dawn the cyclone had passed away, hut 
there was still much wind and the sea was running 
high. I sallied forth from the house, and what a 
sight met my eye 1 . A large, corrugated building 
close to my home had been wrecked. • The roof was , 
blown off, and the sheets of corrugated iron, and 
other material were piled twenty feet high .against 
the coco-nut trees helund the house. Had this 
.mass of wreckage struck our house it must, have 
destroyed it and ruined everything within ; the 
result to our property and ourselves could , not, hut 
liave heen fatal. The roof : of the. chief ; commis- 
sionor’a house had been partially blown off, And 
there w'as not a dry spot , in the pilace. , .Several 
other officers’ houses ware iu a similar .state, .The; 
convict barracks and the native infantry bafracka,’ 
hadlalsd .been severely damaged. The beautiful; 


trees on tlie island Iiad been destroyed, and the 
roads were impassable with the ddbris. The pretty 
gardens and grouud.s of which we were so proud, 
and which years of labour and care hud produced, 
were ruined, and the whole island was a mass of 
destruction. Tlie first thouglit was to go to the 
anchorage and see if our .station guardship, the 
Indian Guveriiiiient .steamer Enterprise, was in 
her usual position in the harbour; but, alas! slie 
was nowhere to he seen. Proeeodiiig to the north 
end of the island, we ,saw two masts projecting out 
of the water near the rock-bound coast of South 
Point, with a few men clinging to the rigging. 
AVhile we gazed on this depre.ssing sight they one 
by one dropped off into the raging surf. Later iu 
the morning the harbour was full of corp.ses, the 
bodie.s of the ill-fated crew. Tlie commander, tlie 
ofticein, the engineers, all were gone. I afterwards 
found tlie body of the former among the rocks on 
tlie east of the island. Of the crew, over eighty in 
luiinber, only live surviv’ed, and these were natives 
(la.scar.s and servants) who marvellously e.scaped 
death. They were rescued hy some women con- 
victs from the jail for females on South Point, 
directed by the overseer in charge of the place, 
The women behaved in a most gallant iiminier. 
Holding on hand to hand, they waded into the surf 
and safely brought to land the nnfortuiiate fellows 
struggling for life in the waters. These women were 
very properly rewarded by being released and sent 
back to their homes iu their native countries. 

Most of the small steamers, lighters, and boats of 
the settlement were blown on shore or; lost, and 
many of the crews perished. The loss of these craft 
was serious ; and as the population, eoiiviet rand free,;, 
on the other stations miles away depended on them 
for conveyance of their daily food, it can be, easily 
understood that for months afterwards the carriage-, 
resources of the settlement were strained to ;almd3t.. 
hreakmg-jioiiit. 

On the mainland the loss of life lyas great. The 
convict harraclcs at several stations collapsed and; 
buried the poor creatures buiioath the riiius. Some 
two hundred were killed or injured, and the medical 
offieers and the hospital staff had their Imnds full 
for many a day after. 

In the pretty little church on Eoss Island may be 
seen a tablet raised by the European community to. 
the raeiuory’of the commander, officers, and crow of 
the Nnierpme, who lost their lives in the; cyclona of 
November 1891. 

AYlien the cyclone took pilace, as described, there, 
was a large sailihg-ship in the harhonr, but she was 
securely auohored.just above Ohatliam Island in the 
W'estern:dial£ of the. port. The captain of this ship 
fortunately suspieeted bad' weather, and took all 
' necessary , precautions to inake his vessel safe for 
: the;:night. ;,,The measures, taken and the position 
! .tile; ship) .was in, well .sheltered by the surrounding 
jhjgh lSnds, enabled he? to ride out, the storm, and 
■ she and her crew e, scaped. 

y;.;;;There iwas a wind-gauge, on the roof of the; 
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European infantry barracks, used to register the 
force of the wind, but this was destroyed by the 
storm, and no record was possible of the terrific 
strength of the cyclone. There was also a tidal 
observatory, Avitli valuable instruments for record- 
ing the daily action of the tides. This was also 
destroyed. Some of the machinery was afterwards 
found in North Bay, over a mile awny. 

In a violent storm in the year 1844 two trooii- 
ships were blown on shore on the east coast of 
Havelock Island, riot far from the present settle- 
ment. These ships, were the Briton and Bunnymede, 
They, had on board portions of the Eiftieth and 
Eightieth Regiments, now knorvn as the Queen’s 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment and the South 
Staffordshire Regiment. These vessels W'cre on their 
way to India, and although they were a few days 
before far out at sea, they met on this spot. The 
si up,s went . ashore during the night, and when 
day brol^p the two vessels were discovered not far 
from efioh other. The soldiers behaved well, and 
aftristleiiding a Robinson-Crusoe-liko life for some 
time,,were -eventually taken on to Calcutta. The 
nieri of these two regiments afterwards shared in 
the Sutlej campaign, helping to add the inagnifleent 
province of the Punjab to the Indian Empire. 

Erom all this it is clear that the Audamans have 
been subjected to cyclones and violent storms in the 
past, bub none appear^ to have been so disastrous as 
that of 1st November ;] 891, 

Want of more frequent communication is one of 
the vvprst evils of residence in Port Blair. There 
is no talegvaphio communication with Calcutta or 
Rangoon, and no news of the world can he obtained 
. until the mail-steamer arrives. This is now more 
frequent than pf . old, but great eyants might still 
. oeour without the residents knowing anything of 
them for over a fortnight. Let us hope that, as 
wireless telegraphy is now an established . fact, 
those who have to live in this jiart, of the - world 
will before long have the latest telegrams with 
their c/ioto iiasjri (small breakfast). Port Blair is 
well placed for the introduction of the. Marconi 
systeffij and no doubt when this is accomplished 
the place will be more favoured by visits from our . 
men-of-war. The , officers aud men of the Royal 
-Navy are always welcome at Port Blair, aud during 
. my time we , more than once had a jrortion of the 
East Indian squadron in port. One of our gallant 
admirals will not readily forget his visit. He went 
out fishing in his gig, and was , thus occupied when 
., heihooked.a parrot-fish. It had been taken off the 
; hook, and the admiral Avas in the-act of ojjening its 
. mouth with his fingers, when the fish snapped, off 
.a piece .’Of the top of his thumb, necessitating the 
, .admiral keeping his arm in a sling for some time. : 
The climate of Port Blair is Avhat must be ex- 
pected in the tropics. It may ha said that there are 
,- two seasons only : one .ushered in by the north-east 
. monsoon, and the other by the south-west ) the former, 
being the dry season, the latter the wet. The ther- 
riiomaterregisters a temperature.rangingfroni sixty- 


two to ninety-eight degrees. When the wind fails 
during the north-east monsoon the heat is most 
oppressive, and produces a lassitude that is most 
trying to the European. As soon as the north-east 
wind comes in across the sea, which is usually 
about 10 A.M., the relief is great, and one breathes 
freely again. Erom October to the end of Eebruary 
is the best time of the year. The mornings are 
then delightfully cool, and life enjoyable. The 
rest of the year is stormy and rainy, with occasional 
breaks of fine weather, rvhich are much appreciated. 
The rainfall varies in pilaces, but averages about 
one hundred and twenty inches during the year. 
In the jungles it is no doubt far greater, owing to 
the dense r^egetation. The climate of the settle- 
ment rvas malarious, and still is so in the jungles ; 
but Port Blair itself is now as healthy as any place 
in the plains of India ; and the headquarters station 
on Ross Island is particularly so. The European 
infantry and native troops enjoy the, best of health, 
their hospitals seldom having any serious cases to 
he treated by the medical staff. The same may he 
said of the convicts and the rest of the residents. 
In fact, Ross Island is the sanatorium of the settle- 
ment, to which are removed all those whose health 
fails at the several out-st-ations round tlie harbour or 
in the interior, Avhere they are much more liable to 
fever and other diseases caused by, the inlhienee 
of miasma and exposure to the dampness of the 
' climate. 

To those Avhose time is to he passed in Port Blair 
I would give the advice to keep their AvardrpbB in 
air-tight tin cases secured imside well-made, tvpoden 
boxes, for the humid nature of the atmp3|)here and 
the moths aud other insects soon play havoc with 
your ‘Sunday go-to-meeting suite’ and the dainty 
apiiarel of the ladies. Note: Do not neglect to place 
camphor-bags and pepjjercorns between the folds of 
all clothing put away during the, wet season. 

, In giving names to the various convict stations 
round the harbour of Port Blair our native land 
has not been neglected, nor have the Andamanese 
been forgotten. If we begin on the north side of 
the harbour, there is North Bay, Perseverance Point, 
Hopetown,, Command Point, Bamboo Elat, Shore 
Point, Homfray Ghfit, Port Mouat, Garraoherima, 
Aberdeen, and the three island,? of Ro.s.s, Chatham, 
and Viper. There are several other stations ; but 
these are sufficient to show that names of familiar 
places in England and Scotland, those of officers: 
M'ho have served in the settlement, and Andamanese 
names have been, used in designating the different 
stations in the place. There are two large Villages 
distinguished by bearing the names of a superin- 
tendent and a chief commissioner of the Andamans 
,Ayhose good Avork. and great administrative ability, 
in my Spinidn, stand out as patterns of the British 
officer) tnen , who have left their , nraf fc .Indelibly 
written in the annals of Port Blair, ,TIie,se villages 
are SteArartj ring and Cadelljung. It Avaa niy good 
fortune to serVe under the late Eield-Marshal Sir 
Donald Martin SteAvart and Colonel Thomas Gadell, . 
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V.C. Tlieir work is well known, and need.s no eulogj’- 
from so humble a pen as mine; but frorii both I met 
■with so much kindness that I cannot help men- 
tioning tlieir names here. I am glad to say that the 
latter is still hale and hearty. May ho long continue 
to enjoy a well-earned rest from his thirteen years of 
labour in the Andamans and Nieobtir.? ! He never 
.spared himself, was up with the lark, and tvas 
away from Ross almost daily before many younger 
men were awake. 

There are no rivers in the Andamans ; hut broad 
creeks or lagoons run into the country for miles, 
studded to the water’s edge with mangrove. These 
creeks afford n,seful coimnimication by launches and 
boats, and for floating timber-rafts from the forests. 
Brigade Creek and Dunnyleaf Creek are the two most 
important within the harbour of Port Blair. It is 
difficult to describe the beautiful scenery ai’ound 
these creeks. They are fringed on both sides with 
mangrove, behind which the giant trees of the 
forest stand up in all their imposing height, with 
dense undergrowth below and adorned with beauti- 
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VELSTON DYKE8 are doomed. 
Already have breaches been made in 
the walls, and another old Edinburgh 
landmark will before long have passed 
away. And we are sorry for it. 
Not but that the oonflned walk be- 
Ween these long walls imparted a certain degree 
of restraint, yet it lias impressed itself on the 
memories of most of the inhabitants of western 
Edinburgh. To tlic child the road was unutterably 
dreary, these .same dykes barring the horizon save 
where the iron gate.s gave a circumscribed view 
of agricultural operations. Nor to the attendant 
nurse was the road without its dangers from ‘ cattle 
beasts’ from Hallow Fair or the exercising horse 
from the meuse lanes of the toivn. This notwith- 
standing, to the older generation of those who have 
been -wont to perambulate the road, the demoli- 
tion of the,se walls must he a matter for regret. 
Before they pass into oblivion may it he permitted 
to recall some of the memories imprinted on- their 
stone and lime ? 

The inhabitant of Edinburgh desiring to traverse 
the road follows the line of the modern Queens- 
ferry Street, formerly known as the Kirkbrae- 
head, between the lands of Coates on the west 
and Drumsheugh (or Meldrum’s Heugh) on the, 
east. Here, in a house ‘ in the village of Drum- 
sheugh,’ Lady Jane Douglas resided before her 
marriage which culminated in the famous ‘ Douglas 
Cause,’ a contest for a dukedom, involving such a t 
severing of the citizens of Edinban-gh into, two 
parties as had not been since the ‘ Douglas wars ’ ' 
.of Queen Mary. In this house. Lady Jane for two . 


fill orchids and other tropical flowers. Wherever 
the visitor may go he will find something to admire ; 
and, indeed, it has been said that the scenei-y of Port 
Blair harbour with its Elands resembles in many 
ways the Scottish lakes. 

India has been called ‘ the laud of regrets.’ Well, 
all I can say is that I did not find it ,so, for I look 
hack with pleasure to the many happy years spent 
in that heautifnl land; and, if it were possilfle, I 
would gladly return and end my days there. As 
regards the settlement of Port Blair, where land 
mine were re.sident so many years, I can only .say 
that our recollections are of the pleasantest, and 
that when the day of our departure in 1898 came we 
left with regret a place where we had met with 
many good friends and had experienced so much 
kindne.s.s. When we first came homo it was difficult 
to realise that our connection with the Andamans 
had been severed for ever ; but family ties still ^ 
hind us to the old familiar scenes, and we hope this 
may continue for as many years as we are permitted, 
to enjoy life in our native land. ’ - •- 


: A DISAPPEARING 
LANDMARK. 

months sheltered the Chevalier de Johnstone, the 
A.D.O. of Prince Charlie, after liis escape from 
Cnlloden; and when pursuit grew hot he had to 
pa.ss a long summer day in the middle of a hay- 
stack. 

Drumsheugh House, the residence of the Moray 
family, stood in the centre of what is now Eanclolph 
Crescent. Lord Teignmouth recounts how, when ha 
breakfasted there in 1822, the demolition of tlie 
house, in obedience to a feuing-plan, had com- 
menced, ‘the din of the workmen sounding like the 
hammering of the lid of a coffin.’ At the Kirkbrae- 
head Toll, which .stood oppo-site the : Baxters’ hoinse 
of call (now Mr Stewart’s cab-office), where it 
had been removed from the end of the ‘Lang 
Dykes’ (now .superseded by Princes Street), the road 
dipped steep to the old village, of Water of Leith, 
where mills have stood since the days of David L 
This ancient home of the Incorporation of the Baxters 
of Edinburgh still hears traces of their occupation in 
the sculptured stones built into the hoiuses. When 
the Barony of Coates wasleft, the Water of Leith was 
crossed, arid the Barony of Dean entered, the ascent 
on the north .side being as steep as the descent on 
the south. Yet by this track the whole traffic to 
the north of Scotland had to pass prior to 1784. 

.The Dean estate had formed part of the patri- 
mony’ of the famous family of Lindsay of the 
. Bjri'es, progenitors of the Earls of Crawford and. Bal- 
carres.,: Early in the fifteenth century Sir William 
Lindsay, by liis marriage with the heiress of Sir 
: William More of Abercorn, acquired the Dean 
property, For two hundred years the estate 'ivas 
held by' the Lindsays, till in 1609 it -ivas acquired. 
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by William Hisbet. At the top of the hill stood 
the mansion-house of Dean till its demolition in 
184/5— Lord Cockburn lamenting— to make tvay. for 
the Dean Cemetery, into the terraoe-wall of which 
some curious sculptured stones from, the old house 
liave been built. This house was the residence of 
the Niabets of Dean, who, in succession to the 
Napiers of 3Ierchi.ston, held the hereditary office 
of roulterer to the King, the ‘poulterlandis’ lying 
‘ nest to the town of Dean.’ We gather from Dr 
Somerville that in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the house became the residence of Chief- 
Baron Ord, who made the first attempt to cultivate 
leine-apples in Sc(jtland in the garden, of Dean. 

Until the year 1645 the Miieway gaitt and 
passage ’ led ‘ be the lalace and towne of Deane 
through the southsyde thairof, be the zett of Sir 
William Nisbet his xfiace, zairdes, and planting 
:..th.air, and by his teynd Imrne, and be the hou.s3 
of .his tennentes of Dean.’ This road, ‘whereby 
all men on horse and foot travelles and hes 
tevellit,’ proving ‘ verie hurtfull, noysome, and 
■prujudiciall’ to Sir William, he in 1645 obtained 

■ the authority of the Soots Parliament to close the 
bid road to the south of the man.sion-house, and 
to open a new, way ‘by going over at the east 
(iiKl .of the touh of Dean, and going east and west 
at the: back of the said place and toim of Dean, 
orchards,: and .yards ouAhe north side of the same, 
in ane suffieieht and largo way, gaitt, and passage 
for horsinen and footmen, and for cairtes, slaides, 
loads, and ptbores comeing, goeing, and travelling 
that.way.’ Thus was the beginning of the Eavelston 
Dyke llo'.id formed two centuries and a half ago. 
Here the road was joined by the traffic over the 
Stockbridgej built in 1783, which came by the way 
of ths present Dean Street, Dean .Park Cre.scent, 
and ' the western , portion of Buckingham Terrace. 
The Laist of the old; Dean village has vanished, 
leaving Init: a mempry of the visit of David .Balfour 
to tile abode of: Catrioua. 

When, ora ,a fine summer day near the end of the 
eighte.euth century, the Antiquary and his younger 
travelling companion, at jMrs Macleuohar’s laigh 
shop: in. tbe High Street, had procured tickets for 
. the Queensferry DiligencB or Hawes Fly, ‘ calculated 

■ .to carry six regular passengers, besides such inter- 
lopers.as the coachman could pick :iip‘ by the way 

:; and intrude upon those .who were, legally in posses- 
;.sion,/:;Sir .Walter Heott . had no doubt in view the 
old Queensferry Eoad, which after 1784 afforded 
/.the: choice : of :.:Somewbat easier gradients from the: 
, toll. . Tliis road led past old Snnhury House and 
by the bridge at Bell’s Mills which carried the 
tiaffie for the Queensferry until 1832, when the 
, now; familiar Dean. Bridge — ^^the last work of Telford, 
who hegan life as the Eskdale stonemason, and 
found a last resting-place in Westminster Abhey— 
waS areclcd high above the sleepy old village in the 
hollow, :alinosfc solely at. the. expense of Lord Provost ■ 
Learmonth of Dean, with a view to the feoirig of 
his property. The inhahitants of the handsome 


teriaces and crescents crowning the valley and 
lining the sides of the Queensferry Road may be 
.surprised to learn that the original feuing-plan laid 
doum on the map by James Knox in 1821 shows the 
Dean estate even to Comely Bank laid out for ‘villa 
residences,’ each surrounded by its own garden and 
pleasni'e-ground.s. 

Bell’s Mills took their name from Walter Bell, 
who about the year 1600 had been tenant there — pro- 
bably of the grain-mill— the Wanlkers and Bonnet- 
makers of Edinburgh having been served before that 
date at tlie adjoining waulk-mills, to the grief and 
indignation of their rivals in trade in the burgh of 
Canongate. The old bridge at Bell’s Mills was super- 
seded by the present highdevel Belford Bridge in 
1887. Leaving the waterside, the road climbs steep 
between John Watson’s Ho.spital and the Or23han 
Hosihtal. 

Wo have now arrived at the junction with the old 
road, which had crept along at the back of the yanks 
of the lairds of Dean. Here we resist the tempta- 
tion to follow the broad path, and turn weshvards 
along the track which to generation, s has been known 
as Eavelston Dykes. This road traversed the moor 
known as Hieland Mure, Forming part of the Dean 
estate (which stretched from Deanhaugh at Stock- 
bridge on the east to the, march, with .Belmont on 
Corstorjihine Hill on the west), the Hieland Mixi’e lay 
‘between Eavelston on' the west and iiprth and the 
projier arable lands of Dean oai the east and soiiih;’ 

To the south, at the back of Watsoii’s Ho.si)ital, we 
observe a conical ruin generally supiposed to have ' 
been a ‘ doocot,’ but which is in reality the remains 
of a wiirdmill, said to, have been used for brnising 
whins to serx^^e as food for horses in the poverty- 
stricken days of Scottish agricxilture. The mill 
gave the name of the Windmill Brae to the bank 
sloping toxx'ards the Water of Leith. In the hangh 
hetxx'een the xvindmill and Bell’s Mills the local 
Covenanters set xxp their standard on a spot still 
nxfxrked by a haxvthorn-tree ; and near the saiixe 
Xdaoe was the last Edinburgh duel fought iix. 1829— 
fortunately xxdthoxxt serious con,seqxionee3 — between 
Mr Chai'les Maolaren, the editor of the Scotsman, 
and Dr Broxvnc, the editor of the Galedonian 
Mercury, tlia casus hdli being a difference regard.: 
ing some fine art criticism. 

. ■ As we move westward xve come to the end of 
Skinner’s Lane or .Loan, a title apparently derived 
from Patrick Blair, skinner in Edinbxxrgh, at one 
time tenant of Coltbridge Mill,; hxit the name has 
had to give xxmy to the more grandiloquent ones 
of : :Qarsoube Terrace and Coltbridge Avenue. Th is 
lane must have been a mere service-road to adxnit 
of a passage to the Coltbridge, xvhich tradition loxus 
to say was so named from a ferry-boat vxurked by a 
.colt— surely: an inappropriate motive^poxx'er. We 
are. indined to derive the place-name from the fact 
. that it , adjoins Coates, the bridge in Adair’s map of 
1,680 being marked: Ootbridge, while the neighbour- 
ing mansion is also spelled Gets. 

The SkinnePs Lane intersects the lands cf 
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ceivabla occasion; aiul for a sheep’s head for his 


Munvayfiuld, originally forming part of the Dean 
estate known as Nishet’s Parks or the Easter and 
Wester Parks of Nisbet, lying respectively to the 
east and west of the lane. To the north of the road 
lies Blinkhonny, originally part of the Dean estate, 
anil now heloiiging to Trinity Hospital. Murraylield 
derives its present name from Archibald Hurra}’', 
advocate, who aotpuired the lands about the year 
1700, He was snooeeded by his .son Alexander, 
who was elevated to the bench with the title of 
Lord liendeiiand, and died in 1795, and his graud- 
■sons, William .Murray of Henderland and John 
Archibald Murray (Lord Murray), the latter being 
also a judge of the Court of Session. Lord Murray 
died in 1859, and bequeathed Mnrrayfiald to Sir 
Archibald Islay Campbell of Succoth, 

The part of the dyke to the west of Garscuhe 
Terrace i.s now being cast down to make way for 
the wave of advancing villas rolling westward with 
irresistible force. The end of the Murraylield park- 
dyke bring.s US to the road leading up from the 
Corstorphine highway, and within sight of Eavelston 
House on the north. 

Piavelstou in the fourteenth century had belonged 
to Sir William More of Abercorn, who, as already 
mentioned, had also been proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing estate of Dean. In 1363 he endowed with his 
lands of Eayliston a chaplainry of the altar of the 
Bles.sad Virgin in St Giles’, the contiguous lands of 
Craigorook and Grothill having at the .same time 
been mortifled by other pious donors for similar 
piurpo.se.s, 

The old, castle stood to the west of the present 
house, and bore over its, doorway the date 1622 and 
the initials of the builder, George Foulis of Piavel- 
ston, goldsmith and monetarius regis, and his second 
wife, Janet Bannatyne (the daugliter of George 
Bannatyne, after . whom the Bannatyne Club was 
named). The laird of Eavelston was the son of 
James : Foulis of Colintdn. lie was one of tho.se 
chosen by James VI. ‘as maist able and willing to 
inak the ennzie [coin] and cnnzlehouse to gang for 
the weill of the oimtrie and proffite of his majestie,’ 
and was suhsequently appointed master-coiner to 
the Mint. On his death , in 1633 he W’as succeeded 
by bis son George ; and on the death of the latter in 
1679, Eavelston descended tohis:elde.st son, Sir John 
Foulis— handed down, to po.sterity as a man who 
kept an acooimt-book, which is reproduced in one of 
the most delightful of the volumes of the Scottish 
History Society. In his account-bobk the , laird is 
reproduced as in the flesh. .Those who ’wbnld learn 
the life of a country gentleman at the end of the 
seventeenth century must turn; to these quaint 
entries. Froru them we learn ho'iv much he paid 
for his clothes, even to the thread for ‘helping'’ his 
velvet coat; ‘ to ye gardiner to get a ; me'vy spade; at 
ravelstoime ; ’ for ‘chopins of wine ’ and ‘ quarts of 
eall’ which he consumed with V’arions cronies at- 
sundry taverns } for oranges lyith: which he treiited 
his lady-friends when be took them to the play.;. for . 
■‘drink-money,’ whiclr he bestowed oai every epn- 


valet to practise ‘ barbouviziug ’ upon before be 
trusted the razor on hia lairdly j,aw.s. f-iir John was 
married four times. Hi.s first wife was the daughter 
of Sir Archibald Primrose of Diiuipace. H.-aviiig in 
prospect that his heir in Eavelston, consequent upon 
ills succession to the estate of Duuipace, would have 
to assume the name of Prhnvo.se, Sir Joliii in late 
life acquired the estate of Woodhall in Col inton 
pai'ish, wliich he settled on his second svirvii'ing 
son in order to pTe.serve the family name. The 
good baronet died in 1707, and the succession to 
Eavelston passed to Sir Archibald Primrose, bis 
grandson, avlio was executed in '1715 on account uf 
his adherence to Prince Charlie. 

In 1726 Alexander Keith, writer in Edinburgb, 
purchased Eavelston from Sir Archibald Primrose. 
He was succeeded by his son Alexander, a cleih 
in the Court of Ses.sion, who bought the e, state .M 
Dunnottar from the last of the Keiths, Earls Maiit- 
sclial, whicli family — notwithstanding the maledic-' 
tions of Bishop Keith— he claimed to repre.seiiL‘ 
His succes.sor in 1792 was Alexandeiyliis eldest .son • 
and the old castle having been destroyed by fire a: 
few years later, the new hoii.se was built. lYlicn' 
George IV. visited Edinburgh in 1822, Alexander 
Keith was created a baronet, and he exercised on that 
occasion the office of Knight Marischal of Scotland, 
fitted out with Montro,sc’s .sword, lent him by Sir 
'Walter Scott. The connection between Scott and 
the Keiths was a very intimate one. Sir Alexander 
Keith was born in the same house in College Wynd 
as that in Avhich Sir Walter first saw the light. 
His mother was a daughter of John Swintoh of 
tliat ilk, a kinswoman of Sir Walter, and from 
this intimacy arises the association between Scatt 
and Eavelston. He was remembered as ‘ the sickly 
boy sitting at the gate of the house,’ half-envying a 
poor mondicant at the door because ‘ Homer was 
a beggar.’ One of his earliest poems— Gimw/'ii! 
and Matilda — appears to have inscribed to Mfea 
Keith of Eavelston; to his ‘gay old grandaunt,’ 
Mrs Keith, ho lent at her request in her, old age 
Mrs Belin’s novels, ‘ curiously sealed up ; ’ but her 
curiosity was soon satisfied, as she retiirned his 
Aphra with the remark, ‘ Talc’ back your bonny 
Mrs Bebn.’ Scott loved the place, , ‘ whose vener- 
able gardens with their massive: hedges of yew 
and holly he alivays considered as the ideal of the 
art,’; and many of the features of the old maiLsioiis 
of Eavelston, and Dean he used iu , rejiroducing 
Tully-Veolan. 

On the death bf .Sir Alexander Keith in 1832 the 
baroiietoy hecame, extinct, arid the estate passed to 
Sir William Keith Murray of Ochtertyre, by whose 
son,; Sir, .Patrick; Eavelston was sold to his uhcla, 
Mr Murray Gartijhore, 

, AaidTierej'at the avenue gate, the I'oad bettveen the 
dykes appears originally to have terminated. Some- 
timei-ahout the end of the eighteenth century the 
rpadl.'was continued northward and eastward ip 
BlackhaUi .past the ; quarries, which a.s early as ,1511 
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bad been let by the prebeiider of Eavelstoii, and 
’ from which at a later date the stone for bnilding the 
Parliament House, Edinburgh, and Pleriot’s Hospital 
tvas quarried. Craigorook — or Grayorook, as it was for 
a time named — is poiiularly suppo-sed to have derived 
its title from the crook in the loop-road passing its 
gates. This derivation is, however, more ingenious 
: than sound, as the road with the crook in it was not 
made for centuries after Craigcrook had been morti- 
fied to St Giles’ by John de Allyncrum. And here 
we may qianse to remind the reader that it was 
not until about 1825 that the improved Queensferry 
Road took its present course. T)ie old road ran from 
Blackball practically in a straight line to Mutton 
Hole (the modern Davidson’s Mains), the part of the 
road which jiassos the Board School showing the 
old line. Here it joined the road from Leith, which 
4was continued in a line bending slightly southward 
through part of the o-xisting Barnton policies, and 
f crossing the line of the present road, it met the road 
} from Gorstorphine near Parkiieuk. 

. ' But we are wandering from our original path, 
‘and as we return to it we conjecture when these 
old dykes were built. As early as 1663 Lord 
• Forrester of Oorstorpliine ‘inclosed a great dale of 
grounds neir to the high way towards Gorstorphine,’ 
but foimd it necessary to petition Parliament regard- 
ing the state of the road, in which there were ‘ quag- 
' mires and other impediments,’ whereby it was hardly 
possible in the winter season for horses, coaches, or 
wagons to travel, unless by breaking down the coin- 
plainer’.s dykes and .spoiling his whole euclo.snres. 
This state of matters oontiimed practically unabated 
till the middle of the next century, and it appears 
to have been some time after the passing of the 
Turnpike Road Act in 1751— which made such a 
difference on the highways of Scotland — that the 
road betAveen Eavelston Dykes Avas modernised. It 
. is not till James Knox made his excellent map in 
1812 that Ave find the road laid doum. in its present 
lines; but from the unreliability of older maps, it 
may be that the dykes are nearer tAvo than one 
hundred years old. 

: But, the road between the dykes is a means to an 
end— the ascent of Gorstorphine HiU and the vicAv 
from Eest-and-ba- thankful, the parting -place of 
David Balfour and Allan Breck SteAvart. Of the 
many aspects of Edinburgh, snrely this is one of 
', : therniQst From the hill can be seen 

,j such a panorama as is not often giA'en to man 
, ’‘¥~--the, contrast of one of the most picturesque of 
towns .with a f ertile country, sea alternating Avith 
land, plains with hills, EA'en if Ave obey ^ Pro- 
ij. fessoT , Syme’s injunction to Di John BroAvn, when 
A? ieujoying the ..prospect from the .farther, side of 
the hill — ‘John, AA'e’ll do one thing at a time, 

. . and there :Avill be no : talk ’-^can we refrain from 
tbinking? As we stand here, there is recaUed 
v, i; that; ‘August day in 1650 Avhen the, Scottish army, 

; Ainder Leslie AA^as drawn rip ‘ from beAvest ;Curator- 
, phin . meadoAV , to the Avest along the Bray-syd,’. 
opposed to CroniAvell issuing from his camp at the 


GallachlaAA-, far on the horizon beyond the Braids. 
It Avas from the slopes of the hill that the hungry 
army — nicknaming the, place ‘Curst -starvin’ — 
besought the bailies of Edinburgh ‘to send out 
Bread and Ghees or other Meat,’ and urged them to 
. ‘ply the Lord and his throne Avith strong prayers 
and supplication for us and his cans.’ Nor aaus this 
the last time that armed men passed under the 
shadoAV of the hill, for toAvards Gorstorphine in 
1746 rode Colt’s dragoons, A'aingloriou.s, to meet the 
Highland host, only to return shortly a disorderly 
rabble — ending in the Qanter of Oulthrig. 

For move peaceful associations we have only to 
turn northward, where nestling amid the trees lies 
Craigcrook, Avhich afforded a title to a volume of 
Gerald Massey’s poems. For a time the residence of 
Thomas Constable, AA'here he must have been visited 
many a time by Scott, Craigcrook is ever to be 
linked with the occupation of Lord Jeffrey and 
the brilliant company which assembled round him 
there. He took pos.5ession in 1815, and like pre- 
vious occupants found it necessary to add to the 
keep, Avhich even then possessed three staircases. 
During thirty-four seasons he passed the summers 
there, enjoying not only its solitude but the society 
of all the personalities, of note of the time. Lord 
Cookburn tells us that here, ‘ Avitli the exception of 
Abbotsford, there AA'ere more interesting stoangers 
than in any house in Scotland.’ Here Charles 
Dickens visited Jeffrey on more than one occasion. 
Nor had Thackeray been far absent Avhen— a.s the 
author of the immortal Bab recounts — Avalkingwest-: 
ward Avith tAvo friends on a Sunday evening, they 
saw the nortli-Avest end of Gorstorphine Hill lying 
in the heart of the pure radiance of the setting 
snn. There a wooden crane used in the, quarry 
beloAV Avas so placed as to a.ssume the figure of a 
cross lifted up against the sky. As tlie great novelist 
gazed he ‘ gave utterance, in a tremulous, gentle, and 
rapid voice, to Avhat all Avere feeling, in the Avord 
“ Calvary ! ” ’ But notwithstanding the temptation 
to ponder on many another memory raised by the 
district at our feet, the tAvinkling lights of the tOAAm 
Avarn us that Ave must retrace our steps and leaA'e 
the road hetAA'een the dykes to the meandering 
lovers, alas ! too soon to be deprived of another 
secluded Avalk by the eA'er-Avidening borders of the 
city. 

AN EVENSONG. 

0 nosEY-iADEti breeze of evening ! stay, 

Sweet Avitli the soent of deAvy rose and pine, 

And bear with thee fond messages of mine , 

. To where my lovo lies dreaming, far aAvay, 

Asleep, beyond my sight. 

, . .G golden-throated nightingales !— your , song. 

Rich with unspoken melody of words — 

. , Sing her good-night. Dear, tender-hearted, birds, 

■ , But , meet at morning light. 

J. S. Ekdmayme. 
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‘THE ISLES OF DESTINY.’ 

By H. Halybukton Boss, 

Author of The Law Lord and Lesley, The Vagrant, &e. 

CHAMEB I. 



|EAE.Y he had gone to the war ; 
weary he returned. 

At least in the brunt of battle 
he had hoped to lose that tired, 
critical sub-conseiousnesa that was 
his second nature. But after the 
fii’int shock he found even the ‘ suspense of danger ’ 
became familiarised, and in the concrete proved to 
be more an ugly than an ennobling sensation. 

: Likewise, after the first shock, he had made the 
discovery that men are as hide-bound by convention 
in ::the arena of mortal combat as in the lap of 
dalliance. There was one attitude for all, as uni- 
form as their uniforms themselves — a stern, phleg- 
matic pose, which may have been a disguise, but 
wl'.ich became as , wearisome as perpetual khaki 
after a time. To maintain a certain standard of 
coolness aiid courage, that was the acme of their 
endeavour j and the result was the machine-made 
behaviour aforesaid. . 

Of course there wore some who had failed to 
reach that Standard. Christopher’s thin lip curled 
as he thought of them. Better the most conven- 
tional of : antomatie habits than such a type of 
originality. 

But as he drove along the moorland road on this 
late .September evening the trend of his reflections 
gradually lightened y.tbe morose, discontented, ex- 
pression yanished from , his face. In, all his world- 
wide wanderings he thought he had neyer, beheld 
any thiiig so weirdly fahtastic as the scenery of 
: these ultimate isles, hand and sea ^ and sky seemed 
. tO: be conspiring together,: to form a sensatibnai 
: phantasmagoria for the traveller’s eye. ; 

The after-glow, of a .flery sunset, stiU lit .up , the 
' Western horizon,: from whence diabolical, shafts , of 
light spread like , ^ant tentacles across the neutral 
v sky. , In::the: foreground flat, melanio promoiitOries 
darted tbngue-like into the green water, formihg- a 
naked menace to the tide, and all; the vaeaht aek 
No. 351. — VoL. VII. [A.II Righis 


between was overhung by a pall of smoky cloud. 
On either side of the road sad wastes of heather 
melted into the dusk, unbroken by tree or dwelling, 
of any kind. 

Everywhere was the desolation of a sea-ramshed :, 
land. 

And this was Madge’s home — Madge the tender, 
the gentle ! How incongruous it seemed I ' Truly, 
nature lauglis at law ; but there was no doubt aboiut 
her parentage. All the rapture of ftlial affection 
had been in her voice when she spoke of her beloved 
Hebrides in the old days, and she had proved the, 
sincerity of her enthusiasm by returning thitheiV; 
like a homing bird to its nest, the moment her 
husband’s death left her free to malce a' choice.: 
That was a year ago, and Christopher was Curious 
to discover whether she had yet tired of : the' 
experiment. 

How surprised she would be to see him,,; and ho w 
glad I He had had her last letter when in the hos- 
pital at Bloemfontein, and the doctor's pronounoe- 
juent that he was to be invalided home following- 
almost directly, he had resolved,- to answer it in 
person, by a surprise visit to Hist. ; :: 

All through the long tediuni of the voyage the: 
thought of her delight at his unexpected arrival- 
buoyed him up, hut now that his jo,iirneyings , were 
nearing an end, impatience had overmastered his 
plefisant anticipations. 

: ^ How iiiach:- farther Ik it to Tanera? ’ he asked 
his driver, a: sad, dark-visaged native, for the third 
or fourth time. 

;:‘,It will he three miles,’ returned the man, softly 
shaking the reins as if lie looked upon the question 
as a reproach to the pace. 

Cnly: three -miles ! Christopher’s eyes - scanned' 
the road: to try and discover 'behind what 
khoU -.ipr . ridge - of the moor : the house: could be 
,hidden.", 

-:„’;As he,,did so ,his :gaze was arrested by a:;W 0 man’k; 
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figure that had loomed suddenly , out of . the. dusk 
about a hundred paces ahead. 

She was clad in a coat and skirt of some rough 
homespun material, and had a tam-o’-shanter pulled 
down low over her raven hair. 

Even at that distance the free, lithe grace and 
independence of her stride, aroused Christopher to 
a vague admiration. 

So might the daughters of the sea-kings have 
■walked in the days of Somerled. But as the trap 
drew past her and she turned her head for a brief 
instant towards , them, the glimpse he caught of her 
face sent a jarring shock of memory through him. 
Where had he seen her before, and 'why should 
the sight of a woman’s perfect profile framed in the 
lone dusk of the moor repel instead of atti-acting 
him? 

, ‘Who is she?’ he demanded abruptly of the 
driver. 

. The man shoolc his head. 

‘ She’ll be staying at Tanera,’ he said in his sub- 
dued, mournful tones. 

Christopher’s brows contracted. The possibility 
of other visitors at Tanera had not entered into his 
caleulations, and , for some, inexplicable reasons the 
thought of sharing its ho.spitaUty with this stranger 
was repugnant to him. 

Wliat, right had a , woman to he at once so beauti- 
ful, and so unwelcome? It was absurd to imagine: 
that: he had seen her before ; and yet, if he had 
not, Imw accoiuit for the unpleasant familiarity of 
her features ? 

Eor the remainder of the way he cudgelled his 
brains, to discover tlie key to the mystery, hut 
in vain, and the excitement of arrival temporarily 
banished the annoying incident from his mind. 


OHAPTBR n. 

HE house was very much what he had 
expectedy-a square, bleak mansion set 
down amidst a wilderness of sand-dunes, 
seaweed, and brown bent ; but the in- 
terior amply compensated for its untoward asjmct. 
vNot a creature was in sight as he entered un- 
hidden into the wide, low-raftered haU, hnzig iwith 
. trophies of the chase and warlike implements of the 
.patriarchal era j and for a moment he hesitated, 
uncertain how to proceed. Then the glow of fire- 
light through a Lalf-open door on the right' hand 
attracted his i attention, and limping softly on his 
liavalid .shoes, he made towards -it. The small in- : 
tefior was fitted up as a study, and there was Madge 
iihersalf seated at . the table, her, head in her hands, 
poring over a map of the Transvaal. 

To Christopher it seemed almost like a fairy tale ^ 
, that he should' have ieome in upon her at this Very 
mo'oient ; and yet he was conscious of a distinct 
-sense of self -reproaelr for the deception he had prac- 
tisedrUpon her, . The, tmconsoious pathos of her 
attitvtde appealed to him, strangely. How much of 


anxiety he might have saved her had he but denied 
himself the jileasure of this surprise ! 

As he stood there, leaning on his crutch, his thin, 
brown face alert, a remorseful smile warming his 
usually cold, gray eyes, she looked up, 

‘ Christopher ! ’ she gasped ; and then the deathly 
pallor of her face frightened him, and forgetting the 
precarious condition of his wounded leg, he hobbled 
forward eagerly. , 

,‘I wanted to surprise you — ^I’ and Madge’s 

hands came to his support only in time to prevent 
him from falling. 

‘ Christopher,’ she cried again, olutoliing his arms 
hard, as if still suspicious of a supernatural visita- 
tion, and laughing the while for very joy, ‘ I am so 
glad, I can hardly believe it is true.’ 

Not a word of reproach for all the long weeks of 
waiting ; but then she would not have been Madge 
if she had allowed an ulterior thought to destroy the 
perfection of such a moment. 

‘I had been writing to you,’ she went on, point- 
ing to the littered table; ‘and there — there’s the 
flag over the hospital -irhare yoii ought to be, and 
here you are instead ; and oh, Chris, the poor Teg— 
is it better ?’ 

‘It wants rest,’ said Christopher, with , an uneasy 
laugh. , ‘So it's come to you , to get it, 'Madge. . The 
doctor in town saidT. must lie iipTof. a. coiiple of 
months at least but when I told,:hiin I was 'en roMfe: 
for the Hebrides he said I couldn’t lia'ye chosen a 
better spot to be buried alive in.’, 

‘ The same rude Christopher as ever,’ said , Madgei 
in her fond, motherly fashion. ‘ I used to, tLilik 
of you lying in hosjzita], Chris, ■with ypnr hair 
grown long and hanging down over your eyes,, 
and your gaiuit cheeks, and your cross, discontented 
mouth.’ 

‘I was cross,’ he assented, laying his head back 
against the chair into which he had siiuk. ‘The , 
nurses, God pity them ! looked on me as a sort of 
ogre, I think.’ 

‘ Poor boy ! he takes such a lot of understanding,’ 
said Madge, sitting down beside him. 

: ‘And he has only got one friend in the -world 
that does understand him,’ said Christopher, putting 
out his long brown fingers and giving her hand a 
sudden, hard squeeze. 

,‘I pictured you changed by the war,’ she went 
on softly; ‘hut you’re not a bit. .You’re the , 
sara e discontented, tired, cynical pld-man boy as : 
ever.’ 

‘It'was more disappointing than most things!,’ he 
growled. ‘ I wonder when I am going to: experience 
a really satisfying sensation, Madge ? ’ : , : 

,As if in .answer to his question, the door opened, 
and the girl of the moors appeared, oh the threshold.. 
The .keen autumn .had Touched her pale skin , 
;intO:,,:a: fine . glb-wi: and The: bnllia her' 

nyes’ nontrasted oddly ; -with ’ her 
hai'r. ■ 

Christopher started forward in his chair ivilh a 
muttered exclamation, conscious again of that dis- 
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agreeable thrill of memory with which the sight of 
her had previously inspired him. 

But as she stood hesitating whether to come for- 
ward or withdraw, Madge rose, and crossing over, 
laid her hand affectionately on the giiTs arm. ‘I 
was so happy, I forgot all about you, child,’ she 
said, with a little laugh, ‘ily boy has come 
home.— -Christopher, this is Norma.’ 

‘ Yon passed me on the moor,’ said the girl, ex- 
tending her hand frankly as Christopher staggered 
to his feet. ‘ I wondered who you were.’ 

‘Yes,’ he returned stiffly, ‘You must have 
thought me very boorish not to offer you a lift, 
Miss pausing as if for enlightenment. 

‘ Mac Alan,’ interpolated Madge. 

‘ MacAlan ! ’ Cliristojjher started ; the haunting 
likeness which had so troubled him was explained 
at last. 

The vision of a boyish face, pallid and terror- 
stricken, had risen before him ; a pair of blue eyes 
turned inwards with fear ; black hair clotted and 
damp on a white forehead ; and a crouching six 
foot of khaki behind the shelter of a stone wall, 
while a captainless company swarmed up the kopje 
against a hail of Boer bullets. MacAlan, the coward 
—-MacAlan of Barra — this must be his sister. Well, 
he hadn’t been allowed another chance of disgracing 
himself, the hound, thank God ! His men had seen 
to that; and a bullet from behind had been the 
regiment’s tribute to his valour. And this girl, how 
much did, she know of the truth? Christopher won- 
deredv But ignorant or not, the fact remained that 
she was of the coward’s breed. His antipathy had 
not been so reasonless as he supposed ; and with 
all her fine, proud air, the stigma was upon her as 
weih ' ' 

He had no idea how plainly his distaste was 
W’titten upon his face rrntil the girl’s voice broke 
in. upon his reverie. 

‘ Please do not blame yourself,’ she was saying. 

‘ It . is the fashion in these parts to ask for a 
lift ; nobody ever thinks of offering one,’ And 
before Christopher had time to make reply she 
tiirned and 'with perfect self-possession left the 
room., ' ■' ' ■ ■ 

‘ Poor Norma !’ began Madge impulsively the 
moment, the door - had elo,sed upon her, ‘Her 
twin-brother was killed at Asanlaagte ten months 
ago.’ There was the faintest accent of reproach,' 
m her tone, but Christopher was still too much, 
nccuiiied with his own reflections to notice it.' ; , ' ; = 

‘ None of us thought she Would recover from the 
blow,’ Madge continued. : ‘ Biit in spme inysteribus 
way the glory of his death seemed to compensate , 
her for , his loss.’ ' 

Christopher gave his wry” smile. - ' 

‘So much the better for her,’ he remarked, let-.' 
ting himself down awkwardly into his chair as,. 

■ 'he ''spoke, ,', ' . 

: ‘ 'Ah 1 you don’t Understand,’ said Madge, ho ,'^Vhit 
perturhed by the sarcasm, ‘ You would recfuirh W;;. 
- .have; been ham a Scotsman of ' the lsles to realise the.;; 


length that pride of race can take you, and poor 
Neil possessed all the best and noblest attributes 
of his line, as his death proved.’ 

‘ Ah yes, as his deiith proved,’ echoed Christopher, 
leaning hack in his chair, hi.s face inscrutable. ' 

‘ What a strange coincidence it would have been 
if yon had met him out there ! ’ added Madge 
presently. 

For a moment Christopher hesitated. A decision 
of some sort had to be arrived at in the next few 
minutes. Should he confess his aecpiaintanoeship 
at once or take shelter behind complete imeonscious- 
ness 1 He was bitterly rebellious again.st the situation 
in which an unkind fate had placed him. To have 
to listen perpetually to the extolling of the coward, 
and have liis emotions see-sawing all day long be- 
tween pity, admiration, and repugnance, was an 
outlook too disagreeiihle and troublesome to con- 
template, and all the harmony of his home-coming 
seemed to be destroyed. Suddenly a Way out of 
the difficulty presented itself to him. 

‘ I did meet MacAlan once or twice,’ he confessed, 
trying to appear oblivious of the surprise with which 
Madge had received his statement. ‘But,’ lajdng 
his long, nervous fingers on her arm beseechingly, 

‘ I would rather not talk about the war more than 
I can help. So if you love me, Madge, don’t Set 
that girl on to asking me questions. I had onl.y 
the merest acquaintance udth her brother, and: have 
nothing to tell her about him. I suppose she is 
stiiying here ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Madge. ‘ She often comes to stay with 
me. Of course, I won’t let her trouble you, and: 
next week Erie Forsyth will be here, and will take' 
her off our hands altogether.’ 

‘Quite a party,’ grumbled Christopher, : iJitSt 
because I looked forward to having you to mjdr 
self.’ 

‘And so you shall,’ said Madge oheerfuily. ' ‘Fpui': 
is a more sociable number than three, And now I 
am going to see about your room.’ . : 

But on her way npstairs she tapped at Norrna’s 
door and entered. The girT was' -seated at her 
window, looking idly out over the darkling 
sea.' 

She was very pale, and her' eyes 'had: a strained,, 
questioning look in them as she tnrhed' them towards 
the door. 

, ‘ Yes ; he knew him, hut only very .slightly, dear,’ 
■said Madge, , translating' V their unspoken meaning. 

‘ And I' have come to ask you - to deny yourself a 
little, and not mention Neil’s name to him— for a time 
at least. We woinen cannot understand what their 
experiences have been out there, and Christopher 
feds thiii^ idifl'erently from most men.’ 

■ .:''‘,Ydsj ; d Norma quietly. ‘ Per- 

haps Some day he will speak to me o'J his own 
accord.’' , ■ 

am Sure he; will,’ agreed Madges ‘And .you 
' remember whatl have always told you about Mm ?’ 

she added wistfully. ‘He has never known what 
’ it: to’ have any one of his owm loving him or. 
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taking an interest in him, and others— women, 
whose love wasn’t worth having— have spoilt hinn 
So, between the two, he has become cynical and 
discontented.’ 


‘ He has a beatitifnl face,’ said the girl dreamily. 
‘ But I think it is the saddest I have ever seen.’ 

‘ Perhaps there is happiness -waiting for him in 
the future,’ said Madge softly, as she left the room. 


WHO GO E S FIRST? 



VERY one knows that in the scale of 
general precedence for men, dukes 
come before marquesses, marquesses 
before earls, earls before viscounts, 
viscounts before barons, barons be- 
fore baronets, and baronets before 
knights ; hut it may not be so generally known that 
these grades of rank come as far down on the scale 
as the nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-ninth, -fifty-first, and fifty-fifth places 
respectively. 

The members of the Royal Family, down to the 
nephews of the reigning Sovereign, hold the first six 
places ; and, after them, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has the highest precedence in the scale of 
■ social gradation. He is immediately followed by 
the Lord High OKanoellpr of Great Britain (eighth) 
and- the Archbishop' of York (ninth),;, hut the Prime 
Minister, to, whom ■ these, dignitanes, owe their posi- 
tions, has no -plaoe -whatever , on the scale, nor has 
' the First Lordiof ; the- Admiralty, the iPresideiit of 
the: BoaiA • of; the '‘President of the Local 

Government; : Board,,: the ; Postmaster-General, the 
, TJnder-Secretaries , of ‘-State, ■ the members of the 
'House; of OommOns,: the YieerOy ;6f: India, dr .the 
Governor-Gederaldf Gahada. , 

Th.S‘ represeiitation of parliamentary boroughs 
'before -the. Reform Bill Of GSSS 'does not bring out 
in sharper contrast the changed conditions' between 
two- given -periods tlmn the scale of precedence does, 
hut it supplies a striking analogy. Por instance, 
pilaces which had been insignificant villages dr non- 
existent in the reign of Henry VIIL were large 
centres- of population: at; the beginning of the nine- 
: teenth century, while important towns of the Tudor 
period had beoonm villages or e-vmn hamlets in the 
Hanoverian. - Similar revolutionary changes have 
taken place in the social, and especially the political, 
■world ; while the scale of: general precedence re- 
,, mains, virtually the same as fixed in the sixteenth 
:-century.,,;:-,''-.;::-'' ■ 

: A fcw of thc outstanding landmarlcs in the history 
. ofEugland and, of the British Empire illustrate and 
'explain, in a most vivid way, the chief anomalies. 
vlVhen James r. ascended the English throne in 
10Q3,:th6 only foreign possession held by England 
■Was;Hewfoundland, and that only in name. India 
.and Canada were not won .until the middle of the 
: eighteenth century, -when the foundation of the 
‘Empire on a solid: basis: was really laid. 

, The : .Tudors -were absolute: kings -with most 
ohedient parliaments, and the ‘Stuarts lost the ! 
-Grown, “in: consequence of their endeavouring : to :i 


continue the personal autocratic monarchy of their 
predecessors ; hence the representatives of the people 
were not likely to receive, and did not receive, any 
recognition in the scale of general precedence. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons, ho-wever, ranks 
next to a baron — that is, he is thirtieth on the scale; 
while the Secretaries of State, who originally owed 
their appointments directly to the Crown, come 
thirty-sixth. The ‘Juncto’ Ministry of 1696 
is usually regarded as the first Cabinet, while 
Sir Robert Walpole was our first Prime Minister 
proper ; and these facts account for the greatest 
anomaly— the omission of all mention of the 
Premier and Cabinet Ministers, other than Secre- 
taries of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the scale. 

There was,no :need for a President of the Board p£ 
Trade in the Weign of ; Henry YIII., .still less for: a 
Postmaster- General, In those, days the real.execu- 
tive po-vySr , resided in the Privy Gdunoil , j- , hence . the 
high, positions on, the scale of Jik® Ebfd “President 
of the Privy : Council (eleyehth) and of ‘ tli6,,:Lbrd 
Keeper of the: Privy Seal (twelfth), , While .pfe'sent-i- 
' day Uhder-Seofetaries , of State “are:- nhreoognised, 
Privy Counoillorp oonie: forty-first on, the list, 

• The Lord High Ohaiioellbr owes his exalted posi- 
tion oh the scale not to his being head of. the 
Judicature, but to the fact that in the sixteenth 
century he represented in his person the joint offices 
of J ustioiar and Chancellor of the Middle Ages— that 
is, he -was Prime Minister de facto- The Lord High 
Treasurer Was then also a great officer; hence his 
coming tenth. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is now directly responsible for the handling of 
the national purse, comes as low dowri as forty- 
second on the scale. 

The Lord High Constable of England (fourteenth), 
t];ie Earl Marshal (fifteenth), and the Lord High 
Admiral (sixteenth) Were also great: officials in 
Tudor times; while the commander-in-chief, field- 
marshals, and admirals of the fleet of our day have 
no places as such on the scale. As a matter of fact, 
a standing army was not constitutionally estab- 
lished until the reign of William III. and Mary. 

The Lord Great Ghamberlnin of England comes 
thirteenth on the list, and the officers of the royal 
household rank seventeenth, eighteenth, ‘ thirty- 
second, thirty-third, thirty-fourth, and thirty-- fifth. 

At the botto,ni of the scale come esquires (sixty- 
second) and gentlemen (sixty-third). . Heralds and 
lawyers are agreed that ^gentlemen’ are those who, by 
inheritance or grant, from the Crown, are entitled to 
hear coat-armour. 
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All the clergy except bishops (twenty-eighth), 
all lawyers, except judges (forty-seventh), and all 
officers of the army and navy, from field-marshals 
and admirals of the fleet downwards, are left 
out in the cold. The Church, law, army, navy, 
diplomacy, and learning have scales of special pre- 
cedence, confined to their own respective spheres, 
determining the ranks of their merahers ; hnt 
such are wholly ignored in the scale of general 
precedence. 

The question ii3, of course, not so rdtal; but, from 
the facts .submitted, many will be of opinion that 
there is as great a necessity for reform of the scale 


of general precedence to-day a.s there was for parlia- 
mentary reform in 1832. 

The scale of general precedence for women neces- 
sarily presents fewer anomalies than that for men : 
duchesses come immediately after the wives of the 
Sovereign’s nephews, and arc followed by mar- 
chionesses, counte.sses, and so on downwards to 
gentlewomen. The wives and children, it may be 
added, of the Archbishop of Caiiterbiiryj the Lord 
High Oliaucellor, or the Speaker of the House of 
Commons do not iMrticipate in his sul)stanti\'e— 
that is, official — rank, but only in his personal rank, 
whatever it may be. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.— CONTAIMS LORD GLENELs’s STORY. 


‘ After about a year a crushing blow fell upon 
me. I bad been into Florence one morning making 
some researches in the archives, and on my return 
discovered my poor wife seated in her little salon 
quite dead. She had, it .seemed, received Fra 
Francesco in the hall, he having called With a pre- 
sent of grapes, and she had given liini a few lire. 
Tlie grapes had been taken to the dining-room, and 
she had gone straight to her own boudoir, arid must 
have there expired without being able to call assist- 
ance. The medical examination was a searching 
one ; but it was -found that death wa.s due to sudden 
heart failure. Fra Francesco explained at the 
inquiry that my wife seemed in her usual health 
when she had given him alms, and that she had,' 
told him to call again on the following Monday, , 
Selby was in Florence, and called to condole with 
me on the day my poor wife was interred hi the, 
English cemetery. After that Judith and , I be- 
came wanderers, travelling about hither a.nd thither 
across the Continent. People believed nie.ecceutriq 
because I had closed Twycross and niy town house 
here, and preferred life in hotels, with constant 
change.’ He sighed, adding, ‘But they: knew not 
that I travelled with one fixed object ; that often 
when my friends supposed itie , to, he thousands of 
miles away I was living here in secrecy, going forth 
only at night for fear of recognition. The object 
of this you will see later.’ 

‘Ah, yesL’ ci’ied.Lady Judith, her face a trifle 
paler:; ;* an object that is now hkppily accompli.shed.’ 

‘My dear: : daughter here , was but a g when 
my wife died;’, went sbh his lordship, speaking in 
that mechanical, i-eflectiye tone that he had, , used 
all.along, and, relating a painful history: only from a 
sense of dutjfh ' For the first three yeai’s she was, 
on and, off, .At a convent at Angers, and then, as 
my, conipahibn, liyed a life of continual change 
i -Aah, existence has :,liappily ended this : very 

day, ,,Well, ,L' need hot descrihe our weary wander- 
: :dng^ pur stvift, movements from one city to another, 
,;:nor:i,;buh',:eonSian:t subterfuges for : disguise. : It is 
sufficient, for me to come to these present days. 


was a long and painful pause, 
light years ago I was living with 
wife and Judith at the Villa 
cci, in the Val d’Ema, close to 
mce, and first met the liimoh- 
hack Graniani, or Fra Francesco, as 
he was then called, for he was a monk at the 
Certosa Monastery at Galuzzo,' said Lord Qlenelg in 
a hard, strained voice. ‘He came to beg alms of 
mo. Our, conversation ran upon books and ancient 
manuscripts, and I found, to my surprise, that be 
was: very well versed in the study of palieography. 
Disooverihg that I was a collector, be invited me 
to the monastery one day, and there exhibited the 
treasures of the library, including a very remark- 
able manuscript Arnoldus. Away at Sienna there 
lived an English friend of this hunchback, named 
Selby, of whom he often spoke. One afternoon, 
when: visiting the Certosa, I was introduced to this 
man, and found him to be a person whose past 
history wa.5 somewhat shady, and who was living 
iii^ Sienna in strict privacy. It struck me from the 
first that the, fellow, like lots of others one meets 
in, Italy and elsewhere, had got into some trouble 
In England, and lived abroad to avoid arrest. On 
several occasions : we met, and I could not help sus- 
pecting that there was some extraordinary bond of 
friendship, existing: between that hunchback monk 
and my dark-faced, oily-looking compatriot, who 
lived the life of a hermit, sometirnes in Pisa, bt 
others in Sienna; and frequahtly; in Borne. 

‘My wife .sbmetimes gave.altns to Fra Francesco ; 
hence the lay brother was a constant caller, and 
was in the habit of ^ bringing us in return presents 
of grapes, fig.s, and salads from the monastery gar- : 
den. I, too, became interested iii him, for, his 
knowledge was several times, of great assistance to 
me in my paheographioal studies in the Eaurenziatia 
Library and the archives : of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
So, gradually, his connection, with tile adventurous 
Englishman passed out of :my mind. , : L 
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‘By careful inquiries and personal observation 
I was aware that Fra Francesco had, about a j'ear 
after iny , wife’s death, been forced to leave . the 
Order owing to irreligious conduct, and that both 
he and the man Selby— who, I bad discovered, was 
a chemist of considerable ability, ancV had been. 
. lecturer at one of the London liosisitals — were in 
possession of soine profound secret. The pair 
: travelled, together very frequently, staying at the 
best hotels, such as the Langhara in London, the 
(Hiatham in Paris, the. 'Metropole.in Vienna, Sliep- 
heard’s in Cairo, tlie Miitropole at Monte Carlo, the 
Grand at Rome, and houses of the first order in 
Bombay, Sydney, San Francisco, and New York. 
Indeed, the pair made a world tour, and, strangely 
enough, in several places where they went some 
person of afSuence, man or woman, expired sud- 
denly, the doctors attributing death to the same 
vague cause as that of my poor wife’s disease — heart 
failure, 

‘Thus my suspicion became confirmed that this 
> unfrocked monk and liis shady companion had 
actually discovered some secret poison whicli, like 
the venom: of the Borgias, while defying detection, 
could be used in the same subtle way and with the 
same deadly effect. The suspicion had been aroused 
,by my discovering among my dead wife’s papers 
a. note, written, to her by Fra Francesco just prior 
to her death, which showed that she had, by some 
means, become acquainted with their secret dis- 
covery, and knew the reason of the death of a small 
landed proprietor named Bardi, whose estate joined 
that , of the Villa Curacoi. It was undoubtedly 
because of this discovery of their dastai'dly crime 
and fear of denunciation that my poor wife was 
secretly assassinated,’ : ; 

‘Then you have watched these men for seven 
years?’ 1 exclaimed, in utter amazement at these 
revelations. . 

*1 have,’ was his hard answer. ‘I followed them 
everywhere, secretly noting how ingeniously and 
.unsu.spectedly they dealt death and were gradually ' 
enriching themselves without any fear of ; detection, 
for they were clever enough never to be associated 
. with the actual . fatality^ Indeed, they could so 
regulate their poison, whatever it was, that death 
would: occur almost instantly, oi’, if they so de.sired, 
”3!ot for several days ; robbery, of course, being always 
. tbe. motive, Under a dozen aliases they made their 
.daBtardly progress, .striking death in seven different 
instaHoeav within my own knowledge, without com- 
passion or remorse. 

:? .i.‘,Atnong ,. the persons who fell their victims were 
the well-knoTO stockbroker Clement Harrison, of 
TVall i StreBt, : New. York, whose sudden death in 
Pftrjs you will probably recollect ; a wmman named 
Blacker, maid to the Dnehes.? of Cornwall, from. 
:wh 0 iUi:thBy stole a quantity of diamonds which the, • 
ufifortiiuate woman had in hex' keeping in the Hdtel' 
M4tropole in Vienna j a banker named Xefevre, 


‘True. I felt assured that I ^va3 in possession 
of the startling truth ; but in no case was there 
the slightest evidence that either of the men 
had anything whatsoever to do with the victim’s 
death. 

‘Two years ago, however, the pair acted in a 
manner which, for a long time, puzzled me. They 
suddenly separated while in New York, Selby 
returning to Liverpool, and Graniani taking a 
North-German boat to Genoa..: They were, evidently 
in possession of considerable funds ; but both were 
sufficiently clever nob to show it. : Indeed, neither 
of them had ever betrayed signs of affluence, 
Graniani usually posing as a deformed, roan of easy 
ciroumstniices, and Selby as bis paid companion., . 

‘On parting from his accomplice, Selby spent a ^ 
month in London, and then went out to India for 
the cold weather, staying with, a military friend 
in Bombay. Nothing, however, occurred, although, 
with J udith, I had followed him. The meaning of 
this latest move confounded me until about a year 
ago, when lie returned to London, rented that house 
in Harpiir Street, and took a comfortable fiat for 
himself in Walsingbam House, Piccadilly. He 
engaged as his housekeeper at Harpur Street a 
strange-lookiug little old lady named Pickard, and 
spent about half his time there, apparently in 
strictest seclusion. With, Juditli’s aid I watched 
that house carefully and continuous!}’,’ went on 
the gray-haired, rather sad man, ‘and was not long 
in coming to the conclusion that a stuffed bear-cub 
was being placed in the window at certain times 
as a secret signal to some, passer-by j but altliougb 
I exerted all my ingenuity, and spent days and : 
nights in that gloomy . street, I utterly failed to 
discover :its meaning. At last, after all those years 
of, watching, I resolved to again ajiproach this male- 
factor, in order, to entrap and unmask him.. It was 
. this sole motive that prompted: me to take part in 
the conspiracy~-to learn the truth and rid society 
:.of, the terrible danger. , One. night, t]herefore, I 
.folloived him from Walsingham House to Daly’s 
:Theatre, and: having seated .myself ip.: the' next, 
stall, feigned to sirddenly recognise him. At 
fl.i'st- he was, puzzled .to, i. recollect who I. was, hut 
quickly remembered, arid then we at once became 
friendly. . . Probably . he. anticipated ; that :through 
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mo lie iiiiglit obtain introductions to certain wealthy 
men who might become his victims, and with that 
object gave me his address at Piccadilly, and invited 
me to call. I went, notwithstanding the great risk 
I ran. For aught I knew he might defeat me with 
that secret and terrible weapon which none could 
withstand, and certainly he would have done so 
without compunction if he had known how many 
years and how much time and money I had spent 
in tracking him down. But we became on friendly 
terms, and you may Well imagine tlie care I was con- 
stantly compelled to exercise in order to conceal my 
knowledge of his years of travel and his dastardl}’- 
crimes. Each time we met, either here or at his cosy 
Hat in Piccadilly, I knew not whether he might sns- 
jieot and attempt to kill me by his secret method. In 
the old days in Italy he knew of my love for codexes 
and manuscripts, and he also being something of an 
authority, our tastes ran in similar lines. Indeed, 
it was upon this study that I feigned to cement 
our friendship. I entertained him once down at 
Twyoross, showed him the whole of my collection, 
and more than once went with him to Sotheby’s 
to give him the benefit of my knowledge regarding 
his purchases, for he himself was forming a small 
collection. During all this time, of course, he made 
no mention of the house of mystery in Harpur 
Street.’ 

‘ Your.s was certainly a dangerous position,’ I re- 
marked., ‘He would undoubtedly have poisoned 
you had he suspected.’ 

‘Most certainly. Like his uusontpulous com- 
panion Qraniani, he would stick at nothing, A 
dozen .times he could have killed me if he had so 
wished.. He and his accomplice had, I feel con- 
vincedj recovered— from sonio old manuscript in 
the Gertosa, I believe-^the secret of the Borgia 
cantarella. One afternoon he came to me here and 
told; me in colifidenoe of a most important paheo- 
grapliical: discovery: made by his friend Fra Fran- 
cesco, who, he, added, was no longer a monk at the 
Oerto,Sa, that monastery having been dissolved by 
the Italian Government— which was, I knew, the 
..truth. , 

‘ The manuscript was nothing leas than the noted 
Arnold us of the GertQ.9aj which ; had , fallen into the 
hands of the Prior of San Sisto at Florence, and had 
been purchased by.an English collector- yourself. 
Graniani had , missed securing it, believing that it 
was not the treasured voluitoa of 'the monastery, but 
a smaller and less: valuable copy that he knew had 
been iu the library. After it had; been purchased ; 
d>y I’ciu, howeveri he discoveredi to his chagrin, that 
it was the great Amoldus: itself, the book .that ,| 
contained some strange things in English' written 
by an English monk; named Lovel, who ; had ended ' 
.hiS days at that, fanrous monastery. ; Many strange,- 
and remarkable secrets were, he said, in that reeord ; 
—secrets: regarding Lncrezia B:qrgia, her life, and 
, the : whereahouts of her Jewelsj .all: of which . Fra, j 
Franeesco, had read years ago when, as alay brother, :: 

; he had had access to the manusctipt. : :IK Vvah;ndw 


about to obtain po.ssession of it and send it to Eng- 
land, so that the statements it contained might be 
investigated and verified.’ 

‘ They stole it from my house at Aiitigniano,’ I 
said quickly. ‘An Italian woman named Anita 
Bardi was the thief ! ’ 

‘I know. Old Mr.s Pickard went to Park, met 
her there, and carried it to Harpur Street. That 
night Selby examined it alone, reading through the 
record ; and afterwards becoming seized by extra- 
ordinary pains, he was compelled to send for a 
doctor. Ho showed me the manuscript at W.'ilsing- 
ham House next day ; but we examined it with 
gloves, for he declared that the vellum leaves had 
been envenomed. Afterwards it mysteriously dis- 
appeared from Harpur Street.’ 

‘ It passed again into my po.ssessioii,’ I admitted, 
explaining how I had invoked the aid of my police- 
friend Noyes. 

‘ Selby had not finished copying the whole of it ; 
hence our miscalculation of the spot at Threave,’ his 
lordship explained. ‘Of course, when Graniani re- 
turned to London and their scheme to obtain the 
treasure was placed before me, both myself aiid 
Judith announced our readiness to assist ; first, in 
order to obtain the secret of that mysterious house 
in Bloomsbury ; and, secondly, to obtain sufficient 
evidence to convict the men of their dastardly 
crimes. As participators in the conspiracy we were 
at length admitted there, and found it a gloomy, 
dismal place. The sign of the hear-cub still puzzled 
US, and the reason of Selby’s secret visits there were 
equally inexplicable. Judith did all she could to 
Unravel the mj'sterj', noting with utter fearlessness, 
although well knowing that at any time, if the 
faintest suspicion were aroused, she would fall the , 
victim of secret assassinntioa just as her dear;, 
mother had done.‘ 

‘It was to avenge her that I acted, as I , have 
done through it all,’ declared Judith. *1 was 
determined to learn the truth about that: pair of 
fiends, and to unravel the mystery of that house 
with its secret sign. You sought of ms an explana- 
tion of ray conduct. Yet how could I give it with-- 
out telling you the strange, tragic, and remarkable 
story which my father has just related ? I promised 
yon that you should know some day, and you have: 
now heard the truth,’ 

. ‘I understand,'' I, replied ; ‘but not every- 
thing.* \ 

‘ Ah, no ! , j'DU do hot know everything,’ she sighed, 
stretching forth iier: hand towards me. .‘When you 
do, you cannot forgive.’ 

‘Forgive,! . 'What I cried. But her father 
hastened to calm her emotion. 

‘Yes,' she -went oh hoarsely. ' ‘You may as well , 
know, at; first as at last that I became, implicated in 
the -teiTible;secret :of that house. At Selby’s sug-; . 
gestion 1 invited there to . luncheon a friend of 
his, young: Le.slie Hargreaves, a wealthy man who . 
had met and, 1: believe, - admired me. He went to 
.Haij^ur: Street'ito meet,:,me hud have luncheon on: the- : 
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very day you detected me at tlie window y but lialf- 
an-lioiir after his return to his chambers ia Shaftes- 
bury Avenue his valet found him dead, and notes 
to the value of nearly five hundred pounds known 
to have been in his pockets were missing. I sus- 
pected the intention of those men, and yet I actually 
allowed the, sacrifice of his life ! I shall never for- 
give myself for that— lie ver!’ 

‘But you were in ignorance of their real inten- 
tion?’ 1 said, excusing her. ‘Hargreaves was 
Selby's friend, you say. If so, you surely had no 
idea of treachery, inasmuch as you were friendly 
with these men, and they never sought to harm you.’ 

‘But I ought to have been wary,’ she wailed. ‘ I 
ought to have saved his life. My offence is un- 
pardonable before God— as before man ! ’ And she 
covered her white face with her liand, sobbing in 
bitter remorse. 

I bent towards her, and there> before her father 
andlWyman, strove to comfort her. What passionate, 
consoling words I uttered 1 know not. All I was 


conscious of was that she had at last utterly broken 
down. Wyman frankly and briefly declared that 
thd reason of his antagonism towards her had been 
because of her strange movements and her refusal 
to explain to him certain things of which he had 
made inquiry just as I had done. And then, when 
I assured her that I forgave everything, and that in 
the circumstances she was not culpable in the nn- 
fortunate death of young Hargreaves, she raised her 
head, smiled at me happily through her tears as I 
told her of my love, and there, before Wyman and 
her father, declared that she reciprocated the passion 
that was consuming me. 

Then I knew she was mine — my own sweet love. 
Her eyes had filled with tears, and she wept silently. 
She was thinking of that long and terrible past, and 
of how she and her father had at last avenged her 
mother’s death and defeated the villainies of that 
dangerous pair of assassins. I knew it wett^ I held 
her tiny liands without uttering a word, for my heart 
was too full. 


CYPRESS AND MYRTLE. 

By Lady Napier or Magdala. 



RASH! hdng.! as the disagreeable 
Swiss maid we had somewhat hur- 
riedly engaged before starting on, 
our travels flung open shutters and 
window at an early hour one 
morning. 

The strong white light flooded the room, its 
shafts penetrating into every corner, and half- 
blinding owldike eyes blinking and sleep-filled. 

How she oreaked about the room, , how , endless 
were the duties she invented as reasons for linger- 
ing before she thumped down the tray with the 
caf^~au~lait on the table and piresented the welcome 
, view of : her; free aiid independent Swiss back, with 
the neat , bow of her white apmon-string in the 
middle of her flat waist, in the doorway 1 At last 1 
A clutch at a voluminous wadded gown, and a rush 
.i to. the .vindo^^ there was a clear after many 
days’ rain, and the outlook from an eyrie on. the 
Eiesole hill was not to be missed on such a 
'.morning.'. ■ , ■ 

’ A sky of crystal purity, after the depressing, 
i'loakiug.days' we had come through— for it can rain 
In Florence, as it can also ‘blow and snow.’ In 
fact, the ‘sunny Italy ’' constantly alluded to in 
envying terms in letters from England is a sad 
■ misnomer as far as Florence and its environs are 
(soncerned during winter months. There are, how- 
evet, praaticallyjust two winter months — December 
and January — ^for in February spring makes itself 
felt. Flowers are rushing into being in the poderes 
(olive-woods). Furple anemones poke their delicate 
faces shyly thrbugh the grass on sunny banks, the 
spe^s of the bulbs shoot Up strong and shaiq), and 
varieties of little blossoms of the buttercup and 


aconite order make spots of gold among the green. 
The year awakes. 

March, is supposed to ‘go mad’ by tbe Italians j 
and of course there is the tramontam to be reckoned 
with in winter and early spring— the 
beloved by the Italians, loathed by the stranger 
within their gates. But there is usually the allevia- 
tion of a brilliant sun when the iramofUana blows, 
and i, here are always sheltered corners to he found,, 
where, in the company of the lizards, his rays may 
be revelled in. From such corners it is possible in 
warmth and comfort to sit and gaze over the plains, 
where the olives are converted into a sea of shim- 
mering silver and the cypresses bend and groan 
and squeak. , . 

On the morning, hoM'over, bf which we write 
there was neither rain nor tramontmia. Florence lay 
at our feet, veiled in a: semi-transparent amethyst 
haze. Brunelleschi’s great dome, with Giotto’s 
tower, and all the lesser campaniles and towers, 
stood up through the mist, delicately touched in 
by the fiery fingers of the sun as he climbed the sky. 
The Arno, like a hroad golden ribbon, wandered into 
the soft blue distance westward th^figh that fairest 
of vales towards the hills. The walls of many 
villas shone ivory-white, cream, and rose, among the 
ilex and . olive trees, the cypresses striking .bold 
.notes (‘ of admiration,’ said a friend),, and of : strong 
colour. AlTaround lay the quiet hills of Fiesole, 
sleeping in the: sunshine, and far away gleamed the 
snows of .the Carrara Mountains and the Apennines. 
It .was, intoxicating in its beauty and in .the exhila- 
rating quality of the crisp air. 

The jingling bells of a cart on the white road 
below, the crack, of the contadino’s whip, and his 
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shouted ‘ Fms /’ to his long-suffering mules, with 
: their tassels and splendid orange-red draperies, 
accentitated the fact that this was indeed Italy. 
The hells of San Domenico rang out for a mass 
— San Domenico, rich in memories of Savonarola 
and Era Angelico ; and there was the dim old monas- 
tery ne,stlmg among the olive-trees just as it was in 
his day. And, indeed, the key to the charm of much 
that the eye rests on in this enchanting land lies in 
the fact that it is as it was then— as in the days 
when Savonarola wept, spent himself, and agonised 
for his beautiful, sinful Florence ; when the despots 
ruled, and might was right, and art flourished 
and poets sang ; the days of the Renaissance, the 
Medicis, the painters, the gorgeous pageants, the 
splendid throngs, the ford rottenness beneath 
the: glittering superstructure. 

‘Mai’ as the Italians say. ‘It is now that con- 
cerns us, ‘ says the electric tram, as it squeals and 
rumbles round the corner and strikes a hideous 
note of modernity and utilitarianism. It was too 
much ! The dream was out short, the -window 
closed, and the services of the sour-faced Helvetian 
requested. Her ill-concealed sneers at short skirts 
and thick boots must he ignored and brushed aside 
as a small drop in the ocean of content contained 
in the contemplation of the coming walk on this 
delectable morning. A heavy moisture lay thickly 
on all vegetation, the artichoke-leaves looking as 
though they had been carved out of turquoise and 
studded -with diamonds under the gray -green shade 
of the olives. The contadino who farms the podere 
was cutting great hunches of white stocks, grown in 
pots,, and narcissus for the market, and swept us a 
splendid and smiling bow as we wished him ‘Qood- 
morning.’ , A dirty white cat prowled about under 
tlis rose-hnshes ; and a distant blackbird gave forth 
alsuppressed and terrified little song, not checked 
in this instance by a cruel shot as is usually the 
case, close-time having set in. Close-time, iimvevez', 
is hut scaiit protection in this fair land where law 
is o|ten hut a name ; and there is an unpleasant 
side to a sojourn here which will have to he reckoned 
with unless the safety of the stranger is considered 
more than it is at present. 


Robbery with violence is: far from being un- 
known, not only in unfrequented higliwey-S and 
by-ways, hut in the open street. Not many days 
since the English colony was horrified by hearing 
of an attack on a well-known elderly lady long 
resident in Florence. She was pursuing lier way in 
broad daylight, between four and five in the after- 
noon, from the palazxo of a friend to her own 
dwelling. As she passed along the Lung Arno a 
man clutched at the hag she carried on her arm. 
With great courage she resisted ; but the cowardly 
brute knocked her down, -vvrenched the hag from her 
grasp, and made off. A passer-hy helped her to rise, 
and impressed upon her that she had been most 
unwise to resist the thief, and that she was most 
fortunate, as he might have used his knife on her ! 

Another case will illustrate the growing danger, 
and this time a native W'as the sufferer, in the 
person of a contadino. Hearing a noise in his hen- 
house at night, he rose, to find his hens tied by 
the legs and the thief in the act. He managed to 
secure him, and gave him in charge to the police. 
The guardia asked, ‘ Has he stolen any of your 
hens?’ ‘No,’ said the man; ‘but he was in my 
hen-house, and in the act of tying my hens' legs.’ 
‘Then, if ho has not stolen your, hens, you have 
nothing to complain of, and no case,’ said this 
shining light of the law. 

The foregoing are hut a sample of the eases 
that have come under the notice of the writer ; b.ut 
the danger is real and growing, and all agree thiit, 
the present police protection is wholly inadequate; 
to cope with it; and though the atfcraetion.s uf, 
'Florence and its environs are immeasurable, per- 
sonal security is by no means concomitant with a 
residence here, and is becoming more and . more , 
doubtful. 

Socialism and anarchy are rife, and the: fenf of tlie 
knife a paralysing element with officialdom. :: "W 
interviewed, the officials shrug their shoulders, sihile 
depreeatingly, and ask what they can do -(vith thirtj' 
policemen where sixty would he insufficient. , 

Pause, therefore, ye who Would invest capital in 
the purchase of enchanting Medici yilias dr lease 
wppartamente in historic pateA ^ 
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CHAPTEK in. 



lELL, miss, if, as; you say, you -Want 
a good long walk, ivhy liot go 
to Overing Church this evening? 
They have .service there during 
the .summer months.’ 

‘is it quite easy to - find,?’ 
asked Joane, interested. : : : , , ; ■ . . 

MisAGable put down the tea-tray for a mpmeht 
to give, more implicit iUstr-uctiOns with the aid of 
her, finger-pointings. ■ ;; y ■: 

: Your best way would; he to; go along the,. cliff-- 


path till you get to tile: yon have to turh . 

inland add follow a field -path.. Then: godowii a 
lane; and you see the church in the distance. : Ho, 
it’s not hard to find.’ 

■ - ,‘ I ’ll, , go;*' ^fid • Joane quite eagerly. ‘I love ; 
exploring,’ 

Cable smiled ; respectfully and: withdrew; 
with jthe , tray.: ‘I, think .you: will enjoy :it, : miss,' 
dhe' ohser-ved -Vf-hen she reached the door. :; ' 

■f Joane-got up and; .walked to the -lyindqW.: She,-: 
was:heginning to get a little tired of her own :un* 
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diluted company, and iiiolined to try and. draw; 
Miss Cable into conversation when slie hrongM 
lierineals. , 

For Joane was left ‘ iiionarcli of all alie surveyed,’ 
Mrs Elliot and her companion had driven off the 
previous morning in Lady Bebington’s carriage, Miss 
JIacey sitting witli; her back to the horses, though 
it aLvays made her feel ill ; but distinetiona must 
he observed. Nothing had hapjjened at the last 
: jnoinent to prevent the departure, as Joane in her 
' .aiAiety had .feared. They were gone, and she had 

■ till Wednesday at : least to enjoy being her own 
mistress. . She had taken long rambles by sea 

: and .shore, scrambling over her meals and being 
nut all .she could; but; yet she w.as not guite 
satisfied, and began to fear that, like all much- 
desired hodiis, her holiday was going to prove 
: disappointing. 

; ' ■ The time was passing just the same as if it were 

■ iheihg taken full advantage of; almost before she 

could Iqok round her aunt would be back and the 
old dreary routine would recommence. 

: She felt restless and unsettled. She had in- 
haled the scent of ‘ Captain ’ Cable’s tobacco, heard 
; Ilia measured footfall, and caught distant glimpses of 
liisistalwart figure, hut that was all; and it was 
partly to walk off her undefined disappointment 
that Joane desired the expedition to a distant 
ohiireh that evening; 

; She .determined to start; in good time, and very 
soon, in her Bond Street hat and dainty garments, 

. she;, set . forth. She did not look up as she closed 
tliAgate ; though,, as the Cables lived at the back 
of; the house, there was small olmiice of auy one. 
seeing her if; she had. The path led along the 
.cliff:plainly:;enoiigh. The sun was shining on the 
sea’s .broad : expanse ; its gentle wash against the 
lieach ; below ■ sounded soothingly. Joane ; walked 
briskly ; though the. evening was warm. She was 
angry with herself for having given a thought: to 
the sailor, and her self-love was hurt. Although 
he was beneath, her in station, he had evidently not 
been flattered by her notice. 

. 1 , . She felt sorry for her friendliness.. Perhaps 
::i Aunt . Mamie was^^^ri She ought to have re- 
i;4 memhered the difference between them. 

For some way the path kepi a safe distance from 
;; .;!the :edg,e of the cliff, hut; at a sudden turn it changed 
.jl-and.ran.to within a couple of feet of the brink, and 
:;a;,th;e;clLffe .grew jagged and serrated, leaving at places | 
Still loss space between the narrow path and the 
•'edge,, . 

’ . ' 04 the ofiiEsr hand, was a corn-field which was 
'protected by a fence, so there was no getting farther 
jiijand. , , . 

, doahe stood still, aghast. She had never had a 
good head for oHmbing, and the abrupt ending to 
her^ safe road straefc her with dismay. Again and 
again she measnieithe distance between the zigzs^ 
edge of the cliff wjth her eye, and her heart sickened. 
She could never get up' the courage to pursue it. 
But what could hfe done?' ,_To go back meant to 


give up the chance of the expedition, and to give 
it up when she must be more than half-way to the 
church ! It was too disappointing. She glanced 
despairingly at the fence, which just here was of 
high park-palings with nothing to catch hold of 
as a support, and then back at the shimmering, 
restless sea so far below, and she shuddered. It 
was in vain she apo.strophised herself as weak 
and. foolish. She could have cried with vexation. 
There was nothing, for it but to turn hack igno- 
minionsly; 

She turned abruptly and came face to face with 
Jim Cable. 

He had walked lightl}^ on the grassy path, and 
the noLse of the sea grating on the shingle had 
deadened his footsteps. 

Joane started, and for just a moment could not 
speak. 

He raised his cap and was passing on when, in 
desperation, she lifted her eyes appealingly. ‘I 
can’t get on,’ she said. 

‘ Tired, miss ?’ he replied cheerfully. 

She shook her head. ‘No, not a bit ; only it is 
ver}’- stupid of me, hut I can’t— -I daren’t go along 
that path BO near the edge. It makes my head 
swim to think of it; and— and yet I .want to go 
to Overing Church— and , 

‘Why, let ine help you,’ he said promptly.' 

‘ Overing Church ? That is just where I’m steering 
for.’ 

‘Is itl’ Joane was ashamed. of heiv vpice;. 
betrayed the exultant joy she was feeling, 

‘Take toy arm,’ he said quietly, just as; Jdarie' 
imagined he would have encouraged any of his 
poor frightened passengers when the ship was going 
down and there were only a few minutes to get to , 
the boats. She took it. Such a fine, strong arm it 
■was, in that blue-serge sleeve. 

‘Now, shut your eyes,’ he said, ‘and trust to 
me.’ 

She obeyed, and they moved on. 

‘Is it far like this ? ’ she asked once. 

‘No, not much farther,’ he answered cheerfully. 

She would not have cared if it had extended all 
the way to Overing Chureb. 

‘Tliere, now, look,’ he said. 

Joane ojiened her eyes. The path had got a 
more reasonable distance from the edge ; hut before 
them yawned a wide ravine, sto|)ping all farther 
progress straight ahead. : ; 

‘This is the Gap,’ he said. ‘NoW: we must taok: 
about and starboard the helm.’ 

The smiling country stretched inland. Their ■way 
led through a field of beans, the delicious odour 
of .which scented: the air .with sweetness. Bright 
. scarlet poppies flaunted among their , gay green 
leaves, and .little . hrillianti pimpernels: with wide- 
open eyes gave promise.: of another fine: day on the 
morrow. Oh, how beautiful it all was ! How fair 
the world was. when; you got; away from fashion’s 
.narrow: round: and . into the heart , of the; country ! 
Joane had never realised it so before. She walked 
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on. With a blush of recollection, fshe withdrew her 
arm, and they went on together. 

‘ I don’t want to inflict my company upon you, 
miss,’ said the sailor a little awkwardly ; ‘but I 
could be a guide.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t go. I like to have you,’ she answered 
naively. ‘And — and — please don’t call me mias. 
You are quite as good as. I am.’ 

‘Miss — I mean Miss Elliot ! ’ he exclaimed, red- 
dening. 

‘Well, ,so you are. You are some good in the 
world ; you have saved liv^es, and given an 
example of bravery and devotion; and — yes; I 
will say it, Mr Cable — and here am I, no use at 
all to any one.’ 

‘No, no, Miss Elliot, you must not say that. 
Why, W’hat would the old lady — 1 beg your pardon, 
I mean your aunt — do without you ?’ 

‘ Oh, she could manage as well without me a.s with 
me if she chose,’ replied Joaiie. ‘ But don’t let us 
spoil this glorious evening talking about mj’- dreary 
lot. Let me forget it while I can.’ 

The .sailor glanced at her concernedly. ‘I am 
sorry if j'ou’re not happy, miss,’ he said simply. 

‘ It is a bit dull for you, I expect.' 

‘ Dull is not the word,’ she said. 

‘But perhaps— well, mo.gt likely — I suppose,’ he 
went on rather awkwardly, ‘ you ’ll be married one 
of those days,’ 

Joahe shook, her head. ‘Oli no, .1 shall never 
be married,’ she said decidedly. ‘I have neither 
money nor beauty, and the men in society I 
meet with do not work to support a wife ; they 
look out for a wife with money to support tliem 
in idlenes.s.’ 

‘That’s not a very manly way of going about it,’ 
answered the sailor indignantly. 

‘Npi it’s not. . But they are not manly. They 
are poor, effeminate, luxurious, self-indulgent crea- 
tures, not worthy of the name of men, whose only 
object is pleasure, and who have never had a serious 
thought or worthy aim in the whole course of their 
e.xisteiioe. No ; sooner than marry such a one as 
1 desoribed,’ said Joane passionately, ‘ I would wed 
the labourer who; works in the fields, and who at 
least fulfils the Divine command of, earning Ms 
bread in the sweat of his brow.’ 

Jim Cable flushed, and seemed as if he were 
about to speak, but refrained ; and , Joano, colour- 
ing at her own vehemence,, hastened to change, the, 
subjeet.h,/.. 

‘ I believe I can catch; a glimpse of the church. ; 
tower,’ she said. , ’ , 

‘ Yes, you ’re right,’ replied her Oonipanioh, looking 
in the direction she indicated. ‘ You ’d make a good , 

“ lookout,” Miss Elliot.’ ; ' 

, Joaue smiled happily, and they went on along the;, 
stony fleid^path, which soon afterwards ended - at a- 
stile. Joane’s cavalier, assisted her over .this: and ■ 
down some steep steps into a lane— a shady lane,; 
with high banks on either side, mid . hedges ;wliere, ; 
.; wild-rose and honeysuokle bloomed. , PASY*!. ; Y; K;;.y 


Then came a turn in the road, and a yilinge green, 
a pond, and the red-brown tiled roof of the church , 
hove into view. 

‘Let us ait together,’ whispered Joaue shyly 
as they passed through the lichgate side "by- 
side. 

‘With pleasure, miss,’ he replied; and the next 
minute they were in the nnisty-, smelling , isoroh, 
with the ‘ Tahle of Aflhiities ’ in faded gilt letters 
facing them, and a narrow blue-baize door on their 
left. 

Jim Cable pushed this open and revealed a iliglit 
of steep wooden stairs. 

‘ There ’s a nice, quiet seat up here,’ he said 
softly ; and Joaue, her heart beating fust at tlie 
novelty and adventure of it all, followed where 
he led. Tlie stairs soon took an abrupt turn, 
and they were in a little oak gallery where the 
organ stood. 

’ ‘Captain’ Cable evidently knew the gcograpihy of 
the building. He ushered his companion into a 
tiny square piew, flanked by the organ on one side 
and the wall of the stairs on the other. There was 
just room for tlium both to sit, and, though in the 
rather dusty corner they were screened from obser- 
vation, they had a good view of the body of the 
church below. 

Joane had a very dim idea of the service. She 
knew that they knelt alone together on musty 
matting hassocks and held one Lilliputian hymn- 
hook between them, his brown thumb and her 
white one holding the opposite pages ; and by-and- 
by the old vicar began his drowsy sermoip and it 
grew dusky in the loft-pew, and presently some one 
dropped a hook with a resounding noise, and Joane 
started in alarm, and the sailor caught hold of her 
hand reassuringly, and— and she grew hot at the 
remembrance of it— and kept it in las firm clasp till 
the sermon ended. 

• Oh 1 it was not like anything that had ever hap- 
pened before. Joane, with fast-beating heart and 
lowered eyelids, tried to realise that. it was herself 
at all. What would Aimt Mamie say ? Wiat would 
the shade of the great-grandmother— at who-se 
entrance into the village, church all the rustic 
congregation had been; wont ; M rise, and do obei- 
sance— say ? She was a renegade Joane Elliot, and 
unworthy of her august ancestors. 

The sermon ended. The last hymn was given 
out Slowly, .mournfully, its plaintive strains, rang , 
on the air : 

, .Brief life is liSre our portion, 

Brief soiTOW, 6liort-}ived care. 

It brought the tears to Joane’s eyes. Brief life ! 
Oh, why should people not enjoy the little span 
they had ?, i Wliy should false barriers and, man’s 
yhhvtihditioiia spoil it for them ? 

It was darker now-, very ; darlc, in the . little, 
.ifiddemawaylliew, heads had to he 

brought very close together over the tiny hymn.-, 
book. 

Then the rustic congregation shuffled and clattered 
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dowa the aisle, and Joane and her companion 
groped their way down the narrows dark ; stairs, 
through the blue-haizs door with its dull brass 
nails, into, the scented evening air ontside. Past 
the sunken gravestones with the nettles and long 
grass growing between them, and their worn inscrip- 
tions long ago effaced hy scales of golden lidien, 
they einei’gdd into the dusty lane. 

‘There is another way home,’ said the sailor, 
pausing a moment outside the lichgate, ‘through 
the wood; hut it’s a bit longer. Which will you 

‘Through the wood,’ faltered Joane so faintly 
that he had to bend his head to hear. 

. ‘This way, then,’ he said. They soon left the 
few tumble-down cottages, and a little brisk walk 
brought them to the wood. 

The weather-beaten, blue-painted gate clanged-to 
behind them with a sound as if some of its bars 
were loose, and then their feet were on the soft, 
inoss-grown path, and Jim Cable took Joane’s band 
hpHly and slipped it through his arm. 

■She said nothing. It was no doubt the manner 
of courtship in his class of life, and she liked it. It 
was sweet to. feel herself taken possession of and 
mastered. , , . 

Oh, if it . were only a dream which could not last, 
and; if there must be a cold awaking on the morrow, 
lef her dream while she could ! 

*i 'wondered what had become of you, miss,’ 
saidiMiSs , Gable as Joane, entered the parlour at 
Sea. , .iV’^iew, : where her cold supper was awaiting 
!ieiv:.-‘I began to think you’d got lo.st. But 
you Took all the better for your long ■ walk. I 
have ; never seen you with such a colour since 
you’ve been here.’ , 

Joahe. made some incoherent remarks about the 
beauty: of the scenery, and then Miss Cable lit the 
lamp, and she sat dmvn to the table. But it was 
impossible to ;eat,' and as soon as she was alone 
she got tip and patrolled restlessly about the room. 
With, the return to Sea View, and the sight of 


Mrs Elliot’s belongings scattered about, came the 
recollection of all the conventionalities with which 
she .was shut in. Chill doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of her evening’s adventure came creeping 
over her in the inevitable reaction from her former 
abandon. 

She tried not to think, and taking up, one after 
the other, the few books which, at her request, Miss 
Cable hod unearthed from her modest library that 
afternoon, she tried to turn her attention to their 
contents. But they were not engrossing : The Wide, 
Wide World, Pilgrim’s Progress, The Sinner Saved, 
and an old edition of Bloomfield. 

It was while glancing at this last, her eyes wander- 
ing aimlessly over the brown, damp-spotted page.s, 
that some words arrested her attention. They were 
in the address to a spindle used by the poet’s mother, 
and ran thus : 

We spill, vain threads, and dream, and strive, and die, 
'With sillier things than spindles in our hands. 

Vain threads ! Yes, that was what her life had 
been hitherto ; spinning of vain threads which left 
nothing to show for it. 

What was all the narrow round of social etiquette 
in which her days were passed but a spinning of 
vain threadsi What would, it be but that to the 
end? ,' 

She flung the book from her with its self-accusing, 
lines, and walked over to the window. .The: .cool ■ 
air, s'ft'eet-scenled from the miguonette-hed benbathj: : 
came in refreshingly. The sea’s , gentle ninriUtir, ' 
sounded like a benediction. 

Overhead the stars were oomiug out, and the 
majesty and solemnity of the night was over 

.an,'"' 

How small, in the face of the grandeur of nature, 
seemed the trivial class-distinctioiis man had made ! ' 
How unworthy of serious consideration t And, yet 
old habits and considerations are hard to break, and 
are apt to be clung to even after we have proved 
their worthlessness. Vain threads indeed 1 But all 
too strong is their entanglement, 
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By T. H. S. Escott. 
N the year that he had finished 
Kenel/n. GhilKngly, . and newly : ar- 
’ rived from Paris, where he had 
; : 0 ollected material for his ; next 
novel, The Parisfims, Bulwer .Lytton, 
after hia evening /practice,, was 


chatting with some visitors, who happened to 
include the present writer, in the great drawing- 
room at Knebworth. The immense amount of 
work, both in reading and writing, continued by 
him to the close of his life is to be explained 
by the strictly methodical disposition of his time. 
Whether in his Hertfordshire home, in. London, at 


Paris or . Torquay, he seldom satv his house-gue.st,s, 
and never his local visitors, till the evening.; 'He 
remained invisible before the dinner-gong sounded, 
or; was seen but fitfully as' he crossed a passage, 
wrapped; In a dressing-gown. -iA. little after 7 p.m. 
(magnifloently groomed, in evening-dress' of the 
most /fashionable cut) he came forth from the hands 
of his valet: to /meet ; his guests in salooiti 
After . the meal we all .adjoUrned , to the. drawing- 
room, in whose centre was a large and ; m 

fortable divan or lounge.;; This formed the host’s . 
throne tUl the hqurffor /retiring. T Here he ■ sihoked;;. 
the longest and largest Turkish pipe moat of ns 
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had ever seen. Between the pnffs he often answered 
q^uestions, and more rarely volunteered a remark. 
Such county acquaintance.? as wished to a|)proach 
the Squire of Enebworth — which, like Disraeli in 
Buckinghamshire, it pleased him to pose as — were 
received in audience after dinner or not at all. 
One of these gentlemen, on the occasion now 
recalled (the business pa,rt of the interview con- 
cluded), happened to take out from an ornamezital 
bookcase, which he had been examining, one of 
Lord Lytton’s novels, absently (and, as it seemed, 
ill rather an interrogative tone) repeating aloud its 
title— r/ie Last of the Barons, or The Last of the 
Tribunes, I forget which. In a moment Lytton 
aroused himself and rejoined, with some feeling 
in his voice, ‘Yes ; and if things go on as they 
are in France and England I shall try yet to 
write the Last of the Squires.’ The caller who 
elicited this literary threat seemed to be one of the 
novelist’s maternal relatives (whom, ratlier than the 
Bulwers, Lord Lytton facially resembled), a country 
gentleman in the home counties, whose house stood 
somewhere between Brocket and Hatfield. Theatri- 
cally fond of display in his perison and in his private 
life, the author of The Caxtons was the soul of 
prudence and thrift in all matters of expenditure. 
The gentleman whom he addressed might apparently 
have sat for the portrait of Hazcldean in My Novel. 
With his house in Queen’s Gate and hia guests in 
Hertfordishire, Lytton affected to think he might 
be outrunning the constable and auicidally disre- 
garding the economies becoming small landowners 
when agricultural times were bad. The same 
wholesome advice to the same class might have 
been detected in the very earliest of his domestic 
fictions. The Uncle Jack of The Oaxtons, v/ho 
has exhausted himself and impoverished his 
family by his open-handedness, may be taken as 
represeiiting a , small squire who has tried to live 
with territorial plutocrats or company-promoting 
capitalists. 

That tendency has limited itself neither to Bulwer 
Lytton’s eountj’-, to his own epoch, nor to any one 
part of the three kingdoms. When, many years ago, 

I made niy first , pilgrimage to the stock-sight of 
tourists at Rome, the Tivoli of to-day, ITprace’s villa 
belonged to and Was inhabited by a small landed 
proprietor of the middle-class, who combined the. 
simplicity of a peasant’s life, with a scholar’s refine- j 
men t and a bachelor’s eye for comfort. He . had, 
however, a little family, whom he was , training up' 

, to Ilia own yeoman-like existence. In the course, 
of time the frugal father was ■ succeeded by a son 
who lived on a larger scale. : The building and, the 
orchards to which the Roman poet liad welcomed 
MEcoenas, and which their modern po.ssei3s6r ;,had 
inherited from a long line of middle-class ancestors, 
began, with other property, to be enoiunbered. ; ; The , 
last time that I visited Tivoli, I, suppose some : 
,:half-a-generation ago, ; Horace’s Villa (seemed .a?, 
.fragment of spectacular antiquity, a sort of Mecca', 
for American and British trippers, in the hajidshf , 


a care-taker, like Shakespeare’.? cottage at Stratford- 
on-Avon. . The whole place had become the property 
of a Paris financier named, I believe, Lambert, who 
-talked about erecting, in full view of headlong Auio 
and snow-dad Soracte, a chfttean, no doubt after 
the newest Champis-Elysee-s pattern. 

Something of the same fate may be said to have 
overtaken the Hertfordshire home of the Lyttonk, 
inside which the most variously accomplished of 
Victorian litterateurs uttered his warning remark. 
The Bulwers, before intermarrying with the Hert- 
fordshire Lyttons, had been settled in Bast Anglia, 
formerly not more famous for its breed of turkeVvS 
than of squires. These country gentlemen, whose 
convenient but mode.9t mansions were surrounded 
by a few acres of park, or rather trimly kept grazing 
ground, flourished in their own quiet fashion till 
the close of the nineteenth century. The province 
near to the Bulwers’ native Norfolk — Essex— con- 
tained till the autumn of 1903 a oharactei’istic 
representative of that old school. Thomas Kemble 
of Runwell Hall came into this world just a 
twelvemonth in advance of Wellington’s victory at 
Waterloo, in the year which witnessed the first con- 
junction of the English and Prussians in Holland, fol- 
lowed by their defeat before Bergen-op-Zoom. That, ' 
too, was the year of the first Peace of Paris, and of the 
State visit paid to the Prince Regent at the Brighton 
Pavilion by the allied Sovereigns ; the year in which 
the hurning of Washington was avenged hy the over- 
throw of the English expedition on Lake Champlain. 
Shortly after this the Treaty of Ghent brought to , 
a close the second war between Great Britain and 
her transatlantic kinsmen; but the ports which ' 
it was one of the objects of that ivar to open Vyera 
still closed. Kemble of Runwell had not begrln 
to cut his teeth when the Liverpool administra- , 
tion pa-ssed the .Bill prohibiting imported wheat 
while the coat was less than eighty: shillings; a 
quarter. In that epoch of high prices, high 
Toryism, High Churchraanship tempering some- 
thing like Court paganism, the squire of . Runwell 
was brought up to believe that to put away three 
bottles of port after dinner ivitlioiit turning a hair 
and to ride straight as a die to ‘hounds during a 
forty minutes’, run without shirking a fence was 
the distinctive mark of an English gentleman. The 
nobler articles of that creed, he oontinued to practise 
till well into the last deoade of his. existence, al- 
though a feeling of : duty to the British constitution 
in Church and.State interfered, with the , three-bottle 
, performance. An absstemious liver in many convivial 
companies, , this ■ grand bid man of East Anglia, with , 
his memorably' handsome face, his brain and his 
body both . made oil the same big principles, never 
missed a meethf , the hounds, a day ' at the Chelms- 
ford market, or , a day on the Chelmsford bench.. 
His ilo'cai-'importanoe: and shrewd, business-like. 
.'aptitudes brought, him many : requests to, enter 
iParliainent.', But , siUcS: represeutative government 
had -been comiRetcd by the Grey Reform Act of 
( ;l83%,,::Mr, .:Eemble held, p^^ to have become- 
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iiiipossiblii for an Englisli couiitry gentlBman.-: The 
new wealth, he said, had ruined the old acres. The 
aristocracy of wealth, attracting in an alliance 
suicidal for the latter the aristocracy: of birth, 
might yet go near to ruin the qountry. 

The death of the Esses worthy nearly , coincided 
with that of the daughter of a House which had been 
for generations syuonymons with squirearchal rule 
in western England. The mother of the Somerset- 
shire baronet Sir .Alesander Hood, promoted in 
1903 to he Ghief Whip at 'St Stephen’s, the widow 
of the third Sir Ale.'cander Hood, was the daughter 
of the head of a whole dynasty of West Anglian 
scpiirea With old Sir Peregrine Acland of Pairfield 
disappeared an historical :mouument in the shape 
of a man. Born in a station titularly above the 
east-countryman Kemble, this Somerset stpiire re- 
sembled his Essex contemporary in the sturdiness 
: of his principles, the kindly .stoicism of his charac- 
ter, and the simplicity of his life. Eielding’s friend 
Ealph Allen of Prior Park, Bath, was Squire All- 
worthy’s undoubted original. With less reason 
probably, another member of the Allen family has 
been identified with Sir Roger de Ooverley. But 
for, the period in which he lived, Sh" Peregrme 
Acland might have given Addison the idea of 
the character. Sir Peregrine, Bice Kemble of Hmr- 
well, hunted almost to the last. He had always 
avoided, London as much .as possible for economical 
reasons, though one at least of his ancestors had 
been a personage in : the political circles of St 
James’s, and Mayfair — had, indeed, in 1812 helped 
to found .Grillion’s Club with the objeot of bringing 
together in friendly intercourse the leading meiiibers 
of the two piartiea in the State. Avoiding the ex- 
pense of a. town house, Sir Peregrine Uved in modestly 
feudal state in his family house set in a park slowly 
sloping down towards the Bristol Channel. An 
instance of that nerve which seemed as strong at . 
eighty as: it had been at eighteen is worth mention- 
ing. He -was sitting at the head of his table, at a 
Efew Year’s Day dinner ; suddenly one of the gtrests, 
a military officer of distinguished appearance but 
of loose habits, sitting a few paces off from his host, 
said excitedly to him,, ‘ Sir Peregrine, sharpen your 
.csrving-lcnife, for one of Us must die,; let us toss up 
which it shall he.’ The, overhearing ladies began to 
.faint, sink on the iLoor, Or rush panic-stricken from 
the room. Only the aged .baronet remained perfectly 
calm. Beckoning ::hi3 butler to him, he .whispered, 
'Ddwium tremens.^ Golouel - — — would like to go 
to his room.’ Quiet was immediately restored,’ and 
. the dinner continued as if nothing imuanal; had hap-/ 
.pened. A tenants’ ball .ioUdwed, opening with a 
;;qnadrilte, which Sir Peregrine did not walk through, 
afenJ^avith hia.housekee|)er ,as partner, danced scmpu- : 
tously in every step as if he had been the ‘little 
hoy’ whose days were passed in solitary waltzing in 
Mr Turveydrop’s academy. 

To-day the old Acland house, Eairfield, is in- 
imbited, if at all, by an agent, the entire properly- 
having passed to> the Aoland-Hood.s of St Andriea. 


A like process, if often for Very different reasons, is 
going forward on thesmall demesnes without number 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. Those 
who know Moiiand’s paintings of country Bfe 
are familiar with a scene that may be briefly de- 
scribed. It is a September evening ; the master of 
the manor house in the foreground has just returned 
from a morning’s shooting, accompanied by his single 
gamekeeper and a boy. The results of the day’s 
sport are spread out ou the lawn before the squire’s 
wife and ehUdreii. They consist of a brace or two 
of partridges, a rabbit or two, and perhaps soinethiiig 
else. A pretty Hush of pride mantles the lady’s 
face as she gazes admiringly on the proofs of 
her husband’s prowess. As for her little son and 
daughter, they dance in an ecstasy of delight round 
the spoils of the paternal gun. Tli e sportsman him- 
self looks with a certain complacency and modest 
pride at the trophies of his skill, as who should say, 

‘ Yes, it is indeed a wonderful bag ; but to patience 
and cunning of aim nothing is impossible.’ Wliile 
a country member, Disraeli in the House of Commons 
W'asonce taunted with the servility of his constituency 
and their decline in patriotism since the days when 
Hampden was escorted to ’Westminster by a body- 
guard of yeomen from the vale of Aylesbury. 

‘ The honourable gentleman asks me where ; are 
those three hundred Buckinghamshire freemen to- 
day. Why, Mr Speaker,’ came the retort,: where . 
shoidd they be but in Buckinghamshire . itself ! 
And they still return in him .who now addresses 
you a constitutional anember to the: House of,. 
Commons.’ ,' r 

. If in a similar strain it be inquired where, in the 
twentieth century, is to be found the gunning squire 
on the modest but not unpicture.sqiie scale painted 
by old-world artists, an analogous, answer to 
Disraeli’s could not be given. Neither amid the 
Ghiltenis nor under the Cotswolda, amid the 
Somersetshire Quantooks nor in any other nook of 
the United Kingdom, does there survive the manorial 
marksman whom Morlaud loved to depict. As for 
his latest descendant, he has lately puUed down the 
plain, comfortable old Tudor mansion which sufficed 
for so many generations of his predecessors ; he 
has constructed a staring brand-new cliSteau, as he 
calls it, something between a millionaire’s detached 
villa on the Thames and the new Great Babylon 
Hotel in Grosveiior Square, in emulation perhap.s 
of a regiment of the Semitic capitalists, whose - 
encampments somewhere in ' the : neighbourhood 
glitter with gold and marble , under the noontide 
sim. : Just at present this latter-day fepresentatife : 

, of ancient hut not great territorialists is much 
oeenpiedi At last hiS: good lady’s wish is to he 
realised. Royalty has actually promised, when 
visiting some sporting Israelite in the next county, 
to come and shoot the coverts Umt: were the pride 
of: Morland’s squire. Here, then,'is at least one, and 
probably the most significant, explanation of /the 
fact that the country gentlemen of the old school 
typified by those already mentioned, a Kemble in 
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tlie east 01 ’ ail Acland in tlio wesfc, might be counted 
perhaps on the fingers of one hand, at most of 
two. The most characteristic .specimen of the 
order that two generations had known, Joseph 
Warner Henley, disappeared from St Stephen’s 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Two others of the same class had preceded Henley 
into retirement— one the grandfather of the nearly 
unrewarded officer who held his own in the recent 
war .so gallantly at Kiinherloy against the enemy 
without and Mr Cecil Ehodes within ; the other 
the Cornish baronet Sir Cliarles Sawle. Both the 
latter and his Devonshire colleague, Treliawke 
Kekewioh of Peamore, socially and politically 
belonged to the breed of men who created , repre- 
sentative goverumeht. 

Before the town M.P.s came into existence 
the shire-knights, with themselves as its inspi- 
ration and its backbone, had organised the 
Plonse of Commons. They were seldom or 
never men of great wealth, whether arising from 
land or from commercial ventures. But being of 
good descent, they were in natural sympathy with 
the smaller peers of the Upper House on the one 
hand, and were favourably regarded by the trading 
representatives at St Stephen’s on the other. Some 
of the Stuart kings, conscientiously oonoemed for 
the morals of their parliamentary subjects, dis- 
couraged the commoners from bringing up with 
them from their 'several countries’ their wives 
and children for the Westminster session. For 
centuries after this the elected of the people 
seldom made a dome.stic e.xodus from their pro- 
vincial homes when the Houses mot. The senator 
himself of the personal variety just mentioned 
had a bedroom in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
near to the University Club, or in some contiguous 
thoroughfare, ilis family might come up to town 
for a little shopping, or for a visit to the opera or 
the theatre. If so, they stayed with friends or at 
an inn — unless, indeed, they were accommodated 
with a ‘ shake-down ’ beneath the roof where pater- 
familias lodged. Even to-day the successor of this 
■old-world M.P. may he without a town house in 
a fashionable quarter. But unless he bij without 
wife and daughters also, he mil not save much. 
The polite .system which his earlier jiredeoessor knew 
was comparatively small and select; its London: 
amusements lay within the narrow limits, of the 
season ; beginning in the spring, they were att over , 
before the end of summer. In the; 'twentieth 
century some kind of metropolitan ptograninie w 
in full swing all the , year round. The society; 
papers have brought the remotest wives and : 
daughters of Arcadia into touch with the smart, 
Americanised, shamefully extravagant .capitiil 
on the Thames which has replaced the British 
Babylon of our forefathers. The town hofise of 
■ the Palrnerstoirian.M.P. often stood in Bloomsbury 
or , in one of the streets off the Strand. If the 
senator of King Edward’s reign can afford anyh 
establishment in the: capital, femihine: pressure ;. 


probably will not he wanting to procure the sub- 
stitution for the old-fashioned tenement of an 
expensive fiat in a desirable district. That accom- 
plished, the popular repiresentative is committed 
to . a course of expenditure likely to encumber 
permanently the family acres. As a fact, this is 
what has been going on since the middle of the 
yietorian era. 

One of the consequences is the decimation of the 
smaller squirearchy, which never flourished more 
at 'Westminster than during the fifty years follow- 
ing the first Eeform Act. It is the old story of 
the competition between the earthen and the brass 
vessels. Some country gentlemen, enriched by 
mining royalties or by commercial transactions, 
have successfully held their own through all vicis- 
situdes. When resources of this sort have been 
wanting, one of two things has been apt to follow. 
The more prudent, if not refusing entirely to be 
Parliament-men, have known .London only as a 
frugal bachelor may know it. The less cautious, 
after a limited period of exuberant display, have 
been overtaken by the long night of inevitable 
eclipse. That experience is not confined to those 
parts of the kingdom associated with the very 
repiresentative country gentlemen already spoken 
about in detail. Not only on both sicle.5 of the 
Tweed and of St George’s Channel is this .movement 
in, progress, but it exists throughout Europe, and 
especially in those countries’ whose social life, . a.s, 
in Hungary, is closely assimilated to our own. 
The manor house has passed into the hands of, 
the lawyer or hanker. Its normal oecupiants, his ' 
clients, are at some English watering-pilaoe wliefe: 
rent and education are cheapi, or in some French 
or Belgian country town. 

About all this there is nothing new or perhaps, pief- 
manent. In 1846 the gentlemen of Englauil In and 
out of Parliament were said to be ruining tliemselyes 
and entailing calamity on their descendants by the 
speculations which pireceded the railway maniap and 
particularly by high play at London clithst : In: the 
year just mentioned Sir Eohert .Peel apippinted ■ the 
committee which inquired into the gamingpiractices 
and resorts of the day. The huilding at the; northern 
end of St James’s Street .which nmd: to he Crock- 
ford’s within, the memory of middle-aged men, has 
since been known as the .Wellingtoh Eestaufant and 
as the Argus Club. , To-day: it is . the peyonshire 
Club. , Under Lord Palmerston’s .expert chairman- 
ship, this committee of the last century > stafted 
its . investigations ffoml" and ..centred them .round, 
Crockford’si, ■ .That institution ,:s6oh afterwards dis- 
appeared. The evidence taken levealed an amazing 
state of things— a craze for all sorts of .speculation 
quite as widespread and ruinous as that: which; some 
censors declare exists to-day. : 

.. Witness after witness in his examination, testified 
to the havoc and poverty that, hundreds' of county 
families.might, with too good reason, attribute to 
:thei'pMace of : pilay : whose windows looked out on 

Through their .own 
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recklessness and folly the country gentlemen in all 
parta had no doubt been heavily hit. They or tlieir 
sons profited by the lesson. Whatever in. the way ; 
of position had been lost was recovered. While 
Prince Albert lived, the squire whom Morlwid 
knew and painted remained as representative and 
puissant a personage in, the Victorian House of/ 
Oominohs as he could not hut he till the aforesaid 
J. W. : Henley took his weU- remembered comer 
seat for the last time, and in his guttural Mid- 
land accent declared, 'Sooner than this measure 
should pass, Mr Speaker, I would lie on. my hack 
all day in a .field and call “.Pudge.”’ 

Brewers and bankers, men of hideous omen. 

Enormous fellows with immense abdomen, 

Plashy direotora with their diamond rings: 

Suoh is the sum of our Stt hundred kings. 

The quotation, which comes: from the late 
Mortimer Collins, is worth preserving, because the 
lines graphically, as briefly, depict the transforma- 
tion of, the Westminster interior since the squire- 
archal era. 

Disraeli delighted in 2 >laying the lord of the manor 
at Htighenden. Occasionally, in the long vacation, 
he would run up to Loudon without divesting him- 
self, of his bucolical costume. It then required the 
combined pressure of the dukes of his party to induce 
him to Substitute an ordinary suit for the blazing 
knickerbocker costume which, with a many-coloured 
waiStcibat, formed his idea of the dress of ‘the fine 
old English gentlemen, all of the olden time.’ Later 
in hiklife, during the dandified dining-ont period 
: that iinmediately preceded his death, the statesman 
aooomraodated his ways and his toilet to the fashion- ■ 
able financier’s model. Politically, the leaders by ■ 
whom , he was followed piroyed as indifferent as 
Disraeli had . begun to be to the mere country 
gentleman at St Stephen’s. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
though: born into their number, was soon trained 
into the official quire and simple. The same might 
he said of Sir Michael Hicks-Beaoh. In other cases 
where, like Mr Henry Chaplin, extra-territorial 
: meaiis have enabled the squire to he a sportsman, 
he has merged his :identity in that of the fashionable 
London set. Like, in this respect only, to Lord ■ 
Randolph Churchill, the. Premier of 1904 prefers: 
the provincial palaces of millionaire hosts, whether 
in or out of Parliament, to the rural homes of the 
I country gentleman as they still exist in fiction, and 
which till theEdwardian epochhad not. quite vanished 
i/from soeial or parliamentary life. lErom the, analogy.:, 
of the Peelite period and the extant text of the ,- 
/Qtookf ord committee report,’ one might argue that 
iif it: hB: less in evidence than formerly,' the territo- 
.“Sial, class here: sjtoken. of has: only itself to ::blante. ::: 
Perhaps even 'now it is learning the foUy of its' 
■ways, of overbuilding, overspending, and overliving ■ 
gfifierally. If so, the present term of comparative : 
obscurity for the lesser lairds on either side of the 
Tweed is; not likely to he lasting, . Adversity: may ' 
:kave,,,ainong: its sweet ''Uses’ the salutary, power of 
teaching the 'later representatives of the historic 


stock that made the British Parliament those lessons 
of prudence, self -discipline, and self-respect which, 
if bitter at the time, will he to the learners’ abiding 
profit hereafter. 


THE SONG OF THE CLOCK. 

The autumn leaves fall to the ground, 

The starlings flook for flight ; 

The day is o’er, and g.ather round 
The closing shades of night. 

Another hour, .another day, 

Another summer’s sun 
So stealthily have stole away, 

Dame Nature’s duty done. 

An old arm-chair before the fire, 

The dayliglit on the wane; 

The light and warmth of day eirpire, 

And silence seems to reign, 

Except tho never-ceasing clock. 

It seems its only care 
Is always hoary Time to mock 
By living on for e’ei-. 

Dost thou live on unceasingly 1 
What art thou, awful thing ? 

The timepiece seems to answer me : 

‘'Then, hear the song I sing: 

‘ Thou Imst the gift of mortal breath. 

But I a greater power. 

Thou livest on from life to death, 

But I from hour to hour. 

‘And thou art hound by love and hate,: 

And every mortal tie. 

To tliee the hour coine? soon or late; 

The hour itself nm I. 

‘The hour can sever heart from lieiiit, 

And love from love sublime. 

The hour from time can never part ; 

Thus ever I am time. 

‘That time can crush thou knowest well; 

Thou livest on a sea, 

And thy life’s bark a cockle-shell, 

With weeds of misery. ' 

. ‘The:weeds will swamp thy little life; 

Thou never more shalt saii 
Through imny: storms: and: petty strife 
That sank thy hark .so frail. 

‘And opt of all such obckle-shells' 

. Has time huilt up the chalk, ■ ; ' 

When God, thy Maker, only : dwells, . 
'.//'And/Spirits. only walk. 

‘Thy time i will pome, bi- right or wrong, 

. :And this thou well dost know : 

; It may be sliort, it may be long ; 

: . rButytiine:; alone pan show; : 

The autumn; leaves are:;fialling: fast,. : , 

.,.’/; Withered, /brown/: and sere. / 

;,''A.ll~,anght;of life-— will only" last ' : 

::■/;: ';'To:''dq:'its/'duty here'-'f//''.. ': 

C. J. L. G. 
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By Kathaeine Bukrill. 


IT one of Mrs Hester Ohapone’s letters 
to her niece she tells her, ‘To write 
a free and legible hand, and to 
understand Common Arithmetic, are 
indispensable requisites.’ They may 
have been in 1773 ; I doubt their 
being so in 1904, We have turned the Common 
Arithmetic into Higher Mathematics, but what has 
become of the ‘ free and legible hand ’ 'i Gone, I 
fear, , for ever. We are so accustomed to the appear- 
ance of ‘Crooked-baolced “C” and Tumble-down 
“Di” that ivhen we do receive a really beauti- 
fully Avritten letter we are full of delighted and 
respectful admiration. I once heard the Modern 
large, square, slightly baoltwards-inolined writing de- 
scribed as Gothic 1 . Frequently the expressions used 
are Gothic also, though I sometimes wonder if even 
barbarians would express themselves so hideously. 
‘ We are trying to get irp a dinner and rather want 
yon to come,’ strikes me as hardly being a very 
felicitous way of inviting any one to dine with you. 
Do we ever in this Telephonic, Telegraphic age hear 
the okhfashiohed word Penmanship? Do w'e take 
up our ‘ Elegant pens ’ and indite ‘ elegant epistles ’ 1 
No ; we hurriedly wriggle a stylograph out of .some 
place of oonoealment, give it a shake, and scribble a 
few words on at Letterette ’ or a ‘ Letter Card.’ 

I . do not know whether , children are taught to 
write letters. They certainly ought to be. Things 


much pleasure in accepting.’ Personally I preferred 
the latter, it looked more impo.sing ; but when each 
time I attempted it the letter was torn up and I 
had to embark on another, I soon took to ‘accepts,’ 
I am sorry to say that people constantly use 
‘ accepting ; ’ it always gives me a shock when I 
see it. They could not have spent sad honrs with 
ruled lines, a fine pen (‘ down strokes thick, 
strokes light, pay attention ! ’), trying to avoid 
and smudges, gloomily convinced that, liowever 
well you wrote, it -would have to he rewritten. ; It 
was infinitely more trouble to the governe,ss : or 
parents than if they had written the letters 
selves, but an incalculable benefit to a child. 

I need not say how important it is to impress on 
the tiniest child the absolute neoe.ssity of ahqhce 
answering an invitation. There are dear, delight- 
ful, charming pjeople in the world who do their 
level best to wreck your dinner-parties by, never 
letting you know, till the very last moment,' whether 
they intend to honour (?) you of not. ' If you are 
fairly young and of a forgiving disposition y,on ask 
them again, taking care to enclose, ah addressed 
post card or a prepaid telegraph form. But should 
you be elderly and punctilious in small matters of 
etiquette, you will not invite the charming and 
forgetful guest again. Wlleh people tell me (as if 
it, was, something to be proud of, too !) they never 
write letters ifeel rather sorryfor them ; they must 


have changed so inubh since I was a child that i lose a great- deal of interest and pleasure. I would 
I, feel positively patriarchal. < 'When we: gave a rather add to :life than take away from it, rather 


children’s party we laboriously wrote out the in-ri- 
tations ourselves, and the gue.st; equally laboriously 
; answered it herself^ Now the, mother seems to do, 
all the family writing. : No wonder she invests in; 

, Jiivenile ‘At Home’ and ‘Dance’, cards, I ,:par- 
tioularly rememher the misery I endtired, being an : 
inky child, when I, ana-wered an invitation.: B.iit 
: one' thing was so clearly impressed: .upon, me that-: 
I :ha-ve never forgotten it.,' 1 :was tp ;say ‘acCepts : 
•with mneh pleasure,’ and On no :accourit write ‘ lias '' 
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grow new. branches than lop away e-verything and 
leave a hare trunlc, The leaves and branches pro- 
tect the trunk: from the wind and the storm, 
one can keep her frieiads who does not occasionally 
write letters. Many people are aggrieved , when 
they do not receive letters ; but if you want 
you must write them. Buck :mu3t 
thinking of Wireless : telegraphy when he 
so obligingly to ‘ put a girdle round 
in forty minutes.’ If we cannot 


LETTER-WRITING AND 


SOME 


LETTER-WRITERS. 
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-svitli Puclr, "sve can still twist a rope of letters that 
wiU Tmicl us to friends in all parts of the wwld. It 
is such a mistake tQ entirely lose sight of people ; 
even when they leave the Old Land for the ‘young 
gay countries north an’ sontlij’ we can still keep in 
touch with them. They are not .so very far away. 

Why, Dawson, 

Galls, an’ Mbntfoal— Port Darwin, Timara— 

They’re only just aorosa the road — 

and there are plenty of mails. The dullest little 
spider can sit at home and spin a weh whoso gossa- 
mer filaments will catch the rays of the snn in every 
clime. Should a strand break and be lost, Madame 
Spider can set to work and .spin another. But oli l 
how very dull it must he never to spin any threads 
at all, to have no outlook or interests but our own 
small concerns 1 Make life full, as full as it can 
hold; for pityls sake do not grow morbid and self- 
centred. Wlien you do write letters do not let 
them be wails of misery, all about yourself, your 
troubles, and how greatly you are niiaimder.stood. 
I cannot bear a ‘ nn.sunderstoodite.’ I believe chil- 
dren ara nii.3under.stoocl, because we great big blun- 
dering giants of grown-np.s cannot see with their 
eyes, our stupid ears are closed to the silvered music 
nature and life play for them, and we are too apt 
to forget we were onoe- children oui'selves. Only it 
does not: 'do to dwell on their misunderstoodness. 
Youthful tears are quickly dried— ‘Those happy, 
happy days, wdien I was so miserable.’ What: tears 
we ha^'e all shed over Humphrey Duncomhe ! I 
should bo sorry to think there was any one 
who -could read of ‘Humphie’ making his will, of 
‘ Humphie ’ falling asleep, without a good big chok- 
ing lump In her throat ; yet really he was quite 
a happy, heiilthy, naughty little hoy. :Berhaps it is 
in his very ordinariness that the charni lies. He 
was misunderstood ; ho stands as the tj'pe of ini.s- 
understood childhood for all time, yet he certainly: 
enjoyed himself : thoroughly playing cricket with 
the footman, or riding his poily. The thoughts 
, of youth may be long long thoughts, hut their 
minds are very easily distracted to something else. 
The ‘mi,sunderi5toodites ’ of matnrer years HviU hot 
allow their minds for one moment to he taken offi 
their pwn troubles. ' They are the Gummidges of 
: existence.: It is pleasant to think ofj hut hard to 
‘ hslieve, that at the : Antipode,S- Mrs Gnmmidge he- 
f came ;a sensible, cheerful, useful member of society., 
if li-wonder if people are thinking of Mrs Gummidge 
i, when, they advocate Ool.onial Emigration for our 
ii superfluous women. : Oddly enough gloomy Gum-' 
: midges are rather fond: of writing letters; . Deprass- 
f :ing:, ones: generally. People should always try to 
write oheerMly. Pretend to be cheerful ; pretence 
jnl&s practice, and' practice makes perfection, 
ferteif we have personal misfortxmes to chronicle, 
let us mention them as cheerfully as possible, 

‘ Ab-botssoeu, 29«/4 December 1825. 

‘ Mt Dear Jake, — ^You will be sorry, I think, to 
leam that the cause of ray silence has been sudden 


and severe indisposition. None of my misfortunes 
hap23en like those of any one else, for I, always 
break down at the top of my gallop, and when I 
least expect it. So I was in a manner shot dead on 
Christmas Dfij"-, within Lalf-an-hour after dinner, 
mince-pies in my very throat. The pain was very 
groat, hut it jiroves to be what is called a chronic 
disea.se, which learned word means, I believe, it is 
not a disorder which one immediately dies of, but 
only which, if it visits j'ou frequently, renders life 
little ■worth having. But, as our friend Dr Dickson, 
woiild say, shall we receive good at God’.s hands and 
shall we not receive evil V 

The above extract is from a letter of Sir Walter’s 
to his eldest son’s wife ; it strikes me as fairly 
illiLstrating what I mean. There is no conqDlaining, 
no grumbling; there is even a ‘bit joke’ about tbe 
mince-pies, and there are none of the dreary medi- 
cal details that now-a-days people are so fond of 
inflicting upon you. The last sentence is grand. 
After all, are we always to receive good I Never 
to see the ‘ frowning providence ’ behind which 
the ‘smiling face’ is hidden? As the quaint old 
liynin says : 

The thorn and the thistle around me may grow, 

I would not lie down upon roses helow. 

It is wonderful how taking no notice: of them 
induces thorns to disappear. Cviltiyate thera^^' V 
grumbling, water them with .self-pity, and you will 
soon find yourselves shut in by a prickly hedge* ' 
WiU any one risk the .scratches to dig you .out, ? 
One of our greatest actors, who said he had no 
time to read, was asked, ‘But then how, is it that 
j'ou know everything if jmu never read?’ ‘Ah,’ 
was the reply, ‘yon see, I was born educated.’ 1 
really think some peoj)le are ‘born educated;’ 
certainly there are born letter-writers. What de- 
lightful, witty, sympathetic, letters some jxeoijle 
write 1-— not alwa 3 ts the cle'verest pcojile, but they 
happen to have the knack of putting thing.s in an 
amusing way. Oh, that art of ‘ putting things,’ , 
what a gift it is I I am alwaj'S rather sorry for 
non-writers if they are obliged to write a letter. 
By the expres.3ion of their faces they miglit be 
going to write, with their heart’s blood instead :bf ,:: 
ink. They ' Writhe and frown and groan, 'begin : 
once, twice, three times, and oftener ; each time 
ca.sting the offending sheet of paper on the floor. 
By the end of an hour they are sitting in a sea of 
note-jjaper,: lUce a plucked goose in the centre of its , 
own feathers. .They are more exhausted than if 
they had done a hard dajr’s work. Sometimes the 
results are surjxrisingly good, : for the .one-letter- 
,per-month correspondents know few long-winded 
sentences and no ‘ langraebbit ’ words. : They write 
as they speak — the greate.st charm of all— and xou 
fUl.ln.the punctuation^ while the wearied Scrivener 
rests after his labours. 

:: ..I think long letters ate rather a mistake. ‘Brexdty : 
is the soul of wit;’ only please remember Brevity 
is not the soul of affection, and your family wishes 
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more than three lines witli 'love to all’ and ‘gi-eat 
haste’ as a vind-up. Some yohiig people never 
write at all unless it is to ask for something. They, 
write to ‘Eather’ for a five- 25 ormd note, and. to 
‘ Mother ’ to ‘ please send my pink chiffon at once ; 
there ’s going to be a dance.’ , These jffeasing requests 
are generally on Picture Post Cards. Father professes 
himself quite pleased with a motor-oar standing on 
its head, .and Mother says how very jiretty Marie 
Stndliolme is (though she never heard of her 
before !), and neither of them— Bless them ! — will 
own how much they wish there had been letters. 
How good they are, the.se dear Fathers and Mothers ! 
Truly they give loaves of bread every time and 
never a stone ; and the young things swallow down 
their gifts and never say thank you. 1 do not know 
who was tlie first person to invent Picture Post 
Cards ; I fancy that, like many other things, they 
hailed from German ja To be just, the Gorman ones 
are the most beautiful ; many of them are really 
pictures. But there is little doubt the picture 
j)ost card has slain the last remnant of letter-writ- 
ing that was left among ns. We cannot stand up 
against battalions of views ; against armies of Rotary 
Company photographs of everybody from Crowned 
Heads and Archbishops to the newest chorus girl. 
Post cards are certainly interesting when sent to 
you from foreign jjlaoes, or when they chronicle 
public events; hut you got very sick of post cards 
all picture when, you are. realljf longing for a letter. 
When people tell you they have no time to write 
letters, you may be quite sure they are very idle. 
Busy people, always have time to answer letters. If 
you ryi.sh an answer at once, write to a busy man 
who is rqj to his eyes in work; yon will get an 
answer by return. Write to a woman who lives in 
the heart of the country with nothing to do; you 
are lucky if your questions receive an answer under 
three weeks. Then her excuse will he, ‘I was so 
hirsy.’ ' iKobody in the world is so extremely occu- 
pied as the person who does nothing. Women had 
time to wyrite letters in the Seventeenth Century ; 
wouderfiil letters they werey tOo. Will any one ever 
write again such heautiful letters as those written 
hy Madame de Seyignd ? . Alas ! I fear not, A few 
years ; ago a volume' of Love Letters, was pmhlished 
that compare hut ill with the real Love Letters : 
\vritten in , 1054, Dorothy Osborne would have had 
hut soant sympathy with the Englishwoman’s ‘ How 
it rejoices me to write quite foolish things; to you ! ’ 
It must undoubtedly have rejoiqed her-, because, she 
writes the foolish; things ;so often. :‘Piain sense hut 
seldom leads us far astray ; ’ winsome Dorothy’s feet 
rarely stray from paths of level-headed .common-.', 
.sense. The unfortunate Englishwoman never hriiigs 
Up in Plain Sense Road , at all. She is for ever , 
straying here and there in flowery in eado'svs;; she 
may ; have heeu all very well as what Bawdon : 
Orawley' : calls ‘his inamorato,’ hut she' would ha've 
'.mad'e'.'a'very tiresome, Wife.""'", 

; , Doi'othy writes : ‘ When do yon tlnnfc, of oOihihg'j 
hack ;agaihi I am asking that before yon arO ; at I 


your journey’s end. You will not take it ill that I 
desire it should be soon.’ There i.s more deepj feeling 
in the ‘ I desire it should he soon ’ than in pages aiid 
pages of ‘Dearests’ and ‘Edoveds’ and ‘Come to 
mes’ and ‘Cannot live without yoiis,’ If ‘Blild 
Dorothea’s’ expressions seem rather stiff to our 
modern ears (save us from the Englishwoman’s 
terms of endearment !), it is better to begin with 
‘Sir’ and ‘Yours’ and end with a haijpy marriage, 
than cover pages with sugary kisses and— end in 
nothingness. We know, once she was married to her 
William, ‘ Mild Dorothea ’ wrote in a very different 
strain. From the Hague in 1670 she write.s to ‘My 
Dearest Heart,’ and finishes her letter with ‘ I am my 
best dear’s most affectionate D. T.’ We are glad to 
know, though she herself hardly dared to hope ‘the 
conclusion should prove hai')py,’ that it did, and 
that they spent forty years of harmony together. 
We also know Sir William was ‘all that 'ivas good 
and amiable among men,’ his Dorothy ‘ a good wife’ 
and justly esteemed by her friends and acquaint- 
ances. As for the letters so full of common-sense 
and delicate wit, can we not read them for our- 
selves? 

So men may see wliat once 'W'as womankind 

In the foil' shrine of Dorothea’s mind, i 

Will the .maidens whose minds I hope are also 
‘fair shrines’ try and write as sensible love letters 
as our dear Dorothy? When writing to tile ‘best 
Dear ’ do not let your pens run away with you ; do 
not, like Mr Bingley, allow your ideas to ‘ flow so 
rapidly’ that you have ‘not time to express them 
the lamentable result being that the ‘letters some- 
times convey no ideas at all to my correspondents.’ 
On the other hand, avoid Mr D’Arcy’s words; of. 
four syllables; no wonder his letters were long 1 
The Rev. William Oollims’ letters have become p)ro- 
verbial. When we do not call a letter of : thaiika 
for a visit '‘a board and lodging,’ we call ; it a 
‘Collins.’ His letters are monuments of politeness 
and civility.' Give poor dull Collins his due; if 
obsequious, he was nevertheles-s civil. : i hato my 
doubts whether it is quite piolite to stay 'vvlth peOifle, 
enjoy their hospitality, and then take ho furthoi' 
notice of them till you Write nexhyear hi'htlng you 
are to he in the neighbourhood. I am , told it is ho 
longer smart to write and thank friends for your 
‘ pleasant visit.’ ,• Is there a day coming when smart- 
ness and rudeness wiir he synonymous terras ? . It 
seems to me it .is generally the best horn who are the 
best bred. Where Tommy Snooks writes no word of 
. thanks for aiweek 'end^ Tomnoddy thanks you 
for haying him to.luncheon, I helieve politeness is 
still fashionable and civility, still ‘ good form.’ 

Always acknowledge a present at once.. If ‘Ris 
dat gid eito dird,’ ;ydu give::a hundred times in pleasure 
and gratitude, when yori write at once. When a 
person takes the trouble to give you a present, the ^ 
least you can do is, to he properly grateful. , Children, 
hd'weyer, small, should not he allowed to play witR 
' ,a 'toy: oE' .a doB. ; till . it has been duly, acknowledged. ■ 
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Start this early enough, it becomes such' second 
nature that you could not read a: book given to 
you for ten minutes Unless ymu had already sent 
thanks for it. People who are lazy or . ungrateful 
really give themselves in the end much more trouble 
getting out of why they did not write, than merely 
writing a few lines of thanks. The sooner yon 
unite the shorter the note need be. Another thing, 
always immediately acknowledge money; it may he 
sent to you for a charity, or you may have the luck 


to receive a tip, or^tliis is unlikely — some one may 
pay back what she borrowed from you ! In any 
case write if 23ossible by return of post. Business 
letters must of course be answered at once, especially 
if you are applied to for the character of a servant 
or anything of that kind. How the dawdling, 
dilatory people hash up one’s time ! What oppor- 
tunities are lost not only for the want of a horse- 
shoe nail, but for the want of a little energy and a 
penny stamp ! 


THE CLOSED BOOK* 

CHAPTEH XL. — BV WHICH THE BOOK REMAINS OPEN. 


|UT pmon£. 

I have perhaps related this strange 
episode of my eventful life at too 
great a lengtli already. Yet you, my 
reader, may pardon me when you 
recollect that from out that musty 
envenomed volume. The Closed Book — which may 
he seen by you any day in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, jilaeed by itself in a 
sealed glass case-— there came to me both love and 
fortune in a inannsr entirely unexpected. 

Of the: love, I have already spioken. As to the 
fortune, we found the law of treasure- trove as elastic 
as all the others. You no doubt read the other day 
of the sale of the Borgia emeralds to the wife of 
an: American millionaire through the modimn of 
Gamier the well-known jeweller in the Eue de la 
Paix,;. Paris, and of the high price paid for those 
historic gems. 

If you evince any curiosity regarding the treasure 
of the Abbey of Crowland, you may, if you search, 
discover the altar and certain other objects exposed 
, to view in the British Museum. Two chalices, an 
alms-dish, and a quantity of loose gems remain, by 
amicable arrangement, at Crowland as Mr Mason’s 
share ; while Fred Fenwioke, Sammy Waldron, and 
, Walter Wymau have, of , course, all equally 'partici- 
pated in their great And. The bulk of the treasure 
is, however, still in my possession, and I placed aside 
one casket of ancient jewels intact as a gift to Judith 
usn our marriage, the promise of which she gave me 
with her father’s free and willing, consent. 

: , : As: regards the mystery of : the house at Harpnr 
ifStreet, I telegraphed that same evening to Noyes, to 
, whom iWe related the whole atory, first obtaining his : 
".pledge that, none :of us should be dragged into the 
double tragedy that had taken place. 

^ For the first time in his life the genial, well- 
trained police inspector betrayed absolute anmze- 
ihenl ; .then, thoroughly practical, he left us hur- 
riedly, hailed a cab, and drove away. 

^Eekt day the papers were full of the mysterious 
discovery, hut neither press nor public ever knew 
the real secret of that house of death, Indeed, not 


until a month ago, after most exhaustive inquiries, 
in which the chief intelligence at Scotland Yard 
was engaged, did Noyes declare to us that the house 
had been used constantly by Selby during the nine 
months of his tenancy as a place in which to invite 
jieople, and, if it suited his purpose, to administer 
poison with an ingenuity unsurpiassed, 

One day he took me to the house in secret, and 
there showed me how murder had been brought to 
the perfection of a fine art. Not only did he ex- 
plain the steel point in the p>olished hand-rail that 
had so nearly caused my own death, but he showed 
me a similar hollow point cunningly concealed in '. 
the door-knob of the drawing-room, which, on being 
turned, ejected the deadly venom like a' seriteut's 
tooth ; an umbrella with a similar oontrivauca in its 
wooden handle ; as well as a silver match-box which, 
being well worn, showed that it had been; Idng car- 
ried in the vest-pocket, and probably well , used ! : . 

London regarded the death of Selby and the old 
Italian hunchback as one of its many mysteries, 
especially as the medical evidence failkb altogether 
to prove foul play. Our theory, liowever, coincided 
with that formed by Noyes; and certain other high 
officials of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
It was that Anita Bardi, daughter of one of the 
early victims of the dastardly pair, having been 
in the employ of Judith as maid for several years, 
and travelled with her, had had an opportunity 
of watching the movements of the poisoners, and 1 
also overheard the siVspicipns. entertained by Lord 
Glenelg and his daughter. She ' then determined to 
seek her own revenge, and, with that in view had, 
by his lordship’s consent, followed Graniani to Leg- 
horn, and assisted him to obtain possession of; The 
Closed Book,; ;I; subsequently: discovered" that old 
Nello, had been in her father’s service ; therefore , 
through him she had been able to get the book, 
and had afterwards returned to London with the 
same object as Judith and: her father^namely, to , 

- defeat, and : unmask the; assassins. The. warnings . 
she had given me regarding Judith were, as the 
Tatter,: afterwards admitted, purposely uttered in 
..order that I should dissociate myself from the dan- 
gerous affair. "Being an accessory in the recovery of 
the case containing the Borgia ring and phial, she 
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had undoubtedly possessed ' herself of them, had 
met both men on , their return , from , their fruitless 
journey to Crowknd, and had killed them by the 
Very means they had themselves employed against 
others, afterwards locking the door, escaping from 
the house, and flying back to Italy., 

This theory, indeed, has been proved to he the 
correct one by a letter, bearing no address and 
posted in Venice, since received by Jnditb. 

The reason Gfraniani returned from New York to 
Italy two years before, was evidently in order to 
search for the missing Arnoldus, known to have 
been sold With other volumes from the Gertosa 
library and passed from hand to hand. Father 
Bernardo, who is now one of ray best friends, was 
entirely innocent of the conspiracy, and has since 
told me tliat the reason he endeavoured to obtain 
repossession of The Closed Book was beoamse of 
Graniani’s allegation that evil would befall its 
possessor and — very Italian — his offer of a greatly 
ineraased price on behalf of an American collector. 
The lumchback liad evidently followed me from 
Leghorn to Florence, and suddenly discovering the 
inanuscript to be the actual Arnoldus, urged the 
prior to cry off tile bargain and sell to him. Anita 
Bardi’s visit to Fatlier Bernardo was on a false pre- 
text, because she was, of course, assisting Graniani 
at Lord Glenelg’s suggestion. 

Lord Glenelg lias, as you know, recently returned 
to public life ; but the secret iuquitie.s instituted 
by the CommiBsiouer of Police revealed the extra- 
ordinary fact that in no fewer than eight well- 
proved oases where there had been inquests re- 
garding sudden deiitii during the period of Selby’s 
residence in Plarpur Street, the deceased was known 
to have visited tliat house of mystery immediately 
, prior to Ins or her death. And if these eight cases 
have been satisfaetbrily , proved, how many others 
may there not have been 1 

After: a long search Mrs Pickard, the wizened old 
woman : , whom Selby had engaged as housekeeper, 
wns: found, and from a statement made by her to 
tlse police it seemed that the poisoner liad an ae- 
complice named Brewer^ — evidently the fair-bearded 


man who had assisted him in the assault on the 
valet Thompson, but who never came to the libiTSe. 
It was his duty to watch outside for the .sign of 
the bear-cub in the window, and then follow liomo 
pensons who bad been decoyed there, in order to 
ascertain that death really overtook them, and that 
they could not Tetiini and make an accusation. 

The sign of the hear-oub was the signal that 
some person had hecn secretly envenomed, and that 
a watch was necessary — a startling fact of which 
certain high officials at Scotland Yard arc now 
well aware. 

Happily for the personal safety of society, the 
formula for the manufacture of the venom has died 
with its discoverer, Graniani, and his accomplice ; 
while the fact that the little cryi?tal bottle of Lucrezia 
Borgia was found by the police empty in the grate 
of the front attic at Harpur Street, together with 
the poison-ring — now also in the British Mii.senm, 
by the way — is sufficient evidence that the few 
drops of the fatal compound of the Borgias which 
we recovered are now also lost for ever. The missing 
folio of The Closed Book— which, however, contains 
nothing of great interest — I liave since discovered in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

And of Judith — my lieart’a love— now my wifeL 
She is not a woman of fulsome words, She has 
proved her love for me by deeds by the side Of 
which the eloquence of language pales, To-da.y, 
sweet, fair-haired, and full of tender grace, she 
is .seated beside me as, in tbe rural quiet of our 
country home,'! conclude this strange chronicle of 
our imconyentipnal meeting and our. mutual trust., 
Here, ns I write, the sim shines across the old-world,': 
lawn, where the high hox-iiedges oast their long: 
shadows ; the mist has vanished ; tiie fruit-trees are 
decked in their bright-green and snowy blossom ; 
and the day, like all our days, is one of cloudless 
happiness and blissful peace. 

Judith has made me what I am ; for whatever 1 
have been, whatever I have done, since the day we 
were wedded man and wife, I am . her vvork and 
Love’s. 

tHE END. ' ; : 


PBOTECTIOK^^ BY BLBOTIIIOITY. 


weight represents Bevefal tons, The silver is kept 
. in a numher. of vaTilffiLbut the supply of gold :coin 

is divided between two pbnipartnients.^ ^ ^ G 

To protect the treasure from; robberyj the Govern- 
ment: has .emplojred a force of arriied watchmen, a 
nmnber :of . whom are Contimially bn duty, ; Each 
man :ia assi^ed, to :a certain patrol, . Every time 
:“::hie ,makea.,,lJxe circuit he , presses^^ the lever of an 
.ihstrumeiit .'Whiich records His mbvementa and the 
'time .vdieu the lever is 'pressed. : This.is called the 
,,:Wa.tchiuan?s : time-detector, , and is, xifsed to, keep .a 
might be called, upon hiS; movements,; 
:',bn(^ .in'Mditibn to watchman, the doors leading; 


NE of the greatest stores of treasure in 
the world is containecl; in tlie vanits 
of: the United States Government 
at 'Washington. In the .Treasury ■ 
Building, : as it is called, a large 
quantity of the paper- money : of the 
country is completed and prepiared for circnlation j 
but in addition to this, notes which are issued by , 
the national hanks in; exchange for :bonds of the 
:XJnited States are .stored; in a compartment w'hioh 
contains literally over; a million dollars’ .worth; , of , 
them. At ;all times; the : quantity of gold and ^ver, . 
.coin ;of yarioits denominations is : so: great that ;ite ,; 






CHATTER III, 


herself up to his eiitertainmenb, she managed to- 
bestow a good deal of her society- on him neTer-- 
thelesa. From his .first introduction , to her when 
still a cadet, at Sandhurst she had . supplied a- Malik 
in: his life, - and now - after ten years the : mutual 
affinity was still there, . strengthened - rather than 
diminished by , the passage of- time. : The one draw- , 
haci: to his complete happiness was H'orma. The: 
mere sight of the girl was enough to stir up a sub- 
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to the treasure-rooms are fastened with locks which 
can only be opened at a certain hour. They are 
called time-looks for the reason that they are pro- 
vided with clockwork which is set to permit the, 
bolts to be thrown hack only at stated intervals. 

Although no robbery has ever occurred at the 
Treasury except through employes, tlie authorities 
have decided upon a difl'erent means of protection, 
and have completed a system by which the electric 
current is the principal safeguard. Experts say 
that: it would he absolutely impossible for a person 
to touch one of the doors or the inside surface of 
the walls of the vaults without an alarm being 
given at the various police stations of the city as 
well as the guard-room of tlic Treasury, so effectual 
is the safeguard deidsed. It is arranged in this 
way : The inside of the vaults were first lined 
with hardwood compactly joined at every corner. 
Upon the outer surface of the wood was laid a thin 
coating, of what is known as tuifoil, which is one 
of the best conductors of electricity known. To 
the tinfoil wa,s attached what would appear to the 
ordinary observer to be very fine netting composed 
of : wire of a very small mesh and polished until it 
appeared as if plated with silver. The ends of the 
■wire were carefully joined together with solder, 
which is known to ha another excellent conductor 
of the electric current. O ver the netting another 
lining of wood and tinfoil was: placed,, so that it 
is tlioroughly protected from the air as well as 
from the possibility of any one tampering with it, 

■ Thus not only the walls hut the floor and ceiling 
of each vault have been completely enmeshed with 
wire. To the netting is connected what is called 
a feed^'wire, the whole being so arranged as to form 
a perfect electric: circuit. The feed- wire extends 
to: the power station in the building, and by its 
..means an alternating current of electricity is trans- 
mitted through the network, the current being 
varied three times in every, interval of five minutes ; 
consequently the treasure is piiaotically surrounded 
by what might be called a sheet of electricity.' But 
the conductois are so delicately arranged that, as 
already stated, if one merely touches the woodwork 
on the inside of the vault, or attempts to open one 
of the doors during hours when the vaults are 
intended to be closed, an alarm is given so quickly 


that the watchmen could reach the place from 
which it was sent within actually less than two 
minute.s from the guard-house. Each vault is pro- 
vided with duplicate alarm to avoid any possibility 
of one becoming disarranged and failing to perform 
its dut3^ If for any reason the electric current 
should be cut off, this is also announced automati- 
cally in the guard-house, the police stations, and 
in the engineern room of the power station. 'With 
the electrical system the treasure will be protected 
by three methods ; the watchmen (who will continue 
to he employed), the time-looks, and this invisible 
monitor. 

The vaults at the Treasury are considered among 
the best ever made for the protection of treasure ; 
hut robherie.9 of hanks which have recently occurred 
in the States show that burglars have tools w'itli 
which they can successfully penetrate the hardest 
steel. Actually, orifices no larger than the size of a, 
pin-hole have been large enough to allow of the in- 
sertion of the points of tools with which the metal 
can he bored, and a charge of explosive inserted, thus 
forcing open the side or door. Successful robberies 
have occurred where nitro-glycerine has been forced 
into a tiny crack with an air-pump and then ignited. 
Eecently, however, electricity has been used with re- 
markable effect upon vaults composed of the heaviest- 
steel. It was a test of this kind which so alarmed the- 
Government representatives that they finally decided 
upon using the same force to jirotect the -treasure. 
An experiment was made with a safe-opening device- 
which merely consisted of a coil, of wire, an electri- 
cal socket, and a point composed of carbon. - The- 
expert in charge of the test connected the wire with 
that fiu'uishing the ligliting current in one, of the 
Treasury apartments, fastening the socket in place 
of one of the incandescent lamps. Turning on the-, 
current, he applied the carbon point to the surface- 
of the mass of .steel on which the experiment was 
to he made, Within twenty minutes the heat had 
melted a hole through the metal to a depth of over 
three inches — a space large enough for the insertion 
of the hand and wrist without difficulty. Had the- 
steel formed the door of a vault, the hole could have 
been made beside the lock and the latter removed 
or broken on the inside so as to allow the bolts to- 
be withdrawn immediately. 


‘THE ISLES 


cotisoioiis -warfare -within liiin — admiration for her 
beauty contending against a passionate horror of 
what that hefuity recalled. It seemed impossible 
for him to separate her identity from that of: her 
dead brother, and in his most forgetful moments 
the coward would .suddenly peep out of her eyes, 
or the paUid face of the craven eclip.se her radiant 
charms.: 

His resentment against this uncomfoi'table con- 
dition of affairs found vent in the frigid coldness 
with -(vhioh he treated her— though all the while 
angrier far -svith himself tliaii with the innocent 
cause of his: contdntioas. Madge was plainly 
mystified. The enigma ChrLstopher’s character 
presented to the world had ahvays been a clear 
page to her, but for once slie had to own herself 
baffled. Prejudiced and inconsistent as she kna-w 
him to be, her impartial judgment could discover 
ilpthing in the girl to -which the most fastidious 
could take exception, beautiful, of proud lineage, 
-with a heart as free and loving and gallant as that 
of Darthool herself, and a mind as pure as the 
breath of the four -sviuds that had cheri.shed her, 
she -svas the very prototype of all that a man of 
Christopher’s superlative fancy might desire; and 
yet, instead of falling down and worshipping before 
her shrine, as Madge had first been inclined to fear 
that he would do, here -was this world-weary cynic, 
this discontented, over-nice, diffloult-to-please young 
man, regarding her protiigiie with disapproving eyes, 
and if not actually hostile, certainly aggressive in 
hi, s demeanour towards her. 

Happily for the girl herself, she appeared 
oblivious of: his adverse looks; but even Madge 
never realised what it cost her to sustain this 
pose of indifference. 

Her experience of men was naturally limited, and 
it -vVohld have been hard for any woman to know 
Clu’istdpher without coveting his regard. 

The miracle is that she was able to disguise her 
hurt so; admirably ; but two things aided her in 
her eflorts-r-one, the instinotive sympathy of the 
physically whole for a disabled fello-w-oreatnre ; the 
other, the fact ; of Christopher’s connection with her 
dead hero. For these two reasons she forgave him 
Hiuch, arid her pride did the rest. 

She had ;takM Madge’s premonitory warning 
literally, and not only avoided all mention of the 
war, but also refrained, as far as possible, from 
obtruding herself :Uprin : the . solitude i of; the pair. 
To, Christopher it . seemed : sottietiines as if she was 
hardly aware of his pi'eseriee. ;:, . • 

: Certainly his advent had: had no effect upon 
her life, and though 'When in his rioiripany: she 
was always ready ; to : do his behestj her ser'yice:: 
-was only such as she; wo-old ha-ve reridered out of 
riommdn humanity to : any one in the ; same helpless,, 
condition,; ' 

; By degrees her rSle, so; cleverly yet withal , soi ; 

; nafearlly si-istained, ; began ; to have its ■ due effect. ’ 
■Christopher was piriued— her indiffererice galled,, 
him ,• it, was : the first time ; ariy woman had ignpred . 
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him, and the salutary nature of the treatment 
was proved by the manner in which he rebelled 
agivinst it. 

The fresh wholesomeness of the girl, her inde- 
pendence and glorious sanity of body and mind, 
aroused an impotent jealousy within him which 
found vent at last in half-veiled taunts levelled 
at her .Ainason-like propensities. From earliest , 
infancy she had been bred to the use of the gun 
and the rod, and at this time took especial 
pleasure in any forms of out-of-door exercise 
which enabled her to absent herself from the 
unwelcome company of her fellow-guest. 

But that her womanlines.3 was unimpeachable 
even . Christopher could not deny, and the fact 
only tended to increase Iris irritation. 

The crisis came one evening when she had re- 
mained out much beyond her usual hour. It had 
been a day of tributary winds and uncertain sea ; 
but towards dusk the storm asserted itself, and the 
hunger of it in the chimney seemed niore fateful 
and foreboding to Christopher’s ears than all the 
screaming of the enemy’s shells in the long campaign 
that lay behind him. When Madge rang for the 
lamps she was astonished to see how pale and 
harried he had grown. 

‘ What a melancholy sound the sea has to-niglit, !’ 
he began at once, as if in excuse for his altered 
looks. ‘ I wonder it doesn’t get on your nerves 
sometimes.’ 

Madge only smiled. It would have been useless 
to attempt to explain to him at such a time ho-w 
dear and home-like to her ears was that very rioise 
of the waters he condemned. 

‘Shall I sing you something?’ she volunteered, 
and went at once to the piano. 

Tier voice had always held a peculiar oharin lor 
him; hut to-night the dirge-like acoompaniriient 
from the shore destroyed his pleasure in it. 

The song she chose, too, was one of exile; the boat- 
song of the Canadian crofters banished; long since 
from their native isles, and the sad mstfulnesa of 
the words swept away Ohristopher’s last vestige 
of control : 

‘From the lone shieling and -file misty islanU, 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas ; 

But still the heart: i3;:true,, the ho.wt is Highland 
And ive in dreams hehold - the Hebrides,’ ; 

‘Do you mean to say you; are not anxious, Madge ?’ 
he hurst out the; n-iometit she; had finished.; ‘I 
never knew MiS.3— ^that protdgde of yours— so late 
before.--; ; it : is; all Yery ; well to counterfeit Diana, 
but she niight, have some , consideration,: for; yPtlr 
'feeling.s.’ 

MadgB.tose .froni her place at the piano and; came 
over to, him. 

, ;, ‘,Yo'it:;forge;t Dbimld is with^h^^ she said quietly. 
■‘He is the best boatman in the Isles— “ Captain of 
the Fords," they call him. iWould he be likely to 
risk such .a reputation,?’:; ;: 

'■ f 'Pali;! an old man,’ said (Christopher. ‘ He boasted 
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MacAlans two generations ago wlieii they became 
too poor to live in it themselves. Norma and Eric 
have bean brought up together, and I can safely 
assert that his allegiance to her has never wavered, 
though for various unselfish reasons he has put off 
his declaration— first her youth, and then Neil’s 
death; but he has made up his mind at last, and 
that is the real object of his visit. There, I have 
let you into the secret, though jmu don’t half deserve 



OUE LITTLE NURSE. 


^UE little nurse ! Yes, slie was small, 
but strong and very capable ; kind 
and gentle to those who really de- 
served and needed kindness and 
gentleness, but she could be very 
, severe and stern when necessary. 

S3he had been trained at one of our public 
hospitals, and at the time I am writing is a 
dresser at a free disjjensary in the suburbs of one 
of our large cities. 

Let us look :in on her. It is Monday morning, and 
there are nearly a hundred patients waiting to be 
treated. About balf of this number are medical 
oases, with wdiich our nurse ha,s nothing to do, 
except sometimes to give a kind word of encourage- 
ment to those who seem to need it. The rest are 
surgical cases, many of them very slight, though 
there are a few serious ones. 

The staff consists of one doctor, one dispenser, and 
one dresser. 

The doctor’s time is limited, and is so thoroughly 
taken up with medical cases that he leave.? all but 
very serious surgical oases to the little nurse, well 
knowing that she is to be fully trusted. 

What i.s her first ease 1 A pretty little boy who 
has upset a kettle of hoiling water over his arm. 
Very kindly and gently does nurse do the dressing, 
all the time chatting aw'ay so brightly to him that 
before it is over he is smiling up in her face, and at 
last seems unwilling to go. 

Then come several oases of no particular interest. 
Then a woman brings her child of about five years 
old, and says, she has been run over by a milk-cart 
and terribly injured. Our little nurse at one glance 
decides that the child has not been terribly injured, 
and on. examiniiig her, finds only two or three slight 
bruises. She turns at onoe to the woman and tells 
her that the child has not been run over, that 
there is nothing the matter with her, and that .she 
ought to he ashamed of herself for -vvasting nurse’s 
time ' in this , way; In connection with this case, 
a respectable tradesman called to see nurse next 
day, and,: informed her that liis cart was. supposed to 
have run over ; the child, and that the mother had 
sent in a elaini: for twenty pounds damages. He 
went away happy on being told that the child was 
iininjured.; ■ 

, : What next! A great, strongly built navvy comes 
next, suffering frbiii a deep out iti his arm. Nurse 
makes him sit down, and after cleansing the wound, 
tells him it must be sewn iij). ; The man turns jiale 
at this, and at the first Stitch cries out, 11 can’t, 
abear it; I can’t abear it.’ Nurse tells him hot. to be 
a baby ; but the next instant he slips off his chair bn 
to the floor, and as he will not get up, the operation, 
has to he finished down, there. As he is going out 
nurse requests him to remember, the next tiineTie, 
,'co.mes in, that he is a man. ' , . , 

: ; A chilli iff next, two years old. The poor little. 


thing has fallen and cut its head badly against the 
fender ; but our nurse detects something beside.? 
this, and turning to the mother iii great wrath, she 
say.s, ‘You have been giving this poor child gin.’ 
‘Well, there, I do give her a drop sometimes to keep 
her quiet, she do cry so,’ said the mother. ‘ If you 
continue to do that yon will kill the child and he 
guilty of murder,’ .says our little nur.se ; at which tins 
woman was fairly frightened, so niueli so that the 
next day she . sent a friend with the child as she 
dared not face nurse again. 

Wliat next? Oh, this is a pretty little girl 
nurse had as a patient some time ago. She has 
brought a nosegay for her dear nurse, wliich is 
gratefully accepted. 

Next comes a man from the gasworks ; he has a 
badly cut hand, which our nurse dre.sses. At this 
dispensary those who can afford it are charged 
the actual cost of the dressings. In this case the 
man has to pay twopeuoe-halfpeimy. He tenders 
threepence. Nurse cannot give change, and asks him 
to search his pockets for a balfpemiy. . He cannot 
find one, so, coming close up to her, he says in a loud 
whisper, ‘Tell ’e what, miss, you can keep that 
there halfpenny for yourself,’ and out he goes. 

More children, who get kind words and gentle 
treatment from the little nurse. Then a man with 
a long cut on his arm. He has evidently been 
drinking, and nurse tells him of it. He denies It at 
first, but admits be did call at a ‘ pub ’ on bis way to ’ 
keep his spirits up. The wound looks angry and : , 
unhealthy, and niir.se tells him he must not drink 
any tiling stronger than water till it is healed. . f All 
right, miss,’ he siiys, at the same time winking at 
the few remaining patients. This is not lost , on 
nur.se, and when she has done dr6S.sing the wound 
she very solemnly says, ‘I have only one thing more 
to tell you, and that i.s, that you wiU certainly, die 
if you drink anything stronger than Water before 
that wound is healed.’ This frightens him, and he 
goes away considerably sobered. ■ 

A great, powerful navvy has been waiting some 
time to have a crushed : hand, dressed. Nurse 
noticed when he came in that lie was drunk ; bub 
she has learned to endure this if they are fairly 
quiet. But this man begins to make coarse remarks 
about her, which after a time become unbearable. 
He is six feet, twoTnches higli, : and; broad in pro- 
portion, and our nurse ; looks like a child beside 
him ; , nevertheless she Calmly walks up to him, 
.points to the door, and orders him to go andnever 
:,eome inside,: the pliioe again. Eor :a moment it 
I .looks as if murder might be, done ,; but nurse’s calm j 
steadfast face is too hiuob for him, and he turns and 
goes without a word; while : the remaining patients ' 
look , on with amused faces at the victory of mind , 
,mver'raatter. 

. And. now the patients are all gone, and beyond 
■ getjahg .thin,^ ready for ,the next;, day, our nurse’s 
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duties are over. So she hopes ; but looking out of the 
window, she sees a policeman, half-carrying a man to 
the door. It isaserious oa.se. The nian had been 
playing football, and jumping over some spiked 
railings after a ball that had gone out of bounds, 
he fell and spiked himself badly in the side. The 
doctor is gone, and the telephone informs nurse 
that he is; not at; home; so she must do what she 
can without help. The policeman is still standing at 
the door, and nurse wants help. She tells him he 
is iio use standing there doing nothing, and that he 


must come and help her. This man would not 
hesitate at any time to go in for a street-fight 
against long odds ; but the dressing of a had wound 
is quite another matter, and he does not like it. 
.However, our little nurse is too many for him, and 
for the next quarter of an hour he is her most 
obedient servant. The patient is sent home in a cab, 
as he will not go into the hospital, and is advised to 
let. a surgeon sea to the wound as soon as possible. 

So ends one day’s work. Perhaps another time I 
may tell you more of our little nurse’s experiences. 


CHAPTBE IV'. 


you’ll forgive me. Miss Elliot?’ 
said ‘Captain’ Cable hoarsely. ‘I 
shouldn’t have dreamt of speaking, 
tliough I loved you from the first 
moment I set eyes on you, if I 
hadn’t known you weren’t happy.’ 
‘T have nothing to forgive,’ said J oane falteringly. 
‘ You have done me great honour in asking me to be 
your wife, hut ’ — — 

.: ‘But: there, is too great a difference hetween.;Our 
stations?’ said the sailor. ‘Thereis ; hut lwould do 
. my best to make you forget it,’ : ’ 

‘I am sme you would,’ said Jofinh. ‘I do not 
doubt you - could make me hapijy ; but I see 
.difficulties.’ . 

,::,‘You mean getting your aunt’s consent?’ he 
: hazarded.: ■ , ' ' 

; ‘ .Qh, I should have to do without that,’ she said, 
with -a , faint smile. , ‘ But there is a good deal to 
: consider in taking such a step. May I— -will you 
let me. have a. little time to think it over?’ ■ 

: ‘ Of course T will, dear,’ he said promptly, bring- 
ing a heavy hand with kindly force upon her 
shoulder to emphasise its assurance. ‘Take'two 
or three days if you like, hut let me know, as 
soon a, s you can,’ 

‘I will,’ said Joane. 

. They were standing on the roek-strewn sands, 
, and looking out on the sea, whicli sparkled in the 
soft sunshine. It was Joane’s last day of liberty; 

. this evening her aiuit was returning to Sea View. 

The day before, * Oajstain ’ Cable being out for the 
; day; she had asked herself to tea in the hack-parlour 
with Miss Cable and her mother. The little festivity, 
j. had: not;heen. qui te a success. Miss' Gable— although 
she had prepared- a sumptuous tea; with plates of .cut 
sausage and ham, very different from the Barmecide’s 
feasts which Joane was nceustoffied to .partake of in 
stfflte^-seemed nervous and ill at ease, i Her mother; 

white-haired old lady with a widow’s cap, 
.whp..mt m a Mg : chair by the fire, was rather 
. .oppressed, also; and dooked as, if she could not quite 
uiiderstand why" the ‘drawing-room lady’ should 
wish to have tea With them. 

Joano did her best to be friendly and amiable j but 


she, in her turn, was reacted upon by the mood of 
her hosts and depressed by the furniture of the 
room. It was philistine in the extreme. The plush 
brackets, scriptural coloured: prints, tradesmen’s 
almanacs, common ornaments, and white-crocheted 
antimacassars, even the framed memorial cards, 
awoke Joane’s antagonism, and made her question 
how she would ever be able to accommodate herself 
to such surroundings if Jim Cable should ask her to 
marry him, as had seemed imminent last night. 

■ It was not much better wheii thepld: lady Summed 
up her courage to talk, and started anecdotes, of the 
great people, with whom She had lived .id service' 
when a girl. ‘I was a good seryanfej’ she Said, at’; 
last, ‘and I’m not ashamed of it.’ 

Miss Gable did not appear to altogether relish her 
mother’s reminiscences, and turned the conversation 
on to Jim and his prowess, a subject which she 
intuitively felt woidd be more agreeable to the 
visitor. , 

; But here again the old lady broke in. ‘ Ah, Jim ’s 
a good son,’ she said proudly— a good son, and 
alwaj-s has been ; and they say “a good son makes a 
good husband.” ’ 

She doubtless made this assertion in all innocence ; 
but Joane found her cheeks flaming, and springing 
up With an incoherent oljservation that she had 
letters to write, she hastily took her departure. 

, Next day she had purposely kept out of ‘ Caiitain ’ 
Gable’s way ; but, as he was equally determined she 
should not succeed, it was hardly surprising that he 
presently ran her to earth along thesands,:ahd then, 
after a few preliminary remarks,: came right to the 
point and asked her to he his wife. .And Joane, 
With the:remenibranoe of the hack-parlour and all its • 
ati’bcities fresh in her mind, and with the, conscious- 
ness that her hunt with all her worldly wisdom 
Would be hack directly, had shrunk 'from the: vision. 
:bf :happiness which: had opened before her, and:was 
ipossessed by tormenting doubts as to the advisability 
,pf aeoepting. it- -She walked slowly homewards, 
8.ngry with .herself :at her own weakness . and that : 
such minor considerations as social, position .and : 
barbaric, adornments should be able . to weigh with: 
her against a good man’s love. 





and, days arter.’ ; " . s : 

, ‘ Oil, this is dreadful 1 [ cried Joaiie, wringing Iier 
hands. ‘ Do they ever come, out alive ' 

‘ If they don’t struggle and just floaV, was .the 
reidy. ; ‘“Gaptaiii” Cable ’ll he saved like ehoughj 
forhe cah swim.t ■ : ■ 1: . 

, ‘Unless the geutleman drags him tinder,’, said 
another iuan'amiiiQusly. 

, Jflane' could bear .no more, .Breaking from the 
group of portentous faces , and shaking heads, she ran 
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Mrs Elliot and her ‘maid’ returned before long 
ill Lady Bobington’s carriage ; the former tired and 
cross that her luxurious visit had come to an end ; 
the latter more genuinely tired, but only too thank- 
ful to have e.soai)ed from the insolence of Lady 
Bebington’s servants. 

‘ Y on have got on all right, I suppose, .1 oane ? ’ said 
Mrs Elliot languidly, after a di.sparaging glance 
round the roo,m, which she declared seemed so small 
and shabby after Balbridge. ‘ The people of the 
house have hecn attentive ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Joane promptly, turning away to 
hide a smile. If her aunt knew all she would think 
one of them had been too attentive ! 

But Mrs Elliot was not anxious to hear what lier 
niece had been doing ; she was better pleased to 
relate all the gay doings of whicli she hud heeii a 
partaker, ‘ As far, that is,’ she added cautiously, ‘as 
my healtli would permit;’ and Joane had smiled 
again, for she knew under such conditions heraimt’s 
health was most expansive. 

Next luoruing there was a commotion at Whittle- 
heaoh. ' A gentleman from London had been bathing 
from the sands and got into the ‘ Dranghtways.’ 

‘ Old man Galley’s boy Tom had seen him, and ho 
saw “Captain” Cable come along the cliff, pull off 
his coat, and jump in after him, and then he had 
run to his father’s and got help.’ 

Joane’s heart seamed to stand still when she heard 
the startling new.s. Eor a moment the sunny cliff- 
path on which she was standing, the bine sky, and 
the.eciually blue .sea below swam before her, and she 
clutched the old windlass for support. The next, 
with a .determined effort, she dragged her feeble 
limbs along the cliff till she came to the group who 
were looking fearfully down from its height to the 
treacherous sea beneath, 

‘ Poor fellow ! bad job if he gets droivnded now 
within a stone’s-throw of his home — after all the 
dangers he has been through and all,’ a woman was 
saying as JOahe came up. 

‘ “ Captain ” Cable ’s not^^not ’ gasped Joane ; 

her stiff lips could say no more. 

‘He went to rescue this gentleman,’ replied the 
woman,. ‘ Old man Gatley’s .boy see- him jump in,’ 

‘ But is nothing being done ? ’ said Joane hoarsely. 

. ‘Is nb one trying to get them hoth out?’ : 

A fisherman now came . up shaking his head. 

They ’re gone to fetch the . ‘‘.creepers ’’ [grappling- 
irons] now, miss,’ liesaid ; ‘but tentd one if they get ' 
hiui out. Sometimes they ’re washed lip miles away 


down the cliff-path to the beach. A man and a boat ; 
were just about to put off, Joane rushed frantically 
to hiim ‘ Are you going to try and rescue him ? ’: she 
cried, panting. ‘Let me come with you.’ Without 
W’aiting for a reply she clambered into the boat. 

‘ Well, I was just going to row a bit. Like as not 
“Captain” Cable’s floating with the current. I’ve 
known ’em float four mile away.’ 

‘You think there’s a chance?’ said Joane eagerly. 
‘You don’t think he’s in that dreadful “Draught- 
ways,” do J'OU?’ 

The man moistened his palms ainV pushed off. 
‘If he is they’ll creep for him directly ; but he will 
be as dead as a herring.’ 

Joane shivered. ‘ And if he floats ?’ she faltered. 

‘Or if he’s got presence of mind to throw hi.sself 
on his hack and go with the current he’ll be all 
right. AVe ’re getting in the current now ; it races 
four mile an hour.’ 

‘But couldn’t he swim to shore ?’ said Joane. 

‘He couldn’t as long as he ’s in the current,’ said 
the man. ‘But we’ll catch him up directly, if so 
he he ’s alive and floatiug.’ 

‘Oh, row cpiicker ! row quicker ! ’ cried Joane 
feverishly'. ‘Haven’t you another pair of oars, that 
I might help?’ 

‘You set still,’ rejoined the boatman gi'uffly,; 
scenting a reflection on bis oarsmanship. ‘.AA’'e 
can’t go no faster than we’re going, Any one 
. would think “ Captam ” Cable was your sweetheart 
to hear you,’ he answered scathingly. 

‘ He is,’ returned Joane with tearful pride. Thero' 
was no doubt in her own mind about her feeliiigSi 
now. Oh ! if he were only spared to her she would:, 
not hesitate to give him the answer he desired,: and, 
acknowledge hnn before the world. 

‘Bust I’ve heerd on it,’ said the man diabe-. 
lievingly, and he eyed his eompanion curiously. 

Joane took out a sovereign from her purse. ‘ Yoim 
shall have this,’ she said, ‘and double this, if you 
piek them up alive.’ 

‘ Right you are, miss,’ said the man more amiably, 
and he bent forward over his oars, ' 

Jteaue looked round. Two more were setting out,: 
and her heart grew sick as a dark group, probably . 
armed with the awful ‘creepers,’ were, about to ■ 
foBow'. . An exclamation from the boatman niadu 
her tiirn her head cpiiekly. ; ^ : ^ 

, ‘ There ’s summat, ahead,’ he said. , , 

Joan gasped. .‘Where?— Yhei'e?’ she sobbed. ‘I 
can’t see anything, ;thO sim’s:Sobright.’ \ 

The mail nodded Ins, head; pv6r hia shoulder. 

‘ Just afore ::“ DeadWeh’s Gap,’” he replied. 

‘ Oh,:: don’t stop rowing— go: on ! I see now very 
faintlyin the distance:. For God’s sake, row foster!’ 
‘All .right, miss,; don’t fret yOnrself. If it ’s the 
Captain,” he’s, all right; you make yonr mind 
easy. Why, a lady floated aU the way to Bingham 
t’otherweekfromchoioe.’- 

strained her eyes on 

the^'dark object before them. They got gradually , 
neater. . .They were going ipuick; enough in reality,. 
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but to her: tense anxiety it seemed the distance 
scarcely altered between them. She shut her : eyes ; 
: perhaps it would seem quicker if she did not look. . 
‘Hallo!’ exclaimed her companion. 

‘ What ?— -what ? ’ She looked eagerly. 

Why, there’s two on 'em, ’he replied. ‘“Captain” 
Cable’s all right.’ 

The: boat gained on them rapidly. Yes, there 
was no mistake. ‘Captain’ Cable was swimming 
on his back with one arm, and with the other 
supporting a man’s head above the water. 

‘Jim 1 — Jim I ’ cried Joane in an ecstasy of joy. 

: : ‘ He can’t hear ye,’ said the boatman; ‘his ears 
are under water. He sees us, though and he 
stretched out an oar. 

‘Captain’ Cable grasped it. Joane sprang for- 
ward with a desperate desire to help, but her 
companion waved her back. 

, ‘You sit still,’ he shouted flercely. ‘ Do you want 
to drown the lot on us? Keep the boat steady if 
yer can.’ 

: Thus adjured, Joane tried to obey, while the 
boatman, leaning over, dragged up the unconscious 
; form of the rescued man, and laid him, wet and 
. dripping, at the bottom of the boat. Then ‘Captain’ 
Gable climbed in himself and sat down, shaking 
the wet out of his hair and eyes. 

‘ All right, mate?’ said the boatman laconically. 

‘All right,’ replied the sailor. -‘I hope this poor 

chap is. He struggled so atlirst I thought he woirld 
send :i\s both to the bottom; but when be fainted I 
got on easier.’ 

‘Swounded,’ said, the boatman, after making in- 
spection, of him. ‘I’ve got a drop of hollands in 
: ,my looker. You’ll neither of you .be the worse 
for’t.’: 

‘Jim !:/. cried Joane., She, came over while the 
boatman was stooping to look for the cordial, and 
took her lover’s wet, cold hand in herk 
‘Why, Joane,’ he cried, ‘I did not notice you. at 
first. I can hardly see, and feel a bit dixzy : with 
the water in my ears. How came you here ? ’ , 

. ‘I came to help to save you,’ she sobbed. ‘They 
said you were drowned.’ , 

, ‘Bless you I I’ve got as many lives as a cat,’ 
said the sailor, his teeth chattering. Then, watch- 
iing. the efforts at resuscitation rather anxiously, ' 

: Don’t choke him, George.’ 

' ‘ Bless you ! this won’t choke him ,; he ’s a-coming 
to already*,’ said the boatman, reaching for a piece of 
tirpaulin, which he threw over the recumbent form.- 
—‘Here, miss, ymu come and hold his head up.’ 

Reproaching herself for her indifference, to the 
'.'Stranger, Joane left her lover’s side and,' did her, 
best to follow the boatman’s rough-and-ready ih- 
struelions, ndth the result that by the time, they. 
Trolled the landing-place the gentleman had shown , 
' hirtaelf beyond dispute to be alive. 

‘And they’ve been “ creeping ” for him all for' 
remarked .the 'hoatman, shipping his oars 
rather aggrievedly as he ran the boat up among a 
faintly cheering little crowd. 


Tragedy is so acceptable to the lower orders 
that it is doubtful whether the sight of the two 
w;ho were supposed to be droivned, one walking, the 
other being supported up the beach, was not a little 
disappointing. 

Joane distinguished Miss Cable among the spec- 
tators, and she saw her take her brother’s arm ; 
then she emptied her purse to the boatman and 
hurried away. 

Mrs Elliot, very much perturbed, was seated on 
the sofa, being fanned by Mif3s Macey*, who looked 
really upset. She greeted J oane with a torrent of 
reproaches. ‘Where have y'ou been? One would 
think you were one of the vulgar herd, going off in' 
a boat without a hat; after that young man. I am 
surprised at you.’ 

‘ They ’re saved,’ cried Joane, sinldng into a chair. 
‘Jim — “Captain” Cable’s saved the gentleman 
who got into the “ Draughtways,” and we picked 
them both np. Oh, I am so thankful— so thank- 
ful I ’ and she burst into a passion of tears. 

‘Miss Maoey, my smelling-salts,’ gasped Mrs 
Elliot. ‘I wish Joane would control' herself. A 
scene like this tries my nerves so. If disagreeable 
things must happen— like people being clrowned 
close to one’s doors — one does not want to hear 
more about it than one can help.’ 

‘ But they ’re saved,’ said Miss Macey tearfully. , 

‘I really think you must be mad, Joane, ^ con- : 
tinned her aunt, with acrimony. ‘ Letting Lom^self 
go like this, and all for a commoii , sailor.: You 
must be mad I ’ 

: ‘.Perhaps I am,’ said Joane, smiling thrdugli hm' ■ 
tears. ‘All I know is, through Qpd’smeroyi.my 
dearest is alive again, and my: lost is found I Is "it 
any wonder if I am beside myself : with joy ?* , , , 

It was the evening of that eventful day which 
had begun so ominously. The sun, was calmly 
sinking to rest on the smooth sea. The front 
. parlour at Sea View was ruddy with its parting, : 
glow: Mrs Elliot, with a spot of red on either 
cheek that was not lent by* the sunset, sat holt 
upright in her chair, an awful personification of 
offended dignity. Miss Macey stood' in the back- 
ground with a glass of sal-volatile, and Joane was 
confronting her aunt, pale but determined. : 

‘I said y*ou were mad this morning,’ Mr, S Elliot, 
was saying bitterly,. ‘ but now I am quite sure of it. 
To think thatyourgreat-grandfather was a viscount, 
and here are you talking of, marrying this felloWj 
this Cable.’ , 

‘ My great-grandfather,’: said .Joane, : ‘aceordiiig: to ' 
all , traditions, was an old reprobate. My husband 
that is to be, is a man anywoman might; feel :proud 
Aptj Mamie,’ she 'Cried, her; voice softening, 
.‘what ; do all these little distinctions ; matter ?' :; GoJ , 
made man and woman in the beginiiihg;;egual,' 

. helpmdtes : for each Other. ■ ' All the foolish ; barriers; ;: 
of . rank aiid: station : have grown up sihoe, ■ td ■ the 
deterioration of : the race. i .I care for none of them 
now, . No,; my Jim is a hero, a man whose life is 
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■worth a Inmdred of the poor, contemptible society 
men -who have ne'^er made any one the better for 
their existence ; and I can never thank God enough 
for giving him to hie, and giving liim hack to me 
■when I thought I had lost him for ever.’ 

‘Miss Macey, I leave this dreadful place to- 
morro'w,’ faltered Mrs Elliot. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said the poor , companion humbly ; 
but her eyes had Hashed an answering flash as Joane 
had spoken, ; , 

‘Macey, you shall come and stay ■with us when 
wo are married,’ said Joane happily; ‘and we are 
going to be married as soon as possible— before .Mr 
Cable goes on his next voyage.’ She ■^vent over and 
kissed Miss Macey’s faded cheek. 

‘The sooner the better, I should say,’ sneered Mrs 
Elliot. ‘ Only, understiind that I wash my hands of 
you for ever. And this i.s the return for all I have 
done!’ 

‘I am sorry to displease you, auntie,’ replied 
Joane ; ‘ but why should I wreck my life and the 
little remainder of youth that is left me for false 
notion.s of fitness 1 No, aunt ; Burns was quite right 
■when he said that “ an honest man ’s the noblest 


work of God and, far from being ashamed, I can 
only feel proud of ray choice.’ 

'Tlie sun had gone down in a hall of fire ; the 
dusk was closing in. Joane was alone in the little 
parlour, gazing out on the gray sea. Mrs Elliot 
had retired to her lachrymose couch. Presently the 
fragrant scent of tobacco stole in at the open win- 
dow, and a footstep crunched the gravel outside. 

Joane smiled to herself in the gloaming, and then 
slipped quietly out to the porch, where ‘Cajitain’ 
Cable was smoking his pipe of peace. 

He turned quickly at her stop, and encircling her 
with a strong idght arm, drew her into his embrace. 

‘ My own las.s,’ he murmured tenderly. 

‘ My love,’ she repeated, her lip.s against his cheek. 

‘You’ll not repent it, Joane, think youP he said 
half -anxiously. ‘ I mean all you are giving up to 
marry me ? ’ 

‘Ah, no, no!.' she cried, nestling against him; 
‘never, Jim. There is nothing to repent in what 
I am leaving — “ vain threads,” Jim ; “ vain threads ” 
that I am only too glad to break.’ 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 



THE CANCER RE.SEAI10H FOND. 

^|T the third annual meeting of the 
Cancer Eesearch Euucl, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Waleis, 
the announcement was made in the 
report of some now discoveries which 
will arouse widespread interest. 
Cancer is prevalent in the whole of the civilised 
and uncivilised world, and is not, as many thought, 
a product of that culture upon which we are apt 
to pride ourselves. : The disease is common to all 
animal life, and is found even in the fishes of the 
sea— it is not peculiar to the human family. It is 
not ihfeetious, and is not transmissible from one 
species to another ; hut the cancer cell, if trans- 
plauted to a new host of the same species, will grow, 
the host not becoming infeoteil, but providing a 
suitable soil. Cancer is not caused by a parasite, 
and the malady, as lias often been erroneously sup- 
posed, is not bn the increase. Lastly, it is rao.st 
satisfactory to have a definite statement with, regard 
to radium in relation to cancer. The new .element, 
has not been found to 'exercise any ouratiye effect. 
It will thus be seen that the report of the Eesearch 
Committee covers much ground ; and we have no 
he.sitation in saying that it is one of the nibst im-., 
portant contributions to, the Instpry ;0f an obscure; 
disease which has ever been Compiled. : : 

V ; , ■ SALVA6B 'OTERATIOtfS. ■ ' 

V i Sir Jolm Leiig, writing to the Ames, and coni- 
friieuting upon the , oironmstance that a . foreign- 


salvage company was employed by the Admiralty 
to raise the sunken submarine Al, deplores the fact: 
that the British nation, which is the first maritime ; 
power in the world, is so inferior to other countries 
in the number of its salvage steamers anti their 
equipments. He admits that excellent salvage work, 
has been done by the Thames Conservancy and ;by 
certain British companies; but . considering, :thh' 
enormous value of our shipping, the nuniber of; 
salvage vessels available is ridiculously small .The 
Neptune Salvage Company of Stockliolin has ten 
vessels; the Svitser Company of .Copenhagen has 
eight; the Hamburg Company has the same mnn- 
ber; the French have a fleet of six salvage vessels. 
Altogether he enumerates forty yesSels, equipped 
with all the necessary gear for raising sunken craft, 
which belong to foreign countries ;: '\yhile , the British 
nation can only muster three salvage Vessels, the 
largest of which is only four hundred and eight tons 
register. He cousiders that, in view of the immense - 
expenditure; upon our navy, the. Admiralty should 
have its own salvage corps and appliances, so as to 
he independent of foreign aid. 

, The.,ball-hehmng principle for reducing friction in 
the moving parts, of q inachiue is familiar to every 
. one who owns, a bicycle or motpr-car:; hut very few 
could have anticipated that it yvbuld ever he applied 
to the barrel of a gun,; All kinds of improvements, 
liava been made in guns ; but in tbe way in wbieh 
iotatipii -Is; imparted to tbe, projectile we are in 
much the same position as we wore ■when rifling 
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was first ihtrodneed. In tlie 0 alien . rifle a new . 
depavUtre is made. The spiral grooves which line- 
the barrel are circular in form, with the crown' of 
the tunnels cut off just -where they touch its inner 
skin, so to speak. These little tunnels are fitted w'ith- 
steel balls ivdiich project to about the extent of one- 
twentieth of their diameter into the barrel, so that a 
.smooth steel projectile in forcing its way thrqngh the 
tube trai’els iipon a rolling bed which is almost fric- . 
tiouless. The in-v-entor states tliat by this arrange- 
menthe obtains 40 per cent greater average velocity, 
penetration, and, range than he can obtain with the 
same weight of bullet and charge in guns made on 
the old system. The barrel does not heat, and there 
is little recoil. Before the outbreak of the present 
war in .the Far East, the Japanese contracted to 
take the whole output of Mr Cullen’s workshop for 
two years ; hut in future the invention will be 
in the hands of the English-speaking nations of 
the world. The invention is applicable to cannon 
as -well as small arms. 

ALOERIAN WINE. 

Attention has recently been called to the great 
yiossihilities of thewine-gro-wing industry in Algeria, 
to- which the Erench are now devoting much onerg}'. 
Little more thah twenty years ago the area under 
vine Diiltivatioh was seventy-six thonsand acres, and, 
the pTodaot soitiewhat more than ten million gallons. 
Last year -the; amount of wine produced and e.xportecl 
had , increased to one hundred and four million 
gallons. The soil is rich, and hitherto has been 
free from tlie dreaded . phylloxera, which has worked 
such ha.voc' in the vineyards of Eraiioe. In Algeria 
the system is to huikl large central establishments, 
like .bre.weries, tO: which the surrounding vinc- 
: grow.era/aencl their grapes for treatment ; and wine 
is: so plentiful that it would not pay any one to . 

. manufacture an imitation of it. It is included in the , 
price !of -all meals served at hotels and restaurants, 
and can he bought at threepence or fourpence per 
- quart at the shops ; and w'hat is more, the beverage 
is of exeelleut, quality. The industry is conducted 
on scientific principdes, and the factories are fitted 
with modern appliances of every kind. The 
labourers are : Eabyles, who are most industrious, 
-and work for a small wage. 

. ' . -. 'J ' THE AET.S OP WAR. 

: ".r . While 'Western nations are watching with intense 
^interest: the progress of the terrible drama which is 
iheing unfolded in the Ear Bast, two of them at least, 
,;tkc).:Brltish and the Germans, are flattering them- ' 
selves ;; that ,the: Japanese successes are in great 
tmeastire due to le imparted by them. Major- 
■ Seiieridi. Mcokelj of the German general staff, acted 
as oliief military instructor of the Japanese army 
for three years, and there is no doubt that the 
Japanese navy has been founded on the British 
model. But the pupils seem to have ontstriiiped 
their masters, or at any rate to have acquired such 
profloieney in the arts of war as to he quite indepen- 


dent of outside help for tlie future. Indeed, it is 
quite pos.sible that we can learn much from our new 
allies. Our authorities -ivill no doubt investigate 
the merits of the Arisaka rifle, a Japanese invention 
ivhich dates from 1897. should also he able to 
learn something from the terrible Shimose explosive 
witlr which the torpedoes were charged which dealt 
such havoc to the Russian ships at the opening of 
the war. Then there is the de.structive Oda torpedo- 
mine Which sank the battleship Patropavlovsk; the 
'2’amanoitohi gun platform; the Ijuin fuse ; and 
last hut not least, the Miyahara water-tube boiler. 
This boiler, however, i.s already well kno-ivn in this, 
country, although we are not aware that its merits 
have been officially tested by British experts. 

, SNAKE-BITE. 

‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ says the old adage, 
and this is certainly true of snake-bite .so far as that 
terrible scourge affects the stay-at-home inhabitants 
of this country, for our snakes are mostly harmless. 
But in India, where the victims of fatal snake-bite 
are numbered annually by many thousands, the 
matter is one of constant mindfulness. For this 
reason a paper which w'as recently read before the 
Royal Society (London), entitled ‘ E.vperiments on a 
Method of preventing Death from Snake-bite, capable 
of Common and Easy Apiflicatioh,’ wiir eommancl 
wide attention in countries where deadljt snakes 
have to be reckoned with among the coininbh : risks 
to life. The paper hears three names as authors,:' 
(1) Sir Joseph Euyrer, who has made, a,; study of 
the subject for forty years, and, whose experiments 
made in J.869 on the use of sodium permanganate for 
, local application and injection in cases of; .snake-bite 
attracted much attention ; (2) Sir Lauder Bruntoii, 
the well-known surgeon ; and (3) Mr Leonard 
Rogers, who has done much recent experimental 
work. Ill the year 1881 it was discovered that if a 
1 per cent, solution, of sodium permanganate was 
injected into the tissues near a snake-bite, and also 
whon a mixture of snake venom and the perman- 
ganate -was injected directly into the vein, a hene- 
ficial result was attained. But it is not every one 
wlio has a liypodermic syringe ready at hand when 
the demand arises, and Sir Lauder Bruuton set 
himself to devise an instrument which should be 
cheap, always ready for use, and easily applied. It 
takes the form of a small: tubular box containing a 
broad lancet and a supply of permanganate crystals 
wliich can he rubbed into the wound made by the 
little instrument. It is to be hoped, that this 
device will find its way into countries where deadly 
snakes abound. 

NATURAL AGRICULTURISTS. 

According to Darwin, earth-worms are distributed 
■ throughout the world, and, that they. ‘are helpful 
to farmers in: mixing the soil and bringing, fresh 
: material to the surface to be , acted upon by sun 
and: atmosphere is known to all. : But, in spite of 
Dar.win’s statement, it seems that earth-worms are 
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their dentists. Such records, ho considers, ^vouhl 
he of immense service to life insurance companies, 
and an imstance is quoted where identification ■would 
have been impossible except by the teeth. Pro- 
fe.ssor Thompson has drawn up a suggestive scheme 
•w'hieli includes the measnromeiit of the arch and 
vault of the jaws ; the size, shape, and irregularities 
of the teeth ; including anj' particulars of artificial 
interference. The scheme is elaborated in an article 
contributed to the Pojntlar Science Monthly Marjadne, 
New York. 

lAKE FISHEHIIS. 

Anglers will he interested to know that steps 
are being taken to stock one of the largest of 
the English lakes with trout, and there seem.s 
to he no reason wliy this noble piece of water 
(Windermere) should not in the future prove 
as productive as the Lakes north of the Border. 
After Windermere the other lalce.s may possibly 
receive attention, and might perhaps obtain help 
-from the hatchery which it is proposed to erect 
at the hike alrearly named. At this estahlislnnent 
it is hoped to hatch half a million of ova annually, 
from which at least two hundred thousand yearlings 
would he placed in the lake waters. The estnhlish- 
ment is e.stiraated to cost only seven hundred .and 
fifty pounds, of which sum about half has been 
subscribed. It is believed that when once started 
the hatchery will be self-supporting, for it is 
intended to sell each year enough yearlings to, pay 
for maintenance. As there must he among our 
readers many anglers who would like to support 
this useful project, we may add that donations 
towards it may be sent to Messrs Gatoy, solicitors, 
Windermere. 

STUFEED AHIMAIS. 

The art of taxidermy seems to be jn.st now Tinder-, 
going a change, and a change for the hotter. From ,, 
an artistic standpoint a ‘stufl'ed’ animal, is not a 
thing of beauty as a rule, and we cannot, imagine 
any iminter venturing to use one for a model. 
‘Stuffed’ is a nio.st proper term to apply to many of ■ 
these travesties of nature, for they appear to he 
stuffed to repiletion, with every trace of beauty re- 
moved in tile process. There are, of course, cxcop-, 
tions in the case of those persons wlio, have earned a 
name for, executing such work with anatomical and : 
artistic knowledge. This work is now being carried 
out at one of the transatlantic museums with con- 
summate skill,: and the whole process is described 
and illustrated, in a recent issue of the Scientific 
American^ First of all the skull, pelvis, and, legs of 
the animal are set apron a kind of framework to 
represent the skeleton. , Next, this framework has 
the .muscles built over -it in modelling clay by a 
skilled sculptor. At various limes during the pro- 
cess of building tip, the skin, which has been duly 
prepared, - is tried on, to the limbs. Eventually a; 
mould is .made from the built-up form, and from 
this,.:a cast is produced, the original,. model being, 
discarded entirelyi Tims, in the. flnished animal no 
- part of the, actual , creature, is used except the skin. 


not to he found in Manitoba and in many other 
districts of the New World. Jlr E. T. Setou tells 
lis in the Gentunj Mciyadm that in the year 1883 
he inve.stigate(l with a friend a eonsiderable section 
of Manitoba, and foiind no earth-worms. What, 
then, takes the place of these lowly friends of man 
ill preparing the soil of that fertile land for plant 
life ? For the black earth of Manitoba, which has a 
tliiclcne.3S of from one to two feet, is not a solid mass 
of decayed vegetable matter, but is well mixed with 
the subsoil so as to constitute a true black loam. 
The work is, performed by a species of burrowing 
animalsj the geomyirlai, or pocket gophers. Tliese 
useful creatures, which are about the size of a mole, 
are found in every part of the great west where 
, there happens to he soil enough to burrow, and 
;,rain enongli to produce a crop of annual vegetation. 
Darwin came to the conclusion that the earth-worm 
in five years brought up enough soil to cover the 
ground one inch thick. Tlie writer of the article 
referred to has reason to think that the jmeket 
gopher is instrumental in bringing the same result 
about in as many months. 


ipBNTIFIOATIOlSf BY THE TEETH. , ■ 

Professor A, H. Tlioropson, of the -Kansas Oity 
Dental: College, has recently been urging the im" 
portanoo of the teeth as a means of identification, 
and: as an illustration he -quotes the. case of . the 
terrible fire some years hack at the charity bazaar 
in Paris, where the sole means of recognition' of. 
many of the victims were the records preserved: by 
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It lias for some years been known chat sunlight 
acts ns a destroyer of many of tlio.se pathogenic 
organisms wliioli are popularly known as germs. 
Some time ago an ingenious experimentnlist demon- 
strated this .fact in a very convincing manner by 
preparing a ‘ culture ’ of these germs on a flat sur- 
face and exposing it to sunlight beneath a stencil 
plate, with the result that he obtained an imago of 
the cut-out part of the stencil in dead germ life, the 
rest of the prepared plate being still alive. He 
called it a ‘ living photograph,’ but the same term 
has, since been applied to the popular cinemato- 
graph picture. Tlie Mas,snchusetts Board of Health 
have recently carried out a .series of experiments in 
order to ascertain how far sunlight is able to cleanse 
water affected with the undesirable germs which 
result from sewage contamination. The two organ- 
isms dealt with more particularly were the colon 
hacillusH and that associated with typhoid. They 
found that both species were quickly de.stroyed by 
free access to. sunlight, thirty minutes to an hour 
being sufficient to sterilise, n culture when spread 
out in a thin layer, as in the photographic exporh 
raent already detailed. : In the case of the typhoid 
bacillus from 95 to 99 per cent, were .quickly killed 
by exposure: to direct sunlight, but there, were always 
a few hardy individuals which required for . their 
destruction an extended time. . 
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It shoxtld be noted that ono condition, of success is. 
that the animal should be cnref.nlly .measured as; 
soon as possible after it . is killed, so as to give 
data for the construction of the preliminary frame, 
la carrying out the -work the sculptor is largely 
helped hy the hse of photographs, secured at 
menageries and other places, of animals similar 
to those: under treatment. 

PBOGEESS IN UGANDA. . 

The resignation of Sir Charles Eliot, and the 
discussion in Parliament and out of it upon laud, 
grants in British East Africa, have kept this. 

; country and the Uganda Protectorate before the eye 
of the pnhlic. In the June issue of Ohamher^s Journal 
there was printed an article on the ‘Prospects of 
British East Africa.’ The railway is five hundred 
::attd eighty-four miles long from Momhnsa to Port 
.Elorence, on Lake Victoria Nyanza, and from thence 
. . there is a weekly steamer to Entebbe, Uganda. The 
whole journey occupies forty-eight hours. About 
half-way the traveller passes through an undulating 
plain with grass such as game love, affording a 
view of giraffes^ herds of antelopes, gazelles, ostriches, 
and zebras. The climate is cool at five thousand 
' feet. Port Elorence, on the Victoria Nyanza, is 
:almo,st entirely built of iron, and has a comparatively 
large population of a cosmopolitan kind, from the 
: nude : savage to the small European community. 

' Every Monday: a train leaves the lake for Mombasa, 
■and every Tuesday a steamer takes . passengers 
across the lake to Entebbe in thirty-six hours. The 
.Eisumu natives speak a Nilotic language, but the 
: mass of the Uganda and Kiivirondo people are 
. Bantus, like the Kafirs. The millions in the 
Protectorate, and still larger diocese worked by 
Bishop Tucker, .rat: the region, hounded by Egypt, 

: the :0ongo:: Free State, German territorj', and the 
East Africa Protectorate, are chiefly pagans, wlio.se 
religion: is -a formless magic without literature- 
But for the patriotic interference of the. late Sir 
Henry M, Stanley, says a writer in the. Scotsman, 
when: in 1875 he invited the Church Missionary 
Society to send men to King Mtesa, all would 
probably by this time have become Moh,ammedans. 
Islam pours in its influence from the Nile on the 
.'north and the line of railway on the east. But 
■the .Scottish Mackay was in time, and lived long 
enough to give Christian .civilisation the start. In 
i the last ten years the progress of the Reformed 
. Ghurch has heen such that there are now in the 
. Uganda; Mission thirty- two native clergy, more 
.jfthato .two :thouaand male and four hundred female 
;:t9aeherS). forty- three thousand eight hundred- and 
;; sixty-eight baptised adults, : and twenty-two thou-;:; 
Sand hoys and girls at school. Good hooks cannot 
he produced fast enough for sale. Women and 
doofor# have done more than even teachers and 
pretellers. The industrial work which Mackay 
began is training a number of Christian mechanics 
and raising the standard of wages and comfort. 
Even the Belgian GoVernment has consented to allow 


teachers from Uganda and Toro to enter the Congo 
Free State. A great Christian kingdom is thus being 
created, and it will be only one of several stretching 
south from Gondokoro and Uganda to Livingstonia 
. and Blantyre, from the Nile to the Zambesi. 

NKOGS AS JOOD., 

A new source of wealth has sprung up . in the 
New Orleans district, owing to the decision arrived 
at by the United States authorities to classify 
edible frogs as poultry, presumably because they 
are known as chicken frogs, and to make them pay 
duty as snob, when imported from abroad. Formerly 
frogs destined for consumption in the United States 
were largely supplied by the Dominion of Canada, 
hilt since the imposition of a duty other sources 
of supply have had to be sought, and Louisiana, 
amongst other places, is found to he suitable for 
the breeding of this delicacy. The frogs caught 
in the swamps of Louisiana are larger than the 
Canadian, and fetch a higher price in the markets. 
They must be caught alive, care being taken not 
to bruise them. When destined for sale they are 
killed and sent all over the country in cold storage. 
One firm alone is said to deal in frogs to the extent 
of ten thousand pounds a year. : ^ ^ 


GOOD-BTE. : : 
'Wherdvore ‘ Good-bye ’ ? 

. The word is full of sadness. - 
Is it that we no more may hope to see 
Thy winsome face, . . 

Eadiant with hope and 


Or 0 !«v it be 

That, with the world before you, 

Yon rook not of the pain its echo brings 
To aching liearts, 

And to the love they bore you? 

Ah, surely no ! 

He knows, who sits above, 

We breathed it too, to speed you in His name 
To better things, 

To friends and home and love. 

Therefore ‘Good-bye,’ 

‘To part is such sweet sorrow’ 

When there is hope that some day we may chance 
To meet again. 

Would that it were to-morrow; ! 

: . Peier Anderson. 
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ES, Lallesan, those are all right,’ said 
Colonel Dolinier, with a sigh of 
relief, as he pushed some regimental 
acBount-books (for I was adjutant) 
across the table ; ‘ and mind re- 
veille at four. Qraaias d Dios I 
before the sun sets to-morrow we ought to he far 
away from this confounded place. Ay,’ he con- 
tinued, bringing his great coarse fist down on the 
table with a bang, ‘ and, if all goes well, soon out of 
this infernal country altogether. After four long 
years it will be something to be in a civilised land 
again. Talk of luck. To think if I.had '.only been 
under Massena or Soult, instead of Sachet, why, 
parbleu ! I would have done enough “business” 


Having no scruples himself, in fact all the instincts 
of a medieval swashbuckler, it may be imagined 
bow he chafed at being under such a commatider as 
Suchet, who of all the marshals in the Peninsula 
was about the only one who did not allow systematic 
pillaging. Of course he could not prevent it alto- 
gether, as in the taking of Valencia (though we 
dragoons were not present at that) ; but many and 
many an officer, no matter wbat his rank was, if the 
marshal heard of it, received a reprimand , that he 
did not forget for many a day, and this had its 
effect. 

There was something so perfectly comical in the 
expression of my commander’s features as he spoke 
of his supposed grievances that I had to busy myself 


in that time to have been able to live at my collecting the papers in order to keep my 


ease alt the .day.s of my life instead of returning a 
beggar.’ 

The colonel was an uncommonly handsome 
man , about forty. His weather-beaten, swarthy 
features may have been a trifle coarse, and his 
manners were certainly rather rough ; still, his un- 
bounded courage, his reckless, dare-devil carriage, 
and his gonerosity (albeit generally at other people’s 
expense) made him a very popular commander. Nor 
was he a fooT either, for beneath all his apparent 
Jon/wmie there was a rare fund' of shrewdness, arid a 
love of number one. He: would never have been 


tenance, especially when I thought of seven huge 
silver- gilt hanging lamps that he was i: kindly 
taking care of. He happened to come upon these 
in a certain monastery in the Sierra Negrete, and 
he had, with touching irony, told the reverend 
official that he did not think it safe for them to 
there on account of there heiiig so mmj gmmllos 
about. 

Prom without, wafted . on the summer breeze, 
came the scent of the flowers, and beneath us, in the 
lovely bay of Valencia, the blue sea sparkled as it 
lazily lapped the sun-kissed shore ; the white houses 


where he was otherwise, for he had risen entirely' shone out under the bright Spanish sun, and truly the 
from the ranks. His father, it' was said, had been a city never looked mOre gay and inviting than it did 
pork-butoher at Irun ; anyway, he was born, on the that fine May day! \ 

Spanish frontier, and spoke Spanish as well as he But all this was nothing, to, the matter-of-fact 
, did French. When a lad he had been a iamSowr colonel, as he sat; with a clouded brow, moodily 


in the first armies of the Eevolutibn, and : then 
changing into our regiment, he had followed, young 
General Bonaparte in the memorable campaign of 
1790 from one victory to another, from the Gulf of 
Genoa to the Adige. Keeping in the; regimenti.he, 
: had; : grfMually mounted steii .by step till he , won 
the gold epaulets;and became its colonel. 
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{All Bights Beserveti.] 


puffing a cfjamWo and drinking the cheap wine of 
the country. 

i ’l fil expeot,’ he, said, speaking more to 
■to rae;.‘I shall have n bit of a scene 
'frirind Mariquita to-night, hut it will 
going into hysterics ; because, if the little lady conies 
that game, I ’— — - 


By AndeBW W. Arnold, Author of The Attach on the Fami, For the Sake of a Kiss, 
The Sign of the Silver Bell, &o. 
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CHAMBEES’S JOTJEISUL. 


At tliat moment there was a rap at the door and 
an orderly appeared; ■ 

‘ilfon colond,’ he said, Aslaoing a card on the 
table, ‘ there is a Sijanish gentleman who "vrishes to 
see you,’ 

‘ The deiiee he does,’ replied his commander petu- 
lantly as he emptied the last of the .fla.sk into his 
gk-sg. ‘ Que se agumite hast a el J umies ’ Let him wait 
till Thursday ’], ‘ as I am going to breakfast.’ 

As the door was ajar, and I could hear the visitor 
outside, I wondered how he would take this rather 
vulgar phrase, the origin of which I never could 
learn. ■ : : 

‘ But he wishes me to say,’ continued the man 
pertinacionsly, ‘ that it is on husinef3S that he thinks 
will interest you very much.’ 

Tor a moment the colonel seemed undecided ; 
then, taking up the card, he read out, ‘ Don Francesco 
fiodrigo Garcia y Moldena Podarnez.’ '■ Saerd hUv, I 
he’s got enough names,’ he muttered. ‘However, 
show him in.’ 

The next moment a tall, stout, moon-faced young 
follow, with a stately bow, entered the room. 
Though he had the grave, demure appearance of a 
. Castilian, yet from the twinkle in lus small eyes 
und a certain bonhomie in Ms manner, he might 
have been an Andalusian. 

He had evidently wished to speak to the colonel 
alone, and he looked uneasily at me. How, as I ■was 
adjutant, of counse 1 had plenty to do on account 
of our approaching departure ; and I was only too 
anxious to, go, and -was about to do so, but my 
chief ordered me to stay. , ■ ^ 

‘You ean say, seiior,’ lie remarked, ‘aU. you have 
to .say before Captain Lallesan.’ 

‘You start, I believe, swlor corqnel,’ oommenced 
the young fellow, ‘ to-morrow for .France 3’ 

The colonel nodded a, sseiit. 

‘ You . will probably go by the coast mti Puzol, 
Palanoia, and so on by Castellan de la Plana, and 
then turn off hy Torlosa, Lerida, &o.’ ' 

‘We may or we may not,’ rejdied the other 
laconically, eying him suspiciously. The audacious 
tricks of the giierrillos 'were proverhial, and the first 
thought that came into our heads was that this man 
was acting for them. 

‘But I have given you the best way.’ 

; This was more than iny chief could stand. 

‘ And who the deuce are you, senor,’ he answered 
.angrily, * to eome here asking me your confounded 
impertinent guestions ? ’ 

Doubtless, it may seem strange,’ he replied in a 
, humbler manner ; but, seiior, I am in love with the 
, heauteons Eosita. Christina' Dolores Oardarra. Yes, 
,,1 am in love, and I have been deeply vTonged. You, 
added dramatically, placing his 
: hand on his heart, 'while his upturned eyes beamed 
■witli Att ecstatic : lire—"* you may have seen the rose- 
buds on the . convent walls ; but what are they to her . 
: lip.s ? You may haye seeir the glistening- stars shin- ' 

ing o’er yonder bay ; but,’ 

. The , colonel’s rough, swarthy . face' was a study; 


Hot having a shred of sentiment in his low-born 
nature himself, he stared at the young fellow in 
amazement. The rhapsodies of the amorous Spaniard 
were altogether beyond him, and he simply gave 
him credit for having had too much vmo bianco, or 
for being slightly wrong in the head. 

‘ Wliat, in the name of Satan,’ he broke in angrily, 

‘ has all this to do with me 2 ’ 

‘ Listen, good sir,’ replied the other, ‘ till I have 
done. l am in love, I repeat, with the Donna Eosita, 
and she with me. Her mother died a year ago. 
Eosita has an only brother, Don Eicardo Oardarra, 
who went to Peru three years ago to seek hia for- 
tune. Shortly before her death his mother received 
a letter, which we know now was forged, froni a 
padre to say that her son was dead. 

‘Thus all the money would come to, the daughter. 
The old lady’s step-brother, who had great influence 
over hei', is the prior of the enormously rich monas- 
tery of San Antonio de los Montes in the Pyrenees. 
He persuaded her on her deathbed that, as the 
Donna Eosita 'vvas so beautiful, so joyous, and so 
gaj', the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil would probably be too strong for her ; and 
that to save her daughter’s everlasting soul, after 
the good lady had paid him. for masses to be. said 
over her own soul, the estate should he divided 
between the monastery and the Convent de los 
Angelos, where Eosita could heeome a nun, In 
spite of the cries and entreaties of niy: beloved 
llosita, her mother, who had passed all reasoning, ; 
consented ; and her daughter is now iii .the eoiiye.nt, 
and in a short time Eosita’s lovely tresses 'will he 
cut off and her fate sealed.’ 

‘But is there no law in the land?’ said the 
colonel. 

‘It is only nominal,’ repiUed the other. ‘I nm, 
not a poor man ; hut the convent and the monastery 
. are both so enormously rich that I cannot bribe the 
judges to the same extent.’ 

‘Well, I am very sorry for. you,’ replied Doliuier, 
who had listened to the young fellow’s tale with 
more attention than I thought he would have done.; 
‘hut if you think I am going to get your inamorata 
out of that convent you make a mistake. I burnt 
my fingers two years ago when we were in Fran- 
chesolu’s brigade, u propos of a. convent ; I never 
passed such a pleasant time in my life as I did When 
I was in it, but I nearly got degraded, and I won’t 
run tlie risk again. Still, I don’t say but that if old: 
Masseiia had been in command I wouldn’t have a . 
try for a consideration.’ 

‘I am not asking you to get her out,’ replied the 
Spaniard eagerly. ‘ Listen to what. I am going to 
tell you. The monastery of San Antonio is one of 
: the very richest and oldest in all Spain . : There is a 
Murillo in it that is finer than any in Madrid. 
There is a Memling triptych in the lady ehapel; and 
two Hubert Van Eycks that Alva, when he returned 
from the..f Netherlands, presented to the prior, of 
,that:time. The monastery is on your direct route, 
and is: only about a day’s march from the French 
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frontier ; and all I ask of you is,’ he added with a 
peculiar look in his face, ‘that you will pay the 
prior a -visit, and make Mm give me and Don 
Ricardo a letter to the mother-superior of the con- 
vent where my fiancee is, ordering her to set Rosita 
free.’ 

This put tpuita a different light on the matter. 
Wo had now left sentiment in the background, and 
for some time Colonel Dolinier remained in deepi 
thought, weighing the pros and the cons, 

‘There are not only pictures,’ continued the 
Spaniard; ‘but think of the amount of money the 
monks have got in their treasury, the gold and 
silver plate, and the vestments ! The plate is very 
famous, a great deal of it being the handiwork of 
the far-famed Juan de Arphe.’ * 

Whatever soruple.s the colonel may have had of 
risking Suchet’s dii3plea,3ure, this last argument of 
the wily lover was too strong for him ; beside,s, he 
knew he would be over the frontier lung before 
it could reach the marshal’s knowledge. 

‘ Pass me that map, Lallesan,’ he said sharply. 

‘There you are,’ said Podarnez, leaning on the 
table ; ‘ the monastery is not actually marked, butj t 
is hero among the mountains,’ and he indicated the 
exact spot. ‘ There ’s the frontier, about ten leagues 
off.’ 

‘ Now, how am I to know, my friend,’ remarked 
tlie colonel, with his keen eyes fixed upon him, ‘ that 
you are not telling me a pack of lie,s and sotting a 
trap for me?’ 

The young fellow flushed crim.son, and drawing 
himself up proudly, replied, ‘You have the word of 
a Spanish gentleman; and he would he a brave 
man to gainsay it when it is given by a Podarnez.’ 


THE PASSING O 

LYING as we are just now in an 
atmosphere of wars and rumours of 
wars, little attention is paid to events 
of lesser importance which at other 
times might loom: large in the public 
eye. Thus hardly any notice has 
heen taken of the fact that for the: second time 
during the past few years the historic castle at 
Cai)etown has been offered for sale, and this time 
purchased. ■ ■ , ; . ; 

Considering what South Africa has cost 'us, both 
in blood and money, this old ediftee, so indissolubly 
bound up with the history of the colony since its 
earliest days, deserves at least that something should 

■ * G£ all the Spanish silversmitlis the Arphes axe the 
moat oelebrateii. They are tlie Oellinis of Spain. , 'They 
really oreatad what is known as oinque-oentd work; Juan 
do Arphes y Yillafafie, the grandson, born in 1565, W-as the , 
inbai famous of the family. He Was made Jkfaster of the 
Mint at Seville by Philip II. Ho has left behind him many 
books of de.sign. .His chief masterpiece is generally con-- 
sictered to bo the Gustodia at Yalladdlid. : , , W, 


‘ QamenU’ [‘ All right ’], ‘ that is sufficient,’ replied 
Dolinier, for there was no mistaking the real ring 
of truth in the young fellow’s voice. 

‘ Besides,’ said Podarnez, ‘ I .and Ricardo must 
go w'ith you. We shall bo in your power. You 
Ciin shoot us both if there is any foul play.’ 

Accordingly it was arranged that on the ne.xt day 
Podarnez and his friend Don Ricardo should be at 
a certain posada two leagues from Valencia, and 
that we should pretend that they^were wanted by 
the French jiolice authorities, seize them, and take 
them with us to France. As oiir intended visit to 
the monastery was to be kept a strict secret for, the 
present, our taking them prisoner.s was done not 
only to put their own countrymen off the scent, 
but also all the regiment. 

Though, of course, I fully .sympathised with the 
young lover’s ti'oiible — for I was betrothed myself 
to Desiree Largemont, a sister of a brother-officer, a 
lieutenant in my sipiadron ; and had I been robbed 
of her as he had been, I should doubtless have acted 
in the same way as he intended to do— at the 
same time, I was heartily sorry that, without 
being able to help myself, I should be drawn into 
an affair that was no business of mine. 

Tlie Spaniards have a proverb, ‘El mejor lance de 
los dados, es nojiiffarlos’ (‘ The best throw in playing 
with dice is not to play at all’). My great aim in 
life was to rise in my profession. I had plenty of 
money; loot, though I did not de.spise it, -yi'iis 
nothing particular to me ; and, therefore, I did not 
wish to take a hand in the colonel’s game, for, if 
Siichet came to hear of it I knew I should suffer. 
Yet, do what I could, I feared that I should have 
to take part in it, and this naturally vexed me. , 


E 0 APE 0 ASTLE. ^ 

be known of its birth and growth. For years after 
the Cape was first discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, 
Table Bay was used as a calling-place for water and 
live-stock by the Portuguese, Dutch, and English 
ships engaged in the Eastern Ocean trade, and these- 
made use of a very quaint means of postal com- 
munication. Large stones were engraved with the 
names of the different ships.- putward-bound vessels 
buried tlieir letters and despatches carefilUy benenth 
these, and the homeward-bound ship, s unearthed the 
precious news. Probably hpbody would, have thought 
of settling in Soiith Afi'ica for many years bad not a 
Dutch ship, the beeii wrecked^ off tlie coast 

in' 1648 ; ibut, -svheii the; survivors were :picked up 
shortly afterward.s by a passing vessel, they gave, 
siich k glowing acoouni of the resources of the land 
that it wa,s decided to form a settlement there, and 
Jan van Riohceckjk. Surgeon in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, was diosen to he the 
first governor. He landed on Cth April 1652, from 
i;three;ships carrying his family, a few ooloni.sts, a- 
, huhdredVspldiem to form a garrison and help to 
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erect defences and residences, and a good cargo of 
building Materials and merchandise. 

Their first care was to build tliemselves a strong- 
hold, and the site for the original fort was chosen 
by Van Riebeeck and his three skippers directly 
they landed. The walls were of earth, twenty feet 
thick at the hase, tapering to sixteen feet at the top, 
and twelve feet high. This was ample protection 
against the natives, hut would not have been of 
much use against a civilised foe, as the walls had 
an inconvenient way of falling in after heavy rain, 
although Van Eiebeeck wrote of it in 1653: ‘We 
have also fortified ourselves, and are daily continuing 
to do so, that with the help of God we need not he 
afraid of the English or any other enemies. ... We 
can assure you that they will catch a Tartar, as 
below the fort we trust to have so many ambuscades 
along the beach that we shall he able to keep their 
feet from the land.' In the old records the English 
arc frequently referred to, sometimes as detested 
foes, at others as most esteemed allies ; their ships 
were constantly calling, and the governor was at 
last forbidden to show them hospitality, being told 
that, the State did not support the new colony for 
the benefit of foreigners. ; Life was too dull, how- 
ever; without, a little social intercourse, and Van 
Eiebeeok: excused himself bn one occasion by assur- 
ing the directors that the beef he had .sent aboard 
an English ship was from unsound cattle 1 

By 1665 the English were enemies again ; and 
when the colonhsts heard ■ of the likelihood of war 
between England and the Netherlands, they came 
to the, conclusion that it was fully time to build a 
Stone fortress, in Tabled Valley capable of resisting 
invasion by land and sea, and of mounting heavy 
, guns. Plans were sent out from Holland, and the 
jiresent site'; was selected, the foundations being 
marked out with due solemnity, by ‘onr Land 
Surveyor and Fiscal, Sieur Hendrick Lacus.’ The 
fort was constructed according to the rules of Vaiiban 
and Obehoorn, the great designers of fortifications at 
that time, whose masterpieces at Lille, Valenciennes, 
and Breda still exist. It svas laid out in five points 
or bastions, two facing the beach and three at the 
back, with ditches, sally-ports, and other features 
usual to the time. 

Thus very great and unusual activity prevailed 
at the Cape. Three hundred soldiers were detained 
from passing ships to quarry stone.s, and all the 
. wagons in .the settlement were engaged in the 
transportation, of building material. Slaves and 
convicts were sent to Bobben Island to gather shells 
formaking lime, while large decked boats were kept 
busy carrying these and fuel from Hout Bay. Many 
of, the red bricks used in the building were sent out 
from Holhind, and massive tealc to beautify the 
interior was brought from India, On 2nd January 
1666; the first four large hewn stones were lowered 
■ to the bottom of the trench, and for nearly: two: 
hundred and ,.fifty, years they have supported the 
walls of the .castle,!, "When they: had been laid by 
: the governor,.: the clergyman, the 'and the 


fiscal respectively, the first-named jiresented .six 
pounds to the master mechanics on behalf of the 
Dutch East India Company. It was a gala-day for 
the small colony ; the farmers with their wives and 
families all turned out in their best clothes, tables 
, were spread on tlie level ground inside the trenches, 
two oxen and six sheep were roasted, and, with a 
hundred huge loaves and eight casks of Gaiie ale, 
were placed at tlie disposal of the joj'ful crowd. In 
the Netherlands no day of public rejoicing was con- 
sidered complete without a long and meandering 
recitation on the subject of the jubilation, and this 
custom the Dutch kept up in the land of their 
adoption. There is still preserved among the records 
of the colony the piece recited on this occasion by 
the amateur poet who composed it. 

In the May of the following year news reached 
South Africa that the Dutch Admiral De Buy ter 
was in the Thames ; and, believing that nothing 
further need be feared from the English, the 
governor gave orders that all work on the castle 
should be suspended, as it was a useless expense, 
and he sent the soldiers hack to Batavia. Though 
three hundred men had been employed there for 
twenty months, only one point had been built, and 
that not completed. However, the . work was re- 
sumed in 1672, more woodwork, bricks, and tiles, as 
well as the workmen, being sent for that jnirpose 
from Amsterdam. In two years’ time , the fort was 
sufficiently advanced for the garrison to inove' in, 
and the old building was pulled down; but the.work 
of completion proceeded very slowly, and in 1677'; 
the governor with his wife and litUe son and the 
chief officials and their wives took a share in carry- 
ing out earth from the excavations, the governor 
taking out twelve baskets and his wife six. This led 
to a quaint rule being made that everybody passing 
by the castle should contribute labour to the same 
amount, irrespective of rank or sex. In February 
1679 news was received of the conclusion of peace 
between France, and the Netherlands. This was 
followed by a reduction of the Cape garrison and 
the release of all labourers at the castle, so it 
was arranged that the moat — the only important 
defence still unfinished— should he completed by 
slave-labour ; and two mouths later the Council of 
the Cape resolved to name the five points, in honour 
of the Stadtholder, Oranje, Nassau, CasteneUenbogen, 
Buuren, and Lierdam. ■ 

About the time the castle was finished the then 
governor received instructions that a lyapinschaw 
was to he held annually to keep up the ntility of 
the garrison, so he seised the opportunity of uniting 
the first review to a sort of house-warming, and all 
men capable of , bearing arms, as well as the: soldiers, 
had to attend. At seven in, the morning' the drums 
called out the garrisonj who marched outside the 
, fort and were joined by the burghers and another 
mounted company. Then, divided into companies 
, or ‘ standards,’ they were marched three times round 
the governor’s house, then round the houses behind 
the castle, after which they ; returned to their 
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quarters. The garrison were then treated to a 
goofie, and the freemen, instead of the .six dollars 
allowed them on these auspicious ooca.sions, re- 
ceived, half a leaguer of Spanish wine, three 
hundred pounds of biscuits, and a cask of pork. 
An English ship was in the hay at the time, and 
the governor says in his journal that the di.splay 
‘caused great surprise among our English friends, 
who had looked on and beheld our fine garrison 
and the formidable power which we could command 
should an enemy arrive. After this parade the 
English captain, his brother, the English ladies, and 
the officials of the Company were entertained at 
dinner and treated to a glass of wine.’ 

No events of any great importance marked the 
castle’s history during the next hundred years or so, 
until it was occupied by the English — friends no 
longer ; for the first time, in 1796, the British flag 
being hoisted by Lieutenant Boss of the Scotch 
Brigade, who further distinguished himself a few 
days afterwards by eloping with a beautiful and very 
wealthy Dutch maiden, the w'rath and indignation 
of whose father is better imagined than described. 
How the Cape was ceded to the Dutch and again 
taken by our troops in 1806 is a matter of hiistory. 
Events in Europe at that time were so stirring that 
the English occupation of South Africa did not 
meet with the attention it deserved. The battle of 
Trafalgar had just been fought, the Austrians had 
capitulated at Ulm, and the Erenoli army was 
entering Vienna. But since throe o’clock in the 
afternoon , of 10th January in the year of grace 
1806, our flag has floated from the tower of Cape 
Castle. 

It was not tintil 1819 that the whole brnlding 
was surrounded by a moat which enclosed also the 
bank and the magar.ino for military stores; the 
last prisoner of any importance oonflned there was 
Cetewayo the Zulu king. Of late years it has been 
used principally as barracks, and the trail of the 
Tommy is over a large portion of it. 

Numberless stories, legends, and superstitions 
cluster round the old castle. If its stones could only 
speak, what tales they could tell of all they have 
witnessed !— the first settlers who used the fort as 
their base and drove, the natives into the interior, 
the arrival of the French Huguenots after the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the punish- 
ments and tortures ', and heart-rending scenes of 
slaverj^. The old and carefully preserved records 
and governors’ journals form most fascinating 
reading. Punishment for the ; slightest offences 
were cruelly severe : early in the seveuteenth cen- 
tury a volunteer, who told the purser to go to the 
devil because he had served out penguins instead 
of pork for rations, was sentenced to a hundred 
blows from the butt-end of his own musket, and 
tw;o other men were condemned to three years in 
chains on Eohben Island for stejiling a cabbage I , 


The first Englishwoman to live at the castle was 


Lady Anne Barnard, author of the famqu,s soiig,,‘Auld 
Bobin Gray,’ and afterwards the wife of the seoretary.. 


to the first English governor ; and in her interesting 
letters to Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
she gives a vivid account of life .and customs in 
Capeto^vn at that time. She mentions that the 
rack and gallows still stood opposite the castle, and 
also describes the first ball she gave when she did 
the honours for Lord Macartney, whose wife was in 
England. This ball was a great success ; her lamps, 
for the sake of economy, were lighted with the fat 
from the tails of the sheep whose saddles her guests 
were eating at supper. She tells how the English 
officers flirted with the Dutch girls, and what huge 
appetites the latter had. The Barnards had a house, 
in the ca.stle ; and being determined to have her 
residence at least as English-looking as possiVile, 
Lady Anne set the regimental c.arpenter to make 
her easy-chairs and sofas, and the regimental tailor 
to stuff them. In those days it took three months 
to reach the Cape, and there were only six thousand 
Europeans in the town. Admiral Pringle, was in 
command of the squadron, and he pronounced the 
colony ‘ the cussedest place ever discovered;’ saying 
also that even the hens did not lay fresh eggs, so 
vile was every animal in the place. But the admiral 
suffered from gout, and Lady Anne .seems to have 
thought very differently. Certainly she was one 
of those charming characters who had the happy 
faculty of finding pleasure in the simplest things ; 
but still, eveix at this time there must have been a 
good deal of enjoyment to he found at the Cape, 
especially for any one to whom it was all fresh 
and novel. 

The castle itself is well worth a visit at any time. 
Over the carved gateway at the main entrance are 
still the arms of the six principal Dutch towns 
which composed the Company. The arms of 
Holland, the lion surmounted by a crown, are 
richly carved on the portico leading to what were . 
the governor’s quarters; these and the old dining- 
haU, a magnificent room, are now, alas I cut up into 
several small ones and used as clerks’ : quarters ; , 
whilst the beautiful teak doors, most elaborately 
carved, have been daubed with thick white paint 
by some vandal. To the left of these are; the old 
black-holes where only condemned prisoners were 
placed, though many smaller black-holes abound, 
aU of which are now used as store or lumber rooms, 
The upjper floor, now the officers’ quarters; cannot 
be seen without a permit. Hare one may revel in 
queer old Dutch and . early : Georgian fireplaces. 
Perhaps there is no nibre, beautiful view in the 
whole colony than, that from the ramparts, especially 
the Gastenellen redoubt, while close by the Euuren 
bastion is an, exquisite little roof-garden, once the 
favourite .haunt of the gentle and charming Lady 
Anne. The , Captain’s Tower, from which a sharp . 
lookout vised to be, kept for the ships of ‘ perfidious 
Alhion,’ is now used for range-finding. The belfry 
stands : on : the roof, and is a ramshackle-looking 
,: affair, ; blit its appearance is deceptive. Its fine old 
i.bell was brought from Amsterdam, and , is dated 
M'697.- 


r 
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gjHE following morning Cliristoplier was 
surprised by Norma’s abrupt en- 
trance at the very moment when he 
had been enviously imagining her set 
forth uj)on her expedition. 

‘ Madge is in bed with a headache,’ 
she explained, ‘ and has sent me to find out if 
you want anything. I could read to you if you 
like.’ 

, He glanced involuntarily out of the window, 
at. the. wide ivet stretch of sand, beyond \vhich the 
sea was shimmering imutingly; then he looked 
again at Norma. 'I thought j heard you say last 
night that you were agoing out,’ he said .somewhat 
ungraoiously, 

. , ‘Yesj but I have oliauged my mind,’ she; replied 
with ■ unruflled composure. ‘,1 don’t like to leave 
Madge alone all day when she is ill,’: . 

‘And so you have included me among, your 
charities.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by. charities,’ a 
faint additional: colour alone betraying her annoy- 
ance. ‘But if I can he of any use to; you i’ She 
was plainly .set upon doing her duty. ; ; : : 

‘You can,’ ha answered with sudden resolution. 
‘Would you mind sitting down there and talking . 
to me 1 I am afraid you don’t cpiite reali.se what 
you have let jmurself in for,’ as she acceded to Ms 
request ; ‘ I am a regular tyrant to my nurses.’ 

■ She smiled cpiizzically across at his grim, can- 
tankerous; face, The prospect was evidently . not 
alarming enough to disturb her. 

, , ‘What shall we talk about?’ she began. ‘The 
fords? Whenever the Uist people want a subject' 
of conversation ' .they discuss the condition, of the 
fords.’ 

*A tantalising subject for you to-day, I should : 
fjiinlc,’ :;he returned, with another . glance at the 
dancing wavelets, ‘seeing w'hat you have missed.’ 

‘I shall have quite enough of it after to-morrow,’, 
she remarked with careless eertainty.' 

Her words sent a stab of jealous , anger through 
his heart, ;raminding Mm ak they did that this was 
the very last: opportunity he would Have of claim-. 
Jug her interest. After; to-ihprrow the, fdle of out-, 
sider he had voluntarily assumed,: would;,^^^ 


upon him of necessity. A sudden desire to work 
a miracle flashed upon Mm, to encompass in one 
interview all the friendliness and intimacy the 
laggard days had denied him. But how to set 
about it ? As he , hesitated, a means suggested 
itself. 

‘ Miss MacAlan,’ he began, abruptly, ‘ why “do you 
never ask me anything about your brother 1 Has 
Madge not told you that I knew him in South 
Africa?’ 

The next instant he would have done anything to 
recall the question. Every particle of colour had 
ebbed from the girl’s face, leavMg;it;h8hen aiid 
sheet-like. She had longed so for this moment^ and , 
now that it had come she was unprepared.,,: \ 

‘ Anything you can tell me,’ she .stanimeredvat 
Last, hmvely striving to master her :embtion,::‘ fche; 
smallest trifle ’ — — 

But it was Christopher’s turn to he silent--shame 
and horror ivere contending within him. His un- 
scrupulousness had been justly rewarded, and the 
very countenance of the dead man seemed to have 
risen before him— no likeness, hut a tangible reality. 

‘Eorgive me,’ he cried hoarsely at last. ‘I was 
wi’ong to broach such a subjeot~I— I— hardly knew 
your brother, and — he broke off. 

Norma’s eyes were deivy, her colour had returned 
in a rush, and the sight of her transfigured beauty 
completed his repentance, 

‘ 'You don’t know what it means to me to talk to 
some one who knew him out there,’ she said softly, 

‘ or you wouldn’t speak like that. I have always 
hoped that one day you would — would say some- 
thiiig, hut I had nearly given it up ; and— and 
now’- — -sliehrokeoif. ; 

;, Christopher 'was silent ; shame: and remorse' still 
tied his tongue. 

,: ‘:I)o you know,’ the girl went on, that new siveet 
note of confidence in her voice, that seemed to wring 
Ms heart, so basely had, he : deserved it, ; ‘:I Have 
'never .told any one, but I believe they were a .little 
jealous of Lleil in the, regimentj because, when my 
■father wrote to the-Golbnel 'for particulars of.— of 
the battle, lie; only; seht back;: a very'; to 
/tellihg tis lydiere- Neil had:;:beeh: found,; b a: 
■'w6rd;ahouf'hiS'yalG'ur,or’--wv;'::: 
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What will he the eventual fate of this fascinating 
old pile, which, according to . the araateur poet 
whose verses were read at its birth, was to ‘ terrify 
not only Europeans, Inxt Asians, Americans, and 
savage Africans’? It deserves at least to be kept 
intact, oven though one may smile somewhat at the 
aforesaid poet’s effusion, the closing lines of which, 
roughly translated, run : 


Augustus’s dominion nor conquering Alexander, 

Nor Cs0sar'.s groat genius, has ever had the glory 
To lay a corner-stone at earth’s extreincst end. 

To him and to all those early pioneers who under- 
went untold hardship and discomfort in a strange 
land, the building of the j)ile ivas the greatest event 
not only in their lives and their century, hut in 
the history of the whole world. 


By H. Halybueton Ilo,s,s. 




‘THE ISLES OF DESTINY.’ 


‘Courage is talten for granted among soldiers,’ 
said Cliristoplier, hating himself for the coldness of 
the retort. ‘ It is only the most conspicuous acts 
that gain particular notice.’ 

How brutal the words sounded ! How he longed 
for her sake to he able to jmy a tribute, no nmtter 
how' small, to the dead niants memory ! But strive 
as ho might, he could not bring hia liiia to frame the 
falsehood. 

Aa he he.sitated the proud, troubled look that had 
grow'ii upon her face while he was speaking faded 
away, and in a few minutes she Avaa chatting gaily 
again of some minor matter which she had made 
the excuse for a change of subject. But long after 
she had left him Ohristopher lay and reviled him- 
self for the imnecossaiy pain he hud inflicted upon 
a woman — any w'oraan. 


CHAPTER V. 

HERE are some natures that seem e.speci- 
ally designed by Providence for utilitarian 
purposes, to induce an atmosphere of bon- 
homie and good-fell ow’ship into every as- 
semblage, and lend to the most warped and twdsted 
conditions the saving grace of smile.s. 

Of these -was Eric Forsyth, and he had not been 
at Tanera for more than a day before his influence 
began to make itself felt. 

It is the tragedy of such lives that in diffusing 
the general they often fail in attaining particular 
luippinesg, at least that happiness wliioh finds its 
fulfilment in the achievement of any .speoiflo desire 
or ambition. But there -was no hint of such failure 
apparent in the present bearing and behaviour of 
the young Scotsman, and Madge found herself 
speculating vaguely as to the mysterious source of 
his influence. 

So active a force could have nothing in common 
W'ith jhere good nature, she decided. No ; its origin 
w'as to he found in the unbounded capacity for 
reverence— that rarest of all virtues — which dis- 
tinguished him. 

It was, figuratively speaking, with bared head 
that he watched : the develojnneiit of character, in 
each new acquaintance, and the guileless flattery of 
hi.s attitude unconsciously appeased and projiitiated 
his fellow'.s. 

Even Christopher, who had set out with the 
determination to he hostile towards', him, foxxnd 
himself draw'll irresistibly into the eirolc of the 
new'-comer’s friendship, and admitted grudgingly 
one day that it w'as less 1 trouble to like than to 
dislike him. , ' ■ 

More w'onderful still, he maintained this attitude 
even in the face of Brio’s unblushihg: monopoly of 
„Norma. ' 

, ; Since their last unfortunate interview he: bad , 
not, had another opportunity of private coiiversatibn 
W'ith the girl. Her w'hole time had been devoted 
to' heiMiew cbmpauionshipi and though bating: hisi 


rival in the abstract, Christophei'’s jealousy was in 
some mysterious manner disarmed. 

Eric, on his part, w'as enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion for his new' friend. ‘ He ought to have been a 
duke,’ lie confided to Korma one day, with a fine 
burst of extravagance. 

‘Not a duke — a king,’ the girl had corrected, 
and then paused in .some confusion as she met the 
mild astonishment of her companion’s gaze. ‘Is 
he not , a Tudor 1 ’ she cried, striving to defend 
herself. 

‘Christopher Tudor,’ repeated Eric thoughtfully, 
as if struck by some new significance in the name. 
‘AYell, I dare say it w'ould explain a good ileal—his 
boredom, for example, the re.sult of glutted ancestors. 
But I fear his contemporaries are more re-sponsihlo 
after all,’ smiling as he .spoke. ‘ There ’s a great 
difference betw'een being tii’ed and being hungry, 
though the symptoms are often pretty much alike ; ’ 
with w’hich enigmatical conclusion he brought the 
discussion to an end. 

It W’as Norma’s birthday, and Eric had organi.sed 
a picnic to the cave of Col in honour of the event. 

The way led over a rough moorland road, deeply 
rutted by the carts of the moss-cutters, and with, 
the native rook starting up every here atid there 
into jagged prominences. But Mac, the sturdy 
Tanera pony, trundled happily along between the 
slmfts, quite oblivious of the bump.s and .shakings 
endured by the iiarty inside the wagonette. 

‘The cave is only half a mile farther on,’ said 
Eric when, their uneasy pilgrimage accomplished, 
they had dismounted at the arid stretch of coast- 
line that marked their destination. ‘It’s a pity 
you can’t get there, old fellow,’ turning to Christo- 
pher, w'lio had flung himself dow'n full length upon , 
the sand. ‘ But I ’ll take Madge and Norma turn 
about to see it after luncheon.’ He was busy 
spreading the cloth upon a shelving table of rook 
out of reach of the tide as he spoke— such duties 
seeming to fall naturally to his share. : 

‘AVliy not all go together!’ amicably, .suggested 
Ohristopher. 

‘And leave you to mope among the cormorants. 
Not very likely,’ said Eric, jumping to his feet and 
standing hack to survey the latest effort of his 
genius, a little cairn of stones with which he had 
adorned the four corners of llie ,Glotli. ‘ It will 
take more than an, Atlantic zephyr to blow away 
our frugah meal ; to-day,’ he , continued after a 
moment’s complacent inspection. 

‘ And as there isii’t- a breath of wind, q'ou ’d he 
much better emploj'ed in helping Norma to unpack 
that basket,’ said Madge,; settling herself: down by 
Christopher’s side with a little sigh of oontentraent. 
‘AVe’ll leave the hard 'work to: the young people, 
dear,’ she said, laying her hand , lightly on his arm. 

an iiivalid ' and I’m an old woman ; so the 
distribution ’s quite fair.’ 

. Bijt; Christopher answ'ered not a word. : , : / ■ 

' : Sis.: 'gaze , w fixed abstractedly on the wide 
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expanse of greenish-gray water before them,. ' A 
faint haze envelojsed the sea, through which the 
outer islands stood up spectre-like, each with its 
foam circle of breaking waves. , 

Overhead innumerable flights of sea-hirds wheeled 
and flocked noisily, making the air plaintive with 
their sad, incessant cries, the very epitoine of the 
sea’s music. It was a day for dreams, a regal day, 

. when all the seasons seem to blend together of their 
best a.nd fairest in one exhaustive effort after per- 
fection, the finest summer sunshine mellowed by 
the /sad, rich grace of autumn, with just a tang of 
winter to quicken and vitalise the air. 

Who knows what sacred rites are commemorated 
by nature on such days as these — rites at which we 
impervious mortals may, not even guess? 

The alfresco meal passed off gaily, and the memory 
of it top would doubtless have faded into the limbo 
of forgetfulness with all concerned hut for a dra- 
inatio incident that marked its close, and which 
reoicred it, for Christopher at least, one of the most 
significant episodes of his life. 

In the midst of the talking and laughter Eric 
had , suddenly risen, and in a few simple words 
. proposed Norma’s health and future prosperity. 

No sooner were the words spoken than he realised 
hia mistake. , The girl had battled so bravely all 
day against the cloud of sad remiiusoences with 
which the .occasion was neceissarily fraught /that 
they had all been deceived. 

But now, the thought of one who up to this 
had shared every anniversary with her, and whose 
absence from henceforth Avas only to be measured 
by: eternity) seemed to overwhelm her, and for some 
niihutcs she was quite unable to respond. 

Ihstinctivel}’’ each of them realised the cause of 
her distress, but were powerless to come to her aidv 


. A shadow seemed to have fallen upon the group— 
the pale, dim shadow of irretrievable loss. 

It was Norma herself who, with characteristic 
forcefulness, tore the sting from the wound. 

‘Madge — Eric,’ she cried, her breath coming in 
short, quick gasps, her eyes shining, ‘ avjII you drink 
to Neil’s memory too? I don’t want. him to think 
he’s forgotten, and it’s the first time,’ she broke 
off. 

But Eric’s glass Avas already raised. 

‘To Neil MacAlan, the bravest of the brave,’ he 
said, draining it as he spoke, hia honest face pale 
yet Avith remorse for his blunder. 

Madge bad followed his example; only Christopher 
hesitated. His eyes, Avith their expression of un- 
Amiled repugnance and disapproval, were fixed upon 
Norma, hut it was not the girl’s face he saAv. The 
pallid mask of the coward had arisen before him 
once again, and his very manhood revolted against 
the pledge. Then suddenly the A'isioa faded, and 
his eyes met the tragic, mournful beauty of the 
girl’s face. 

A AvaA'e of that deep protective pity Avhich is 
so nearly akin to love SAvept over him, and the 
next instant the glass lay empty at his side. , . . 
The Avhole episode had not occupied more than ten 
seconds, hut to Christopher it had been like aflash- 
light upon some hidden place of hik soul. : 

Just now he Avas too dazed, to , grasp its full 
significance. Such realisation would come , later. 
All he AA’as conscious of at present Avas a, biurning : 
of the throat from the fiery pledge he had consumed .' 
and something of the exultation of the martyr over / 
a pain voluntarily endured. 

. ‘It Avas for her sake,’ he said in hia heart, as if in 
apology to all the brave dead Avhom he had insulted 
—‘ for her sake.’ 


THE EINANCES OF THE VATICAN. 

By Salvatore Cortesi. 



yjT is very difiicult to have an exact idea 
of the real financial condition of the 
Holy See, not only far outsiders, but 
for the, highest ecclesiastic person- 
ages directly connected . Avith the 
government of the Church. IVe 
had a proof of this during the last conclave, Avhen 
several cardinals complained that the Sacred College 
had not had in the past, and : was not ableto haA'e 
1 AVhile meeting for the . election of the successor of 
Leo Xfll., an even approximate account of the 
: yearly income and expenditure /of the Papacy; and 
added that similar.nomplainta were made by some/of 
the most prominent bishops and archbishops, who 
would like to represent to the faithful the true 
position of the head., of Catholicism, in order to 
induce them, to contribute in a perhaps more 
adequate measure: to his. support. 

: The Sacred .College considers itself as , the .legiti-; 


mate successor of the ancient Senate of Eome, 
deriving this po.sition from a decree of Emperor 
Constantine, which conferred consulate and patri- 
cian rank on all members of this episcopal body. 

The discontent of the cardinals reached its climax 
under Leo XIII., who, being very autocratic, de- 
prived them of all usage of interference in important 
affairs, and especially in almost all questions con- 
nected Avith. money matters, thus removing from , 
the Catholic hierarchy that last trace of a democratic ^ 
character Avhich theorists have tried to give it, but 
Avhich does hot respond to the origin, essence, and 
object of ■ the Catholic Church. In fact, according 
to Eoniish doctrine, the Pope is : the Ticfir of : Christ 
on earth, he represents divine authority, ho is the 
intermediary between: Heaven and the faithful, :he 
fixes dogma, ;he , is infallible hecausq interpreting 
divinity, he cannot err ; consequently he /Cannot :he 
subjected : fo. cmitrol nor receive adyiee, : as . would /; 
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befit a democratio chief. It is ea.sily understood 
that with such a conception of the constitution of 
tlie Church, given a man like Leo XIII., who 
centred all in his own hands, he should not allow 
any one to become really conversant with the secrets 
of the pontifical finances, understanding that, as in 
all modern organisations, the Church, a.9 well as the 
State, depends chiefly in its action and influence on 
the money of which it can dispose. The cardinals, 
however, did not resign themselves to he despoiled 
of what they consider their prerogatives without 
resistance and protest, recalling what their rights 
originally were, when (in their turn) by degrees in 
the first centuries of Catholicism they deprived the 
people and the military of the rights they had in the 
election of the Pope and the administration of the 
Church. Nicholas II. was the first Pope elected — 
in Florence in 1059 — without any popmlar interven- 
tion, and it was he who published the mcujna clutrta 
which established the authority of the Saci'ed College, 
and, to soothe the feelings of the Romans, decreed 
that the Pope should preferably be chosen from 
among the dignitaries of the Eternal City. Still, no 
one can affirm that this was carried out, as after the 
death of Nicholas II. irx 1061, sixty-nine years passed 
before a Roman sat in the Chair of St Peter, in the 
person of Innocent II. j and altogether, from then to 
our day, out of the one hundred and two Popes, only 
sixteen have been Romans, while of the one hundred 
and fifty-six before Nicholas II. there were ninety ; 
and it is interesting to note that while from St Peter 
to Nicholas II., in over ten centuries, there had been 
thirty foreign Popes, in the five centuries which 
followed there were eighteen, and since then none 
at all. Hadrian VI. of Utrecht, who reigned a little 
more than a year, from January 1622 to September 
1623, was the last foreign Pope, and was so disliked 
by the Romans, because of his austerity and close- 
ness with regard to money, that when he died some 
one Wrote on his physician’s door, ‘You are the 
Saviour of your Country.’ 

Since 1870, when, with the formation of United 
Italy, the temporal power came to an end, the 
Vatican has had no special body or office respon- 
sible for the collection and disbursement of its 
reyennes, nor has it issued any public statement 
giving even hints as to the amount of funds gather- 
ing in its cofferis, and the way they are spent. In : 
the budget of 1870, the last compiled by the Ponti- 
fical State, the expenditure of the Holy See was put 
down at one himdred and tweiity-nine thousand 
pomids. The next year; on May 13th, the Italian 
Parliament voted the famous Law of Guarantees, 
giving a uniiiue example in history, as it grants to the 
Pontiff the same rights of royalty as those enjoyed by 
the King of Italy, and assigns to the Pope a yearly 
income from the Italian State budget corresponding , 
to the amount of the papal one. The law adds : ‘This 
suin, equal to that insorihed in the Roman budget 
under the title Sacred Appstolio Palaces,' Sacred - 
College, Ecclesiastical Congregations, Secretary of 
State, and diplomatic body abroad, is understood to 


provide for the Holy Pontiff and the various ecclesi- 
astical needs of the Holy See, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, maintenance and custody of the Apo.stolie 
palaces and deiiendencies, for the .salaries and pen- 
sions of the guards and members of the Papal Court, 
and other occasional expenses ; also for the ordi- 
nary maintenance and custody of the museums and 
library, and stipends and pemsions of those em- 
ployed in them.’ It was also established that 
this income should he paid even if the Holy See 
were vacant for some time, and that it should he 
exempt from any taxation, and could in no way and 
for no reason be diminished even if in future the 
Italian Government should take it upon itself to 
sustain the expenses of the Vatican museums and 
library. Besides, the possession was given to the 
Pope of the Vatican, St John Lateran, Rome, and the 
Papal Villa at Gastelgandolfo, with all the palaces, 
gardens, and lands appertaining to them, which, 
however, do not represent an income, hut rather an 
expenditure for keeping them up. The same law 
entitled the Pontiff to establish within the Vatican 
his own post-office and telegraph-offices, or to use 
those of the kingdom without charge, ■svhieh latter 
course has been followed, making an average saving 
which is estimated at five himdred pounds yearly, 
Since 1870, however, the expenses of the Vatican, 
although the jiapaoy has been dejirived of its terri- 
torial sovereignty, have, as in all States, considerably 
increased, especially through the more extensive 
diplomatic representations, it having been a chief 
point in the policy of Leo XIII. to re-establish rela- 
tions with all those countries with which they had 
been allowed to drop under Pius IX. Indeed, Leo 
XIIL’a plan consisted in making the Ohnrch of Rome 
play a prominent part in international polities 
through its representatives abroad, whom he sub- 
ceeded in. having accredited to all the leading 
Powers except two, England in Europe and the 
United States in America. The expenditure, there-' 
fore, grew proportionately, and in certain years more , 
than doubled what it was in 1870, reaching two 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds. Even at the 
ascension to the Chair of St. Peter of Pius X. the ex- 
pen.ses were considerably higher ; and he, curtailing 
expenditure as much as possible, and: being the first 
to give the good example,, has already succeeded : in 
reducing them to two hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, without substantially changing any of 
the innovations introduced by the late Pope ; as,: 
although people like to depict tlie, present Pontiff 
in opposition to eyerything done by Leo XIIL, he 
dislikes exceedingly to have this . Said, and when- 
ever anything of the kind has been hinted, he has 
strongly resented, it, exclaiming, ‘ There is nothing 
,we respect „ aiid venerate so , much ' as tbe holy 
memory of our, illustrious predecessor.’ 

; The capital which gives the Pontiff a sure income 
is, proportionately, very limited^ "When Pius IX. 
died it amounted to one million two hundred 
thpusarid pounds p hut: Leo XIII., wishing to aug- ; 
ment it,; was indneed to participate in several risky 
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fmancial enterprises, wliioli ended in a severe disas- 
ter in 1893, when tlie Holy See lost four hundred 
thousand poimde. The former Pontiff, who was 
rather parsimonious with his money, felt the reverse 
most keenly, and set himself to repair ithy all means 
in his power; and he succeeded, as ten years after, 
speaking to a cardinal only a few months before 
his death, he said that, half of the money lost 
had been recovered. By this, Iwwever, he meant 
that he had succeeded in saving enough from the 
interest of the eight hundred thousand pounds 
which was loft to him after the failure to bring 
that capital up to one iniUion poimds. Indepen- 
dently from this, out of the offerings made directly' 
to him in the tw'enty-five years of his pontificate, 
he succeeded in putting aside over six hundred 
thousand pounds, so that, contrary to wdiat is 
generally helieved, he loft to his successor more 
than he had himself received from his predecessor. 
This is nuioh more remarkable when it is considered 
that Leo XIII., although ho had the reputation of 
being almost a miser, spent as Pope two million 
pounds in chnrohes, restorations, and works of art, 
two hundred and eighty thousand of which went for 
the apse and repairs in St John Lateran. 

Oufaide the interest coming from the capital which 
the Oliufch possesses, its chief revenue is obtained by 
the Peter’s Pence, wdiioh .still represents about one 
Innidred thousand pounds a year, although the time 
has long passed w'hen for about eight centuries each 
.English .family contributed annually one shilling 
towards this fimd, besides an average of twenty 
thousand pounds coming from , the different eccle- 
.siastical congregations for what was paid for hriefs, 
matrimonial dispieusations, annulments of marriages, 
conferment o£ titles, &o. Still, these three revenues 
summed tip bring in altogether about ono hundred , 
arid sixty thousand pounds yearly, which, as Pius X. 
said, after haying introd need all passible economies, | 
‘are only sufficient for eight month's of the year.’ 
Porthe other four months the Pope depends iipoii 
the direct offerings of the faithfid, which, under 
Leo XIII., as we have seen, were generous enough 
to allow him to undergo considerable expense and 
save at the same time six Imndred thousand 
pounds ; but no one can say yet how things will 
go under a how Pope wdio docs not perhaps exer- 
cise the same widespread interest and attraction 
which the late Pope commanded throughout the 
world. 

Pms X., however, is in many small Ways more 
.practical than his :predeces.sor, and among his various 
projects of reform has : already launched the idea of, 
forming ;a species of Ministry of the Treasury,, to: 
look, after the income and expenditure of the, 
Cl)uroh„according to the most modern systems. At 
ftmt, he .thought of calling to the direction of this 


office the prelates of the Ajiostolio Ohambei’, who, 
together with the Cardinal Chamberlain and the 
. Cardinal Yiee-Chamberlain, formed, until 1870, a 
kind of Ministry of the Treasury of the Church ; 
but afterwards he concluded that the members 
of the Apostolic Chamber, of late years appointed 
mainly in order to confer on them honorary positions, 
are not persons adapted to supervise financial affairs. 
Also the Pope, who is determined to remove aU lay- 
men from the congregations of a spiritual character, 
is equally desirous not to entrust monetary affairs 
to ecclesiastics. Pollowing his plan there should be 
only one general deposit, abolishing all the separate 
ones which now exist in each congregation and 
almost in each office. 

Out of the finances of the papacy a con.sideratioa 
may finally be drawn regarding the struggle wdiicli 
has now been going on for more than tliirfcy yeara 
between Church and State in Italy over the lo.ss of 
that temporal power, the cessation of which allowed 
the Popie to present himself to the faithful of 
Christendom as despoiled, persecuted, and a prisoner, 

I while in reality he is richer, freer, and stronger : 

freer and stronger because in the full exercise of 
I bis spiritual ministry he has never enjoyed so much 
. independence as at present, when he cannot be 
I coerced with threats agaihrt.. his territory, : the most 
j , eloquent proof of this : being the famous JCw/fw- 
\ hampf in Germany, w’hich country, in.pther, tinies, 
j w’ould certainly have ended the matter , at: once by 
an appeal to arms; rioheiy beoause since the Popes 
' have voluntarily shut themselves, in the ’Vatican, 

I the offerings of the faithful have reachefl projior* 
tions not dreamed of before. This advantageous 
economic situation is not the least among the reasons 
which will prevent the Vatican from coming to ah 
understanding with the Italian Government.' A 
conciliation, besides diniiriishing to a large extent 
the present political liberty of the Pope— -who -would 
be obliged to keep himself -within certain limits -with : 
regard to the Italian Government— Would certainly 
be a fmancial disaster. In fact, peace with Italy 
would imply the recognition of the Law of Guaran^. 
tees mentioned above, and the acceptance of the 
income of one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
pounds, -which neither Pius IX. nor Leo XIII. nor 
yet Pius X. have ever touched. This sum would 
become the yearly allowance on which the Pope 
would have to depend princi 2 )a]ly, since, although 
it is set apart for him as jirivate income, the moment 
he ceases to be a prisoner and a: martyr in the eyes 
of the faithful, and accepts it, the Peter’s Pence wdll . 

. certainly fall off enormously. The poor .man who 
gi-yes his si.xpenoe with difficulty :wiU argue that one 
who has about ten times as much as the Archbishoj) 
of Oahterbury will not iniss his mite, and will keep : 

■ it in his o-wn 'pocket. ■ ■ 
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THE ALMOHD-THEE. 

By B, E. FiJANCILLON, Author of A Dog and his Shadow, &c. 

I. 

Besides, the summons to milk-aud-wator and bread- 


the tree in the middle of the 
stood a very little boy. The 
was glorious with pink blossom, 
child’s face was flushed, his lips 
set hard, his eyes were bright 
aiigi'}' t(3ur.s, and his clothes, 
much too flue for a small boy in a big garden, 
showed the routs and stains of prolonged and 
de.sperate struggle. Well they miglit ! For the 
sixth time hi,s arms emhraced the stem of the tree ; 
for th(3 sixth time his bare Iciices pres.sed its riud ; 
for the sixth time ho slid hack to earth again -with- 
out having come within measurable reach of the 
lowest hough. Some vision of himself triumphantly 
seated in the midst of the iiink bloom had douhtle.ss 
first tempted him to the adventure ; hut, after so 
many failures to achieve, it, the original inspiration 
was clean forgotten. Not any object of victory, but 
just victory for its own sake, the sirapfle determina- 
tion not to be lieat, was all that remained. He had 
to climb that tree. 

He was not too young to have heard of Bruce and 
the Spider, as well as of Alfred and the Cakes ; for 
his was a generation, when even babies found their 
way into the wi.se heart of history through the 
pleasant paths of fable instead of -waiting to be 
driven into some foolish maze of fable through iron 
gates of history— gates -vvlicnce critics and pedants 
have cleared every ivy-leaf away. The seventh 
time, therefore, was bound to win. Hound the 
smooth and slippery stem went the little bare legs 
again, and hard against the hark the little rasped 
knees ; up went his hands to the utmost stretch of 
his arms. Now for a pull I Yes ; up went his 
knees higher yet, and his feet after them, leaving 
only one of his shoes : behind. Truly it was a 
tremendous pnill ; surely there could not he a leafs- 
breadth between his finger -tipis and the nearest 
hough. One spring, and— down he came for the 
seventh time. ^ 

‘ Master Lin 1 Master Lin ! ’ cried a shrill voice 
from an ppeit w’indpw, ‘come in to tea ! ’ 

Tea! Wliat a summons- and the tree still lin- 
climbed ! He could have sobbed ; it would have , 
been so proud a thing to be sought for high and: 
low, and at last to ha-vo been discovered throned 
among those pink, bio, ssoms, to the -wonder of his 
-world. But to be found on ebmmon earth instead 
of half --way to the sky, with nothing to sIiq-w for a. 
heroic struggle but damaged clothes : and knees--it 
was no feeble fear , of a scolding that brought the 
tearkto his eyes ; it was disappointed ambition and , 
humiliated pride. Was it too late for suocess even 
now ? Alas | that shrill voice at - the -\vindow, -was. 
the: resistiess voice of Fate ; and for such he knew 
it, though he would have called, it only old Sarah's. 


and-jam under the title of tea was not, apart from 
circumstances, an unwelcome sound. So he was 
man enough to gulp down the sob and hold back 
the tears while working his foot into its dropped 
shoe. For, a long nimnent ho stood under the 
, blossoms that seemed to mock him witli their lunlc- 
ness, and regarded their distance from the lawn with 
gravely measuring eyes; and then, lief ore turning 
away, he slowly gave utterance to a vow of high 
resolve : 

‘When I’m old I ’ll climb into the almond-tree ! ’ 


n. 

MONO all who have had any part in our 
Empire-making, the name of Sir Lionel 
Galbraith, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., with as 
many more letters to follow as might set 
up a printing-oiliee in capritals, has always stood for 
that of Good Fortune. ‘Galbraith’s own Luck,’ on 
the lijjs of his many friends and few foes, came at a 
very early pieriod of his career to supersede the older 
phrase. 

Ilis persistent good fortune was the more remark^: 
able inaismueh as the odds had bee)i .so forniidably 
against him at starting. That desperately unlucky 
country jrarson, his father, had left him nothiiig hy 
way of inheritance beyond an in, solvency, the care of 
an invalid mother, three ungrown-up sisters, ah, 
unfinished education, only the average amount of 
brains, and an unlimited lack of anj'body to help 
him with patronage, interest, cash, or even Counsel. 
Nevertheless, his initial achievement was , to ast6ni.sh: 
an expjerienced crammer, as well as himself, by 
coming out at the tail of a oompjetitive examination 
for Government employment in an esceptionally 
weak year. The result was his, apisbintment to an 
obscure, remote, and unhealthy service a.broad, where 
no opportunity for advancement was An 'the least 
IBcely to occur to a young fellow without ineaiis, 
expectations, or infl-i-iential friends. But then that 
young fellow happened to he Lionel Galbraith. >3o 
there chanced to be trouble with some native chiefs 
just when his own . chief chanced to be down with 
the native fever. Young Galbraith coped success- 
fully -with a situation.: which called, for. nothing 
, beyond:,, cominbn pluck and comnion-sonse, but for 
some reason or* Ap: reason: happened to lay hold of 
, public attention. The name of Lionel Galbraith, at 
three-and-twenty, got into the club.s, the House, and 
the papera: in the right way ; which meant (in those 
'days) that , it had come into , the public :mind to stay. 
When,.therefore, lii.s chief presently suecuml)ed to 
the local malaria, from which nobody but Lionel the 
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Lucky had ever been known to escape scot-free, 
somebody else obtained unenviable promotion, while 
the fortunate youth was rewarded with one of the 
prizes of hia career for which, precisely at that 
moment, and never at any other, nobody else 
happened to be available. 

Thenceforth his record of sirocess had been un- 
broken. Success is at least as often the parent of 
■merit as merit of success ; and his merit nobody 
ever dreamed of denying. In short, he. failed in 
nothing save in exciting envy ; so thoroughly W'as 
being passed by Lionel Galbraith in the race part, 
and parcel of the natural order of things that when 
he distanced a rival he never lost a friend. But it 
could not have been through mere merit — which is 
as common a thing as posts for it to fill — that when- 
ever and wherever there was any opportunity for 
special distinction, there was he always in its way ; 
or that, wherever he was, there the opportunity was 
notoriously certain to come. The Destinies whose 
department is the ordering of promotions, retire- 
ments, , illnesses, superannuations, deaths, and so 
forth, displayed towards him all the unscrupulous 
partiality of a mother for a scapegrace son. Even 
when he blundered they somehow turned the 
blunder to his credit. 

And finally, for the luckiest luck of all, he became 
thehiisbuhd of the best wife in the world (except, of 
coursej. that one better wife whose name everymarried 
mail: kno'NVis). It had been a love-match on both 
sides, which was luckier still ; and it had remained, 
in middle' age, a love-marriage ; which is luck’s 
crown. : In short, in his career, in his health, in his 
wealth, in hia friends, in his home, in his heart. Sir 
Lionel Galbraith had won all the success that is open 
to ah holiest man or valued by a sane one. 

Every schoolboy — at least when Lionel Galbraith 
was One : things niay be different now — had heard 
of the king whose luck was too complete for mortal 
man’s until Fortune, whom, he had come to regard 
as his handmaid, displayed herself in her.: true 
tolours as a , peremptory and relentless creditor, 
with a ruinous account for favours conferred. For 
she has a truly diabolical sense of humour, lifting 
her victims higher and higher the better to enjoy 
the depth of their fall. As mortals enjoy a farce, 
so does: she split her sides over a tragedy; and, 
being her own playwright, there is no limit to the 
amoimt of enjoyment she can create for herself and 
: for every other mean and envious soul. Was she 
■ but: fattening ‘Lucky’ Lionel Galbraith for her 
. sliambles all the while ? 


III. 


|NE pleasant summer afternoon Dr Wilson 
.of .:Beechworth, Mrs Wilson, and the six 
young Wilsons— boys and- girls from 
fifteen do wnvvards — were chatting over 
tea in the drawing-room when a ring at the front 
door was explained by the entrance of the parlour- 



maid with two visiting-cards, one large and one 
small. On the larger was engraved ‘Lady Gal- 
braith;’ on the smaller,: ‘Sir Lionel Galbraith, 
G.O.B.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Madge 1’ exclaimed the doctor. 
‘Wliy, that’s Galbraith— Galbraith! Wliat on 
earth can he be doing at Beech worth ? And calling 
on us — us I What can it mean V For though he 
too .Coilld write capitals after his name— M.E.C.S., 
to wit, and more than those — he was not vain enough 
to dream that they had attracted so very great a 
man to so very small a town. ‘Madge!’ But 
Madge had vanished to make the most of a 
moment with violet-powder and eau de Cologne. 
— ‘Jane, where did you show them ? Not into the 
■ surgery V 

‘ Please, sir, they ’re a-standiii’ in the ’all.’ 

‘ Great heaven 1 ’ Out he ran. And when Mrs 
Wilson returned to the drawing-room, almost as 
cool and fresh as if nothing were happening, she 
found her husband bn the best of terms with a 
pleasant-looking middle-aged pair, with no more 
sign of the incarnate British Lion and his Lioness 
about them than any ordinary British couple pay- 
ing an ordinary British call. She was almost as 
disappointed as relieved until she thought of the 
glory of their visiting-cards for : ever clean and 
uppermost in the howl' on .the hall- table for all 
Beeehworth to read. 

‘I’m trying to feel like an impudent .intruder, 
and can’t,’ Sir Lionel was saying. ‘ The fact is that 
to be within twenty miles of Beeehworth and : not 
bring my wife to see this house wasn’t to be : thought 
of — even if it required burglary. And so ’— — 

‘ And so,’ beamed Mrs Wilson, ‘ you will further 
honour us by taking a cup of tea. My children, 
Lady Galbraith : Henry, Charlotte, "Violet ’ — - 

‘You are welcome — most welcome,’ said the 
doctor heartily. ‘But this house— has it any 
particular interest? We haven’t been here very 
long, and I ’ve never heard.’ 

‘ Only the interest that this little fellow here ’ — 

‘Vincent,’ interpolated Mrs Wilson. 

‘Will take in it when he is as old as I am and 
has lived as far away. I was born here — nothing 
more.’ 

‘ You were horn here I ’ exclaimed the doctor. 

‘ So it happened. This was the old vicarage — 
I w!is terribly puzzled by the discovery of a new 
one— and my father was vicar of Beeehworth. I 
lived the first half-dozen years of my life here. 
Then I remember a sudden journey, and I never 
saw Beeehworth again till this afternoon. Yet, 
young as I was, I remember things— little things 
of course; hut then it is just the little things that 
brand themselves in ; there ’s nothing smaller than 
the prick of a tattooing needle, but there it stays, 
,a part , of the man. The haze that blurs what 
people call big things 1 But I could show you the 
. very spot , in this room where my : poor mother’s 
work-box stood, and give you an exact list of every- 
thing inside it.’ 
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‘And what was inside 3 ’ asked a small voice not 
far from his knee. 

‘ Oh, wonders, secrets : Aladdin’s lamp, Blue- 
beard’s key,’ he said, with the rather shy laugh of 
one who has been very nearly talking sentiment to 
strangers. ‘ Mrs Wilson, I dare say you won’t mind 
letting your young people show me round some of 
my old haunts and corners? You see, I ’ve got to get 
back to about this little fellow’s ’ 

‘ Vincent’s ’ 

‘Vincent’s age, and I shall want a proper guide. 
— Let me see : are there still dragons in the 
shrubbery behind the water-butt, eh ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Vincent. ‘But there’s lots of snails.’ 

‘ Civilisation all over, eh, Bess?’ asked the Empire- 
maker of his wife : ‘ exit the wild and harmless 
dragon ; enter the mild and destructive snail — • 
Well, we ’ll visit the water-butt ; and I ’ll lead the 
way.’ 

That he was quite able to grow back towards Vin- 
cent’s age was presently evident. The children forgot 
to he shy ; and if Mrs Wilson kept a skeleton in any 
of her cupboards she must have been trembling, so 
completely was every nook explored in search of 
the little adventures of the great man when he 
was small Thus, in due course, they reached the 
garden. To what an immense expanse of hill and 
dale, to what Saharas of gravel and savannahs of 
turf, to what boundlessness of flower-land and 
forest, had the old vicarage garden spread out in 
his memory ; and into what a poor, shrunken cari- 
cature of his childhood’s wonderland did he now 
step through the how-window ! Well, everybody 
knows how the shrinkage of illusion feels. ‘I 
suppose you big boys,’ said he, ‘ know how to climb ? 
Now, I wonder which will be astride of a branch the 
first of us three — Henry, or Richard, or I ?’ 

And before anybody could answer, he, the great 
Sir Lionel Galbraith, G.C.B., had pulled one arm 
out of his frock-coat and was pulling out the other. 
He was smiling ; but his face was flushed and his 
smile a little strange. 

‘ My dear, what are you going to do ? ’ asked 
Lady Galbraith, who until now had thought that 
she knew him well. 

‘ Oh— only^only, my dear — - But— hulloa i— 
surely— surely there r\sed to be a tree— an almond- 
tree— in the 'middle of the lawn ?’ 


‘Oh 


yes,' came in answering chorus. ‘There 
used to be ; but it was in the way of the tenuis, 
and so’. 

‘Ah! By Jove, Bess! do you know how late 
it is ? We shall have to hurry if we mean to catch 
the train. Good-bye — very many thanks — don’t 
trouble — I know the way quite well.’ 

A very different person was the rather stiil and 
stern Sir Lionel who took such abrupt and hurried 
leave from the genial plajmiate of five minutes 
ago. 

- ‘Bess dear,’ said he during the short-cut to the 
railway station through the fields, ‘ people call me a 
successful man.’ 

‘Of course they do, and they call you better 
than that I ’ said his wife with wifely pride. 

‘ Well, I ’m nothing of the kind. Yon can’t call 
a man successful who has failed to do the only 
thing that in all his life he ever tried to do with 
all his strength and all his will. And I am that 
man.’ 

‘ Lin ! Wliy, there ’s nothing worth doing that 
you haven’t done.’ 

‘ Say there ’s nothing worth getting that I haven’t 
got. That would be true. I have you. But W'e 
never even made-believe that you were hard for me 
to win, did we ? And as for all the other things — 
well, they just came of themselves. The only thing 
I ever set myself to do with all my strength and all 
my will was to climb into an almond-tree.’ 

‘ Into an — almond-tree ? ’ 

‘ Don’t look so frightened 1 I was only a baby — ; 
about the age of the smallest of those Wilson boys. 
I couldn’t climb it; but I vowed I would some 
day I The very next morning we left Beech wOrtli 
for good. But I never forgot that vow I : : I’ve 
dreamed of that almond-tree and its pink blossoms 
in India, Persia, China — all over the world ; it has 
given a sort of unity to my life ; I ’ve , always had a 
feeling as if every step I rose in life was a step 
nearer to that almond-tree. To-day, Bess, was; to 
have been my triumi>h : “ When I ’m old I ’ll climb 
into the almond-tree!” And now I sh&ll never 
climb into the almond-tree, No,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘ not even if I should live to he young I 

Even so was. the long and heavy debt to Fortune 
paid in fuR 


EOBERT RAPIER: A PIOREER aTEAM^S^^^^ 

BIJILDER. 


|HE river Clyde has justly been desig- 
nated the birthplace of European 
steam navigation,:and it stands first' 
in the United Kingdom as. a ship- 
building centre. The happy idea of .- 
the separate condenser for the steam- . 
engine Came to James Watt as he was crossing 
Glasgow Green one Sunday afternoon. ' Henry Bell,’: 



profiting by William Symington’s successful experi- 
ments with the Oharlotte Dundas in the Forth and 
Clyde Canal in 1801 and 1803, launched his Gomel, a 
steamer of twenty-five tons burden, to ply between 
Glasgow, preenock, and Helensburgh. This was in 
1812, and next year there were three fast steamers 
plyingion the Clyde. One of them was the steamer 
iafter'wards named - the Thames, which was 
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taken round from Uie Clyde to London in May 
1815 by Captain Dodd, as related in, the article 
‘ Progress of Steam Bavigalion ' in May Glmniberh’s 
Journal. This was practically tlie first voyage of. 

steamboat on the open sea. Glasgow had. thus 
steamer oouiuiunication with, the coast for two or 
three suuimcra before the great Metropolis and 
before the Themes arrived in London in this other- 
wise memorable Waferloo year, It was natural 
that alert engineers and hoatbuilders on the Clyde 
should adapt themselves to the new conditions, and 
shape them not a little. Not only is the Clyde 
now first in shipbuilding output for the United 
ifiugdonij , hut it is calculated that some thirty 
million pounds sterling are sunk in the. industry, 
and an army of twenty-five thousand men find 
employment in the shipbuilding yards and marine- 
engineers’ shops. Between 1810 and 1903 the 
■Clyde Trustees have spent over seven million 
pounds sterling in deepening and transforming the 
Clyde, so that in less than a hundred years it has 
hecoine a mart of world- wide commerce. All this 
has reacted on the iron, steel, and coal industries 
in the West of Scotland and on the population 
of over seven hundred thousand. 

There are several memorials to Henry Bell on the 
Clyde, o.ne of the nio.st iuterestiiig and characteristic 
being a life-size figure placed over his grave in Bow 
Churchyard, on theGareloeh. In the game church- 
yard, there, is a memorial by .Henry Bell to Captain 
Eobert Baiti of the Gomet, who first took a steamer 
through' the Caledonian Canal. The life-size seated 
, figure of Henry Bell, which is said to he a charao- 
tdristio likeness, was erected hy Robert Napier of 
■Shandon, the pioneer steamship -builder on the 
Clyde. His career might have jileasautly engaged 
the pen of the late Dr Smiles. The story of how 
the Dunibarton blaoksnuth helped to establish the 
great. Clyde shipbuilding industry has just been 
told in th.& Life of Eohert Napier of West Shandon, 
by James Napier (17. Blackwood & Sous). How he 
won fame as an engineer from the smallest begin- 
nings, broim dow'ii the prejudice against Scottish 
:-engineers, advised and built for the Admiralty 
their first iron sliips, and, besides, built the early 
Ciniarders and aided in the inception of the com- 
pany, are all here told with an entire absence of 
exaggeration. Including the first Cuiiarders, his 
firm executed four hundred separate contracts, and 
.supplied machinery and warships for the Danish, , 
Dutch, .Brench, Japanese, Russian, and Turkish 
.'Governments. He also executed over sixty con- 
tracts 'for the British Admiralty, which now spends 
'ahorxt four million pounds sterling annually on the 
Clyde, 

, . 'Another noticeable. resuR from Napier’s career 
Ima .been that the majori^^ the present leading 
; enginesMBg.^.fi^ the Clyde were founded by 
'inen.ti'ained' winder him. Among these are the 
Raiifield HMphttilding Company, Messrs Denny. .: 
•of: Hurttharton, Messrs. John Brown & Co.,, Messrs' 
W. Beardmore .& Go., The London and Gla^ow | 


Shipbuilding Company, Messrs D. & W. Hender- 
son & Co., Messrs Aitken & Mansel, Messrs Dun.s- 
muir & Jackson, Me,sars G. L. Watson & Co,, and 
Messrs Napier, Shanks, & Bell. That the Clyde 
stiU holds its own is evident from the order recently 
given for the boilers needed for battleships and 
criiisers by the United States Government. 

, ‘ Deeds, not Words,’ was the very praetioal motto 
oL Robert Napier, who is described as being ‘as 
fine a fellow as ever lived.’ Both Robert Napier’s 
father and grandfather were blacksmiths. When 
Eohert, the second of six sons, was born, I8th June 
1791, Ilia father, a master-blacksmith at Dumbar- 
ton, had a small fcimdry and two steam-engines, 
so that, as he said, he was born with a hammer in 
his hand. After a plain but sound education, he 
entered as apprentice, at fourteen, in hi,s father’s 
worlishop, and finished his term in 1812, the same 
year that Henry Bell inade his experiment with the 
Comet, the first Clyde steamer. Napier had the 
reputation of being a first-rate workman, especially 
in ornamental smith-work. His spare moments were 
profitably employed in making small tools and draw- 
ing instruments ; while drawing, of great importance 
later, ivas not neglected. After a year of discourag- 
ing experience in Edinburgh, he was back in 
Glasgow in 1814, working with William Laing and 
Sons in the Old Wynd, An uncle, John Napier, 
engaged in his own line, may have 'helped: to .draw 
him towards that centre. He had no desire to 
remain a mere workman all his life, howevef, so 
with fifty pounds sterling borrowed from, his father 
he bought the tools and goodwill of a small smith’s 
shop in Greyfriars’ Wynd, and began business there 
ill May 1815. Sir William Fairbaim of Manchester 
made a like humble start. The sign, ‘Robert 
Napier, Engineer and Blacksmith,’ drew business, 
and tliose ivho employed him ivere satisfied with 
the thoroughness of his workmanship. As a means 
of promoting trade interests ho joined the Incor- 
poration of Hammermen, his ‘ essay ’ hammer being 
forged out of a piece of scpiare bar-iron and steeled 
on both ends at only three successive heats in the 
fire, a jiroof that he was a skilful ivorkinan. Three 
years after starting in business he was happily 
married to his cousin, Isabella Napier. No doubt 
Robert Napier’s mind would be drawn towards the 
coming problem of marine-engineering by the fact 
that his brother-in-law, David Napier, made part 
of the machinery of the Gomet, and was endeavour- 
ing to work out the problems of deep-sea navigatiom: 
He had a foundry at Oamlachie, and had the courage 
and originality to fine the bows of vessels, as being 
better for. a sea-passage. He built the steamer JSo6 
Eoy (1818), and with her regular steam connec- 
tion was begun between Greenock and: Belfast. 
As the biographer remarks, ‘he .thus established 
oversea communication; and the blue books of 
the House of Commons record the fact that the: 
vessels built by David Napier were the first to 
demonstrate the practicability of inavigating the 
open sea by steamer.’ 
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David Napier also built the engines of the 
United Kingdovi, the first of the big steamers 
■w'Uieli left the Clyde, 28th July 1826, with one 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, and sailed 
round the north of Scotland to Leitli in sixty- 
five hours. His Eclipse (1826), of which he wa.? 
owner, is described as the most eoniplote vessel 
of her size ever built on the Clyde. Brilliant and 
fertile in ideas, he introduced many improvements 
into steamers — sm'face-conden.5ers, steeple engines, 
feathering paddles, and also made a floating battery, 
a breech-loading gun, and a atoam-oarriage. Robert’s 
work was of a more solid character ; and after the 
explosion on board the Earl Grey at Greenock, David 
Napier removed to London, where he died in 1869, 
in the eightieth year of his age. The foundry at 
Camlachie had been leased to his cousin Robert 
in 1821 ; later he also took the work.s at Limcefield. 
There he had a good works-manager, David Elder, 
who was w'ith him for forty years. Robert Naxner’s 
reputation increased ; he invariably turned out good 
work, with accurate finish, and one of his early 
engines, for the Leven (1823), wore out the hulls of 
three vessels. By 1827 his reputation was made, 
and in 1830 he was the mo.st prominent marine- 
engineer in Glasgow, and ‘ almost no steamboat line 
was now started without con.sulting Napier.’ Both 
Camlachie foundry and Lauoefield were eventually 
purchased by him, and ho took off ground in 
Washington Street a.s his business developed. 
Napier spared no pains to secure success, although 
it took some years yet to convince the Admiralty 
and English capitalists that really first-class work 
•could be done on the Clyde. A steam-yacht, the 
Cto'rnce, which Napier had built, won a yacht- race, 
and drew the attention of Mr Asslieton Smith to the 
Clyde shipbuilder and engineer, ils a result Mr 
Smith gave him an order for a steam-yacht at 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, and was so pleased 
with the Menai, delivered in 1830, tliat he continued 
to order fresh yachts until nearly eighty years of 
age. Mr Smith never liked the screw, and stuck to 
the paddle-steamer. Fruitf ul contracts were those also 
made with the Dundee, Perth, and London Shipping 
Company, and with the East India Company, . for 
whom he built the Bcmfce at a cost of thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and the connection continued 
till his death. A brother, James Napier, joined the 
firm in 1841, and supervised the commercial affaire. 
He was inventor of the tubular boiler and of a 
.patent steam-carriage. / 

Wlieri consulted’ in 1833 by Mr Patrick Wallace 
of, London regarding steam-vessels to ply between 
London and New Yorlc, Robert Napier wdote a letter 
in Which he made a reihaikable forecast regarding 
what was coming, iii steam navigation. He said : 
‘if they enter upon it with a determihatioh to meet 
opposition ahd difficulties spiritedly, and to overcome 
them, then , I : have ;not the smallest doubt upon my,, 
own mind : but that in a very short time it will be 
the best and . most lucrative business iii the country,’ , 

■ Epbei't Napier was destined to have; a hand in the in-- . 


eeptlon of steam Atlantic navigation on a large scale. 
When Mr Samuel. Cimard secured the contract for 
the conveyance of the North American mails to 
England he came to London, and was introduced 
by Mr Melville, secretary of the Bast India 
Company, to Napier, with the advice to leave the 
matter in his hands. The interview was satis- 
factory to both parties, and was followed by an 
order for several of the first Cunarders. The 
practical sagacity of Napier, and his experience, 
led him to suggest enlargement of the ve.ssels from 
the first specification ; and so the AmMa, Britannia, 
Caledonia, and Columbia had their birthplace on the 
Clyde. Napier was no less useful in .securing such 
men as George Burns of Glasgow (who became 
agent there for the company) and David M'lver of 
Liverpool to invest capital in the Cunard Company. 
Thus the two hundred and seventy thousand povmds 
sterling recLuired were soon subscribed, ‘ It was tlie 
confidence reposed in Robert Napier, in the man and 
his work,’ says his biographer, ‘that secured znosb 
of the capital money, and it was provided always that 
the company set out right at first by having first- 
class vessels fully suited for the trade in every 
department,’ The company wished fast -.sailing 
vessels as well as good ones, and they secured them, 
so that, ‘ by those possessed of the requisite know- 
ledge, Napier’s energy, organising skill, and engineer-, 
ing ability have been cordially recognised as the 
foundation from wliicli the Cunard Company took 
its beginning.’ In 1841 Napier began in his new 
works at Govan iron shipbuilding, in which his 
brothers had been pioneers, selecting as his manager 
Ms friend William Denny of Dumbarton, who had 
the reputation of being one of the best ship-designers 
of the time. In 1843 he built and engined three, 
iron steamers for the British Navy. The Erebus 
for the Black Sea (1856) was the first armour-: 
plated vessel built in this country. In .1806, on the ‘ 
launch of the Persm, the first Atlantic greyhound, 
it was said that ‘Mr Napier had built forty large 
vessels for the [Cunard] Company, ami there never 
had been a fault or mistake in the carrying out of 
one of them,’ 

By the middle of last century Napier was at the 
height of his greatness and fame. At sixty his two 
sons James and John, and Lis son-in-law Mr Rigby, 
joined the firm ; at seventy he struck out a new line 
and made battleships a. feature of his business, and 
built the BfaciPrwice, launched in 1861-. Sir Donald 
Currie’s first Gape steamers Were built by Napier, 
who was- elected President of the Institute of the 
Mechanical' Engineers in 1864. After a life of such 
fruitful and sueces-sful industry, Napier died, 23rd 
June 1876, in his eiglity-sikth year, and is buried at 
his native Dumbarton. His biographer may well 
say that Robert Napier had a Wonderful Career, and 
wzis the architect of his dwn fortune. He grasped : 
the. situation ' when: steam navigation was in its 
infancy, and ‘by, superlatively good work he over- 
came the prejudices against Scottish: contractors, 
and through his efforts Glasgow booame the centra , 
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of the .shipbuilding of the world.’ If Robert Napier 
had been asked Avliat were the leading factors in 
his success, probably he might have said industry, 
civility, and superlatively good work. He was a 
man of active, industrious habits; and his biog- 
rapher thinks his success lay less in initiation 
than in selecting the inventions of others, and hy 
patience and industry adapting them to require- 
ments and bringing the result to perfection. As he 
said to Cunard in his famous early contract, ‘Every 
solid and known improvement that I am acquainted 
•with shall be adopted by me.’ To this principle he 
adhered in every contract. 

The great shipbuilder has left another memorial 
of his , success on the Clyde. Every visitor to the 
Gareloch must notice, as Lord John Russell did at 
once, and he interested in, that handsome pile of 
hnild'ings on its north shore at Shandon, which was 
completed in 1862 as a country residence for Robert 
Napier. Now, somewhat altered and added to, 
Shandon has a great reputation as a Hydropathic. 
The region is characterised by great beauty of hill 
and wood and water. The winter climate is mild, 
.and a former parish minister of Row mentions that 
lie has seen the wild primrose in flower in January, 
and the Mhododendron ponticuvi, matures its seeds 
from which the young plants spring np without 
Bhelter'qr care. Across the Gareloch on the point' 
opposite Is Roseneath, beloved hy artists, with a 
residence of the Duke of Argyll, while the inn sign 
and other details there owe something to the artis- 
tic taste of the Princess Louise. Mrs Oliphant has 
a ' memorial to a daughter in Roseneath Church, 
while the Rev. Principal Story has memorialised his 
father’s ministry hero by aix interesting record, which 
gives a picture of the place in the first half of last 
century. The founder of the useful Andersonian 
Institute in Glasgow was, a son of the manse here; 
and Dugald Stewart's father was minister here before 
he ■was called to be professor in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Carlyle has left a picture of his impressions of 
this region in his Rcnnin'iscences, The Row contro- 
versy is now as silent as the grave of the Rev. John 
MacLeod Camphell, who, cast out of the Church of 
Scotland in 1831, now sleeps -within the area of the 
ruins of the old church at Roseneath, near which a 
fine yew avenue and two monster silver firs, ‘Adam 
and Eve,’ interest the visitor. Scott brings Jeanie 
Deans thither at the close of the Heart p/ Mid- 
lotMm, although his description of Roseneath is less 
oonvinoing than of other scenes in some of his novels. 
Two monographs have been written hy W. 0. 
Maughan, one on Roseneath and the other on Gare- . 
lochside. Robert Napier had his residence at Shan- 
don built of fine white sandstone from Bishopbriggs. 
,:The.: woodwork was partly executed hy workmen 
.'.from: the,: Govan shipbuilding yard, and the:. plans 
:Were hy ;:a professional man, but so altered by the 
: sMphiulder :,that he may: he said to have , been: his - 
,, own architect. Like Scott’s ' romance of stone. and 
lime ’ at Abbotsford, in plan it is an ‘ extreme case 
of intentional, irregularity.’ ■ Here Napier exercised ,■ 


a boimdless hoispitality, and took part in entertain- 
ing the British Association on its visit to Glasgow 
in 1855, when he placed the steamer V'lilcan at 
the disposal of members. Almost every person of 
note, when in the West, visited Shandon, and here 
Princess Louise made an early call after her 
marriage to the Marquis of Lome, now Duke of 
Argyll. The picturesque West Highland Railway 
has a station on the hillside behind Shandon, 
which has such pleasant memories for many as a 
health-resort. 

The old business of R. Napier & Sons has lo.5t its 
identity under other names (Mr Henry M. Napier, 
of the shipbuilding firm of Messrs Napier & Miller, 
Yoker, is a son) ; but it would have gratified the great 
engineer and .shipbuilder had he lived to see the 
continued progre.ss of the industry to which he 
gave such an impetus on the Clyde, and to know 
that his old friends the Dennys had assisted in 
bringing to birth so many turbine steamers at 
his native Dunibarton. Captain Janies Williamson 
has further prepared a hook on the Bise and 
Progress of the Clyde Passenger Steamer during the 
Nineteenth Century, so that the subject continues to 
receive attention. 


THE DREAMLAND SHIR 

When the lamps are lit in the silver skies,. , 

And mother Says, ‘Time for bed,’ 

When you softly close your drowsy eyes. 

And the last ‘ Good-night ’ is said, 

There’s a tale I know of a wondrous trip 
You take o’er the ocean deep, 

When you sail away in the Dreamland Ship , 
Through the fairy Realms of Sleep 1 

The Dreamland Ship is the sweetest draft 
'The bairnies ever have seen, 

Her cabins are loaded afore and aft 
With sugar-plums fit for a queen ; 

-The captain is made, so I’ve heard them state, 

Of coco-nut creams and spice, 

There’s a hutter-sootch bo’s’in, a gingerbread mate, 
And a crew of real ohooolate mice. 

The masts and rudder are peppeimint rook 
Just seasoned to every one’s taste, ■ 

And down in the hold there’s a seeret stock , 

Of toffee and almond-paste; 

You may gather the dates and Candied peel 
That grow on the deoks all round, 

But you must not speak to the mouse at the wheel : 
Or the vessel might run agroundr 

So close your eyes, and the breeze ■will blow, ; 

. And you’ll hear the captain’s call ; 

He loves the bairnies so well, you know, ' 

There’s no room for ‘.grown-up.9 ’ at all.; 

And when you have sailed round the world to-night. 
And the wonderful voyage is :o’er, 

: Please drop your anchor at morning light 
.• In the Harbour of Home once move ! 

Makt Parrah. 
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By a Besident. 


towns did their best to destroy Abeokuta, making 
raids upon it and selling the inhabitants as slaves, 
until a skilful leader arose, who united the Abeo- 
kuta peojile and drove off the invaders. It was 
through the eiiorg 3 '' of this man that a road for 
commerce was opened up to Lagos, the sole 
port lor the Yoruba country. He conquered the 
kingdom that lay between him and the coast, and 
so made it possible for bis people to use the river 
Ogun, on whose banks the town stands, as ,a safe 
waterway to the coast. The canoe traffic on the 
river Ogun was once large and important, hut since 
the railway has been opened the river has been 
comparatively little used. 

About this time a number of Egbas who had 
been sold as slaves, and re,30ued by British cruisers, 
returned from Sierra Leone, where they had learned 
something of civilisation and something, too, of 
Christianity. These, as was only natural, gave a 
bright account of the English who had been their 
rescuers, and so disposed the mind of Shodeke, the 
leader mentioned above, and his followers, to the 
English people, that invitations were sent to mis- 
sionaries to come and settle there. This invitation 
was accepted, and an English mission was opened 
in 1846. 

Three years later the town was again engaged in 
war, the aggressors in this case being the Daliomans, 
who are perhaps best known: as the people whose 
arriiy was singidar in having a large proportion 
of women-soldiers.. Their country lies to the east 
of the; Ogun, and is now in Ereneh territory, and 
most efficiently controlled. 

The force that matched across from Dahomey 
was sixteen thousand strong, some six thousand 
; of the warriors’ being women. So fiercely did they 
fight : and so much terror did they spread that, 
even now the name of the Dahomans is almost 
enough to create a panic. However, on this occa- 
sion a: determined’ resistance was made, and the 
King of Dahomey, instead of getting the easy . 
victory: and rich plunder he expected, was met by 
a force, equal to bis own, ■which compelled him to 
lieserveAy Sept. 10, 1904. 


EHIND Lagos, head of the colony of 
that name, about fifty miles to the 
north, lies tlio town of Abeokuta, 
with its hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, the capital of the Egba people. 
The Egbas are a branch of the 
Yortibas, and are perhaps the mo.st advanced of that 
people. They have been in constant contact with 
the European race longer than any other of the 
Yorubas ; and they have shown their admiration 
for European customs in the sinoerest way, that of 
imitation. Abeokuta is the seat of government for 
the Egbas, and now boasts a national flag, and a 
council of government whose formal head is the 
Alake, recently a visitor to this country. The 
town is made up of many separate townships or 
districts, each under its own chief, at one time 
bitterly jealous of each other ; hut strife and faction 
have given way to more or less substantial unity, 
and the government of the whole town is now 
vested in the council composed of the various 
chiefs. His Britannic Majesty’s representative is 
a member of this council, and keeps a paternal 
eye upon all its doings. 

The town has a history. Its name means ‘ Under 
the Hock,’ and all visitors are impressed by the 
wonderful rocky soendry of the district. The town 
lies grouped about great masses of boulders, which 
rise abruptly from the plain here and , there to a 
height of two of three hundred feet. Many years 
ago, a large grotto or cave heiieath the largest of 
theae , rooks , was the home of a band of robbers niiroh 
dreaded by the people of the districfe About a 
hundred years ago a wave of civil war swept over 
the country ; and after its cessation these robbers 
wifchdfevv from the cave, which then became, the 
home of a few refugees: from the various tqwns that: 
■were deriroyed. 

Gradually this settlement was increased :by the 
arrival of other refugees and in other : -ivays, , till , 
at length a considerable population Was gathered 
togetlieif the town .being then fortified by a wall 
and’ a deep ditch. The people of the neighbouring , 
lSro.i 354.— VoL. Vli. [AU Eights 
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retreat after a terrific fight, iii ivhicli lie lost oyer 
a thousand -warriors. It is said that the fight lasted 
four hours, and that the smoke from the guns was 
so thick that even, at the distance of a hundred 
yards the oppo.siiig armies were scarcely visible to 
each other. At times the fight raged hand-to-hand, 
and one account says that the combatants even 
broke their empty guns over each other’s heads. 

The Diihoxnan.s, though forced to retreat on that 
occasion, continued a menace to the town for years, 
and in 1862 made another determined attempt to 
capture it hy means of a carefully planned and 
vigorously maiJitained siege. It was a terrible 
time.: Every man who could hold a weapon was 
at the walls, any able-bodied man found in the 
streets meeting with execrations from the women, 
and sometimes with blows as well. The assault was 
continually expected but unaccountably delayed, 
though parties were alway.s abroad reconnoitring 
the defences and capturing any stragglers or scouts 
who had ventured to leave the town. The method 
of scouting employed by the Dahomans was clever 
and effective. Parties crept through the bush in 
single file, and when trying to effect a capture 
would spread out so as to enclose the unfortunate 
straggler in a diamond-shapied enclosure. At a 
given: signab they would close in, and it was rare 
that the -victim escaped. There are a few old 
people in the town to-day who remember those 
days. The Dahoman king had minouuced that 
any white men he found in the town would he 
made his hammock-hearer, s, a-n announcement not 
calculated to calm the nerves. The siege had one 
or two amusing incidents. A white maiv in the 
•town : who po.ssessed what was, for the time, a fine 
glass, made himself of service to the defenders by 
spying out the linos of Dahoman scouts in the 
distance, and also by reporting the doings in the 
distant camp. However, an old chief of the town, 
a great horseman,, conceived a particular hatred for 
this white man, and was loud in his assertions that 
‘the white man was a liar,’ On one occasion he 
determined to prove it by riding out in the direc- 
tion in which it was reported scouts were prowling 
about. He had a triumi>hal exit from the tovvn, 
hut returned a little later minus his horse, with his 
respect Tor the white man heightened considerably, 
and a wiser though a sorer man, 

Eortunately for the Eghas, the siege was un- 
expectedly . and suddenly raised, smallpox, having 
hrokeh oirt in the Dahoman camp, the king’s son 
being the first v.ictim. This was eiiough: for a 
people so superstitious, and they hastened to: leave, 
what novelists call the ill-pmened spot. All danger 
of ianother, similar siege has Iseen obviated by the 
iPrench occupation of Dahopiey ; and though at first 
the Hahomans were dealt with in stem and seem- 
ingly remorseless fashion hy their conquerors, : the 
.lesson haa'hsen; learnt, and they have settled do-wii ; 
into quiet and peaceful 'occupiers of the couhtiy. . 

. Tlie , memory of the Dahomans is even y 
terror, for they fought with great fury. , ; At one- of 


the town gates to-day there lies an old brass cannon 
which the writer found on inqiriry to have been taken 
from the Dahomans. An eye-witness of the siege 
tells of one incident that illustrates the fury of 
these Amazon fighters. One had been taken 
prisoner and was brought into a room where a 
number of men were together. While they were 
debating her fate, her eye caught sight of a musket 
standing in a corner, and, breaking away from those 
who held her, she snatched up the weapon and shot 
a man dead on the spot, and so was immediately 
shot down. We may he thankful that we have 
not now to encounter an enemy so relentless and 
fierce. 

Since tho.se day.s, however, the colony of Lagos 
has .spread, and British influence has grown, 
and oonseqitcntly peace has generally prevailed. 
fYliile other towns have vaniished into the 
maw of the British Empire, Abeokuta has been 
allowed to retain its independence to a certain 
degree, although a British commissioner lives in 
the town and has a seat in the council. Trade 
in foreign goods has increased, and two Manchester 
firms and one German firm have stores just inside 
the town. The walls are broken down, though 
in ma-ny places the ditch remains, and gives some 
idea of the former strength of the place, which 
must have been great in the days before artillery 
came into general use. The railway sm'ves Abep- 
kuta now, althougli it does not oohie right into 
the town. Aro, an important station pf the Lagos, 
Government Railway, lies about three inilas front 
Ako, across the river, where the king’s palace is 
situated, and a branch line runs from Aro, aproM 
a particularly fine steel bridge over the river Ogim, 
to the small station just outside one of the town 
. gates, rather nearer to the palace. 

There is some talk, though it has never been 
more than talk, of a light tramway to connect the 
township of Ake with the railway. 

The town is a great mart for the various pro- 
duce of the country. Palm-oil, palm-kernels, and 
cotton are brought through continually. The 
Cotton Growing Association is establiished here, 
and is doing a useful work for the trade of the 
couiitiy. There is no doubt that excellent cotton 
can he grown here, and that it will become a staple 
of the country if the cultivation of it is encouraged 
and a good market found for it, 

Tlie climate is treacherous, as is the o,a.se all along 
the coast. The heat is great, and makes the place 
trying to Eviropeans. Still, it is fairly dry, and one 
who is accustomed to it gets to dread the moisture 
of, Lagos town more than the heat that is so con- 
stant here, 

. Missions are well represented. The Church 
.Missionary Society has many: churches and schools, 

. and the Wesleyahs and Baptists are here topi Rer- : 
ihaps the finest buildings, are those of the :Eoman 
;Catholio, Mission. -i-- 

The town is becOining more and, more Anglicised, 
^English is sfoken largely,' and is taught; i-h aU the 
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schools, which, hy the way, are all under the 
mairagement of the various chitrohes, receiving 
small grants from the Bgba Government. 

What will be the future of the town? It is 
uncertain. If its government can control it effec- 
tively, no doubt it will remain the head of a 
dependent state ; but if, as has already happened 


more than once, discontent has been aroused, and 
the help of the British troop-s at Lagos has to be 
called ill to niihold the Egba Government, probably 
it will pass into British hands. 

As to whether that would he a good thing for 
the town, opinion is much divided. Meanwhile, 
those who live longest will see most. 
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ETEE limolieon Eric, faithful to his 
promise, led Madge away to visit the 
cave, leaving the other two alone 
together. For a long while neither 
spoke, though their silence was at- 
tributahlc to different causes. 

Christopher’s tongue ivas paralysed by fear of 
what he might say did he once allow himself to 
launch forth into explanation. How could he ven- 
ture to offer excuses for his conduct without betray- 
ing the one and only true motive that was able to 
redeem it ? His hesitancy to pledge a fallen comrade 
must under any oircunistancoa have appeared brutal 
and ungeirerous, in this case especially so, and j'et 
had he not more than warrant enough for having 
refused the toast altogether if Norma but knew it. 

An almost savage desire to share his secret with 
her took possession of him. 

Why should she be allowed to nourish this 
deltision-^to sully even in imagination the roll-call 
of the true and the brave by including amongst 
their number one so base, so unworthy. 

But the next moment shame for the impulse 
overcame him, and he was filled again with that 
vague half-comprehended satisfaction he had for- 
merly experienced in enduring for her sake. 

As for Norma, her silence rvas due more to a 
stupid lack of words conseq^uent upon her previous 
emotion than to any other cause, Like the rest of 
the party, she had regarded Christopher’s hesitancy 
as a natural result of the experiences he had heen 
through, and there was far more of sympathy than 
reproach for him in her thoughts. 

At last, when the game of dumb cross-purposes 
had continhed betweeii them for, some time, Chris- 
topher suddenly broke the silence by inquiring in a 
tone which he strove to make ordinary the nature 
of his companion’s ' thoughts. 

‘Do you really want tp knowi?’ she asked, half- 
turning towards him. : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ I assure you it is my highest ambition,’ he replied 
^earnestly. 

‘Well, then, I was thinking of the heart and the 
mind and the soul: of the sea,’ she averred with 
slow deliberateness, ‘ and longing for some of its 
vvisdom.’ - 

-Christopher sneered to cover : his relief-^tlie: 
rveiled truth in her geneAlisation had escaped him. I.; 

‘ Its. wisdom is the Wisdom of; rapacity,’ he .^d. 


‘To seize and to hold, that is its creed, and it has 
the strength, to match— the strength that .some of 
us want so badly.’ 

As if in illustration of his words, a line of creamy 
foam broke at this moment over the rocks at their 
feet— the first playful overture of the tide.- 

Norma uttered a little half -nervous laugh. 

‘See, it has commenced its claim,’ she said. ‘The 
very land is subject to it ; and we who dwell in its 
midst are subject to it too. Can you wonder 
that for us it is a living thing ? ’ she continued in 
a tone of dreamy abstraction. ‘All the cares and 
turmoil of its moods are traced upon the faces of 
our pieople. They cannot escape it if they would. 
Loving or hating, their destiny is to be bondsmen of 
the great deep.’ 

‘I know one person it has never mastered,’ said 
Christopher, his voice full of quiet meaning. 

She did not affect to misunderstand him. 

‘Toil are right,’ she said with a little sigh ; ‘but 
then I have a sort of quicksilver in my blood tbiit 
rebels against any restraint. There is so much to 
love and laugh at in the world, and sorrow only 
intensifies feeling. It is not that I don’t feel,’ turn- 
ing to him, her voice grown passionate and remorse- 
ful all at once; ‘it is that I feel more than i dida 
year ago.’ 

For a few moments Christopher was too taken 
aback by her confession to malce, any reply. That 
she should have thought it necessary tO apologise to 
him for that joyousness of spirit which from the 
first had filled Mm with a kind of bleak envy was 
almost incredible, and an odd mingling of coiistraint 
and humiliation tied his tongue. 

‘ Thank the gods for ypnr sentient, soul, child,’ he : 
ejaculated at last. ‘ Nothing else they can give you 
is of any value without it,’ 

: . ‘ Miss MacAlan/, he added a moment later in an 
altered tone, ,‘ I want you to promise me something.’ 

. ‘ Tes,’ ;said vNonna:,; ‘ what is it ? ’ 

‘ I want you to take me over to Barra some day 
to see your home, to be able to remember you in it 
when I have gone; I. don’t suppose I shall : ever 
come to the islands again.’ 

. ‘Oh, why not?’. she cried, taken off her guard ; 
then added quickly, . ‘ But I needn’t ask ; of course I 
understand you have been dull and bored here.’ . : . 
. :‘-Dulne.s9 doesn’t express , it,’ he interriipted her 
with a short laugh. : ‘It has been the happiest; and , 
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moTning, and has to go home to^moirow on husiness. 
But he always intended to speak to Norma to-day, 
being her birthday.’ 

‘Surprising amount of method in his madness, 
drawled Christopher. ‘ I suppose he has it all 
rehearsed from the beginning— -how many paces 
along the shore he will commence his declaration, 
and goodness knows what besides,’ flinging a pebble 
with an impatient jerk into the sea as he finished 
speaking. 

The levity of his tone did not for an instant 
deceive his listener, though for various diplomatic 
reasons she chose to maintain an impervious attitude. 

‘Eric is a canny Scot,’ .she said ; ‘but he won’t 
make any the worse husband for that.’ 

There was a pause. 

Christopher’s eyes Were following a triangular 
flight of geese winging their way steadily across the 
grey middle distance. His thin lips were com- 
pressed. Intuitively Madge divined that he was 
having recourse to the miserable philosophy he had 
evolved for his own support and comfort out of the 
salvage of contrary circumstances. She turned 
away her head, overcome With a sudden pity for his 
limitations. As she did so she Caught sight of two 
figures advancing .slowly towards them over : the 
rocks. It was Eric and Norma. Their heads were 
bent as if in earnest colloquy. ' Once Eric .held put 
his hand to help the girl across a difiicirlt place. 
The action seemed typical of their niiiitual attitudes 
through life. 

‘There is destiny for you,’ said a harsh voice , by 
her side. Chri.stopher too had turned and , Wsis 
watching the approach of the pair. 

‘What slaves we are, the best of us,’ he, added i. 
moment later. 

‘Not those who believe that they. carry their own 
destinies within them,’ cried Madge, prompted to 
the words by some mysterious prophetic instinct. 

Christopher glanced curiously at her, then tinned 
away his head with a little half-nervous laugh. 


imhappiest month of my life. But,’ reverting to his 
former tone, ‘ that is not answering my question.’ 
A faint colour had suffused her face ; . she had barely 
time to express her consent before Eric’s voice broke, 
in upon their ffe-d-iete. 

‘We came back another way. Are you ready, . 
Norma'! The cave is full of ghosts and hobgoblins 
Iiowling to Be loosed, so prepare for the ivorst.’ 

‘ It is only the .sea,’ said Madge, laying her hand 
reassuringly on the girl’s arm as she passed and 
kissing her. ; ^ 

There was a grave significance in the action which 
did not escape Christopher’s observant eyes. 

‘I suppose it will he all settled by the time they 
come hack,’ he said when he and Madge were alone 
again. 

‘I hope so,’ was her quiet answer. ‘ Eric deserve.s 
her^ and I could wish no greater happiness for 
Norma than to he his wife.’ 

She watched him narrowly a.s she spoke. Were 
her newly formed .suspicions correct, she wondered ; 
and if BO, what must his feelings be? These three 
young people were all so dear to her ; but Chris- 
topher was nearest to her heart, and she longed for 
hk happiness above all things. Yet, truly as she 
desired it, her sense of justice warned her that it 
was best for the Other two that Christopher should 
he the one left but. 

Poor Christopher 1 Fortune had made game of 
him , so persistently, and she had always hoped that 
in the , matter of his love at least he would be 
ble.saed :j and now, if she were not very much mis- 
taken, his love affair was going to turn out the most 
tragic and disastrous episode of his life. 

There was a pause. 

‘The sooner I make myself scarce the better,’ he 
began at last, in the disagreeably flippant tone 
Madge knew so well. ‘Engaged couples always get 
on my nerves.’ . 

‘There will be no tear of that,’ she replied tran- 
quilly. ‘Erie; had a letter from Ilia father . this 


IN THE ‘NEYEE NEYER’ LAND OF AUSTRALIA, 

By Alexakdeb Macdonald, F.R.S.G.S. 

B I HERE is still a land sacred to the Truly here is an environment well fitted to u: 

^ explorer, a land vast and trackless nerve and overwhelm all who come within i 

§ as a mighty ocean, over which grim influence, and it is little wonder that disaster i 

I Nature rules in all her solitary often attends the traveller in this lonely tract. A 

i| grandeur.. Ear into the heart of nature seems to consiiire against him. The stimtc 

, Australia, extending to all points of eucaly 2 >ti afford no welcome shade ; they dot tl 

dhft. oompass,. and particularly towards, the north salt-plains in monotonous, even growths, and tl 
and.west, the mystic ‘Land of the Never Never’ eye becomes wearied by their everlasting motio! 
StehtcheS: its,: shimmering sand- wastes, and sullenly less presence. The salt-hush clumps and spinife 
wanderer to penetrate its dreary solitudes, patches conceal hideous reptiles. Writhing snak 
-Ip the caiise of knowledge many have given their and loathsome centipedes start across the traoli 
llv^ |o,,lihis, m desert; and here and there, scaly lizards, venomous scorpions, ungainly hui 
atiiid .'the .wilijering, mallee: scrub, an axe-blazed. : garrows, and a miscellaneous number of namele 
stump bearing moss-grown symhols.is all the record pests are . ever near to torture and distract. Evt 
where.,, tlie pioneer has , wandered. „ the birds of the air. are imbued with a solemiiil 
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profound that adds still more to the wanderer’s 
dej)ressioii. The mopolte’s weird double note sounds 
out on the still air as a calling from a shadowy 
world ; and the horrible carrion-crow, with ominous 
scream, is constantly circling overhead. The gorged 
kite perches moodily on. the shadeless mulga 
branches, or staggers drunken-like through the 
sand on its endless guest ; and the pelican api^ears 
like a phantom on the path as if to guard from 
intrusion its undiscovered home. And above all a 
fierce heat is perpetually beating and pulsating in 
long chimerical waves acro.ss the ironshot flats. 

Such is the nature of the Never Never Country, 
uninspiring, ghostly, maddening ; yet — and here is 
its powerful attraction — it abounds in j)recious 
stones of many varietie.s, and is supposed to contain 
El Dorado.9 such as would pale into insignifleance 
the finds at Klondike and Kalgoorlie ; yea, moun- 
tains of pure gold are believed to exist amid its 
inhospitable wastes. Who could resist such in- 
centive 1 

It has been my lot to experience to the full the 
miseries of this desolate expanse, and I have also 
been able to mark here and there over its broad 
.surface a miners’ oasis — with gold taking the place 
of water ; a bitter irony of fate that renders her 
taunting gifts worse than worthless, inasmuch that 
they have lured many brave hearts to their doom. 
But it is not my pui'pose to give a critical survey of 
the country ; few might he interested, and fewer 
still would be able to credit the enormous extent 
of Australia’s teira inmjnita. Bather will I give 
you a story of travel, a page from a wanderer’s log, 
a mere incident of many, from the heart of that 
sweltering wilderness. 

We Were four months out on an expedition from 
Kalgoorlie to the Leopold Mountains, and over 
eight hundred miles now divided us from any form 
of civilisation. For many weeks we had struggled 
painfully over ironshot flats and rolling sand-plains, 
replenishing our water-hags from various muddy 
soaks as a kind Providence directed ; but at this 
stage we had been reduced to woeful straits. Not 
a drop of moisture of any description had been 
encountered for ten days, and the country was 
showing little sighs of improvement as we proceeded. 
The j)arclied series of sand-ridges which now opened 
to bur view did not tend to cheer us; already we 
had ceased to hope, and our progress was continued 
more through force; of habit than by energetic 
endeavoiir. We had started with five: horses and 
three camels ; but the horses had .aU died, and one . 
of the camels had also suceumhed about a him-: 
dred miles back. Two powerful animals, Slavery 
and Miseryj only were left to us ; hut they bore 
up bravely, though tlieir load of ‘tinned dbg, I . 
flour, and extracts caused them to sink to their 
knees in the : flue drift..sand, and their almost 
superhuman exertions were pitiful to witiiMs. , : 

; ■ ‘ I doot puir auld Slavery ’s aboot feenished,’ Mac 
said hesitatingly to nre at onr noonday carap'wheh 
I Was: working out our position on the chart. ; ‘ / < 
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‘We’ve come through some close calls before, 
Mac,’ I answered wearily, ‘ and perhaps we can hang 
out for another day ’ 

‘Wha says I’m grumblin’?’ he interrupted 
shortly ; then he turned away, and vainly tried to 
whistle a selection from the Geisha. 

‘ Fur Heaven’s sake, Mac ! ’ howled Stewart, who 
■was making frantic efforts to keep Misery from 
falling, ‘ come an’ pit yer shou’der against this pair 
animal. If he fa’s we ’ll never get him up again.’ 

Both camels were heginning to .show signs of 
extreme exhaustion, and it was plain that they 
could not go much farther. 

‘This is a country of contradictions,’ muttered 
Phil the geologist, ‘and if we go under we at least 
know that we have done our best.’ 

Truly our prospects of ever getting out of the 
desert seemed small indeed. The camels had not 
had a drink for nearly two weeks, and the great 
canvas bag so tantalisingly lapping Slavery’s rub- 
bery back -was now flat and almost completely dry. 

‘We hevna the properties o’ camels,’ .said Mac 
sorrowfully, ns he estimated the amount of liquid 
remaining. ‘ There ’s aboot twa pints yet ; but of 
course there ’s naebody thirsty.’ 

We had not moistened our lips since the night 
before ; but we could not bring ourselves to sw'allow 
the precious drops still left. 

‘While it remains we’ll not give in,’ I said, as 
cheerfully as I could, ‘and perhaps to-morrow may 
find ns camped by a native well or claypan. A 
better stretch of country may lie straight ahead.’ 

All through the afternoon we kept up our erratic 
march, staggering, stumbling, and floundering in,, 
the giant sand- waves that intervened to bar pur 
northward course. We were close on the twenty-, 
first parallel, and but a few minutes west of , the 
one hundred and twenty-iseventh degree, of lpngi-‘ 
tude; just about as far away from anywhere. asV 
we could well get. We had seen no natives for 
over a month, and I scarcely ex23ected to meet any 
until the more northerly latitudes were reached. 

I -was, therefore, very much surprised when Phil, 
on surveying the horizon through : his field-glass in 
the early evening, announced that several ‘ smokes ’ 
were observable in the distance. 

‘ Niggers I ’ cried Mac and Stewart simultaneously, 
in huge delight. ‘ We ’ll soon get water noo.’ 

‘It must be a tribe moving east into Central 
Australia,’ I said, ‘and in that, case it does not 
follow that water may he found, in the vicinity.’ 

‘Mehbe Ao,’ grunted : Mac ; ‘hut niggers get 
thirsty like wliite : folks, an' they are ower weel . ac- 
quaint wfl the vagaries o’ their ain country tae gang 
on the wallaby without knpwin’ whaur tae camp.’ 

. Slowly we drew near to the Supposed settle- 
ment, straining every nerve so as to reach it before 
nightfall.;, but while yet a good way off the curling 
.smoke-clouds suddenly died away, and we could 
only vaguely calculate the point We had been 
steering, for. ,: I guessed that the ahorigmes had 
decapiped; immediately on seeing us, first putting 
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out tlieir fire.9 that we might he misled as far as. 
possible. But we were aiot to be put off the soeut 
.so easily. My doughty henchnien. coaxed their eim- 
bi'ous charges along with many endearing epithets ; 
and the poor, jiatieiit animals seemed to understand 
that some extreme effort was required of them. 
Mile after mile was traversed, and no signs of 
habitation were anywhere visible. A sparse forest 
of stunted eucalypti began to show on the liill- 
orests, promising more generous tracts ahead j but 
no indications of water could be traced. At length 
Phil stopped in the centre of a s|)ace in the strag- 
gling: brushwood that looked like a natural clearing. 

‘It was here the beggars Avers camped,’ said he; 
‘though they have managed to bury all their fires, 
they could not hide their own peculiar markings.’ 

He examined several impressions made by the 
ungainly feet of the aborigines, while Mac kicked 
up from the numerous sand-hilloclts around many 
still smouldering logs. 

‘Ay, Btowart,’ muttered the latter individual, 
solemnly surveying his discoveries, ‘the black 
deevils are no defeecient in strategy. "VVe’ll need 
to oa' caimy.’ 

Stewart was busily engaged anathematking the 
same ‘black deevils’ with all the eloquence at his 
command., ‘Oa’ canny?’ he bellowed wratlifully. 

‘ No vera likely. I’ll fair pulverise the first irigger 
1 catch. ; They hae nae respeok whitsaever fur the 
laws .o’ hospeetality.’ 

‘"Vife’li get on.for a, few miles yet, boys,’ I said; 
‘the bruMi is thicker right in front, and the natives 
jnay ho hidden among the trees.’ 

‘ Gee Atp, Slavery !’ grunted Mac. 

‘Ainoa mair, Meesery!’ pathetically adjured 
Stewart, and our weary cavalcade marched on, 

' The sun was now but a few points above the 
western , liorison, and his fiery radiance bathed the- 
silent bushland in golden .splendour. The motion- 
less mulga and mallee shrubs seemed ablaze with , 
ruddy light, and the wastes of sand shone as a sea 
of burnished bronze. Not a sound was heard hut 
the harsh cries of the gaily-plumaged parrots that 
flitted eerily from tree to tree, and the occasional 
dismal monotone of the mopoke. 

‘Cheer up, boys,’ shouted Phil, as we entered a 
belt of thicker timber than usual. ‘Life is short, 
yon know, and we ’ll be a long time dead.’ 

AEor ony sake, Phil,’ implored Mac, ‘dinna 
i moralise 

At: that moment a series of unearthly yells broke 
Axpon our ears, and at the same time a , shower of 
.spears whizzed overhead and perilously close.- 

‘Get the camels under cover, hoys,’ I cried, : 
hurriedly unstrapping my rifle., 

‘There’s nae cover!’ roared back Mac, -who had . 
diplomatically laid himself flat on the ground at , 
the first alarm ; ‘ they must tak’ their chance.’, 

Wlm t 8plaA I Even as he spoke a long qniver- 
ing. missile rustled : through; the Avillowy, branches 
and penetrated the water-bag overlapping Slavery’s 
flank. The tough canvas saved the animal, hut , 


our hoarded supply of the precious fluid trickled 
remorselessly to the ground. 

Mac uttered a groan of despair, which his com- 
rade, jnostrate by his side, echoed mournfully; 
then the two sprang up in fierce resentment. 

‘I’ll hae revenge for this!’ cried Mao, dashing 
forward through the scrub. 

‘Au’ I’ll liae that deevil’s life for biirstin’ the 
baggie,’ howled his compatriot, following closely 
at his heels. . 

It all happened so quickly that I had no time to 
give any directions ; and if I had ventured to 
restrain the indignant pair they xvould probably 
have disregarded my orders in any case. Several 
more flights of spears skimmed well above our 
heads; but one or two dangerously barbed darts, 
more surely aimed, stuck deep and quivered in the 
sand at our feet 

‘There is some population here apparently,’ said 
Phil coolly, examining his revolver. ‘Now, w-e 
know that there must be water in the district.’ 

Without further remark he turned and rushed 
after our companions, whose vehement shouts now 
mingled with the shrill cries of the dusky warriors. 

‘Try and catch one, Mac,’ he loudly cried, as he 
ran. Then, fearful that disaster might overtalce 
our entire party, I gripped my rifle and hastened 
after him. The shadows of night were: fast closing 
in, and between the trees of the' pngtoy; forest a 
heavy gloom had settled, providing excellent cover , 
for our assailants; but the. blacks of, Australia, 
though crafty enough at times, are abaolutelyAvith- 
out resource; and, having discharged their -weapon^ 
they -u'ero now, beating a retreat, yelling most .: 
hideously the while. Scarcely fifty : yards before 
me I could vaguely descry Mao, Stewart, and Phil 
charging after the fugitives, and I quickened my 
' pace in order to come up with them. 

‘We’ll catch a specimen,’ hoarsely spoke Phil, ‘if 
we have to chase them all night.’ 

On we raced, while the crackling branches a little 
way ahead betokened the nearness of our quarry,, 
and their shrieks guided us unerringly. Evidently 
the fleeing natives were just about as tired as we 
were, for we were slowly but surely overtaking 
them. Suddenly one of their number screeched 
out some sort of signal which had the effect of’ 
making the runners scatter in all directions. We 
could see their shaggy heads above the bushes as 
they diverged on various tacks; then the new order 
of things confused us, and one by one the gorilla- 
! like creatures vanished from oiir view. Loud and 
deep were the curses of my disappointed eomrade.?. 
Even Phil, who so seldom allo-vved his temper to be 
ruffled, joined in, the chorus: and consigned the 
escaping blapks to the warmest: department in 
Hades , with considerable fluehoy of expressiph. 
Net.still we kept up our mad riin, loath to return 
without some satisfaction to raise our drooping 
spirits.; . The night was rapidly darkening, obscur- 
ing the scrub and the interveuiug sand-wastes under 
a , common pall, , so, . that our progress was made only 
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with much difficulty ; yet wearily we continued our 
aimless search. 

‘ We ’ll have to turn, hoyss,’ I said at length, 
when the stars began to glimmer in the heavens. 
‘We’ll go back and make our camp by the 
c.amels. To-morrow we shall search the district 
thoroughly’ 

A ponderous exclamation from Mac interrupted 
me, and that gentleman halted with an unrestrained 
roar of mingled merriment and . relief. We were 
passing under an imusually large tree of the lime 
family ; and, looking up, against the stars, I could 
see an awkward figure scrambling frantically among 
the higher branches. 

‘Treed, by Jove!’ cried Phil, gazing upwards 
also. 

‘ I thooht I smelt niggers,’ said Mao, when he had 
recovered his equanimity; ‘but if his long feet 
hadna touched ma held I should never liae thocht 
o’ looking in a tree for the deevil.’ 

‘But how are we going to get him down?’ I 
questioned ; ‘ it won’t be an easy matter, judging by 
the way be hangs on to tlie.se branches.’ 

‘Me and Mac’ll attend to that,’ broke in Stewart, 
and without further ado he commenced to swarm 
up the small, round trunk of the tree. 

‘ Take care, Stewart,’ I warned, ‘ he may- smash 
your head before you reach him,’ 

‘Will he, though?’ growled the climber fero- 
ciously, already half-way itp. 

‘ Strategy ’s the word, Stewart,’ counselled Mac, 
as with deliberation he prepared to ascend to his 
comrade’s assistance. The little tree swayed under 
its load, then bent until its lower limbs touched the 
ground. 

‘We had better , see that our prisoner does not 
make his escape by jumping for it,’ said Phil; and 
we, therefore, stood out on opposite sides ivatching 
with alert eyes the huddled figure. Nearer and 
nearer Stewart writhed his way to the top, and 
slowly the terrified aboriginal retreated to the 
farthest limit of his branch until it cracked 
ominously. 

‘I’ve got ye ,noo, ma man,’ muttered Stewart. 

‘ You just wait, till I come to ye.’ 

But the poor nomad had nb such intention. As 
Stewart approached, he began to scream horribly, 
more after the manner of a wild beast than a human 
being, then he broke off bits of the les.ser branches 
and twigs and showered them down, on Ms imp)lacable 
;eneiny.y:' ''y" 1 ' 

‘Shake hirh off the branch,' aM I’ll catch him,’ 
advised Mao, wormiiig his substahtial form along 
the limb directly underneath bur prey,- In.!, vain 
Stewart endeavoured to grasp his , prospective 
prisoher;; but the oily savage eluded the; worthy 
besieger every time, and sorely tried Ms temper by , 
keeping Tip a vicious fusilade of wood fragments.: 
He: bad, howeveiy completely overlooked the , pres- 
ence Of Mac, directly below; and when, in the 
midst of a furious , assault : on the uhfbrtilhate; , 
Stewart, his foot slipped slightly, it was iiistantly 


seized by that watchful gentleman, and held in a 
ruthless grip. 

‘Ye’ve got to come, ma man,’ be grunted, evading 
the free foot of lii.s victim with much dexterity.— 

‘ Noo I Staund frao imder ’ 

Crash! They, came down all three together, the 
top branch having broken wiUi the strain; but the 
height was not very great and the sand below was 
loosely packed. 

‘It’s a blessed thing,’ quotli Mac, ns be rose up,: 

‘ that the black deevil was nice an’ saft. It was jist 
like failin’ on a cushion.’ 

‘Take care of your prisoner, boys, now tb.it 
you’ve got him,’ I said, as we turned to steer our 
way back to the camels ; ‘ we ’ll have to make the 
most of Ms knowledge.’ Then I addressed tlie 
sullen aboriginal, and by constant repetition of the 
word babba (water) sought to make him xmderstand 
our need. But it was all to no purpose ; our captive 
made no sign, and only groaned horribly when I 
pressed my question -with a .show of anger. 

‘All the same,’ sternly .spoke PMl, ‘he’ll tell us 
what he knows before morning,’ 

I had been afraid that we might experience some 
difficulty in retracing our steps ; but such was not 
the case. In the pale liglit of the rising moon we , 
could plainly discern our faithful beasts, far out on 
the plain, crouched where we had left them, with 
their bulky burdens looming large above the 
dwarfed scrubland. In a sliort time we had 
reached them, and undid their girths ; then we pre- . 
pared our camp-fire near the scene of the Bkirmish ; 
and soon the roaring flames leapt itp cheerily. 

Having no water, we could not make tea, .so lye 
contented ourselves with munching some old pieces 
of damper to the accompaniment of a very meagre 
portion of ‘tinned dog.’ It was at this point: that,: 
our prisoner showed signs of interest in Quii pro-,: 
ceedings, arid Mao thereupon proffered him a sub- 
stantial piece of damper, which ho seized and ; ate 
with avidity. But still my repeated interrogations 
of babba? babba? seemed to have no effect; he 
glanced past me to where Stewart ' ivas gingerly , 
slicing up some of the tinned congiomeration with ; 
various names which is served orit to explorers^ and 
opened Ms cavernous orifice ;expeotantly. ; 

, ‘ The poor, devil ’s hungry,’^ said Phil. ; : ‘Let Mm 
have a pieee of that unknown substance, Stewart ; 
if it does not kill him, it may arouse some sense of 
gratitude.’ 

: ‘HeM reduce oirr stores very qinck,! I’m tMnkin’,’ 
grumbled Stewart, noting with dismay how: raxfidly 
his hospitable offerings disappeared. : , 

‘ Jist baud on : a wee,’ murmured: Mac thought- 
fully. , ‘,I 'thinkv I hae' a raal bonny plan.’ He 
hastened over; to the many sacks Ij'ing on the 
ground where , the Camels had been unloaded, and 
came ■ back with a handful of salt. ‘;Wben yek as : 
: afild ak I auij Stewart,’ said he graciously, ‘ ye ’U 
,keli the meanifi’ o’ strategy. ’ Dae ye savy ;? ’ 

took the;3alt with humble deference;' and 
;withofit a .w'orff it la'^isKly with 
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a .saiall tin of the aforementioned edible compound, 
ndiioh. lie then handed to the hungry savage . 

‘Eat it a’, ye howlin’ baboon,’ said he kindly,, 
‘an’ if yer no’ as thirsty as a camel efter it yer no 
constructed on the same princeeples as rvhite 
buddies.’ 

Phil and I listened to the schemers iii bewilder- 
meiit; then, as we saw the ravenous heathen holt 
the salt-laden meat with great gusto, we forgot for 
a moment the pangs of thirst and indulged in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

‘ For a certainty our dusky friend will want water 
badly soon,’ said Phil. 

"We sat round the fire and calmly waited develop- 
ments, If bur prisoner knew of the presence of 
water in the neighbourhood he must surely en- 
deavour to find it; half a pound of the strongest 
salt in his interior might tend to enlighten him as 
to the meaning of babha, babha, which I had repeated 
to him so persistently. We were not mistaken; 
half an hour later he began to show unmistakable 
signs of uneasiness, and his lips moved like the gills 
of a fish out of water. Then he strained at the 
rope which bound him to a inulga sapling behind, 
and rolled hia eyes as if in great distress. 

‘ We ’ll give him a full hour yet, boys,’ I said. 
‘We ban hang out as long as he can, I think.’ 

, Mao chuckled drily. ‘I’m a grand instructor o’ 
f tirriii , lang widges,’ he grunted. ‘Ye ’ll see that our 
freen’ Beelaebub here can understand what water 
means very shortly.’ 

It was now nearly midnight, and the slow minutes 
dragged like ages as we sat by the fire, anxiously 
watehing the antics of the salt-gorged aboriginal. 
For a long time no one spoke ; bnt our basilisk-like 
glare evidently disconcerted the native, for lie 
commenced to moan in an exceeding melancholy 
manner, and endeavoured to evade our ga,ze by 
every artifice in his power. 

‘ He thinks we mean to eat him,’ hazarded Phil; 


and I believe he had truly guessed the captive’s 
thoughts. However, the tortures of thirst were 
surely having due effect on the poor savage, and his 
cries soon became most distracting to our ears, so 
. long accustomed to the solemn silence of the eternal 
bush. Suddenly he broke into a wailing chorus, 
which echoed dismally through the still air and 
caused even the long-suffering camels to raise their 
. heads in protest. 

‘S-bab-ba! la-bab-ha! ba-hab-ba!’ he cried, tug- 
ging strenuously at the binding cords. 

‘ Patience is its ain reward,’ soliloq^uised Mao 
calmly, slackening the rope from the tree and 
gripping the free end of it tightly. 

With a bound the native headed out into the 
densest part of the scrub, almost pulling Mac over 
the sand in his frantic haste; and We followed at 
our best .speed with a feeling of thankfulness 
surging in onr minds. Our now tractable guide 
did not lead us far; he stopped in a small hollow, 
which I reckoned must have been close to the lime- 
tree where we had made our capture, and with 
feverish hands he scraped away some covering twigs, 
revealing to our eager eyes a glittering pool of 
water. With a deep gurgle of relief he buried his 
tangled visage in the sparkling liquid, and drank so 
deeply that Mac felt compeiled to jerk him back- 
wards out of sheer regard for liis welfare. 

‘Ye shouldna drink so much after a heavy supper,’ 
said he reprovingly. ‘It’s very bad for yer diges-. 
tion, I’m tliinkin’.’ Then with light Ilearts i we 
went hack to fetch the camels. 

Snell is the story of the finding of Providence 
Spring in latitude twenty-one degrees seventeen 
minutes south and longitude one huiidred and 
twenty-six degrees fifty-three minutes east ; and 
that night’s experience comes vividly back to me 
now, reminding me painfully of our dreary 
journeyihgs through the land of salt-bush, spinifex, 
and sand. 


CHAPTBU II. 


OW often when the reveille has 
sounded have I longed for another 
hour’s repose ; hut when it rang 
' sharp and clear on that bright May- 
day morning no lark rose with more 
alacrity than I, . 

; Out from the north gate we sallied,, with the sun 
shining brightly on our helmets and on our dark- 
green, uniforms. 

From the colonel down to the youngest trooper 
all. were in the highest spirits, pleased at leaving 
Spain behind them. I was in the first squadron, 
;atid::on. that day, of. course, in the vanguard. . As 
arranged, we found the two Spaniards in aposodo, 
with some muleteers and peasants. ■ 


‘Ah ! all ! my friends,’ I exclaimed in apparent 
surprise, ‘ I think you are the two we want.’ 

They sprang to their feet and protested violently, 
and so did some of those around them ; but I had 
drawn my pistol, and before they could offer any 
resistance, amid the oaths and gesticulations of their 
countrymen, who drew out their deadly warq;os 
but feared to use them,' my troopers had seized 
them. 

: ‘ What do you want with us?’ they cried. ‘ What 
liave we done ? * 

‘You will find out soon,’ I replied, as I compelled 
them to mount before two men who carried loaded 
carbines on their hips. 

We waited till: the .i-est of the regiment came up. 
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wlien I handed them over to the colonel, Avho 
appeared greatly pleased and surprised at their 
capture. 

Before we had started that morning, to avert 
suspicion of Ms real object. Colonel Dolinier gave out 
that he had received instructions to be on the lookout 
for the two young Spaniards, as they were snppo.sed 
to have been in communication with the enemy, so 
this episode excited no particular surprise. 

The dispositions of our two prisoners were very 
dissimilar. Podarnez was a merry, light-hearted 
fellow, and soon became a favourite ; but Don 
Ricardo was altogether different. He was an ex- 
ceptionally handsome young fellow, but grave and 
taciturn, and, moreover, very shrewd. He spoke 
Prench almost as well as his own language. He 
acted his part, too, as a prisoner far better than his 
companion, who was always laughing and making 
jokes. Ricardo had, it appeared, only just missed 
making a large fortune in Peru, and he was certain 
yet he would do so if he could only get money. It 
was, I could see, this want of capital chiefly that had 
induced him to join hands with Podarnez more 
than anything else. He had no objection to the 
latter marrying his sister, nor to her regaining her 
liberty ; but if he could only have got the money 
that he had been robbed of by the monks he would 
not have troubled himself much about the welfare 
of either. , i 

The weather from the time we started from 
Valencia was gloriously flue ; in fact, almost too 
fine, for I had not (juite recovered from a wound, 
and found the heat was rather trying. League after 
league we travelled along the white, dusty roads of 
Tarragona, on through Lerida. The brown-coated 
idlers round the village fountains, the beggars by 
the ohuroli doors, might look onus with no friendly 
eye; the muleteers might scowl; and dark-eyed 
beartties, as they sat lace-making outside the yellow 
houses with the painted sundials * above them, 
might not even deign to return the kisses that we 
blew them as we went past — still we had little to 
complain of. 

The district,: we knew only too well, was infested 
with guerrillas ; it was even said that Rico, the 
famous fanatical monk, was not far off, but we were 
then in comparatively open country, and ourmim- 
hers prevented them froin molesting us ; for these 
brave gfentry were very careful . of their skins, and 
would: only attack with every advantage on their 
side. The presence, also,: of: our two prisoners ma}"^ 
have had some effect, for probably the guarillos: 
reckoned : they wotild be the first to suffer if they; 
did us any harm. : 

’ Gradually we got hp into higher and more rugged 
country, and soon we saw in the . distance - the 
Pyrenees, and the sight of these glorious purple 
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mountains, with their snow-capped peaks, filled 
us with joy, for was irot our beloved Prance on the 
other side ? 

As we gob into these high altitudes our progress 
was rather slower ; for the roads were not only 
bad, but the colonel had a travelling-carriage, and 
this was everla.stingly breaking down, as it was 
vei'y heavily laden. Uniform ca.ses, and even 
saddles, were conspicuously placed inside and out j 
but there were, so it tvas said, besides the silver 
lamps he was kindly taking care of, a few other 
souvenirs i’Espagne. However, all had so far gone 
well ; we had passed the summit of the range, and 
in two days we hoped to pass the frontier. 

It was a glorious day, the sun shone brightly 
overhead, and there was not a cloud to be seen. It 
would have been unbearably hot in the plains ; 
hut up in the mountains there was a pleasant 
freshness in the air. A part of my squadron fur- 
nished the rear-guard that day, and I was with that 
portion. The natives seemed more wild and fero- 
cious than any we had yet come across. Though we 
had hitherto suffered in no way, still, our commander 
never relaxed liLs vigilance ; and, though what seemed 
to be a misfortune was soon to happen, he could not 
he blamed ; and this contretemps, as I will show, he 
soon turned to his own henaftt. 

We had entered a long, broad, ascending valley. 

I could see the advance-guard far ahead. , Suddenly 
it stopped at what proved to he a barn, and a trooper , 
came back to the main body, which hurried on 
and halted too. Wondering what could be the 
matter, I gave the order to trot, and, approaching 
nearer, I could make out their angry gesticulations j 
and no wonder, for a horrible sight presented itself. , 
On the door of a barn we saw, to our horror and 
disgust, the mutilated bodies of two French soldiers, 
voUigeurs of the line, crucified upside doryn, side by : 
side. They must have been dead a fortnight,, hut 
the agony on the battered faces of the poor wretche-S, 
and their blood-stained clothes, showed what they 
must have suffered. Now, though this charaotcris- 
tically Spanish form of torture was common, it was 
the first time I had seen it ; and, used as I was to 
war, the sight made me almost faint and sick, but 
this was quickly followed by anger. This barbarous 
murder naturally made the blood boil in the 
troopers, and it was as innoh as we officers: could do 
to prevent them wreaking their vengeance on 
Podarnez and Cardarra, especially the latter, who 
was perfectly unmoved. He, from his cold, cruel, 
vindictive nature; seemed to look upon this atrocity 
as an ordinary inoidoht of war ; hut his companion 
was just as mticli shocked as we were.; 

The colonel saiil little .when he was angry ; but I 
knew by the look :on his face that it Avould probably 
go hard with the inhabitants of ::the first village we 
cariie , t6, especially as there was a scrawl near the 
corpses headed, ‘Afiteraw loa gavaclws’ (‘Death to 
: .the.’keonndrela ’), and stating that the same fate 
would await ‘ any cursed French devils’ that might 
becaught. 
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‘Carajnbal those fiends shall pay for tliis,’ lie 
shouted savagely. ‘ Eorui up there. —Lallesan, you 
keep a sharp lookout.’ 

Within an hour the first village we came to was 
a mere smouldering heap of ruins. While the 
place was being sacked and burnt, Podarnoz and 
Cardarra were placed under guard in a small posmla. 
As soon as they came out Don Ilicardo begged the 
colonel to hiu'ry on, as he knew the countrj'. 
‘Tenfja usted cuidado (‘Take care’), he cried, ‘for I 
saw them send a shepherd lad off to the mountains, 
and there js a very dangerous pass on ahead.’ 

‘ Oom’oitfi,’ , replied the colonel curtly, ‘ these 
brutes : may catch and murder two wretched 
stragglers ; hut the co-vrards,’ he continued with an 
oath, ■ ‘ are hardly likely to hurt us.’ 

‘But they can see the.se flames from the moun- 
tains ; it wiU rouse the whole district.’ 

‘ Well, let them,’ he answered. 

At the head of the valley the road 2iassed into 
a wild but very beautiful mountain gorge, with a 
foaming torrent at the bottom of it. The pass was 
so romantic and lonely that it was called the pass 
de bs dmndes (of the fairies). Prom the left, 
almost at the beginning of the jiass, another small 
stream ran into the torrent, and the former was 
crossed by a stone bridge high above it. Now, we 
in the rear-guard were just ascending to this bridge, 
and the main, body, owing to the winding road, was’ 
out of sight, \vhen the mountains re-echoed with 
the, sharp, crackle of musketry. 

‘AUmis, mes enfwits !’ I shouted, and we had just 
reached the bridge when a brigadier came tearing, 
hack towards us. 

‘We have been caught in a trap— completely 
siu'prised,’ he cried.; Hhe brutes are hurling rocks 
dowh on us, The colonel’s carriage is in the stream ; , 
there’s a — — monk with a brass blunderbuss on 
the other side with a dozen gicemllos, and two of ohr 
mon-are killed and several wounded. The colonel 
says you are to' olaniber lip and clear our flank. It 
is like a wall farther III), and he nothing.’ 

In a moment I took in the situation. . With a 
dozen of the niost active, I sent myTiiture brother- 
in-law, Largeniont, who was as bold as a Hon and 
as agile , as- a cat, uj) the slojie. Leaving a' few to 
. mind: the horses, I galloped along a small hridle- 
:i)ath: at the side of the stream to the left, I had 
. .ordered Largemont to turn the quarry, if possible, 
.in my direction. I had reckoned on 'being able to 
.send, isoms men under & mareclial de locjis to take 
rthem in their rear ; hut the path was so very narrow, 
and we were unfortunately on the wrong aide, of 
the stream beneath ns, that I soon saw that . it 
would be better, after all, to place the, men at long 
- ijitttwvals beside their horses with their carbines 
cocked, and await events. 

, .Jn a. few minutes our ears .were gladdened by the 
Sound of firing above ns. 

‘Pwrbleu! the youngster’s got them,’ exclaimed 
old Tellier, my ma/rechal de bgis. 

The thick nadergrdwtli prevented; ns from, seeing 


what was going on ; but even this had its ad- 
vantage, for it also prevented the guerrillos from 
seeing ns, and they evidently had not reckoned on 
our i)re.sence ; for the sergeant had hardly spoken 
when there was a movement among the bushes, and 
four terrified riiflians came stumbling altogether 
down the incline not forty ni&tres from ns. Before 
they realised their position we brought down two, 
and I wounded one with my pistol. The other ran 
like a rabbit away to the left ; but those who were 
following these men desisted and kept out of sight. 
Soon we heard our fellows shouting that the way 
was clear, and so we returned to the bridge, where 
Largemont soon joined us and received our con- 
gratulations. 

‘We made a fair hag,’ said a young fellow, ‘for 
they were so intent on their infernal work that 
they did not perceive us till we were close upon 
them. We killed two for certain, and must have 
wounded others.’ 

This was highly satisfactory, especially as we had 
suffered no lo.ss whatever. 

‘Now, where are these fellows?’ I said to the 
brigadier ere we started. 

‘ Higher up, mon capitaine. The road takes a sharp 
turn to the left, and they are posted just opposite, 
on the other side of the stream, i 

‘ Parbku / we shall have to make a - dash for it 
then ; they must he fools if they don’t bring some 
of us down.’ / 

‘The path is strewn with boulders,’ he ' replied ;; 

‘ we must ride carefully.’ 

‘Now, mes enfanis,’ I cried, ‘you follow me. ; 
—Largemont, you bring up the rear.’ , : , 

My blood , tingled with pileasure and excitement 
as I thought of the danger. To save our horses, we 
ascended slowly till we reached the turn of the 
road, and then, followed closely by the brigadier, I 
set simrs.to my . horse and dashed on. . 

‘There they are 1 There ’s the monk !’ exclaimed 
| , the latter .; and sure enough I saw Min iii his brown 
habit with liis followers. The words were hardly 
out of my companion’s mouth when they opened fire 
uiioii us. Boulders or no boulders, 1 dashed on. 
As I did so I caught a glimpse of the colonel’s 
carriage with its dead mules in the stream below ; 
and even at that moment, while our cowardly foes 
were taking long shots at a safe distance, at us, I 
could hardly repress a smile as I thought of the 
silver lamps and all the other loot that my chief 
set such store on, and which he would never see 
again. Whether they were really farther; off , than - 
they seemed, or they were 'wretched marksmen, or 
their guns were poor, anyway, apart from slightly 
ywoundiiig a horse, they ,, did . us no harm, and we 
were soon out of range, ifor more thaii; a league 
we: follo'wed the winding road ; but the Uiain body 
had had such , a start that We could see nothing 
of them. . Then we gradually began to descend, 
and soon beneath us, as the road turned shariily 
vto the left, we saw, in comparatively opien country, 
a large village. 
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Wliaa we readied it, iu a pla-M before the 
diiirch, oil ail old oliestnut-tree two corpses were 
already hanging ; one, a mendicant friar, a poor 
wretch who wa.s only begging his way about the 
country ; and the other, the alcalde of the village. 
But two more of the inhabitants were waiting 
their turn while our men were getting some 
rojie. Around the waiting victims their wives and 
oliildreii were sobbing and screaming ; but the 
colonel sat motionless on his horse, with Don 
Ricardo and Podamez beside him. Soon these, two 
more were Iddciiig in the air. 

After I had made my report, the colonel ordered 
all the officers to come to the chief posada, along 
with the two pri.soners. 

‘ Nothing, Lalleaan,’ said niy commander, drawing 
me aside, ‘ could have turned out better for mj' 
lilaiis. They have crucified two of our men, and 
it was a monk who was the leader of those wdip 
attacked us. If any fuss is made about our sacking 
the monastery I shall have good justification. Come 
what may, I T1 have that Murillo.' 

I agreed with him in a measure, though I fer- 
vently hoped that it would not fall to my lot to carry 
out his enterprise. Taking a seat, he disclosed hi.s 
scheme, dilating eloquently and not without a touch 
of sarcasm on the accumulated riches of those who 
had taken vows of poverty ; stating it was his kind 
intention to bring these monks back to their original 
State of innocence. The great bulk of my comrades 
received his remarks with unbounded delight ; but 
the senior major, who was not only a man of very 
good family, but also very grave and austere, spoke 
Strongly against what he called a downright theft, 
and declared that if it was carried out that he 
would not soil his fingers with the loot. The eyes 
of Midon, the second major, brightened, as he saw 
that this would make it all the better for him. He 
and the colonel had very much in common, both 
having risen from the ranks. What, however, 
caused his hearers the most surprise, was when their 
chief told them that Don Ricardo and Podarnez 
were not lond-Jide prisoners at all, and that they 
would act as guides to the monastery, and that 
every assistance was to be given to them to make 
the prior sign a rennnoiation of his right to 
Donna Eosita and her brother’s property, &c. Of 
course Podarnez came in for a good deal of chaff, 
and he was told that he must ask us all to the 
.'■wedding.':; ■ 

But Golonel Dolinier quiokly stopped this badin- 
age, and turning to me said, ‘ lallesan, I know I 
can always trust you to carry out an affair , well j 
so in a quarter of an hour you will start with pnf ; 
two Spanish friends with twenty: men.’ . 

I begged hard for him to choose some one else. ■ 
I told him that my men, ah lie knew, had had 
harder work that day than any. I even pleaded, 
fatigue, and also iny recent; wound ; ; but it .was no . 


use. Major Midon volunteered ; but his chief, for 
reasons of his own, drily told him that he could not 
spare him. 

As I could not persuade the colonel to let me off, 
I thought the sooner I got the aliair finished the 
better. I knew that the executions that had taken 
place would spread like wildfire ; ami the monks, 
being sure to hear of it very soon, might be on the 
qui vive. At their own request, Don Ricardo and 
Podarnez were dressed as troopers, as they feared 
they might suffer afterwards if it were known that . 
they had anything to do with our enterprise. 

The monastery of San Antonio was about a league 
from the village, and approached by a steep winding 
j)ath, through a beautiful pa,ss with a rushing 
torrent at the side of it. Having procured a couple 
of mules to bring away the loot, within a quarter of 
an hoiu' we were on our way to the monastery. 

With the exception of myself, all were in the 
highest spirits. The lesson of the morning was 
not forgotten. I even made some men go ahead on 
foot up the mountain-side among the brushwood, 
and every precaution I could think of was taken. 
At length we arrived at the top of the jjass. The 
monastery, so Don Eicardo told us, was on a large 
plateau. It would be possible to clamber up the 
moimtain at the side of the path, and attack it in 
front, or go on by the road which came out at the . 
side of the plateau. I decided on the latter. Apart 
from myself and Largemont, all the men dismounted. 
A stout sapling was out down to be used ns a ram. 

I smile now as I think of the grand arrangements 
we made, and the hopes we indulged in, and the easy, 
work we thought it would be to surprise a few , 
guzzling, lazy monks. The idea of their offering ,: 
any resistance never occmTed to us. Leaving ,a, few : 
men to look after the horses, we went up, the: path,; 
and then beheld the vast building before Us. ; 

‘Pollow me.,’ I shouted, riding forward into the: 
open. The men, including the two Spaniards carry- 
ing the pole, advanced at the double, I rode in ad-: 
vanceoiionesideof them and Largemont on the other. 
We had got some way, and were not, sixty metres 
from the monastery, when from every window a 
withering fire of . shot, slugs, and bullets was jranred : 
into us. Strange to say, I was not hit in the first 
voUey. Turning my horse, I tried to rally the men, 
hut it was not a bit of good ; : dropping the pole, 
they turned and fiedj and as they did so my liorse 
was badly liit. Taking the bit in its mouth, the . 
maddened beast rushed straigh t towards the ravine 
with the foaming istream at: the bottom of it. It 
was, a ten-ihle, horrible: moment, for I saw certain ; 
death in front of ihe. Only one thing Could save .mo, 

I drew: my pistol from its holster and fired it into 
the ear of my steed. ; I knew the crash that must 
follow;; and, loosening my feet in the stirrups, 
flighted - on the ground as it fell with a deadening 
thud,'on.|he,.Very Lrink .of the precipice. 
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CHURCH BLUNDERS AND S T O R I E S 0 L E R I C A L. 

AOH profession lias its stock jokes, 
its , stories iimiimerable, and to 
each belongs a flavour all its own. 

That the point of a jest lies not in 
the tongue of him 'who makes it 
hut in the ear that hears is the 
testimony . of the great dramatist. The doctor on 
his rounds and the judge upon the bench have 
both an audience ready and willing to accept as 
the highest wit the hon mots oi the sjioakera; and 
there is no club or gathering of men that does 
not acclaim one of its nieinhers ns supreme. in this 
respect, and are ready to yield due recognition 
of the gift. There is, ho-wever, a vast amount of 
unconscious humour always floating about, and 
to those who perceive it the world is ever very 
amusing. It must be admitted that the blun- 
ders and jests clerical stand for some reason pre- 
eminent both in number and' in mirth-producing 
qualities. The reason of course is not far to 
seek ; the very surroanding,s in which they occur, 
the very ujisetting of one’s preconceived notions of 
reverence all, tend to cause a reaction in the ordi- 
nary mental equilibrium, and the , simplest mistake 
or accident imder such circumstances assumes 
; the proportions , of a huge comedy. ' 

In , gathering together eoine such ihcidotits there 
is no , claim, made to any special. no'V'elty in; the 
, fieleotion, but many serve to recall ryliat , raised a 
smile before. and ivill qierhaps do so agaiii 
The divine who, in drawing the .attention of his 
congregation to a special oommimion service on the 
following Simday iiifofmed them , that ‘the Lord 
is with us in" the forenoon and the, bishop in the 
evening ’ is chronicled, with praying for the children' 
of his parish in these words : And now, 0 Lord, 
bless the lambs of this fold, and make them meei for 
the kingdom of hea'ven.’ While a Soo.toh , minister 
innocently perhaps : hit . the mark by telling his 
people, ‘ Weel, friends, the ICirk is urgently in 
need of siller ; and as ■:ve: have failed to get money 
honestly, we will have to see what a bazaar , can do 
for ns.’, 

There is a certain amomrt of excuse to be made 
: for the young curate who,: remarking that some 
people came to church for no better reason than 
to show off their best clothes, finished up as he 
: glanced: over his audience, ‘I am thankful to see, 

, dear friends, that none of you have come here for 
that reason.’ 

i Sf, All Irish clergyman is credited with having con- 
cluded: a powerful oration in this fashion: ‘My 
: brethren,; let: not this world rob you of a peace 
. :Whichit can neither give nor take away which is 
coupled ;-with, the remark of a fellow-country col- 
. league who, in reasoning with a lady who had lost 
her faith in Christianity told her, ‘Well, you will 
go to , hell, you :know,; and I shall be very sorry 
indeed to see you there I ’ 


But what can be said of the negro student 
who, conducting the prayers at one of the great 
missionary colleges, said, ‘ Give us all pure hearts, 
give us all clean hearts, give us all sweet hearts,’ 
to which the entire congregation made response 
‘ Amen.’ 

How many preachers receive the thanks of their 
listeners for information given in a spiritual sense 
but taken in the literal fashion as did the minister 
who told his people that the Omnipotent placed 
some in the sun and others in the shade for their 
good. ‘You know you plant roses in the sunshine, 
and heliotrop>e and geraniums ; but if you want your 
fuchsias to grow you must keep them in a shady 
nook.’ A woman later that day clasped his hand 
warmly, and her face glowed with pleasure os she 
thanked him gratefully for that sermon. He felt 
exalted — for a moment. ‘Yes,’ she Went on, ‘I 
never knew before what was the matter with my 
fuchsias;’ a conclusion that cannot have astonished 
liim more than the text repeated by a cook to her 
mistress on her return from church as ‘split peas 
aird suet,’: and which turned out to be ‘seek peace 
.'and pursue it.’ 

, The giyirig but of chureh ;ii.pticea has often proved 
a pitfall - for the rm wary. , ‘ During, Lent,’ i said a 
rector lately, ‘ several , preachers will ; preach oh 
Wednesday evenings ; , : hut I needApt giyo ',' their 
haines, as ,,they,,will:b6 all, .found: banging,:Up',ih tlm 
'.porch.i' 

, Shortly after the , King’s illness in 1902, pn .the ' 
occasion of a thanksgiving service,:, a worthy cleric, 

, startled ' his hearers ::by saying, ‘Arid now, dear 
friends, let uS joia.in singing Hymn No. ,48, “ Peace, 
perfect peace in the Appendix,’ 

Sydney Smith was, of course, the best of wits in 
the last century, and the inaimierable clever things 
fathered on him would, fill a volume. It was ha 
who declared that no bishop could ever marry, as 
he had no opportunity of flirting, since the most he 
could say was, ‘I will see you in the vestry after 
service.’ 

But the bishops have their own fun, as can 
be seen when Bishop Wilberforce got out of the 
train at Wheatley Station, and was asked by an 
anxious porter, ‘Any articles in the van, my 
lord?’ ‘Yes; Thirty -nine Articles,’ was the 
reply. The porter went on his search, and kept 
the train waiting and made the guard angry as 
he looked. He returned to the bishop. ‘There , 
are only seven, my lord.’ ‘Only seven?’ he 
got for answer. ‘Ah, you’re a Dissenter then, 

I should think.’ 

The same dignitary paid a visit to a boys’ school 
and told them that he was a very busy man, 
who had, to go about all over his diocese and had 
now no time to study. In fact, nearly all his 
study was confined: to one, bookr ‘It begins with 
a B. Do you know what it is,?’ ‘The Bible, sir 
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—tlie Bible.’ ‘No,’ replied tlie Bisliop of Oxford 
■with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘it’s called 
BraiklmiiK’ 

A clergyman in Dublin once iiudted several of his 
colleagues to dinner, but was di.sappoiuted at not 
getting an answer from a very popular clergyman 
whom he particularly desired to be pre,sent, so he 
called on his friend, fearing he might be ill. ‘ You 
received my invitation, I hope.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the 
other, ‘I received your very insulting communica- 
tion.’ ‘Insulting?’ ‘Very. Bead it for yourself,’ 
The amazed rector read it, and found that, by a 
truly clerical error, he had invited the clergyman 
to come and dine in order ‘ to meet a few other 
clerical fiends.’ 

We all know of the vicar who -was away when a 
gentleman called to .see him, but who.se servant 
asked would the ‘ local demon ’ do as well ; and we 
can sympathise with the people who heard the 
following mixture given as his text by a bashful 
curate at his first .sermon ; ‘ And immediately the 
cook wept, and Peter -svent out and crew bitterly ; ’ 
which is perhaps not worse than the announcement 
of a hymn as ‘Prom Iceland’s greeny mountains’ 
instead of the familiar words. 

In a village in Yorkshire a notice was a'fflxed to 
the church door stating that the annual Easter 
meeting would be held the following Tuesday in 
the vestry, ‘ at two o’clock, D. F.’ ‘ What does D. F. 
mean?’ queried one neighbour to another, and at 
length the villagers decided to ask the oldest man 
ill the place if he could throw any light on the 
meaning of it. This man had been sexton in Ms 
day, but declared he had never heard of D.F., when 
suddenly a bright idea struck him. ‘D.V.9 Why, 
that , means dinner in the vestry of course.’ The 
following Ttresday, when the vicar entered the 
vestry he found all the vestrymen assembled, 
each laden •\vith a mug, knife, fork, and spoon, 
according to the fashion in which Yorkshire rustics ■ 
go furni.shed to a tea- meeting. 

Children have often many funny remarks after 
their first visit to church. There is the little 
girl -who thought it not fair that one man did 
all the ■work and another went round and got 
the money ; and the boy who remarked to his 
mother When she said the serinou p'as only pretty 
good, ‘What: could you expect for a halfpenny?’ 
■uEich was the amount he had seen her put in 
the plate ; : and there are not a few of us who have 
felt with the little maiden of eight summers who 
said church was very nice, biit : the matinee (Litany) 
was too long.’ 

Brevity personified are the letters that passed 
between the Duke of York, son of George III., and ; 
the Bishop of Cork in reference to the ordination of 
a gentleman named Ponsonhy. , The Duke wrote, ' 
‘Dear Cork, ordain: Ponsonhy.— Yours, York.’ 
The Bishop ■wrote hack, ‘Dear York, Ponsonhy 
ordained. — ^Yours, Cork.’ t 

: The liberality of some folk at an appeal ,, in, 

■ church was satirically touched; on ; by the discon- 


tented cabby who, driving two ladies to a sacred 
edifice, was disappointed at the amount offered him. 
“Ere, it’s goin’ t’ be a cherrity sermon 1 Peep this 
’ere, and put it in the plytc,.’ 

The profusion of dignitaries in the Olumcli of 
Ireland led some person to wonder whether, if Li 
Hung Chang had visited one of the Diocesan Synods 
during his stay in England some years ago, he, 
with his love of asking personal questions, could 
have refrained from inquiring ‘Who made you all 
canons ? ’ 

It iniist have been a Scotsman who, having all 
his life opposed the introduction of music into the 
church he attended, was asked some time after the 
organ laid been installed how he liked it, made 
answer, ‘ Dod, I ’m feared I ’m gaun to like it ! ’ 
which is very different from the feeling.s iirspircd 
by a listener to the Gregorian chants badly 
rendered, who, hearing that tradition said they 
owed their origin to King David, declared that he 
now quite understood why Saul threw his javelin 
at the psalmist. 

The borrowing or buying of sermons has led 
preachers into curious errors when they had not 
proviousl}' looked fully over their discourse. A 
sermon suitable for a mothers’ meeting was hardly 
suitable for a collection of college students ; aiid 
the chaplain of a jail, when he lent a friend his 
sermon-book omitted to blot out the last sentence 
he was in the habit of using; ‘And now, my 
beloved brethren, I hope that I shall never see 
your faces in this place again,’ a remark tliat 
considerably startled the innocent congregation to 
whom it was then addressed, and deserves tlie 
scorn expressed by Cowper on 

The things that mount the pulpit mth a skip. 

And thon skip clown again ; pronounce a text, 

Cry ‘Hem,’ and reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 

And with a well-bred whisper oloso the scene. ; 

Petuming homewards one Sunday, a clergyman, 
good but not brilliant, ■was accosted by an old 
woman who informed him, ‘Well do I like the day 
when you preach, sir.’ He said, ‘My good woman, 
I am glad to hear it. There are too few like you. 
And why do you like it when I preach ? ’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ 
she replied, ‘when you preach I always get a good 
seat.’ 

Archbishop Magee ■was once taken to hear a 
preacher whom a friend greatly liked ; and being 
asked afterwards what he thought of the sermon, 
said it was very long. ‘ Yes,’ said his friend; i but 
there was a saint in the pulpit.’ ‘And a martyr in 
the pew,’ rejoined the archbishop. 

The . following, privilege was reserved for an 
honoured Archbishop of Dublin, who, slightly, 
paralysed ill his ;iater days, slipped one day in the 
street, when a little girl offered to: see his Grace 
home. He doubted her ability to render him any 
assistance, and expressed the same to her, but re- 
ceived for answer, ‘Oh yes, I’m sure I can. My 
father ’s the same every day.’ 
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It was a rector wIlq gave out a hynm beginning 
‘ Awake, my soul, stretcli every nerve,’ before bis 
sermon, and a curate who read in the lessoii for 
the day, ‘He spake the. word, and cathoppers came 
and grassipillars imiamerable ; ’ but it wae at a 
young woman’s Bible-class that when asked what 
hymn should he sung at the close they all with 
one accord chose ‘ Where is my wandering boy 
to-night 1’ 

The visitor to a country church, who entered 
dtiring the sermon, and inquired of his neigh- 
bour had the preacher been going on long, and 
getting answer that he had been there thirty-two 
years, fairly concluded he would soon stop, was 
more patient perhaps than the old dame who 
left her kirk one Sunday before the conclusion, 
and was inquired of by a coachman waiting out- 
side, ‘Is the minister dune wi’ his sermon?’ 
‘ He was dune langsyne,’ replied the old lady, 


‘hut he winna atop;’ which cannot have been 
the same occasion as that on which a gentleman 
expressed his opinion of a lengthy discourse which 
had delayed his dinner, ‘’Twas very good, but it 
spoiled a goose worth two of it.’ 

It happened in Cornwall, according to report, 
that a pastor complained that his congregation 
had the habit of looking round at late-oomers ; 
and while he thought it natural enough, he saw 
that it disturbed their religious dutie.s, and so de- 
termined to announce by name those persons who 
came in late. Accordingly he several times paused 
during the prayers and said, ‘Mr S., with liis 
.wife and daughter;’ then again, ‘Mr 0. and 
William D.’ This went on for a while, and the 
congregation kept their eyes fixed on their hooks ; 
but w'hen it was given out ‘ Mrs M., in a new 
bonnet,’ every feminine head in the church was 
turned. 


THE FOREST OF DEAK 

By William Andrews. 



i]HE forests which formerly covered so 
large a portion of the surface of 
England are gradually decreasing 
in number and extent with the 
increase of population ; and they 
nuLst, it is feared, he regarded as 
doomed to' e.xtinotion in the course of another 
century.' Those of Hainault in Essex and Wych- 
wood in Oxfordshire, were difsaftbrested nearly 
halha'-oentury ago, and the famous Eiiping Eore.st 
would have shared the same fate if its preserva- 
tion had not been decided on in the interests of 
the dense working population of the east end of 
Eondon. The forests of Kent and Sussex have 
been broken up into a number of woods, sepa- 
rated by agricultural land ; and none of those 
which remain . in other parts of England retain 
their primitive appearance. 

The Forest of Dean is situated in the western 
portion of Gloucestershire, between the Severn 
and the Wye, and extends over more than twenty- 
three thousand acres. It was formerly of much 
greater extent and more generally wooded ; for 
in a survey made: in the reign of Charles I. it 
■ was estimated that originally it had extended 
over;, forty-three thousand' acre.s. Mnch of the 
decrease appears to have been due to unwise 
grants by the Orbwil: and the negligence of the 
/ ofEoials ail : dealing with eUcroachments. Oliarles I., 
disafforested and granted to Sir John Wyntour 
ieighteeji thousand acres of the forest, on which 
.more than a: hundred . thousand trees were grow'- 
ing. Sir John employed five hundred woodmen 
to clear the portion of woodland inclnded in the 
grant j apd so effectually was this done that when 
a survey was made in 1607 only two hundred of 
.the oaks and beeches were found . standing, Parlia-: 


ment passed an act in 1680 to remedy the effects 
of this wholesale clearance, and .under its provi- 
sions eleven thousand acres of the: :. forest were 
enclosed . and planted. From the: plantations., then 
made most of the timber..was obtained; ■ for : the 
royal dockyards until its use was superseded by 
the employment of iron in shipbuilding. Hlu 
the long w’ar of the French ReYoliition the Forest 
of Dean supplied more than a thousand loads of. 
timber annually for the construction of ::warT 
ships. 

According to Camden, the destruction of the 
Forest of Dean was one of the objects which the 
commander of the Spanish Armada had instruc- 
tions to affect in the event of the suec6.ss of that 
expedition. Evelyn makes a statement to the 
same effect, showing how much the maintenance 
of the English Navy was supjiosed to depend 
upon the timber grown in this great foi’e.st ; and 
he says that in the reign of Elizabeth an agent 
of the Court of Madrid was sent to this oomitry 
to procure the destruction of the forest by 
treachery or otherwise. The same writer states, 
in his Sylm, that a tremendous hurricane occurred 
in his time, which caused great devastation 
among the trees, ‘subverting many thousands of ■ 
goodly oaks, prostrating the trees, laying them ' 
in ghastly . postures, like whole regiments fallen 
in battle by the sword of the conqueror, and 
crusliihg all that grew beneath them. The public 
accounts : reckon no less than three thousand 
. brave , oaks, in one , part only of the forest, . 
■blown down/: 

. The Forest of Dean, has long been: famous for 
its collieries and ironworksj the latter having been 
in existence before the .Roman conquest. There, 
were seventy-two furnaces for reducing ore into 
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‘pigs,’ as they are teolinically designated, as early 
as the reign of Edward I. ; and it is said that 
the heaps of refuse which had accumulated during 
the Eoinan occupation of the country were utilised 
hy the miners of those days as affording material 
more readily convertible into iron tlian . the ore 
they obtained. It appears, therefore, that the ore 
worked in. the Roman-British period was very 
imperfectly smelted. 

The population consists chiefly of miners and 
men emiiloyed in. the ironworks. The minerals 
of the district were formerly worked under cus- 
toms similar to those of the lead-mines of Derby- 
shire. The mining riglits could be exercised 
only by : those who were called ‘ free miners,’ or 
hy persons claiming tlie rigid througii pitu'chase 
or otherwise from a free miner. The qualifica- 
tion of a free miner was that lie had been horn 
in the hundred of St Briavei, and had wrought 
for a year and a day in a coal or iron mine. 
He wa.s then entitled to claim tlie privilege of 
mining in a portion of tlie forest selected hy 
himself, sulqect, liowover, to the approval of an 
oflioial called the ‘ gaveller,’ who was appointed hy 
the Crown, and who fixed tlie limit of the privi- 
lege and tlie rent to he paid, wliich was uisually 
very small. In the course of time capitalists 
entered the field, bought up the riglits of most 
of the miners, and carried on mining and iron- 
smelting o|)eratioiis on a more extensive scale and 
in a more efficient manner, with corresponding 
success. 

There are now two railway stations in the 
forest, on a branch of tlie Midland line from 
Birmingham to Bristol, one at a lodge in the 
cent, re' of tlie forest, known as the Speech House, 
the other being the terminus of the branch at 
Coleford, a small town in the centre of the iron- 
works district, In this neighliouihood is an old 
farmhouse known as Scowles Farm, a name it 
lias received from the numerous vestiges of iron- 
working of the period of the Roman occnpation,_ 
the sites of which are locally known as ‘scowles.’ 
These old mines were formed hy sinking a circular 
pit to the average depth of ; about twenty feet, 
with a diameter of' from twenty to tiiirty feet, 
and then, when a promising bed of ironstone had 
been found, working: the ore as far as it ooiild be 
followed. Some of these ancient workings are 
said to extend two or three hundred feet under- 
ground. The ore draivn from them is of fibrous 
appearance, so rich in metal, that' much of it looks , 
almost like pure iron ; and it has been found in 
such abiindaiiee about these bid workings that it ' 
may often he. seen built into the rough walls ' 
siirronndiiig the gardens of the niiners’ cottages. 
However inefficiently the;: ininiug operations .of ; 
those old times may have been coiiduetcd, a cbh- 
siderahle quantity of ore must have' been raised, , 
for the whole of the surface between .Goleford 
and, the ; Wye', is thickly covered with :the slag j 
and cinders from the Roman furhace.?.' ‘ :l 


Roman coins and broken articles of pottery 
have frequently been found in the vicinity of 
these old iron -mines. Tlie greatest find on 
record wa.s. made between fifty and sixty years 
ago in a small oak coppice called Perry Qiwe, 
about a mile from Coleford. Three earthen vcs.se]3 
-were fomid containing upwards of three tlionsand 
brass coins, with inscriptions showing that they 
were coined during the Roman occupation. 

The earliest forest laws were made by Canute 
in 1016, when fore.sta were maintained .solely as 
Irantiiig-gi’ouuds for the recreation of the king 
and the iiohles. The Danish king took to Iiim- 
self power, therefore, to take poa.session of any 
tract of woodland in the kingdom, and made 
the most strict regulations for the preservation 
of the wild aiiiiiirals tluit roamed at large in the. 
forest. Verderers were appointed to have charge 
of the royal forests ; and as these officers were 
likely to become impopular with the dwellers 
on the borders of the forest, severe penalties were 
decreed against any man who offered violence 
to them. The death -penalty was exacted for 
the offence of killing a doer in a royal forest, 
though this sentence was sometimes commuted to 
loss of the eyes ; and if any man, for : sport 
or mischief, sliould chase a deer until it panted, 
the lowest penalty was a fine of ten shillings, 
which in those days was a muoh larger sum, 
in respect of its piu’chasing power, than at the 
present time. 

William I. confirmed tliis severe code of forest 
laws, and used its power of afforestation without 
the least regard to the rights of the subject, 
His immediate successors followed his. example 
with so much freedom that the encroaolimenfs ■ 
made hy them on tlie estates of the nobles, mdded ' 
to their own posseissions, amounted under the early 
Piantagenets to one-eighth of the land of the 
kingdom, most of it consisting of woodland.; Such 
a state of things could not exist without creating; ' 
discontent among all classes, and in 1257 great 
concessions were obtained from Henry III. in. the 
charter of the forests, the opening clauses : of 
which stated: ‘All forests which King Henry, 
our grandfather, afforested and made shall he 
viewed hy good and lawful men; and if he; 
[the king] have made forest of any btlier wood : 
more than of his own property, wdierehy the owner 
of the wood hath sustained injury, it must : he 
forthwith disafforested, woods wliich 

have been ; made forests, hy :King Richard pur 
uncle,' dr hy King John our father, rmtb our first 
coronation, shall be forthwith disafforested, unless, 
it be oiir own property,’ : 

TheA' coines : the; most important clause, in the 
/Charter, from the point of view, of the humani- 
tarian.;.' No, man from hehqeforth shall lo.se either 
life- nn. limh .for killing of onr deer ; but if any. 
man ehall' he; taken therewith, and convicted for .^ 
taking bur. venison, he siiall make a grievous 
fine; if . he' have anything bn which to levy a ^ fine ; ' ; 
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and if he have not, he shall be impri^nod a. 
year and a day, and after the year and a day have 
expired he shall he liberated if he ean find 
sureties, and if not, he shall abjure the realm.’ 
A clause scarcely to have been expected in those 
days provides that ‘ AU that be outlaws of trespass 
within our forests since the time, of King Henry, 
our grandfather, nnto the first year of , our 
coronation, shall come to our peace without let, 
and shall find to ns sureties that from henceforth 
they shall not trespass in our forests.’ Oiie 
curious clause runs as follows : ‘ Whatsoever arch- 
bishop, bishop, earl, or baron in coming to us at 
our commandment shall hai^pen to pass hy one of 
our forests, it shall be lawful for him to take 
and kill one or two of our deer, hy the view of 
the forester, if he be present, or else he shall 
cause one to blow a horn for him, that he seem 
not to steal our deer ; and likewise it shall be 
lawful to do the same in returning.’ 

The village of St Briavel, situated on the 
western edge of the forest, was once a tonm of 
considerable importance, and possessed a market 
under a charter granted by Edward II. Its 

■ inhabitants formerly enjoyed some singular im- 
munities which have now become obsolete ; but 
they still have a right of common in Hudknoll’s 
.Wood, a tract of about seven miles long and one 
broad, on the banks of the Wye. The parishioners 
have also the right of cutting wood in other parts 
of the forest, but not of felling timber. 

St Briavel’s Castle was built in the reign of 
Henry I. by Milo Eit.zwalter, Earl of Hereford ; 
blit about a century later it was a royal fortress, 
the constable, who was also the warden of the 
forest, being appointed by the Crown. The castle 
is now in ruins, the north-west front alone having 
escaped the ravages of time; it consists of two 
round towers, between which is a narrow elliptical ; 
gateway. The walls are eight feet thick. There 
are vestiges of a spacious hall ; but the greater 
part of the structure fell in IfSd, and the re- 
mainder twenty years later. 

■ There are a great number of apple orchards in 
the neighbourhood of the forest, and the making 
of eider is one of the chief industries of the 
.agricultural portion of the district. The cider 
made : here is said to be particularly fine. 
The process has been described as follows: 
The .. apple-trees are gently shaken two or three 
times, in the autumn, . so that only the ripe.st , 
of. the fruit, may fall, The apples' are then 

; collected into heaps, if possible under cover, ivith 
, a free, admission : .of : air; and allowed to remain so 
vfov ten i days or a fortnight, some kinds of apples 
even longer. Care is taken that no decayed j 
fruit or impurities shall be taken to the ciiier- 
mill, where the apples, under the old method . | 
of cider-making, of which Mr Thomas Hardy has 
given some glimpses in The Woodlamders, vreia \ 
crushed by ,a large circular stone turned by a i 
horse, Wlien the apples were completely crushed, I 


the ‘ must ’ — as the resulting pomaceous mass is 
called — was placed in large square pieces of hair- 
cloth, so folded that nothing but the juice could 
escape when they were placed under the .screw- 
press hy which it is expressed. The juice is re- 
ceived into a large tub, from which it is conveyed 
into casks. About sixty years ago a mill driven 
by water-power was substituted for the horse- 
mill, and this makes from three to four hundred 
gallons of cider per day. In this mill the apples 
are placed in a large box, with an aperture in 
the bottom through which tho apples are dropped 
between two iron rollers, hy which they are 
broken in pieces, and these fall between two 
stone rollers set close together so as to crush the 
seeds too, a result considered to be essential to 
the flavour of the cider. The ‘must’ is first re- 
ceived into a large tub placed beneath the rollers, 
and afterwards it is placed in the press. Seven 
or eight sacks of apples will yield about a hundred 
gallons of cider. 
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AMANTIUM IE.®. 

Oh, woman’s eyes are April skies, 

That light with joy and gloom with sorrow, 
And what to-day was bright and gay . 

May change again before to-morrow : 

Come, while the clouds no longer lower, ■ 
And let me cull the present hour , ; : 

Of gladness, ere it find the power ' 

Some alien ill to horrow. 

Come, seek with me the headland free, : .1 
And I my secret haunts will show you, 

And high above tho mere you love 

On onshioned mosses soft bestow yon.s 
"Where under glassy waters green 
The glimmery boulders dim are seen, 

And white- winged gulls their plumage preen 
On the black rocks below you. 

Here, at your feet, will I, my sweet, 

Keep ward, your every wish divining, 

Till yellow noon — too soon, too soon I— 
Deepens, to purple eve declining : 

And you the oloud-strown sea will view. 

And I shall look at only you, 

And both may know, what one ne’er knew— 
Peace, that has no repining. 

C. H. Si. li.' Eussniii. 


Trill ted and Published by "W. k K. Oh ambbbs. Limited, 47 Paternoster How, Londoh ; and Edinbuuoh. 



THE ESSEX MARSHES. 

By the Rev. Canon Vaughan, M.A. 


LL along the low-lying coast of Essex, 
from the mouth of the Thames at 
Tilbury Fort to the towns of Har- 
wich and Dovercourt, there stretch 
thousands of acres of salt-marshes, 
the haunt in former days of myriads 
of wild-fowl, and still of considerable interest to 
the naturalist. A glance at the ordnance map of 
the county will show the great extent of these 
‘ marshes ’ and ‘ salterns,’ especially near the estuaries 
of the larger rivers, the Crouch, the Blackwater, 
and the Colne. A ‘marsh,’ it should he noted, 
differs from a ‘saltern,’ in heing a tract of land 
reclaimed from the sea, and protected against the 
inroads of the tide by an artificial bank or sea-wall. 
These marshes, which make valuable grasing-land, 
are intersected by numerous dikes or ditches, 
known locally as ^fleets,’ bordered in many places 
with dense jungles of reeds and rushes. ‘Saltings,’ 
on, the other hand, are those stretches of marsh and 
mud land which have not been enclosed by a sea- 
wall, but are more or less flooded during the period 
of high tide. 

To most persona this vast region of marsh-land 
would doubtless seem desolate enough, especially in 
the dreary days of winter when the wind is sighing 
among the I'eed-heds, and the peewit is littering its 
mournful cry. But to the lover of nature these 
same marshes, in winter and summer , alike, are of 
the deepest interest and fascination. The tread of 
civilisation has hardly touched them, and as one 
wanders along the sea-banks, clothed with silver 
Artemisia and the wild spinach, it is easy to imagine 
the days when the early botanists went gathering 
‘simples’ along the Essex shore, when Targe colonies 
of black-headed gulls bred in the salt-marshes, when ■ 
kites and buzzards soared overhead, and when; the 
raven was a common bird. : In former years immense 
numbers of wild-fowl were annually taken in the 
‘ deco3's,’ of whioli there were many along the. coiist. ; 
During the winter of 1799 no less than ten thousaiid - ■ 
head of widgeon, teal, and wild-duck were captured 
in a single decoy at Tillmgham. About the. same. . , 
Ho. 335.— VoL. VII. [Alt Biglm 


time, at the famous Goldhaiiger decoy, ‘as many 
pochards were taken at one drop as filled a wagon, 
so as to reijnire four stout horses to cany them 
away.’ Even now there are several decoys regularly 
worked in the Essex marslies, and a goodly number 
of birds are annually taken. Widgeon, teal, and 
wild-duck still abound along the coa-st in winter- 
time,, and the rarer sorts of wild-fowl are not 
uncommon. The handsome pintail may occasion- 
ally be met with, and the pochard and the shoveller 
are far from rare. A few of the latter always 
remain to breed in the marshes, and the neat of the 
sheldrake may be found most seasons in the sand- 
hills near Dovercourt. Largo numbers of coots still 
exist— in former years the gunners used to reckon , 
them by the ‘acre’ — and a custard made of coots’ 
eggs has only recently ceased to be a regular dish . 
at village festivals. A few small colonies of the 
black-headed guU, also known as the peewit gull 
and the cob, may be visited by those who know 
their haunts, hnt the eggs are no longer colleoted. 
nor the young birds fatted for the Loudon market. 

And if those vast stretches of lonely marsh-laud, 
where the peregrine and the raven may still occa- 
sionally be seen, have a strong fascination for the 
ornithologist, they are no less dear to the botanist. 
The flora has but little changed since the days of 
the early herbalists, and most of tbe plants noticed 
by Gerard and Merritt and John liny and Adam 
Buddie may be found in their ancient habitats. 
Now, as then, the wild celery is plentiful in the 
marshes ; the rarer forrii of sea-laVender continues 
to flourish at Walton, and the . beautif ul marsli- 
mallow, with its ; stem and leaves thickly clothed 
with starry down, puts forth its pale, rose-coloured 
flowers every autumn, as ‘ when in the sixteenth 
century old Gerard found it ‘very abundantly’ in 
the salterns , ‘by Tilbury blockhouse.’ There is the 
same hoary growth , of praclie and wormwood, the 
wild beetroot grows as rankly as ever on the Sea- 
haiiks, and the twin-spiked cord-grass {Spartvm 
sfnete), remains the characteristic plant of the 
mudely salterns as in the year 1667 when Merritt : 
jjfseraeei.] Sisi’T. 17, 1904. 
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flrat recorded it aa growing at ‘Orixey Eerry in 
E.s.aex.’ A .apeoimen of this plant, gathered 'in 
August 1703 in the marshes about the river Wall- 
fleet, near Eanibridge Eerry in Dengey-lmndred in 
Esse.v,’ may be seen in the Buddie herbarium, now 
preserved in the British Museum at South Ken- 
sington, which is one of the earliest collections of 
British plants in existence. 

The stretch of country between the beautiful 
estuary of the Blackwater and the mouth of the 
river Golna is one of special interest to the naturalist. 
In this district at least fourteen decoys formerly 
existed, and one, oociisionally used in hard wdnteri3, 
remain, s. lii Bay’s famous Bympds of British Plants 
there are many references to these marshes, only- 
some twelve miles distant from his home at Notley, 
wliere the great naturalist found, among other 
notable plants, the hroad-leaved pepperwort, the 
golden samphire, and the delicate sea-heath. In his 
day the sea .scurvy-grass, ‘ of great use in the curing 
of scurvy,’ grew so plentifully in the marshes about 
Maldon that the common peojjle, he tells us, ‘ gather 
it and send it about to the markets above ten miles 
distance, where it is sold by measiu'e.’ But, strange 
to saj', one scarce and striking plant, which to-day 
grows on the Essex shore, was overlooked both by 
Gerard and Ray. This is the shrubby sea-blite, or 
Bnmda fruticosa, which the writer saw in abundance 
last autumn at Maldoh, St Osyth, and in Meraea 
Isle. In the last locality the plants were as large as 
gorse-biislies, and could be seen for a considerable 
distance. . Bay, indeed, mentions the plant as grow- 
ing in the Isle of Portland, where it still flonrishes 
on the pebble beach ; but he is silent as to its exist- 
ence in Essex. It was found, how'ever, a feiv years 
after his death by his disciple, Samuel Dale ; and it 
is interesting to Icnow that a specimen gathered by 
him is preserved in the South Kensington Museum, 
and labelled in Dale’s handwriting, ‘ Western end of 
mansh bank, Harwich, pleiitifullj'.’ 

The Isle of Mersea, situated at the junction of the 
Colne and the Blaclcwater, i.s still linked to the 
mainland by the old Roman causeway called the 
Strood, which crosses Pyefleet Creek, and is covered 
by the sea at high -water. An additional interest is 
given to this locality as being the scene of Baring- 
Gould's pow-erful atoTj Mehalah. Standing on the 
sea-bank over against Mersea ‘city,’ as a cluster of 
nld wooden houses and an ancient inn are somewhat 
pretentiously called, one can see in the distance the 
cluster of thorn-trees on the ‘Ray,’ -tvhioh sheltered - 
Glory’s cottage, huilt of tarred wreckage timber and 
roofed with pantiles. Beyond the. ‘fleet’ stretch 
the salt-marshes of : Salcot and Virley, where stood 
tmtil recently the ruffian Rebow’s lonely farmhouse, 
/built ::iu; 1636, and kuown from its app)earance as 
Rgd.iHalls , .This district, in the early days of the 
last i Oentiu'y,: -\vas; a centre of the smuggling: trade, 
/and ds^ds: of violence Were far from rare. Accord-, 
ing to .one story j a whole boat’s crew were found on 
Sunken Islaiidr off Mersea, with their tliroats out, 
from / Whence : they were transported to the: church- 


yard and buried, and their boat turned keel upwards 
over them. It was difficult to realise such lawless 
deeds amid surroundings so calm and peaceful as 
presented themselves to the writer last September. 
Cattle and a few sheep were grazing in the ‘ Ray ’ 
marshes, and a kestrel ha-wk was hovering over the 
thorn-trees. On the sea-bank the golden samphire 
was in flower, and hard by the rare dittauder ; a 
eoufile of wild-duck were lazily floating down the 
Rhyn ; the rippling waters of the estuary -^vere 
dotted here and there with the picturesque red sails 
of tiny flsliing-craft ; and no sound was to be heard 
save the rustling of the wind among the tall reads 
and bulrushes that edged the ‘ fleet,’ and the cry of 
the sea-birds as they settled on the mud-flats left 
hare by the receding tide. It was iu Mersea Isle 
that many interesting plants were found by our 
early herbalist.?, and most of them .still grow there. 
There are several specimens of the sea-wormwood, 
showing its various forms, now preserved in the 
British Museum, which were gathered by Samuel 
Dale in Mersea lisle two hundred years ago. Adam 
Buddie, vicar of North Eambridgo, found the rare 
sea-trefoil in ‘ the salt-marshes by the Strood.’ 
John Ray noticed the glaucous form of the bulrush 
in the ‘ sea-ditches at Mersea.’ Earlier still Gerard 
gathered the beautiful sea-oonvolvulus, with its 
large, pale, rose-coloured flowers striped with red, 
on the sandy shore, and the very rare; sea-cotton- 
weed, or DioHs ma/ritima. : This latter,, he , says, 
‘growetli at a place called Merezey, six; miles from 
Colchester, neere unto the seaside,’ Dnf ortunately 
this exceedingly rare plant, which is tluoldy clothed : 
with white cotton and bears small terminal heads of 
yellow flowers, is now lost on MerSea, ;and is no, 
longer to be found in the county of Essex. , ' , 

Another locality in the marshes ihtimately assp- , 
ciated with the early history of the Essex flora is 
‘ Landermere Lading,’" at the head of Hamford 
Water. The spot, especially at high water, is a 
very picturesque one, with its ancient wharf and 
storehouses of hlack hoarding roofed with deep- 
red tiles, and its group of .fishemien’a cottages, iu 
one of which the famous physician Sir William 
Gull passed his early years. Even at low tide the 
vast stretch of mud-flats has a quiet beauty of its 
own, especially when the sea-lavender is in flower. 
On the sea-banks about Landermere a rare and 
strilcing plant, remarkable for its large umbels of 
yellow flowers, and found: only in one or two 
localities in England, is still as plentiful as when 
old Gerard first discovered it in the sixteenth 
century. It is known as sulphurwort, the reason 
whereof is tlras given by onr famous herbalist : 
‘I have digged up roots thereof,’ he says, ‘as big as 
a man’s thigh, blaoke -without and wMte within, of a 
strong: and grievous smell, and full of yellow sap or 
liquoiv which quickly waxetli hard, or dry, smelling 
not much -unlike hrimstone, called sulpher, which 
hath induced some to call , it sulphurwort.’ He 
found it ‘very plentifully on the south side of a wood, 
belonging, to Walton, at the Naze in .Essex, by. the 
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liigliway side.’ About a Imndred years later Ray 
noticed it ‘ iu the salt ditche.s near Walton ; ’ and 
there it flourishes to-day, the most distinguished 
plant of the Essex marshes. But sulphurwort was 
not the only plant that attracted the notice of John 
Gerard at ‘Laiidainar Lading.’ Iu a meadow ad- 
joining ‘a mill beyond a village called Thorp, at 
a place called Baiidamar Lading’— evidently the 
same locality as the above — he found ‘in great 
plentie ’ the wild asparagus or .sperage, corrupted 
in the language of the marshmen into ‘sparrow- 
grass.’ The Avriter searched in A'ain hast autnmn 
for this exceedingly rare plant in the vicinity of 
‘ Bandamar Lading ; ’ but it is interesting to know 
tliat it .still exists in the E.ssox niar.shes. Another 
handsome and important plant .seen b}' tire groat 
herbalist at Landerinere was the .sea-holly or Eryngo. 
Bay tlurs refers to it in his list of rare Es.sex plants, 
published in 1605 : ‘This being a plant common, 
enough ou sandy shore, s I should not have nieii- 
tioned, but that Colchester is noted for the first 
inventing and practising the candying or conditing 
of its roots, the manner whereof may be seen in 
Gerarde’s Herbal.’ The extract from Gerard is 
too lengthy for eprotatiou, but it is worthy of notice 
that a considerable trade in candied Eryngo-roots, 
as a remedy in x>ulinonary diseases, was at that 
time carried on at Colchester. The chamberlain’s 
accounts for the borough iu the early years of the 
seventeenth century contain freixuenfc entries Avith 
regard to the payment for ‘ Eryngoes,’ AV'liich seem 


to have been A'alued at about four shillings a pound. 
The trade was continued until comx)aratively recent 
years, when it ajApears to have ceased in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of obtaining a sufflcieiit 
supply of roots. 

In those days several native plants found in the 
salt-marshes were regularly gathered by the peojile 
and used as vegetables. Iu his scarce book on llie 
Antiqiniies of Harwich, Samuel Dale tells us that 
the .sea-beet or sea-spinach, so abundant along the 
coast, was commoidy irsed ‘ as a boiled sallet and in 
broths and soups.’ This good and sensible ousloiu 
has not yet died out, and many a dish of Avild 
aX)iiiacii is gathered every spring in the salt-marshes 
along the coast. One of the commonest plauta to 
be found ou the mud of the salterns is Saliconiia 
or glassAVort, and this in the olden times Avas regu- 
larly gathered for purposes of pickling. It served 
as a substitute for the true samphire, AA'hich was 
not to be met with in the Essex marshes. But, 
strange to say, within the last feAv years a single 
Ijatch of this .species, Grithmuvi maritimmn, a, plant 
immortalised by Shakespeare, and still to be seen 
iu luxuriant profusion in its historic locality on the 
chalk-cliffs of Dover, has been discovered in the salt- 
marshes not far from the Laudermere Lading, 
Never before liad the plant been recorded for the, 
county, or, indeed, for the east coast of England. 
Blit there, on one solitary spot in the vast stretch 
of salterns, it atos floiiriishing in lonely splendour. 
How it came there must be left to others to decide. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



slHE following morning Eric Forsyth 
left Tanera, No announcement had 
been made |)revious to his departure, 
nor Avas there auytliing about his 
fareAvell to Norma to denote the 
existence of a Avarnier tie betAveen 
them. Once again Madge had to OAvn herself baffled. 

When she recalled the yoimg man’s resolute face, 
his Avords of hope and confidence to her in the cave 
regarding the oiiteoiije: of his siiit, she could not 
bring herself to believe that after all he had alloAved 
the occasion to pass iincommemorated. : 

And if he had .spoken, Avas it possible that Norma ' 
had refuised him ? 

No, there had been nothing: of the hang-dog air 
of the rejected lover about him VAdien he started 
that morning— nothing to. denote that the dearest . 
ambition of his heart had : suffered extorniination. 
On the other hand, whatever had taken: place 
there was assuredly no cause Tor congratulation. ' 
She must only AA'ait and watch developments, triist- 
ingio time to unravel the mystery. 

As for Christopher, he hardly knew; whether he, 
was more relieved or perturbed by the uncertainty 
, of the situation. The revelation that had come.’to : 


him the xmeceding day had loft him face to face 
with a hoiAelessness akin to despair. 

At last, Avhen it Avas too late, he had .recognised ; 
his love — ^fool, blind, insensate, that ho had been, to 
allow a chimera of his imagination to so long defame 
its glorious likeness. 

He had loved her from the beginning- froni the 
first glimpse caught on the darkling mooiy through 
all the ups and downs, the A'ain struggles, the fitful 
chances and changes ofb these memorable; Aveeks,: 
until iiOAv, and noAV might pass into eternity and 
ncA'er another chance of fulfilling love Avould be 
given him. 

It was scant compensation to know that the 
:pi6ualty Was , deservedci The hunger of heart and 
arms he was enduring , Avas not to be so lightly: 
appeased, and the daily sight of the girl in the 
neAv, strange mood which had come upon her since 
Eric’s :4ep,atture added .torment to the pain he Avas 
enduring. 

; She .seemed to have enclosed lierself Avithin a 
barrier: of wilful reserve, and even to Madge could 
not: , be ipersuaded to unbend. But it was in her 
tf eathient. of Christoxihor that the change aa'us most 
I appajrenti, The pitch of intimacy they had reached ■ 
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in their solitary conversation on the aea-shpre had 
marked, as it were, the high-water line of their 
friendship, and since then the tide had, been 
gradually receding until at last there was nothing 
left but the dry barren rocks of estrangement and 
alienation. 

Christopher, bitterly incensed by her conduct, did 
all in his power to break down the unnatural arma- 
ment in which she had encased herself ; but his 
endeavovrrs were vain, and even his attempts to 
provoke her to open hostility proved futile, 
i At last his injured pride rebelled, and with an 
ache in his heart, such as in the old days of hlatiuit 
cynicism he had never imagined, he resolved to cut 
short his visit. 

His leg was now sufficiently well for him to 
travel, and the ‘lights of London,’ flickering de- 
lusively in the background of his consciousness, 
promised at least a temporary cure for the pain 
he was enduring. 

Once free of the hallowed atmosphere that seemed 
in some mysterious way to pervade the solitude of 
these uttermost isles, he would be able to fall hack 
again upon the well-worn pose by means of which 
he had managed heretofore to sustain a certain zest 
in existence. It would be a step down, he acknow- 
ledged, hut no excitement in store for him would 
he delirious enough to obliterate the memory of the 
clean, pure days he had lived in this sea-girt hernii- 

3 ige, or of the love that had given him a glimpse 
I'heaven upon earth. 

Madge did not attempt to dissuade him from his 
purpose. She had formulated a theory of her oivn 
regarding the change in the girl, and was impatient 
to put «: it into execution, a project impossible of 
realisation so long as Christopher remained to act 
asi a stuinbling-blook between them. 

Accordingly, that very afternoon, Christopher 
drove himself into Tanera to make inquiries about 
the sailings to the mainland. It was growing 
dusk when he started upon his homeward way, 
and as he drove along the now familiar road his 
thoughts were full of the first evening he had tra- 
versed it, little thinking how fateful a way it was 
to prove. He recalled the fantastic splendours of 
sea and sky, and contrasted them with the dim 
grayness that prevailed to-night. 

The same contrast seemed to be reflected in his life, 
and, the wraith-like mist fleeting silently across his 
path was but a shadow of the happiness that had 
escaped him — the ‘might have been’ that haunts 
each one of us at some period or another, and is 
perhaps: the hardest of all the ghosts to brave. 
To-morrow he would pass that way again for the 
vlast; time; and it would be all over—the bitter, 
sweet .chapter closed: for aye, the golden promise 
. uufulfilled, the: light extinguished. 

: What; a, skipjack knave is fate to thus wave the 
■beacon: in :,t>ur-i6yea only to :whet our appetites and 
make our failures seem more dismal! But to-night- 
, ^there was : still to-rdght-— the very place; the very 
love, the .very memories were his to; enjoy. -He 


might revel in them at his will — let his imagina- 
tion run riot-dream his foolish dreams — clasp his 
phantom happiness to his arms — be fool, madman, 
what he willed. Without seeing distinctly, he 
knew that he was approaching the spot where he 
had caught his first glimpse of Norma MaoAlan. 
The girl’s figure was as vividly before bim as it 
had been that night, though glorified now by 
the love with which it was ever surrounded in 
liis thoughts. 

A portion of ruined dike by the roadside marked 
the exact place, and as he reached it he reined the 
mare back on to her haunches. But his determina- 
tion to indulge for a brief .space in the foolish fancies 
that crowded into his thoughts was put to flight 
by the sight of Norma herself seated upon the 
crumbling stones. 

‘ You— Norma ! ’ he cried, and was down on the 
road beside her in an instant. 

‘I was walking home. I have hurt my ankle,’ 
came her voice, cold as the mist itself. ‘ Why did 
yon stop just liere 1 ’ she added curiously. ‘ You did 
not see me at first, did you 1 ’ 

‘ Y'’hy did I atop 1’ he echoed in a dazed fashion, 
glancing round him as if for an answer. ‘ Why did 
you choose this very spot to sit down? It was fate, 
I suppose, in both cases. But,’ with an abrupt 
change of tone, ‘ do you think you can, manage to 
climb into the trap? Tanera is only three miles 
farther on, and I am afraid I aih very little good 
at doctoring.’ 

Tor all answer she struggled to her feat, , ' 

He , caught her by the elbow. : ‘ Yoi\ ; have ; ho 
right to take these long, lonely: walks,? ■, ha said, 
struck by a sudden dread of what she would have 
done if he had not happened to pass that vvay. 

‘Thanks ; I can help myself,’ she retorted coldly, 
shaking herself free of his clasp. 

His hands dropped to his sides. A white, tense 
look came over his face. 

‘ If you were not hurt like this I would demand 
to know how I have offended you,’ he said between 
his teeth. 

There was a moment’s silence, then she raised a 
face as pale as his own. 

‘You have done nothing,’ she said, ‘but show 
from the first how inueh you disliked me. That 
for a woman is surely excuse enough.’ 

Christopher flung hack his head and laughed, the 
relief was so great. 

‘No, I have never liked you,’ he said, and then 
paused. ‘But God knows I have loved ; you,’ he 
added, a new note of passion in his voice. 

His words seemed to eeho round the naked heath. 
To his own ears there was something sublime in the 
utterance. It was tlie supremest moment of his 
life. Surely— surely the woman before Mm must 
be feeling something of his exultation. 

‘If I : could only bewitch , you into loving me for 
a, single minute now, I think I would , be satisfied,’ 
he said, taking one of her, hands as he spoke and 
holding it against his beating heart. , 
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The magiietism of his touch thrilled her through 
and through, but she gave no sign. 

‘ You say you feel things so acutely,’ he went on, 
harking back almost unconsciously to her confession 
of that last day of their intimacy. ‘ Gan you not 
feel my love, Norma darling 1 Your hand is cold,’ 
covering it where it lay with both his. ‘Is yonr 
heart cold too ? I cannot believe it. If there is 
any power in love, you must — you must — ah ! ’ 

She had torn her hand from his clasp and was 
covering her face with it. 

‘You are cruel, cruel— cruel to talk of minutes,’ 
she cried. 

‘ Give me eternity then,’ he mocked. 

She jerked her hands down again. 

‘it isn’t mine to give,’ she said ; ‘ it has been 
yours from the beginning.’ 

‘Norma, what do you mean?’ he cried, seizing 
her by the shoulders, his dark, pas.sionate face bent 
down to hers. 

A quiver went through her. 

‘ I mean that 1 have always loved you,’ she .said. 


CHAPTEB VIII. 

AREA SOUND lay sparkling in the sun- 
light. Rum and Eigg and the blue hills 
of Skye showed up faintly through the 
ea.stern haze. Only sun-kissed Muic — 

‘ set like an emerald in the casing sea,’ might have 
been a verdant strip of Paradise gone astray in mid- 
ocean. ,A north-easterly breeze sent the Minnie 
of Tanera skimming bravely forward across the 
Sound, 

Christopher had claimed his promise, and Norma 
with the tiller under her elbow was steering him 
straight and true as she knew how to Barra and her 
home. : 

Scarcely a week had gone by since the wonderful 
evening of revelation on the moor, but to Christo- 
pher the time had been long with the unnatural 
length of many and varied emotions. He belonged 
by training ratber than heredity to that class of 
individuals who, no sooner is a fortunate climax 
reached in their affairs than they are filled with 
anticijiations of a treacherous anti-climax — a want 
of faith Justified in nine cases out of ten by ex- 
asperating circumstances— and hardly had the first 
flush of his conquest passed before the inbred, 
.weakness asserted itself. 

The transition from utter hopelessness to the 
acme of realisation had been too abrupt to carry 
conviction, hut it was mainly his own sense of 
nnwprthiness that hindered his faith. When he 
thought of the strong, steadfast love of years, to , 
say nothing of the material advantages from which 
the girl had turned for his sake, he was filled with; 
misgivings. A dreadful sense of responsibility com- 
bined with his doubts to torment him. -Wliat, if 
after all he failed to make her happy, he who up to. 


this had failed so miserably in achieving hapi)iness 
for himself, and even now, when as it seemed the 
miracle of miracles had come to x'aas, was incapable 
either of realising or pos.ses.sing it. . 

The effect of this inward conflict was to render 
him the most imperious aud tyrannical of lover.s, 
and Norma seeing nothing that wa.s not of himself 
in his masterful dominion was only too ready to 
yield to his behests. When he sued for an early 
date for the wedding she agreed without an 
instant’s demur, and when that morning he had 
ahrujptly demanded at breakfast that she should 
accompany him to Barra for the pntiqiose of inter- 
viewing her father upon the subject, she had eagerly 
seconded the proposal. But in his secret heart 
the impending visit was to Christojiher rather a 
disagreeable necessity than a long -looked -for 
consummation. It is true that the old chieftain 
had written in courteous terms to accept him as 
his son-in-law, hut he had been able to read 
between the lines and to recognise how keen was 
the old man’s disappointment in the destriiction 
of hi.s holies. 

Had Norma fulfilled his expectations and become 
the wife of Eric Forsyth, he would have had the satis- 
faction of seeing a MacAlan reigning at Luaig again, 
and of knowing that the blood if not the name of 
his race was being perpetuated on his ancestml soil. 
But it was not to he, and the intention so plainly 
evidenced in his letter of making the be,st of a , bad 
bargain was not calculated to appease Christopher’s 
tender susceptibilities. Some such reflections kept 
him moody and silent during the passage, and 
Norma on her part was too full of rosy Eurticipa- , 
tions as to the pro.spective meeting between lldf 
father and lover to notice his pre-oociipatiou. , ; 

The only other occupant of the boat, old Donald 
Fai'spach, proved himself a model of discretion as 
far as the lovers were concerned. His sole care in 
life seemed to be the management of the sail, and 
never did sail require such constant manipulation. 
Ho would have scorned to cast so much as a glance 
at the pair, and even his directions to the steersman, 
were delivered with carefully averted head and 
eyes gazing horizon- wards. Time was when he too 
had knoum the heyday of love; and: not all the 
buffetings of wind and weather had had power to 
rub: the sweet taste of it from his memory. ‘Time 
was,’ could a sadder conjunction of words be 
found, I wonder, in all the vocabularies of the 
world.' 

The old chieftainj a gallant figure in his kilt of 
sombre tartan, was waiting for them on the little 
landing. His eyes fell with unconscious ainxiety 
upon Christopher as the young man stepped ashore, 
hut to .judge , by their expression what he beheld did , 
not displease: him. , 

y:':* You have two vacancies to fill,’ were his first 
words, My. son and my son-in-law. You are a 
soldier too, so it is no insult to my lad that yoii 
■should act as his substitute.’ 
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He broke oif, waiting, as it were, for some 
recognition of tliis tlie prondest privilege be could 
have bestowed upon any nran. But . Cliristoplier, 
who in liis turn had been scanning Ida host’s face for 
any sign of the likeness he had dreaded half-uncon- 
scionsly to see, and finding none had been pro- 
portionately relieved, now stood stubborn and 
silent before the unexpected dilemma. 

‘You oveinyhelm me, sir,’ he said at last. ‘Let 
me first deserve yoitr confidence,’ hut not a trace of 
humility was . there in the tone to confirm the 
apparent subservience of the words. 

‘ My daughter’s choice has made that unnecessary,’ 
retorted the old man gallantly. ‘But I like 
you none the less for your independence. Neil 
would have said the very same in your place, I am 
sure. Poor lad, he was always one to stand or fall 
by his own merits. Ay, ay, poor lad.’ 

The keen eyes were looking past Christopher 
now — past the black chain of rocks that encom- 
passed the little harbour — ^past even the wide, faint 
line , of the distant horizon, straight into eternity, 
as it keeined to Norma, who had been a silent but 
anxious spectator of the scene. Tlien all at once 
the remembrance flashed back into them, and with 
a half shamefaced, half apologetic glance at the pair, 
ho turned and led the way from the pier. 

The flshar-folk of Barra came to the doors of their 
/primitive round-roofed hovels — ^tvhich seemed to 
Christopher rather like potato-pits than human 
dwellings— to watch the trio as they passed. 

Strange, long looks were cast at the young man— 
no oommon curiosity, hut the searching gaze of 
those who: sought to find more than the mere 
drawings of the past, the inflections of a present 
mood on the face of every stranger, as if the ivoird 
foreshadowings of destiny might be seen to flicker 
there already like the goblin shadows in a firelit 
room. And Christopher, as he realised their pur- 
pose, smiled to himself with new confidence. The 
warmth and cordiality of his reception had done 
much to allay his tmeasy fears. 

As for Norma, she was too full of unrestrained 
delight to pay much heed to the morbid scrutiny, 
and at every few paces would dart away to exchange 
greetings with one or other of her friends, now 
stooping to hug a brown baby, or wring its mother’s 
handj or smileup into the father’s face. But many 
a head was shaken as she passed, and many an 
r ominous word of prophecy dropped. 

„ To.be happy in the islands meant to be ring- 
: marked for affliction. 

; At last, they , reached the gray stone house on the 
: hrae-side.in whioh the MacAlans had lived for two 
.generations as tenants on their own land. 

: .‘Norma, wilktake you to see Luaig after hmeheon,’ 

: . .Sstid , the ■: old chieftain, turning on the threshold to 
. :address . his guest. ‘ It; is higher up .the , brae than 
: . Chesgan: Islair. .Nearer the clouds, nearer heaven, ■ 
? as ,1 used to think, in my young: days. My castle in 
the air I called it then. Ay, and it might have 
been my very own if I had willed. But’ he 


paused, a half-whimsical, half-tender smile flicker- 
ing for a moment over his keen, eagle -featured 
face. ‘ Norma’s mother had eyes like the blue deep, 
and the Forsyth heiress’s were green as a .serpent’s.’ 
There was no doubt about the smile now — then 
his hand fell heavily on Christopher’s shoulder. 
‘History has a trick of repeating itself, my lad,’ 
he said. ‘ And now that I have seen you I cannot 
blame the lass, though to be siu’e Eric i.s as good as 
gold, and — 

. But Norma’s arms round his neck put an abrupt 
end to his eulogy. 

Yet, notwithstanding his fresh lease of confidence, 
Christopher could not resist a pang of the old, 
jealous fear when a little later he stood by Norma’s 
side gazing up at the ancient stronghold of her 
race. To his eyes, with the rugged splendour of 
its lichened towers and crow-stepped battlements 
sharply defined against the amber sky, its impreg- 
nable walls, upon which no ivy ever grew or green 
thing crept, its bold, defiant opposition to the four 
winds of heaven, it seemed the very embodiment of 
all that was highest and most to he coveted in life— 
unconquerable strength, pride, and dominion with- 
out; love, tenderness, beauty, home within, And 
for Norma this ideal might have: been a concrete 
reality instead of a vague, irnpossible dream. 

‘Might have been’— with a startling vividness 
there flashed into his mempry khe thought . , of , 
another day not so long gone by when, the ‘ liiight 
have been’ after which he himself had yearned had 
been unexpectedly fulfilled. : "Why not this ? V: , 

Bate plays strange tricks sometimes, leads :n 3 ,hy,, 
simple ways towards shining horizons ; btit even at. 
the verge, the road turns and we are brought itp at i 
a precipice. 

Who had better proof than lie of its capricious 
devices? 

‘ And that might have been my home,’ said 
Norma in a dreamy voice at his elbow. Ghristo2>h6r 
turned sharply. To his sensitive ears there was 
something malignant in this coincidence of ideas 
between them. But whereas the girl was thinking 
of the past, and the rights which for 2)overty’s,sake 
had been forfeited, Lis thoughts were all of the 
future, and of those which for love’s sake .she had 
foregone. 

‘Yes— if it had not been for me,’ he allowed 
bitterly. 

Bor an instant she hesitated, then as his nieariing 
flashed upon her she turned and slijjping her hkiid 
mto his, led. him with her impetuously down the 
steep pr 6 oij)itous path by which they had come. 

. ‘ If all my life were to he as rough: and : thorny as 
this road, I would rather he your , w'ife than ;the: 
queen: of any castle, and you kmow: it— you know 
it,’ she cried passionately, 

■ Christopher answered nothing. Her words had 
shamed him to: silence ; hut, long afterwards they: 
eame haok to him with the force of prophecy, and 
acted like a beacon on. his darkened path. 
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IN THE HOME OE THE ‘HABITANTS.' 

By the Rev. Robert Wilson, Ph.D., St John, New Brunswick, 



1 HOUGH French Canada waa dis- 
oovei’ed by Europeans more than, 
four eenturms ago, outside of a few 
important oentrea it is still a laud 
but little , known. Thi.s is traceable 
, to the seventy of its winters, its 
frequent change of rulers, but more than all to 
tlie exclusive and non-progressive character of its 
people. Perfectly contented with themselves and 
their .surroundings, they have paid hut little atten- 
tion to what has heen done in the great outside 
world, and innovatiou.s upon ancient usage have 
heen frowi'ied upon. Notwithstanding the fact that 
for a himdrod and fifty years they hai'e enjoyed 
the benefits of British rule, imder which such 
marvellous progress has been made elsewhere, they 
are in drcs.s, speech, habits, .stylo of buildings, 
methods of work, ideas, and beliefs, just what tlieir 
ance.stor.s were more than two centuries ago. 
Quebec has been described as ‘a bit of medieval 
Europe transplanted to the New World but still 
embalmed in its ancient sentimen tali .sin, upon which 
the rush and roar of modern unrest produces as 
little eltect as do the Atlantic breakers iqron the 
cliffs of Cape Breton.’ 

The slumbers of this Eip Van Winkle people are 
being disturbed, and there are indications of an 
awakening. Much of this is due to the visitors 
from the United State.s and tlie other British pro- 
vinces, who liave found in the quiet country 
villages along the St Lawreuoe the rest they so 
greatly needed, Indeed, I know of no place where 
holidays could be more agreeably spent than in the 
epniint old city of. Quebec and its surroundhigs. 
Having seen it for myself, I can heartily endorse 
the foilowiiig beautiful pen-picture : ‘ The niaje.stic 
appearance of Cape Diamond and its fortifications, 
its CAipolaa and minarets blazing and sparkling in 
the sun ; the noble basin, like a .sheet of purest 
silver, in which the navies of the world might ride 
in safety ; the gi-aceful meanderings of the river St 
Charles; the ntimerons village spires; the fertile 
valley, dotted with. the. picturesque houses of the 
liahitants; the distant falls of Montmorency ; the 
jiark-like .scenery of Point Levis; the beauteous 
Isle of Orleatis; and the grim purple mountains to 
the north— these form a picture which' is. unsur-- 
passed ip any piart of the world.’ ■ . 

This region i,s rich in the memories of other days. 
Every cape and cliff and stream is associated with 
some daring feat in adventure or in ’war. ’ Here 
Cartier made his fir.st; landing, Champlain founded 
tlie first French colony, and here :was made the first; 
effort to convert the wild aborigine to the faith of: 
the Christian. Here the; * red iiiam’ and tlie ‘ pale 
face ’ contended : the one for his home and hunting-, 
grounds,: and the other for territory and wealth;;. 


here the Gaiil and the Briton fought long and 
fiercely for supremacy in the New World ; and hero 
was many an heroic deed done which glows upon 
the page of history. These hills and valley, s have 
echoed to tlie thunders of the broadsides from the 
shijrs in the harbour and to the terrible responses 
from the citadel ; and here the battle ended in 
which both Wolfe and Montcalm fell, and the ling 
of France gave place to that of .Britain. TIie.so 
things remind us that the human lends a deeper 
intere,st to the finest scenes in nature, and invests 
them with an imjiortance and clothes them with a 
charm to w'hich otherwise they could lay no claim. 
Many of the visitors ahove referred to avere busi- 
ness men who, while seeking rest and recreation, 
had their eyes open, and learned what the country 
could furni.sli and what the people needed, and were 
not slow to turn the .knowledge thus acquired to 
practical account. Money has been invested in 
various enterprises ; and the railway, the .steamboat, 
and the telegraph have brought the habitant face to 
face with a new order of thiug.s. Outsiders' are 
studying the character of this non - pirogreasiye 
people, as well as the resources of their country, ' 
and they in turn are watching the new-comers, with 
.suspneious curiosity. The outcome can he ea.sily 
foreseen. Jacques will have to adapit himself to hi.s 
new surroundings, and faU into line with his poigh- 
hours of other nationalities. 

Thu habitant is a devout Roman Catholic, lias an 
imshaken faith in the religion of his fathers, and is 
undisturbed by the doubts and cavils of, modern 
times. His zeal and devotion arc shown , in .his 
liberal suppiort of the Church and her institutioiia ; 
for, according to Professor Qold^nn . Smith,.: the 
value of ecclesiastical property in. tlia . province of 
Quebec amounts to ten million dollars. Among 
any other people the numerous fastfS and holiday.^ 
would he considered hurdensome ; but, in: the belief 
tliat they are necessary, the burden, is uncomiilain- 
ingly borne. As a class the ntial clergy of Quebec 
are kindly, considerate, synipatlietio, and faithful 
in the discharge of their duties, and to these good 
qualities is largely due . the tremendmis piower 
which they possess, and which, has enabled them, 
as Professor, Smith puts it, ‘to make the people in 
their way moral, and in their way , religious.’ : ; ^ 

A few miles from . the city of Quebec is the celo-. 
bmted shrine of :St Aiine de Beauprd. Thither for 
more than two and a half centuries invalids in 
large numbers have gone in setircli of health. Tradi- 
tion, states that while the seventeenth century was 
yet young, some 'Breton sailors were caught in a 
terrihlo .storm , on the . St Lawrence. In their dis- 
tress thfey invoked the aid of the sainted sister, and 
made a vow : that if rescued from a watery grave 
■they 'would build, a church to her honour on the 
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spot where they should first land. They were 
saved, and in fulfilment of their vow built a small 
wooden oliapel, which has been replaced by an 
immense cathedral-looking structure. There is a 
spring within the chnrch, whose waters are said to 
possess wonderful curative properties, and thousands 
from air over the continent come to be healed. In 
a single year as many as a hundred and twenty- 
five; thousand have made pilgrimages thereto to 
see for themselves whether the benefits said to be 
derived from these healing streams were real or 
pretended. That cures are effected is undeniable, 
as is testified by the abundance of canes, crutches, 
and other things needed by the afflicted which are 
left behind as being no longer required, 
i The home-life of the habitmt is of the most 
primitive character. As a rule he marries young, 
is frugal in his habits, moderate in his demands, 
and has neither the desire , nor the opportunity to 
‘waste his substance in riotous living.’ He is a 
nian-of-all-work, and can do a little of everything : 
farming, fishing, lumbering, or whatever else comes 
to hand ; and during the spring, summer, and 
autumn looks after his interests with commendable 
attention. He biulda his own house, manufactures 
or repairs his furniture and farming and fishing 
utensils, cures the tobacco he has grown in his 
garden, salts his own pork, and makes boots and 
moccasins for himself and family. In his wife ho 
finds, an efficient helper. She spins, weaves, and 
makes cl6th and flannel for home use, and blankets 
and sheets and towelling for Marie and Jeannette 
when they go to housekeeping for themselves. She 
plaits, dry rushes and straw into hats, knits stock- 
ings and socks, and makes up the skirts, jackets, 
and other clothing that is needed, out of the wool 
that has been spun and woven by herself. When 
she is needed outdoors she is always wiUing to lend 
a helping hand. The home itself is attractive on 
account of its quaint old-fashioned appointments. 
It has an open fireplace, over which hangs a picture 
of the Saviour or some saint ; usually there are a 
couple of arm-chairs of rustic design, a spinning 
wheel, distaff, and a loom. 

Daring the winter the habitant takes things more 
easily, and a good deal of time is given up to plea- 
sure. ; Vivacious, light-hearted, and cheery, cares do 
not press heavily on him, and with ‘ the blues ’ he 
is not very familiar. He can sing, dance, play the 
fiddle, perforin in amateur theatricals, tell a story, 
and with the ease and grace peculiar to his people 
can make himself an agreeable companion. His 
stories are largely , about ghosts and spectres, and of 
.the dreadful things they did or foreshadowed, told 
with an awesomeness of tone and manner that con- 
:,vintes, the: listener^ to teller of the story has 
no doubts as to its truth. 

has a supreme faith in the supe- 
riority of ; bis race, and, is fully persuaded its equal 
is not to be found, Of this the following are good 
illustrations. : One of these men ' found his way: to 
.Quebec, and was taken by , a friendly, priest to see 


, the sights in the quaint old city. Among the places 
visited was a convent church, on the walls of which 
was a picture of David and Goliath. After gazing 
. for some time with evident admiration upon the 
giant, he said, ‘ What a fine man ! ’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
cure, ‘a fine man.’ ‘Grand! splendid!’ and after 
a pause he added, ‘I suppose he was a Frencli- 
Oanadian.’ And the good-natured priest, not wish- 
ing to disappoint the simple-minded patriot, replied, 
‘Oh yes, he was one of our people.’ Another is 
equally to the point. Some six or eight months 
after the death of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, a 
tourist met with one of this class on the lower St 
Lawrence who had not heard of her decease. 
‘What!’he said, ‘the Queen die?’ ‘Yes; she died 
last winter.’ ‘ And who is Queen now 1 ’ was the 
next question ; to which the answer was, ‘ We have 
a King now.’ ‘ And who is the King ? ‘ ‘ Why, her 
son, the Prince of Wales.’ Then, using a term 
common in Canada to show how positions are 
sometimes secured through the influence of power- 
ful patrons, he said with a smile, ‘My! my! he 
must have a big pull with Mr Laurier.’ 

The tourist in Quebec will find many families 
bearing the names of White, Wilson, Leonard, 
Campbell, Fraser, Boss, Burke, Flynn, and others 
belonging to other races who, in language,: look, 
and sympathies are to all intents and purposes 
French. The explanation given me this.: 
several generations back adventurous young men, 
dissatisfied with their surroundings, and having no 
strong ties to bind them to the old laiid, came to , 
this country, married French wives, and became the ,! 
founders of the families referred to. As they, were, 
engaged in hunting, trapping, and other, avocations, 
which took them away from home, a large part, of. 
the time, the children learned their mother’s lan- 
guage, while the father measurably lost his by 
disuse ; and at his death it ceased to he spoken in 
the home. But with the father’s name there was 
associated the more enterprising spirit of the 
Briton; and to-day some of the cleverest men in 
public life in Quebec are the children of these 
mixed marriages. To meet a Campbell or a Boss 
unable to speak either Gaelic or English would be a 
surprise to other members of the same family in the 
home of their common ancestors ; but it would be 
more surprising still to find him thoroughly and 
intensely French, with no desire to acknowledge 
any relationship with his kinsfoUc beyond the seas."' 

The steady adherence of the Frenoh-Canadians 
to the British throne has been a surprise to many. 
The descendants of Britain’s hereditary foe, and 
compelled to take the : oath of allegiance to the 
conqueror or leave the country, they bowed to the 
. inevitable and met the generosity of their new 
rulers with a frank oonfidenee alike creditable to 
all concerned. Not more than fifteen years after 
their conquest they; were, invited:, to , join; the 
American revolutionists ; hut although . France 
aided the Americans against the Motherland 
. the French Canadians resisted every appeal, and 
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rallied round the standard of their new Sovereign, 
and thus helped to save to Britain the larger part 
of North America. They were equally loyal in the 
war of ISIS ; and in the contingents sent to South 
Africa the Frenchman has again Been in evidence. 
While the loyalty of the Frendi-Canadian may 
differ from that of his English-speaking fellow- 
citizen, because he is not of the same race and 
language, and while other reasons may be given for 
it, the fact remains that despite all the influences 
that have been brouglit to bear upon him, he has 
for more than a century and a half, in iieaco and 
war, been true to the Union-jack ; and to-day he is 
proud to see, in the person of the Eight Honourable 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, one of his own race and creed 
the prime-minister of this Dominion. 

From the Canadian premier, with his ‘pleasant 
manners and his sunny ways,’ the transition is easy 
to the Canadian songstress who has been described as 
having ‘ a song-bird in her throat,’ with her superb 
voice and wonderful gifts of song. Of Madame 
Albaui the habitant is very proud, because she is 
of his own kith and kin, having been born in 
the little village of Chambly, on the Eiohelieu 
river, in his much-loved province of Quebec. When 
a mere child she gave evidence of being possessed 
of rare musical ability,_aud at the early age of foitr- 
teen was solo soi^mno in the cathedral at Albany, 
State of New York; and her association therewith 
led her to choose Albaui as her professional name. 
None of the singers of the day has been more 
honoured by noble and royal houses than has this 
modest Canadian, who, amid it all, ‘ has preserved 
the utmost simplicity of manner, with a quiet 
dignity and reserve.’ She wtis a special favourite 
with Her Majesty Queen Victoria, before whom she 
frequently sang, and with whom she was often an 
honoured guest, at Balmoral, She has been the 
recipient of many valuable gifts from the rulers of 
Germany,, Eussia, France, and other distinguished 
persons ; , hut none of these are so highly prized 
as those given her by the late Queen, including 
hroochos, bracelets, necklaces, the Victoria badge, 
and other ornaments, richly set with gold and 
jewels. Of the many occasions on which she has 
been called to sing before royalty special mention 
may be made of one. In accordance with, the wish 


Her Majesty had cxpre.s.»ed, Madame Albaui sang 
be.3ide the bier the night before the entombment. 
The scene was singularly .solemn. Only memlMis 
of the Eoyal Family, the German Emperor, and the 
King of the Belgians were pre.«ent. The catafalque 
was piled up with wreaths. In the dim light of 
the evening hour, and amid the hush ami quiet that 
prevailed, Albani sang, ‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ followed by a hymn of consolation for the 
bereaved. Speaking of it afterwards, .she said, ‘I 
had no more tears, and to sing as my last homage 
was a ble.ssed comfort.’ 

Canada has two ofiiokl languages — the English 
and the French — ^both of which arc u.sed in the 
parliaments at Ottawa .and Quebec, and in the 
Courts of Quebec. While this recognition of 
their own language, together with certain special 
ecclesiastical privileges accorded the French Roman 
Catholics, has doubtle.ss done, much to attach them 
to the British throne, looked at from the broader 
Canadian standpoint it is a matter to be deeply 
deplored. Apart altogether from the question of 
expense, which is quite an important consideration, 
the recognition and use of two languages tends to 
perpetuate racial distinctions, and to prevent that 
unity of thought and .action so , much heeded. 
Persons of other nationalities learn our language, 
adopt our usages, and eventually become one with 
us, even to the Anglicising of their name; but 
the French remain a distinct people with little 
or no prospect of their becoming Saxonised. The 
gravity of the oaiso is made all the greater by the 
fact that they arc largely found in the one , pro- 
vince, where they are overwhelmingly in the 
majority; thus, holding the balance of power, they 
could at any time decide the fate of the govern- 
ment of the day, and menace the peace and, safety 
of the country. However, the , thing cannot , how 
he remedied, and the best must he made of what 
all thoughtful p)erson.s feel to be an unfortunate 
arrangement. In any case, Quebec is, owing to its 
position between the English-, speaking provihce.s in 
the east and those in the wonderful rvest, an im- 
portant part of the Dominion; and every true 
patriot will seek to promote the ■ best interests 
of the whole, irrespective of race, language, or 
creed. 
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CHArrEE ill. 


WAS thrown down! by the impetus, 
and badly shaken ; but no bones 
were broken, and I soon rejoined 
the others. The whole affair had 
happened so quickly that T could 
hardly realise it ; but : the idea that 
I,, for the first time in my life, had failed, and 
that,' too, in an affair wherein no honour or glory 
could be, gained, rendered me so savage that for 



a time I / could hardly speak. I even did not 
notice , that some small shot were embedded in my 
cheek. Nearly all the men had been wounded, 
two rather severely. They were all furious, and 
spoke of treachery, and swofe at the Spaniards, 
just .as if they had not lost more than any of us. 
To have rehewed the attack would merely have 
been to; court disaster, so I determined to return 
■at once./','' 
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‘ There is treachery somewhere/ exclaimed Large- 
mont, glancing angrily at the two Spaniards. 

‘ Of course there is/ I answered sharply ; ‘ but 
what’s the good of talking ?’ and I gave the order 
to fall in and return. 

The mj'stery was, however, quickly' solved. 

: ‘Mira esto!’ (‘Look there !’), cried Don Eicardo, 
as we turned a sharp corner, ‘there’s a fire on 
the Diente del Eerro.’ Sure enough, between two 
. triangular peaks, certainly somewhat like a dog’s 
tooth, we saAv the w^arning light -which must have 
been plainly seen from the monastery. Of course, 
as we ascended , we had our backs to it, and in our 
hiu’ry, as we dismounted, we had not noticed it. 

The colonel, in his anxiety to jjossess the MuriUo, 
came to meet ns, and was naturally terribly angry. 
He .swore at me, he swoi-e at Largeniout, and all 
the men. 

‘I’ll have that picture/ he exclaimed, ‘if it re- 
quires the whole regiment to get it.’ 

As he got more angry I got calmer. It was not 
that I eared for the loot ; hut I was now as anxious 
to get it as he was, for I was stUl smarting from the 
pellets in my face, the loss of a good horse, and 
above all my failtlre. 

‘Mon colonel,’ ‘with sixty men I can tell 
you how -that place; can he. taken. In fact, it might 
^ he taken with a dozin,’ / 

.‘You are getting clever now/ he answered sar- 
castically ; ‘ it’s a pity you had not all this wisdom 
before/ 

Taking no notioe of the remark, I continued, ‘ The 
key of the po.sition is El Diente del Perro/ 

.‘Well?’ he said. 

‘ To-night you give orders that the reveille 
sounds at 8.30, and we start for France to-morrow 
morning at six. This -will soon spread, and the 

- spies that the monks have evidently got in the vil- 
lage will he sure to let them know by this evening. 
At three o’clock to-inorrow I wiU go roxmd with 
old Tellier .and rouse twenty men, and we -vviU 
quietly lead onr horses out of the .viliage and take 
a guide to show us the way to the Diente del Perro 
and hind all the men we may find anywhere near, 
the summit. Let Largemont, who now knows the 
road to the monastery, start xvith sixty men soon 

: after us. Y/e maj^ take it for granted the monks 

- will be asleej) ; but, allowing that they are on the 
alert, let half the nleii get among the trees opposite 

: the building. Let the attack this . time he made 
•i with two battering rams instead of one, and this 
wUli divide their fire. In any case, our advance 
iiirt .the . open, will he covered by those hidden in 
I the trees.’ 

; . fi.Yhat: sounds sensible/ said . my commander.— 

- ‘ Save: vyoiv fault to find with the plan?.’ he- 

added.,: ,t^ :my : brother-officers. They gave’ 

their toeut. ‘Que le parece A 'usted?’ (‘What do 
you think about it ? ’) he asked of Don Eicardo. 

‘I quite agree with you all,’ said the Spaniard, 
‘and if you will permit me to take a stroll this 
evening I will show .Captain Lalleaan the:: path to 


the Diente del Perro, and point out a few land- 
marks to guide him.’ 

The order to start for France the next morning 
naturally caused great disappointment, for the men 
had had their hopes of plunder raised to such a 
jntch that they could hardly believe it to he true. 

That evening I went for a stroll with some 
comrades and the two Spaniards. The latter asked 
to he handcuffed together, and pretended while in 
the vicinity of the village to he very sulky, as they 
feared if they appeared to he on friendly terms 
with ns it might get reported to the monks, and 
they might regret it later on. 

When we had gone some way, Don Eicardo showed 
me all the salient points to ho remembered. A 
small hut, a groiq) of trees skirting a low wall, and 
a -xvhite cottage very high up, which he said -was 
used as a xvine-shop by smugglers. 

On returning, I changed the billets of those men 
I meant to take with me, placing them in a barn 
outside the village. The only man. in the secret, 
ap.irt from the officers, was Tellier. The next 
morning he and I went round together and gently 
roused the sleeping men, who, when they were told 
onr object, rose with alacrity. A young lad that 
the sergeant had heard of was also found. He 
admitted he knew the way,, and was told he would 
he shot if he deceived us and well re Warded, if he 
proved faithful. 

Quietly and quickly, hut, by a roundabout way, 
so as to avoid passing more liouses than, we could 
help, we started on our Journey. , The horseh were 
led up to the path, and then themen mbimted. : At 
that time of the year it is hardly dark .all .night, and 
although xve had to go slowly we made, fair progress.: 
The hut was passed, we found the waU and the- 
group of trees ; in fact, our young guide, was quite 
astonished by my topographical knowledge. The 
lad told us we should probably find some men at 
the wine-sbop ; and sure enough we did, and, what 
was more, against the walls there xvere several 
bundles of dry faggots with which- they evidently 
intended to make another bonfire if necessary. No 
sooner did I see this than I dismounted some of the 
men and entered with a cooked pistol. Soundly 
sleeping, I saw before me — for at that height it was 
fairly light — five of the most villainous-looking 
rogues I ever set eyes on. Taken completely by 
surprise, they offered no resistance as We bound 
them. They thought they would he hung at biice, 
and said that they had had nothing to do with the 
fire on the previous day ; but they gratuitously told 
us, and this information proved very useful, that 
there were three men sleeping in a hut just by the, 
bonfire that had been lighted yesterday. The rest 
of the ascent of the Diente del Perro I now saw was 
so fearfully steep that I determined to continue the 
way on foot, so I left some of the men behind to 
guard the prisoners and look after the horses. 

As.we got near the summit I ordered the men to 
cock their, carbines and advance very' cautiously. 
Suddenly we saw the little hut before xis. Nearer 
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and nearer we aisproaolied. I wished if possible to 
seize these men as we had the others. I did not 
want to fire on them, as I knew how the report of 
flrearm.s would re-echo in the moimtaina and give 
the alarm to some who might get to the monastery 
ere our men arrived, for they were not to start 
till after us. Alas! my wishes were not fulfilled, 
for when we were not thirty paces from the cabin 
a fellow in a brown coat, who in spite of our 
caution mu.st have heard us, appeared at the door. 
He tried to bolt, but a bullet through the heart 
brought him down, and the same fate befell 
another; but the third, though wounded, dis- 
appeared over the ridge. Bushing to the snmniit, 
we saw him elainhering down the .side that was 
almost as steep as a wall. I shouted to him to stop, 
and he hid himself under a iirojecting rock. He 
knew lie was a dead man if he moved, and he 
remained where ha was till two of my troopers 
went down and brought him up. His woiind.s were 
attended to, wo gave him some wine, and placed 
him in the hut. 

The men had found plenty of wine and bread at the 
posaifo, so, as they had had nothing to oat, they made 
their meal a little below the .summit, while I, lying 
down with the young guide beside me, .surveyed the 
suene beneath through my glass and awaited events 
in a very contented frame of mind. 

I am no poet, I am no artist ; but I doubt if either 
one or the other could really do justice to the un- 
folding beauties of the scene before me. The only 
blot upon it was the work of man— the square 
fortfcss-liko building of the niona.stery, which I 
could just discern through the rising mist. Beyond 
it , rose the puiple mountains, whose highest and 
fartheruiost snow-capped peaks ivere fliislied by the 
rising sun,, behind me. Gradually, as that glorious 
orb rose, its rays descended even to Uie monastery, 
whose windows reflected its bright beams, and the 
streaniTike a silver streak at the side of the winding 
path glittered and sparkled as if it rejoiced in the 
coming day. The awe-inspiring silence, too, lent a 
grandeur to the landscape. Looking at my watch, I 
saw it was a little past four. Pedro, as I called the 
young guide (it is always safe to call a Spanish boy 
Pedro), suddeiily : called my attention to an eagle 
flying across the valley with a rabbit in, its claws ; 
and following its course I "saw it alight on its neat, 
and through my telescope I could clearly see the old 
birds feeding the young ones. The young lad, who 
had marvellous eyesight, hecaniO; vastly interested, , 
tiin ordered him to keep his gaze fixed on the pass 
up which I reckoned my , comrades must ; soon 

appear. We had not long t,o wait. ■ 

‘ There they are, se&or cainlmol he exclaimed,, 
and below I saw the glitter of the helmets of the 
advance-guard, and the others soon came into sight.. 
As Largemont was so young, the colonel had given 
the command to a captain of the third sqtiadron, t 
named Braune, who I could see, with, Largemont i 
and the two Spaniards, and iniraediately hehind',:: 
them oaihe the mule.? with the long hattering-poles 


slung on them. Through my powerful glass I could 
even see the expressions on the men’s faces. Large- 
, mont was laughing and joking with Podarnez ; but 
there was no .smile on tlio pale face of Don Bicardo. 

I saw him contumiilly looking up in my direction, 
evidently drawing the attention of the others to the 
fact that there was no fire this time. My men had 
fiiiLslied their meal, and had now taken up their 
places on the ridge. Seeing how the helmets of 
those below us had glittered in the sun I ordered 
my men to take off their.s for fear l>y any chance 
they might be seen from the mona.story. 

It was impo.ssiHo to watch the progre.ss of our 
comrades without a rising sense of excitement. On 
they went, though, sometimes lost to sight as they 
followed the winding pass ; then reappearing again, 
hut ever getting nearer and nearer. At last, and it 
mn.st have been half-past four by then, we saw 
tlicm arrive near the summit and dismount, but 
rather lower down than we had done ; 'and then 1 
saw them imaling the long poles. Fully thirty 
climbed up tlie steep side of the pass to take 
iJieir position among the imdergro-wtli in front of 
the monastery and cover the advance of their com- 
rades. At this point my eye fell on the carcass df 
my unfortunate horse, wliioh,had not been removed. 
Bemerabcring my fate, I savv that the two officers 
preferred to go on foot. As for the huge monastery, 
now bathed in sunlight, the shuttered windows 
remained closed, and all was silent as the grave. 

The men around me held their breath, for they 
know what a few minutes would decide, I saw 
Brauno raise his arm ; I seemed as it were to hear 
his word of command, and in a moment the men had 
taken up the poles. In another minute they were oil 
the' level, and like little ants I saw them run across 
the open space. The great door withstood the first , 
impact ; hut the others followed hehind, and \vith a 
thundering smash broke it, and the men disappeared 
from view. Those who . had been covering .the 
attack rushed across the open and quickly followcd 
the others into the building. A cry of relief broke 
from us all as we bebeld the sueces.sful termination 
of the enterprise. Though there was no longer any 
need to watch, now that success wa,s ensured, still 
it was difficult to take our eyes from the spot. 
At last, however, I gave the order to descend. 
Turning to take one more look, I saw a small cloud 
of smoko arise, and I saw men issuing from the 
door and begin loading the mules. After I had 
well rewarded young Pedi'O, anxious to give the 
news , to my, colonel, I hurried after my men ; and , 
with light and: joyous hearts we then bastened down 
to the village, We could not, alas ! bring Ibe poor 
wretches . who had : been crucified to life, or the 
troopeus we had lost the day hefore; but at any 
rate we had got level; with their barbarous mur- .: 
derers. ,'i ^ told, our delighted cploneT all that had 
taken place. 

is alight, is it ? ’ he exclaimed with a 
. coarse laugh. ‘ Sucre' lieu ! those gentry are getting i: 
sflheir roasting: before their time.’. 
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We had. not to wait very long ere tlie men. with. 
Braune and Largemont at their head were seen 
approaching. I neyer saw such a scene in my life. 

In front of them the’ troopers had rolls of golden 
ve.stnients, some carried silver candlesticks in their 
hands, and nearly all had Bottles of rare old wine 
slung across the pommels of their saddles. The two . 
mules Were heavily laden not only with valuables 
hut also with bullion. What Was more, it appeared 
that the provincial of the order was jast then 
mating a call at the monastery, and his fine carriage, 
drawn by four mules in the most gorgeous harness, 
brought up the rear. 

‘I'lere are your pictures, colonel,’ said Braune, as 
he delivered up the canvases, ‘the Murillo, the 
Meinbling, and the Hubert Van Eycks ; we have 
done, as you see, no end of “business.”’ 

‘ Bravo, niy boy ! ’ replied his delighted com- 
mander. ‘There’s some good after all,’ he added 
with a laugh, ‘in old women being frightened out 
of their wits on their deathbeds.’ 

I asked eagerly after the Spaniards ; hut no one 
seemed to know anything of them except that they 
had gone after the prior. 

Then, in the beneath an old chestnut-tree, 
with , the four corpses hanging above, the loot was 
piled up and the distribution commenced. As the 
senior, major woidd have nothing to do with the 
wicked robbery, as he called , it, Midon had first 
choice: and took a very beautiful jewelled mon- 
strance, a^d the senior captain took a magnificent 
pair of silVer-gilt candlesticks nearly two metres in 
hMght. Then it came to Braune’s turn. Norv, 
Braune was a very knowing, reserved sort of fellow. 
He looked askance for a while at a fine silver 
Icetern ; then,.a3 if an idea struck him, he .said he 
would just look in the carriage. As he passed me 
I thought he winked, hut I may have been mis- 
taken; anyway, he quickly returned with a splendid 
gold chalicS studded with jewels, which, I inay 
add, he admitted to me some time afterwards he 
had carefully j)laced there himself. The sight of 
this, naturally excited, the wrath of Midon, and he 
claimed the chalice. 

‘‘Why, may I ask,’ he exclaimed, ‘was not tlie 
.carriage emptied?’ The colonel, however, would 
allbwino quarrelling, adding that after all. Braune 
.desen’ed a good prize for having carried out his 
orders. so well, and told me to take the next turn. 
:The vehicle was now emptied; and, as good luck 
would have it, I got, apart from the colonel’s 
i: ;:piotures, by ; far . the most valuable article of all — 
namely, . a very flue worked sobradorada (silver-gilt) 
reliquary. .It was not as. showy as the chalice or, 
.• I the monstrance ; but the workmanship was far finer, 
for it was without doubt made by .T nan de Arphe.s. 

- .And so the selection went on. 1 received besides 
il ia; beautiful; pair of. candlesticks and also an em- 
, hroidered cope so thick, with gold that : it would 
almost stand up. 

I dare say the bullion which was divided among 
the troopers amounted to fifty thousand francs. It 


was difficult to compute the value, as many of the 
coins were so old and some so thin and worn. 
There were some especially magnificent gold coins 
called 0 WZC 6 S (worth about seventy-five francs each) 
and gold doubloons and pieces of eight. There 
were also a large quantity of silver coins. Some of 
these gold and silver coins bore the effigies of 
Eerclinand and Isabella and Philip the Fourth. 
There were also some rare medals, including one 
issued in 1577 by Pope Gregory the Thirteenth to 
commemorate the Massacre of St Bartholomew. I 
bought many of the silver coins from my men after- 
wards, as the innkeepers, when we got into France, 
would not look at them. I thought them interest- 
ing ; hut I had myself no idea of their value, and 
gave them to an uncle who was a collector, and he 
was so pleased with them that he gave me a 
beautiful horse to rejilaoe the one I had lost. 

We had hoped to have crossed the frontier that 
day; but our progress was slow on acooimt of 
those who had been wounded in tlie ambusb, 
and also because of the carriage full of loot. But 
at last we left the hateful country behind us, and 
entered la belle France in the afternoon of the day 
following. 

Though the landscape was very similar, the same 
mountains and running streams, how, different it all 
seemed ! There were no cowardly assassins behimi , 
the crags and no scowling faces to meet jin, the! : 
villages. Never did my beloved country ;s,eem more 
beautiful, the wine more rosy, or the women prettier,; 
There were no frowns for us now in that, latter 
quarter, the girls being as willing to kiss as to be 
kissed ; and we saw life under a roseate hue. We 
had placed all the coloneFs pictures and all tlie 
most valuable loot in the very gorgeous carriage 
that had been taken from the monastery. We 
found, however, as we travelled along, that the 
carriage and its gaily harnessed mules attracted too 
much attention ; besides, it was impossible to fasten 
the doors securely, so we changed it for an ordinary 
travelling-carriage. We had shutters put to this, 
and locks on the doors, and the colonel sealed the 
locks and kept the key ; at night, too, it was always 
put in a secure place. A few days brought ns to 
Toulon, and here a singular incident— and, as it 
turned out for all of us exoepit the colonel, a regular 
catastrophe — occurred. 

We were seated at ddjewner when a captain of 
Ohasaeurs happened to come in. 

^What, Dolinier 1’ he exclaimed in srrrprise, ‘ is it 
really you ? And I see you have got your epaulettes 
at last.’ 

‘.PorbJctt, Crampel 1’ answered our chief. Well, 

I am glad to see: you. But I understood you were 
a major; you ought to be, for we two started 
together.’ 

iSo I was,’ returned, the captain in an angry. tone ; 

but— well,: when I was; in Spaiii I : did a little 

business ’’-^pictures,: &&, y ou : understand, . As, it . 

, happened, the Emperor liad j list Written to his 
, brother: very strongly about that sort Of ; thing j. so,. 
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Josspli, that arrant hypocrite, who actually liad. 
wagon - loads of loot himself already pjacked, 
pitched on me and some others, and we were 
degraded ; and as I had no influence I was sent 
to this confounded place, and have been here ever 
since.’ 

I do not know that I have a keener .sense of 
humour than most men; but I know I never shall 
forget the expression on the colonel’s countenance 
as he li.stened to the indignant captain’s story of his 
grievances, the way liL jaw fell, and the look of 
alarm in his eyw. Some of the others, too, were 
no less affected. How I kept my countenance 
as I looked at their woe-begone faces puzzles me 
now ; and whan I left the room I simply ex- 
ploded with laughter, though, apart from Large- 
mont, who being a junior had not .so much to lose, 
I found few who joined in my merriment. Por 


the rest of tlie day my chief was remarkably 
thoughtful. 

The weather was oxtromoly hot, and the next 
morning, soon after we .started, the colonel com- 
plained of the heat and got into hi.s carriage. The 
following day, though the ‘ medicine major ’ could 
not understand his illne.ss, Dolinier said he mu.st 
stay behind, and gave over the command of tlie 
regiment to the senior major. 

Now, Colonel Dolinier was very popular, and we 
all hoped . that he would soon recover. 171111 sorrow- 
ful faces, we went np to his room to wish him adieu. 
We found him in bed, apparently very depressed. 

‘ Here, Midon,’ he said, in a sad voice, ‘ you take the 
key of the carriage. I have taken my pictures out 
and sealed the door. I fear I shall never sec any of 
you any more. Adieu ! I hope you will all have 
better luck than L’ 


THE PASSING OP THE PIANIST. 

By T. C. Hepwouth. 



|MONG the ‘ true words spoken in jest’ 
is the theory advanced by an Ameri- 
can humourist that every human 
being is at some time of his career 
pos.se.s.sed of an insane desire to play 
on a musical instrument. Both 
among the classes and the ma.s.ses we have evidence 
of this wi.sh to make music, or at any rate to make 
a noise which by courtesy is called music. Prom 
the aristocratic amateur, who is often an accom- 
plished musician, we can step down the rungs of 
the social ladder until we get to the terrible yoiuig 
men of the co.ster tj^pe who march in solemn couples 
through the streets at eventide emitting raucous 
duets from cheap concertinas or still cheaper mouth- 
organs. Or if wo ourselves take a walk abroad in 
these same monotonous thoroughfares of suburbia 
we note that from various villa residences come the 
scrapings of violins, the deejier notes from the ’cello, 
and even the strident tones of the cornet, to say 
nothing of the tinkle of thousands of conflicting 
pianos. For the most popular musical instrument 
of all is the pianoforte, without which the furniture 
of a house is considered incomplete. Indeed, there 
are hou.ses where the piano is reg.arded simply as 
a necessary piece of ornamental detail in a room. 
Happy are the folk who live next door to such a 
silent' instrument. But, as a rule, the family piano 
is kept going frotn early morn to dewy eve, and a 
good deal later than that. The children begin 
before breakfast with Czerny’s Exercises, and later 
on with mutilations of Beethoven; while the more 
frivolous memhers of the : household : finish up the 
day’s performance hy excerpts from the comic 
operas. Even Sunday brings no rest to the family 
piano, and the performers who execute .siicli 
woiiderful acrobatic feats upon dts keys up, to, the 
last , thing on Saturday night can now he heard - 


painfully plodding through a series of hymn tunes 
or .stumbling over the intricacies of some more 
ambitious work of a similar serious character. It 
was not always so. Only a few years ago the pos- 
session of a piano meant sueh a considerable outlay 
of money that only the well-to-do could command 
it; but now, thanks to the hire-purchase system, 
the piano finds its way into the humblest of homes. 

It must he confessed that really good players are 
very seldom heard, except in the concert-room. To 
attain anything like proficiency on this instrument 
the player must begin his or her education at mi 
early age, and must devote several hours a day to: 
hard work on the keyboard. There are plenty of 
mediocre performers who play well enough to ap- 
pear occasionally on the concert platform in support 
of some charitable object; and in choosing a title 
for this article we had these excellent , members of 
the community in our mind rather than those 
who make a profession of pianoforte-playing. For 
these are the performers, who are so far above the 
general level and so much beneath the high stand- 
ard now necessary to the professional pianist, who 
will presently find their occupation gone. : Their 
highly accomplished rival is the pianola, a mechani- 
cal adjunct, to the piano, which in intelligent hands 
can give a, rendering of the best compositions which 
are g^uite hoyond the powers of any hut the most 
highly accomplished musicians. 

Most persons, and certainly those who have any 
claim to he called musicians, would, a few years 
ago, have laughed at any proposal to play a piano 
by mechanical sigenoy. 'They would have said that 
nothing artistic was to be hoped for from a mere 
■machine. And, pos-sibly, in support of their un- 
assailable position they would have pointed out, of 
tlie window: to the dusky foreigner grinding out a 
tune' from the organ at the oorner of the next street. 
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It is still called an organ ; but, as every one knows, 
it is in reality a mechanical piano, . They would 
ask whether that horrible hammering upon stretched 
strings could by any effort of the imagination be 
called music i Even om' law-makers, who are not 
generally iniliienoed by esthetic considerations, have 
recognised the street organ as a possible instrument 
of torture, and have ordained that, on the request 
of any householder, the grinder , thereof shah be 
compelled to move away to annoy some one else. 

But only those who have never heard the pianola 
could be ignorant enough to compare it for one 
moment with the perambulating street horror. It 
is a most beautiful and highly finished piece of 
mechanism, and therefore it is strictly correct to 
call it mechanical. But the mechanism is so under 
control of the operator that he can direct its move- 
ments e-vactly as if it were an obedient and highly 
capable pupil. The pianola takes the form of a 
neat cabinet, which is placed immediately in front 
of the piano keyboard, and it is fiu'uiahed with a 
row of leather-covered fingers, one for each note on 
the hoard. At the lowermost part of the cabinet, 
in front of which the player sits, are two sloping 
pedals like those attached to a harmonium, only . 
that these act upon auction-bellows, the entire 
mechanism of the construction being set in motion 
hy the snetioE of air. Hidden in one part of the 
cabiiret there is a little air-engine, whose duty it is 
to turn a horizontal cylinder in front of and in full 
view of the player,, upon which tlie perforated luusio- 
scroU is rolled up as the performance progreases. 
These perforations are drawn over, a series of aper- 
tures, one for every note on the instrument, and 
evei'y. time one of the apertures is uncovered by a 
: perforation the air is sucked through and the 
. linger asaaoiated with that particular note strikes 
: the piano-key. That, very briefly and imperfectly 
stated, , is the secret of the mechanism of this 
wonderful piece of apparatus ;. and ; it is evident 
that, if it had no other means of control, a per- 

■ , forated record passed through it would result in a 
performance of much the same character as that of 
the street organ. And it is very difficult indeed 
for ally one who knows little of the perfection to 
which : machinery is now carried to understand how 
a rhing of bellows and levers can be made the 
. medium of a masterly interpretation of a musical 
score. .: Here: we come to what may fairly he called 
■the: nerve centres and the brain of the axiparatus. 

v Gn the player, and just below 

.the eylinder;:upon which the perforated.paper music- 
liscroll is rolled up, are three small levers. That on 

■ the left hand is the sustaining lever, which lifts the 
sdanipers .of the piano, and does the same duty as 
athati: .performed by what is commonly called ‘ the 

loud pedal.’ The next, or middle lever, governs the 
air-supply, and the sounds can by its aid be grad- 
uated fcomppto^, as the lever is urged to left or to 
; rfght as it, is. grasped between the thumb and finger 
of .the operator's hand, for according to the amount, 
of air supplied ‘ to the mechanism is the force 


with which the notes of the piano are depressed. 
The third lever, on the right-hand side of the 
ledge, acts upon the wind-engine and determines 
its speed, so that it is in the power of the performer 
by actuating it to make the piano play slowly or 
quickly and to accelerate or retard its speed as he 
may wish. This, the tempo lever, has connected 
with it a stylus which traverses the perforated paper 
roll above, as it is being rolled off one reel and 
wound up on another. This metal pointer, or 
metrostyle as it is named, is the most recent addi- 
tion to the pianola. Moved in connection with the 
tempo lever, it is made to follow a sinuous red line 
which is described longitudinally upon every inu,sio- 
roll arranged for the instrument. And to fiiUy 
ajjpreciate its purpose it is necessary to de.scrihB 
how these red markings are originally produced. 

Let us suppose that the particular piece of music 
in question is one of Chopin’s mazurkas. Every 
one knows that in one of these compositions, as in 
most other works of the same type, the tempo is 
continually altered ; and that although musicians 
generally will agree upon the way in which it 
should he 2fia3^ed, each master will give his own 
rendering of it. After the |)aper roll has been per- 
forated and prepared for. the pianola, a well-known 
XJrofessional pianist has been requested, to , hperate 
the instrument, while a Anarking-penv has been at- 
tached to the metrostyle. As the master has moved " 
the lever to the right or the left ^with eyery little; 
change of S2)eed that his taste suggests, the llue 
marked upon the moving roll is shifted at the same 
time, so that a record is made. This line is printed 
on every subsequent roll produced of that : par- 
ticular piece of music, and it stands to reason that 
if the operator is careful to make the metrostyle 
exactly foUow the jjath indicated for it by the master- 
mind, every shade of difference in speed is faith- 
fully reproduced. It may be added that each roll 
so marked beans the authentication of the master 
through whose hands it has passed ; and in looking 
through some of these rolls we find the names of 
Paderewski, Moszkowski, Bauer, and other famous 
Xflayers. At the same time, the operator is by 
no means bound to follow the mark ; he may 
prefer to take his own rendering of the work in 
hand. 

. Mention of the names of those w-ho are famous 
as piano-players will suggest inquiry as to the atti- 
tude taken by them towards this new-comer which 
threatens such serious rivalry. That they are not 
antagonistic to the pianola is shown by the way in 
which they have helped it by the metrostyle line. 
But, astonishing as it may seem, these emiuent 
musioians are employing the pianola, as a means of 
studying the different ways in which a composition 
can be exjpressed, and they regard it not as a rival 
but as a valuable assistant, Paderewski goes so far 
as to write of the instrument that it executes ‘ the 
masterpieces of pianoforte literature with a dexterity, 
clearness, and velocity which, no player, however 
great, can approaoh.' And Moszkowski, equally well 
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known as a composer and a pianist, declares that 
‘ any one hidden in a room near fay who will hear, 
the i)iaiiola for the first time will surely think that 
it is a great virtuoso W'ho is playing ; but after a 
while he will perceive his error, because the instru- 
ment never plays false notes.’ M. de Pachmaun 
gives it as his opinion that the playing of the instru- 
ment ‘has the characteristics of the work of the 
human fingers.’ It will be seen, therefore, that 
these eminent men and most capable judges are 
not grudging in their admiration of the pianola. 
They do not regard it as a rival, and they are right, 
for no rivalry is possible where genius of their kind 
exists. It is, as we have already said, the mediocre 
player who must fear for las position because of 
its introduction. And we can only sympathise 
with those who have devoted half a lifetime to 
diligent .study and hard work at the piano key- 
board, and wlio see in this new thing a rival which 
in the hands of any one ignorant of music can, with 
opportunity for practice, excel their best elforts. 
Tliey are in much the same position as those who a 
few years ago, having devoted their lives to wood- 
engraving, .suddenly found the art extinguished 
l.)y jihotographio process. There are many little 
hidden tragedies of life brought about by each 
advance in our arts and manufactures. 

The music-rolls are made of a specially thick 
p!U'chment-like paper which will stand much tear 
and wear j but, as a inatter of fact, there is very 
little strain in passing one of these rolls through 
the pianola. The end of the sheet has a little ring 
attached, which hooks on to the large wooden take-up 


.spool, and as the music is 2>layed the laper is rolled 
up on the spool at tlie rate of about seven feet per 
minute. Then, when the end comes, and the piece 
is finished, the bellows are again worked, a button 
is touched w'hich reverses the wind-engine, and, in 
much less time than it takes to descrilje, the music 
is rolled up once more in its original form and OiUi 
be replaced in its cabinet. 

These jjaper music-rolls cover the pianoforte 
literature of the world, and miniber at jH'esent about 
ten tliou.sand different compositions, wliieh include 
not only the .sonatas of Beethoven, the nocturnes of 
Oho2>in, the rhap.sodie.s of Liszt, and similar works 
fay other comjjosers, but the aceompauiiueut to songs 
innumerable. Few" pianists are there tvlio have the 
gift of accompanying another performer. The 
X)ianola does .so to 2>erfectioii, both time and expres- 
sion being so completely under control. By an 
arrangement with the jnihlishers, the owner of a 
pianola can subscribe to a library which will for- 
Avard to him or her at short intervals a selection 
of music-rolls. 

No iriano in a liou.se need now be .silent because 
the only iierson who can play it haiipens to he 
absent from home. The jiianola is not only an 
ex^jert pilayei-, but one which has none of those little 
airs and graces which some amateurs affect before 
they can ho prevailed upon to perform. One more 
use has this mechanical player. If there is an 
exasjiei'ating piano next door we might ijerha^js 
mitigate its terrors by persuading its owner to 
adopt a pianola ; indeed, in certain cases of extrema 
aggravation, it might pay to present him with one. ' 




THE CASE OE THE ‘MAE IE CELESTE.’ 

AN OCEAN MYSTEEY. 



N a certain morning, 


By J. L. 
back ill the 
sixties, the Siianish authorities near 
the Straits of Gibraltar noticed a 
vessel in the offing which siiccdily 
attracted special attention. She was 
a brig, with all sails set, and at first 
sight appeared to be beading direct for the Straits, 
as tbougli to enter tbe Mediterranean. 

A few minutes’ scrutiny, liowever, revealed the 
fact that tliere was something wrong on hoard — ^ 
sometbing strange and inexjilicable. Tboiigb the 
sea was calm and the weather line, the brig did 
not bold straight . on her course: for two minntes 
together. She wobbled about and veered round : 
with every changing puff of wind as if bereft of a. 
guiding band and left to stagger blindly onwiird of . 
her own accord. 

A boat was quickly manned and put off to , the 
Ye.ssel, for it was seen by this time that she was 
not imdev control. As the liien drew near, they ;' 
hailed her more than once, but: no answer canie;: 
back to them , froin the brig. They now perceived; 


Hoknibrook. 

that the wheel was deserted; nor was a single 
soul observable on deck. Not without a certain 
misgiving, and an instinctive dread of some 
appalling sight which might meet their, gaze, 
they boarded the strange vessel. The reality, 
though it differed es.»entially from what they bad 
expected, was scarcely less ; startling. The brig 
■was absolutely, devoid of life. The entire crew, 
from cajitain to cabin - boy, bad disappeared — 
vanished! A minute examination of the vessel 
revealed a truly extraordinary and astounding state 
of affairs. , Tliere ; was not a ; singde boat missing. 
They were all in tbeir proper places, sluiig bn the 
davits , aiid stowed on deck in the usual manner. 
Furtber than that, not a rope or stayj : not a sail 
or spar, was inj.ured. Everything, from truck to 
keel; -was as sound as the day the vessel bad sailed. ; 
Mote astonishing :stfll, the captain’s : watch was 
ticking on a nail above Ms bertli, and On the cabin , 
table -was found tlxe remains of a luilf-coiisumed ^ 
.dinner^ apfiarently :as fresh as vVhen it came from; 
■the cobit’s: galley. The same thing was noticeable 
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in tlie men’s quarters, and looked as though the 
entire ereiv had been interrupted or startled in the 
midst of their meal. And that . was all. Below, 
as on deck, there was deadness and silence — a. 
ghostly, mysterious silence, all the more appalling 
by reason of its inexplicable nature. 

The brig was navigated into Gibraltar, and there 
the American consul came on board, for, as was seen 
by the name of her port on the stern, she hailed 
from Boston. He, in turn, proceeded to make a 
minute and searching inspection, overhauling the 
vessel from stem to stern, and noting every detail. 
The only , fresh discovery was something \vhich 
looked like the slash of an axe or cutlass on the 
bulwark forward ; but this, in itself, was calculated 
to throw little light upon the mystery. 

Let us now turn to the commencement of this 
remarkable voyage, whicli ended in such a mysteri- 
ous and unaccountable manner. The Marie Celeste 
Set sail from Boston under the most favourable 
auspices, and certainly there was nothing either 
in her comxdement or otherwise to warrant the 
assumption that the voyage would result in tragedy 
of any kind. She was an ordinary trading brig, 
bound for the Mediterranean jwrts with a general 
cargo of merchandise. Her crew consisted of seven- 
teen hands, composed chiefly of Americans, Danes, 
and Norwegians. In addition, there was the 
captain, his wife, and their little daughter — twenty 
souls, aU told. 

Nothing, so far as is known, occurred during 
the voyage across the Atlantic other than the 
ordinary routine of life on board a vessel of this 
class. Not until the brig came witlmi sight of 
the Spanish coast, or nearly so, did the catastrophe 
ooeur i and then it must have been of a sudden, 
overwhelming, and appalling character. The half- 
consumed dinners pointed to the fact that the crew 
were below at the time, undisturbed by any thought 
of approaching calamity. 

From that day to this the fate of these twenty 
souls has remained an inscrutable .and insoluble 
mystery. Nothing was ever heard of them, though 
the most searching inquiries were made on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Every sailors’ home was 
notified by the American authorities, in case a 
stray seaman from the brig might turn up there. 
No intelligence ever came to hand. Not even a 
wave-washed bottle containing a message was cast 
Tip by the sea, nor a single body. 

Of the various theories advanced in explanation 
of this singular ocean mystery, many may be dis- 
: missed as wholly untenable. Piracy may be put 
on one sidej for piracy was as unknown in the 
Atlantic in the sixties as it is at the present 
day.: Besides, if pirates had boarded the veissel and 
murdered the crew they must have left traces of 
their i.dgadly work ; , not to mention the fact that 
. they would scarcely have taken their departure 
without looting her from stem to, stern. 

. It .ia equally impossible to suppase, that the crew 
deserted the brig in a, sudden panic; caused by the 


fear of her sinking, for not a single boat was miss- 
ing. Nor was their disappearance due to a storm 
which swept every soul overboard. Storms leave 
abundant traces of havoc among sails and rigging. 

The idea that every human being on board sud- 
denly went mad and voluntarily oast themselves 
into the sea is altogether too far-fetched.’ It has 
been suggested, on the other hand, that one of the 
erew may have been attacked by homicidal mania, 
and murdered his fellows. But if so, where Tvere 
the bodies ? Even supposing that he had succeeded 
in his desperate attempt — one again.st seventeen— 
threw the bodies overboard, and finally^ plunged 
into the sea himself, traces of the tragedy would 
have been noticeable everywhere. 

One truly startling and surprising theory would 
seem to cover the entire facts. American scientists 
were consulted at the time as to the po.ssibility of 
the catastrophe being due to the attack of some 
terrible monster of the deep. They scputed the idea. 
We have now, however, a much more intimate and 
exten.sive knowledge of these sea-monsters ; and the 
theory alluded to attributes the disappearance of 
the crew to the agency of a huge octopus or devil- 
fish. The scene might be depicted somewhat as 
follow.? ; 

There is a man stationed at the wheel. He is 
alone on deck, all the others having gone below to 
their mid-day meal. Suddenly a huge octopus, 
rises from the deep, and rearing one of its terrible 
arms aloft encircles the helmsman. His yells bring 
every soul on board rushing on deck. One by one 
they are caught by the waving, wriggling arras and 
swept overboard. Then, freighted with its living 
load, the monster sloAvly sinks into the deep again; 
leaving no traces of its attack. 

It may be pointed out, in suijport of this theory, 
that the mark of a slash on the bulwark of the 
vessel would look as if some member of the crew 
had seized an axe and attempted to chop off one 
of the threatening arms. If, however, the theory 
be not accepted, it must be left to the reader’s 
imagination to furnish a better one. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 

The bl.Tze of glory in the west 
Pales to a golden afterglow, 

Tiiat steeps each hill and silent voe 
In deep, soft waves of dreamy rest. 

It seems n more than earthly light— 

That magic radianoe, that gleams 
On lonely loohs and seas and streams 
Throughout the Northland summer night. 

The winter’s dreary, darksome days 
Have changed into these glowing hours ; 
Its driving sleet and pelting showers 
Into this tender golden haze. 

So oft, in oar-king cares’ despite, 

Afar the clouds and darkness roll ; 

And a great glory floods the soul. 

As of the Northland sniumer night. 

Shetianh Isnrs. 


:Pi-inted and .published loy TV.- & B.iOHAMBKBS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and Eoijjburgh. 



TALKS WITH G-IEL8. 

THE TEARS OF MR TURVEYDROP. 

By Kathakine Buhrill. 


SOMETIMES wonder how Mr Tur- 
veydrop would have home it had he 
lived till the Twentieth Century. 
Fifty years ago he bewailed the 
decay of 'Deportment. AVhat would 
he say to-day ? Imagine his feel- 
ings if he saw a bicycle club scorch i>ast hia 
windows 1 AYould he not .shod tears— fat, wheezy, 
Deportmental tears— at the sight of ‘ AVooman, lovely 
wooinan,’ sprinting after an omnibus, or jumping on 
when it is in motion 1 I know he was idle, and fear 
he was selfish ; but I cannot join in the wish of the 
old lady, at the dancing class; ‘I’d deport him! 
Transport him would be better.’ For one thing, 
consistency is a very real virtue, and the great 
Turveydrop was certainly consistent. He lived for 
Deportment ; he ms Deportment if he did not 
teach anything ; still, as Caddy said, ‘His Deport- 
ment is beautiful.’ Nowadays we teach a great 
deal (too much sometimes) ; we learn, or try to 
learn, a great many things ; hut our deportment is 
not beautiful. As Mr Turveydrop himself said, 
‘A levelling age is not favourable to Deport- 
ment.’ There is . no 'ciuestion that the present 
age is a levelling one ; we are all in such a hurry 
to jostle our way level with everybody else that 
we have no time to think how we are deporting, 
ourselves. 

Athletieism in women does not , tend to grace. 

A man Athlete is generally,: extremely graceful, a 
worthy descendant of the old Greek runners and. 
wrestlers; hut the woman Athlete often moves 
badly, with an ugly gait, aiid seems to have .de- 
veloped muscle excrescences, in the wrong place, , T 
do not care how good: an athlete a girl may be, 
nothing looks : so hideous as great lumpy muscles 
standing out in every direction. It is not pretty to 
see maidens who; in low-necked frocks, : resemble , 
the Infant Hercules' I : AVomen were intended,to he 
graceful, to move well, and, as far as they can , 
nianage, it, look beautiful and attractive. AVomen/;. 

No. 35G. — A’^ol. ami. [Mi BigMs 


also ought to have graceful manners. Skin-deep 
manners do not go very far ; the beautiful manners 
must come from a beautiful heart. To quote Tur- 
veydrop, ‘AA^e do our best to poli.sh, polish, polish;’ 
even the good manners that come from a good heart 
require a certain polish to keep them up to the 
mark. The words Gentlemen and Gen tlewomen not 
only mean those of gentle birth, hut those who (ire 
of gentle inanuer. AVe hear a great deal about the 
absurdity of every one nowadays being called ii 
gentleman and a lady. AA'cll, why not 1 Siirely 
people who are of gentle birth are not so childish 
and churlish as to object. If it is true that to give 
a dog a bad name is to hang him, perhaps to give a 
dog a good name may induce him to live up to it. , 
I. was never much impressed with either the good 
feeling or the kindliness of the Duohess who called 
the shopman ‘the nobleman with the bald head.’ 
Perhaps, if wc think it over, it really means inoie 
when we say ‘man’ and ‘woman’ than whezi we 
say ‘gentleman’ and ‘Lady.’ There are not so 
very many real men and real wouren as you would 
think. However, when a lady, fs a lady, let her 
‘ behave herself as sich ; ’ let her remeniber she is 
the Loaf -giver, and not give us stones instead of 
bread. It is a thousand pities that there are 
misguided young people who think ; loud talking, 
sketchy manners, and boisterous , movements, indi- 
cate Birth and good breeding.: They do just the 
reverse. To, s.Se sOme girls shop is to; make you 
shudder. ' The noise, the chatter, the vulgar chaff, 
the ahsolute: inconsideration of everything and 
everybody ! The other day : in a shop a Female 
Persoia hurrying out, thinking of nobody hut her- 
self, pushed, .through; a little crowd at a counter and 
swung over a chair on which was seated a small 


child.: /Naturally, os its poor head came with a, 
hang :on the -floor, R gave: vent to :a yell. Now, 
■what did .that Female Person do : turn round, pick 
the: child; ' up, comfort it, and apologise ? Not . a 
.hit '. of : it.; she just ; looked over her shouldeiv:. 
JieserveO.} Sept. 24, 1904. 
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inxittered ‘ Sorry,’ and bounced out of tlie shop. It 
was the sliop-walker who hurried forward full of 
distress for the accident, and gave the child a box of. 
chocolates to dry its tears. 

■Wlien Adam delved and Eve span, 

TVliO was then tile gentleman? 

I think we may be quite sure who was the gentle- 
man on: this occasion. Perhaps this is an. extreme 
case ; not many women are in the habit of leaving 
chairs and ehildreu ruthlessly strewn behind them 
in their : triumphal shopping expeditions. But 
women might and ought to show more civility and 
consideration than they do. 

CJould you imagine Mr Turveydrop, with his snuff- 
box, cane, and white gloves, condescending to enter 
an electric tram-car ? Suppose he did, ivoidd he be 
likely to sit and allow ‘ ivooman, lovely wooman,’ to 
stand ? No ; he would rise with much elegance (and 
Deportment), and, with a graceful wave of his hand, 
offer her his seat. Naturally, Turveydrop would 
expect thanks if not a swan-like cirrtsey. What 
would he receive? Miss would drop into her seat 
with not one glance in his direction, and not one 
single word to acknowledge his pohteness. This I 
.see every day. Not Mr Turveydrop, alas ! — I wish 
.[ could meet him~r-but other men not less polite 
than the Second Gentleman in Europe, who give up 
their seats and hover hear one single ‘ Thank you.’; 
"When we say the Age of Chivalry is dead, we must 
remember that if it is so, women by their own off- 
hand manuerannd rudeness have killed the chival- 
rous feelings in man. There, is a saying, ‘Men 
worship women kneeling; when they rise to their 
feet, they walk away.’ A modern girl woiild prob- 
ably remark, ‘What awful rot! I don’t want to 
he worshipped. I want to be a real good pal ; I ’m 
not a goddess.’ My dear young lady, yon are wo?. 
Not in the very least like . one ; you never said a 
truer word. But why not cultivate a few goddess- 
like attributes? You sometimes hear the engaged 
youth say something like this,. ‘ Yes, she’s an 
awful dear, but not a hit good-looking ;’ or, 
‘She’s too sweet for words, but of course she’s 
not pretty.’ Well, the modern girl may like 
I don’t. Even when you know (with so many 
looking-glasses about) that plainness is your por- 
tion, it is more comforting to think Love is 
not a looking-glass, but a dear Blind God who 
thinks you beautiful. I quite appreciate the desire 
to he a ‘real good pal; ’ hut it is not a bad thing for 
a maiden to occasionally stay on her pedestal. ^ We 
needs must - love the highest when we see it.’ It 
& better to look up: than down; let Love soar in 
reverent. worship sometimes ; don’t keep him always 
in : hunkers, if the^ modem maid thinks it would 
he rather tiresome to have a Lover writing sonnets 
ito her eyebrow:, she can . let him carry the; golf clubs 
aifd hockey sticks,.;:: that' will , -not cause him to 
break : into verse.' Modema may think: -worship 
a. hore; but would it: not be rather nice .to have 
some one think everything we do perfect ! 


What you do, 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have yon do it ever; -when yon sing, 

I’d have you buy and sell so; so give ahns; 

Pray so ; a;id, for the ordering your affairs, 

To sing them too; -when you do dance, I wisli you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing hut that. 

There speaks the true Lover’s attitude. Possibly, 
though charming in theory, in practice it might be 
awkward to order the dinner in a hurst of song. 
Edwin would not care for it, and neither would 
the cook I Still, it would be nice if all Edwins 
could think that all Angelina’s ‘acts are Queen’s,’ 
and her dancing as beautiful and rhythmical as 
the little summer waves rippling to the shore. 
It is regrettable that many Angelinas dance as if 
they were gambolling whales or sportive elephants. 
Old Turveydrop was right about Dancing ; nothing 
will make a woman so graoefiil and light-footed, and 
give her such beautiful movements, as learning to 
dance. Little girls should be sent to a dancing- 
class as soon as they can toddle. Three years old 
is not at all too young to begin. Instinctively a 
baby dances almost before it can walk. Children 
dance with joy and dance with rage, and they may 
as well be taught to dance properly.: Women who 
dance beautifully invariably walk well, and grace- 
fully, while a had dancer is generally a . clumsy, 
lumpy walker. How heautifitl the , old , , diihces 
were! The stately Minuet, with its sweeping 
curtseys, its courtly bow.s, My Lady ainkiug to the 
floor, My Lord bending over the little, hand., Wliat 
clicking of scarlet heels, what flashing of diamond 
buckles I Did swords flash in the , garden after- 
wards, what matter? ‘You have injured a sweet 
lady, and I challenge you’— to wipe out the injury 
in heart’s Wood is a better way tlian wrangling in 
a court of law. If they danced bravely and wore 
their flaunting brocades and laces bravely, they 
could die bravely, and what can man do more if 
lie lives in an age of satin and velvet or an age of 
frock-coats and tall bats? They knew something 
of dancing long ago when even the Highwaymen 
could trip a stately measure ; was it not a Goran to 
that Claude Duval danced on the Heath? They 
have all passed away : the Masked Highwaymen ; 
the Beaus and Belles, ‘dainty, painted, powdered, 
and gay ; ’ the gavottes, the minuets, and the 
Goran tos. A fascinating Age to live in, full of 
romance, and undoubtedly full of grace and Deport- 
ment. But there is no question that electric light 
is an improvement on, the tinder-hox ; and though 
Dick Turpin is a charming person to read about, 
I rather doubt his being so pleasant to meet. It’s 
very unromantic; but even for the pleasure of 
dancing a coranto with an attractive highwayman, 
I, do not think many of us would care to give up 
express trains for coaches. The coach stuck in the 
snow makes: a pretty Christmas number . picture, 
but it must have been, rather a chilly entertain- 
ment. We have no ;time now to minuet with slow 
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and stately steps through existence, but rve need 
not rush to the other extreme and romp. We 
need not Kitchen Lancer if we have little leisure 
to imitate the Pavane. I shudder to think -wluit 
would have happened if Turveydrop had seen a 
Cake Walk. I verily believe he would have had 
a fit, if not died outright. 

If modern dancing has in some instances de- 
veloped into a romp, there are still opportimities 
for a giii to .show grace in her movements. A 
graceful waltzer is a very pretty sight. There are 
girls who dance, charmingly. Skirt-dancing is an 
excellent thing to teach young girls ; even the 
mo.st awkward young person can acquire a certain 
amount of grace. Even if parents look upon danc- 
ing as frivolous (can they be .so silly ?) and do not 
approve of balls and dances, they .should still give 
their girls dancing lessons. You may think the 
outward appearance does not matter : 

Eaga ia hut a cotton roll 

iTes' for wrappin’ up a soul. 

I know that is true ; hut if you can, why not wrap 
up the beautiful soul and the kind heart in a 
graceful, attractive hodyl If it is important to 
lie nice, it is nearly as important to look nice. 

I rpiite appreciate the good heart that moves about 
like an olexihant let loose ; but the good heart that 
moves like a deer will influence for greater good in 
the long-run. Dancing lessons will help a girl to 
look charining and to be charming. You may he 
full of kindline, S3 and desire to make others happ}'- ; 
hut if you cannot cross a room without knocking 
down a chair or two, or answer a question without 
turning crimson and glaring at the floor, people 
•will, never really believe in your good intentions. 
We can forgive men for being awkward and hrejik- 
ing things ; they cannot help it. If yoii leave a 
man alone with a tea-table or a breakfast-table, be 
seems to wreck it ; but ■\vomen have no business to 
he awkwiUrd. ‘Wooman, lovely avooman,’ should 
ho a model of all the graces. I can. remember a 
dancingiinixster who, like Prince Turveydrop (‘it 
aounda like a clog, hut of course he didn’t christen 
himself’), played a little violin while he taught ns 
to .dance. Very vigorous : taps he gave with tdie 
bow, too, when w-e were out, of step or out of time. 
Hedvas a Frenchman, and almost as great a believer 
in Deportment as Turveydrop himself. It was 
really Deportment be -taught, not Inerely dancing 
and what was then called OalistbenicS. We, were 
put through the niOst painful ordeals, compared 
wdth which walking on red-hot ploughshares would 
have seemed, a pleasant pastime. ) He , -would seat 
himself in the middle of the room, and one by cine 
■we had to leave the room, return, and present him 
w'ith some costly gift that existed only in, his 
imagination and purs. I privately made up my 
niind never, never to give a present as long as I 
lived ! I do not think I can remember one: girl 
:eyer lea-ving the room, retiiming, or presenting , 
her , gift entirely to his satisfaction. But when, he 


showed iis how it should he done — Turv^eydrop -svas 
never in it ! Such ho-sv.s, such graceful gliding 
steps ; such smiles ; such interest in the (imaginary) 
present ; svcch apologies for it not being worthy of 
the recipient (some poor wight was the recipient 
and acceiited it all wrong I) ; it wa,s a -wonderful and 
beautiful sight. I know now l,h,at the dear old 
man w.as not really hard on us, and that we, were 
horribly awkward, ungainly, and scdf-con.scious ; 
but it. was a weary time while it lasted. How 
pleased we vveye when the giving of imaginary 
gifts came to an end, and we w'ere once more 
allowed to d.ance — what do yon thinlc ?— Mazurkas ! 
Of course we danced other thing.?, but the mazurka 
W'as a great favourite. There -were oUier form.s of 
torture, such as introducing Monsieur to a friend, 
when he w.as so elegant and so Deportmental tliat 
your tongue clove to the roof of your month and 
all how's went out of your head. 

It seems almost superfluOu.? to say so, hut I .suppo.se 
every girl knows that you never introduce a lady to 
a gentleman. I hat'e heard girls .say to a girl fidend, 

‘ I ’ll introduce yon to Mr Smith ;’ this is, of course, 
absolutely and entirely wrong. How'cver, I am not 
writing a book on etiquette ; you ean buy one for .a 
shilling at a bookstall, and you will cull some most 
remarkable information. Another thing Monsieur 
was mo.st particular about ; how w'onld yon enter 
and leave a carriage? I cannot imagine either 
Monsieur or Mr Turveydrop in a motor ; only very 
‘ Oee-springy ’ high harouchos would be worthy of 
them. All the same, peoide do bundle into carriages 
in a most inelegant manner. There must he no 
catching of feet in the front frills and pitching into 
the vehicle head first. Your movements must be 
slow and deliberate (hurryis ever ungraceful), hut not 
awkward. Wliich reminds me of the Old Highlander 
who broke his leg getting into hi.s own pbny-trap. 
'When asked how he managed to do snob a thing, he 
said, ‘ Weel, ye see, I wass gettin’ in deloehefately 
but aakwardly.’ Don’t be ‘ aakw'ard.’ Once in the 
carriage, do sit properly j don’t lounge and don’t loll. 
Lavvy 'Wilfer’s injunction to her nwther, ‘Loll, 
Ma, loll,’ is not in the least wanted ; girls are only 
too ready to loll. It is great pleasure to see some 
women dri ving, they sit so hearitifully erect., Ho one 
sits more gracefully or hows more exquisitely than, 
our owm Queen Alexandra. If Turveydrop could 
only see her he -would no longer think Deportment 
in a bad way. There are a good many other things 
girls .should reinemher if they wish to bo considered 
well-m,annered aiid welbbred. A very iinportant 
one is, look at the persqn you are addressing. , Don’t 
stare at him, which is quite different, birt look him 
politely, hilt squarely in the face. It is very often 
■shyneasithat makes young 'people fix their gaze on 
the floor or, the chair legs ; but try not to: be shy. 
Shyne® is better than overpo-wering cheek ; but 
there is. such a thing as being too shy. If any one : 
Speaks to.yoii, look at him when jmu answer, and do ' 
.appear -to take a reasonable interest in ivliat he : 
ds saying, : It : is most embarrassing to talk tb a 
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person whose wits are obviously wool-gathering, or 
who is looking out of the window. Ghildreh. should 
be taught to speak clearly and distinctly, and to 
answer at once when spoken to. So many people 
mumble and gurgle and grunt that it is almost im- 
possible to make out one word they say. Quite 
likely it is no loss; hut still you never know. 
Barents should see to it that their children’s throats, 
tongues, noses, and ears are all in proper working 
order, and that they neither have too many teeth, 
nor teeth in the wrong places. If children have 
nothing wrong, and yet , speak indistinctly and 
sloppily, then they should he firmly and strictly 
treated. It is maddening to any one who is a little 
deaf when people mumble into their chests. Hold 
your head up and speak out. Choose something in 
the way of a voice that is neither ‘ a horrible yell ’ 
like King Borrioborrioboo’s laugh, nor a little 
peepy- weepy whisper. If yon are good-hearted you 
will wish to please, and will appear to take an in- 


' telligent interest in what is said to you, even if you 
are bored. Manners, like everything else, mean 
. thinking of other people. Think all the time of 
yourself, and your manners will not be a success. 
Becau.se, you see, you are not Gentleman Turveydrop. 
He had magnificent manners, and yet never thought 
of any one hut himself. He was a colossal monu- 
ment of absolute selfishness. Lazy and selfish, yes ; 
. hut we must forgive him ; has he not given us infinite 
pleasure and infinite amusement? With all his 
faults I love him still. I sometimes dream of meet- 
ing him, of hearing him say with a killing glance 
and a low bow, ‘Distinguished by your presence.’ 
In my dreams he is always at Brighton, always 
Deportmentally passing the Pavilion, that abode of 
the First Gentleman in Europe, whose celebrated 
remarks w'hen he saw the Second Gentleman are so 
well known : ‘ Who is he ? Who the Devil is he ? 
Why don’t I know him? Why hasn’t he thirty 
thousand a year ? ’ 


CHAPTEH IX. 


T was sunset when they reached the 
little landing again, and the distant 
islands lay weltering like blots upon 
the gray water. A dark bank of 
clouds hung low upon the verge of 
the western sea, spireading an. inky 
shadow over the wide expmnse. The wind had 
shifted to the north-west, but hardly a ripple broke 
the oily heave of the water. 

Norma, who had foreseen some such change in 
the weather earlier , in the day, had prevailed tipion 
her father not to accompany them to the pier, fear- 
ing that the prospect might alarm him. As for 
herself, her venturesome spirit knew no qualms. 

‘ You ’ll gie the tiller to the Captain,’ was Donald’s 
peremptory greeting as they stepped aboard. ‘And 
just wrap yourself about in thae ile-skins and keep» 
as quiet as you can,’ he added. 

She laugliingly obeyed, nestling down at Gliris- 
topherls feet as he took command of the helm. 

‘ Steer me straight and true as I steered you,’ she 
murmured under her breath. 

‘ From shore to shore of the happy isles,’ was his 
rejoinder. 

: A shiver ran through her. ‘ Ah ! don’t say that,’ 
she cried; ‘it is unlucky even to mention your 
happiness here;’ : 

: A long keening , note of wind from out the black 
.bosom of the. west seemed to echo her warning, but 
, even now there was no perceptible .stirring of the 
water. Christopher 'laughed. , Norma could see his; 
gray eyes gleaming in the dusk. : There was ,a 
triumphant eonteinpt of .fate in his expression. A 
sudden glow of ecstasy rtished over her, ■ 

Oh, he had a knightly face, this lover of hers ! 
.How often had she not pictured him in her dreams 


clad all in sombre mail, his lady s badge upon his 
sleeve, riding forth to do battle for some strange, 
long-dead daughter of : beauty ! Theh a jealous 
shudder shook her. He. might so easily haye. beeti 
horn in those mediaeval times, .and have Hived and 
died without a thought of her, ;. The next instmit she 
was laughing at her own folly and blessing God that 
He had given her to live breath by breath with this 
man. How fast they seemed to be going— though 
there was scarcely a ripple under their counter— but 
of course Christopher was at the helm 1 A little 
nameless fear crept into her heart again. The day 
had slipped by so quickly, too. Was this the penalty 
of happines.s, that time should fly and be scarcely 
realised, when she, like many another, would have 
it linger and delay for her pleasure ? 

They would soon he home, and another golden 
day would have vanished into the past. Suddenly 
Donald’s voice roused her from her foolish dream, s. 
He was shouting directions to Christopher, and 
there was a new note in it that struck strangely on 
her ear. She started up and glanced around her. 
In that brief survey she noted three things! a 
broken line of water that was advancing steadily 
iipoii them from the open seaj and against which 
they seemed to he driven by some unseen, irresist- 
. ible force ; a lean, snake-like promontory : jutting 
but into the Sound ahead of them— the fag-eiid of 
Hist, famous for its deadly surrounding, of Sunken 
rocks ; aiid in the northern sky the tivinlde of a 
. solitary star that gleamed out for a second through 
the gray wraolo overhead. That was all ; hut it 
. needed lio more to reveal the truth to her practised 
-.eye.''' 

. ' . Owing to . sonie dire , miscalculation, they must 
have heen overtaken by the flood-tide; hence the 
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astonishing ease and rapidity of their course; and 
with the waves and wind contrary, the rudder was 
fast heooming useless, 

Nonna had often heard of boat.s so disabled in 
these perilous waters, but it Avas not easy to re- 
luembor an instance of one that had lived out the 
ordeal. But the star — more significant than the 
danger with which she had been brought suddenly 
face to face was that pale, cold emblem of the north, 
the star of her nativity — set in the steeple of the 
firmament, perchance to watch her die— rvliite, un- 
flinching as the courage which was her birthright. 
The bank of clouds in the Avest had lifted ; a cold 
splash of rain fell upon her face, and the Avild cry of 
a sea-bird beating up against the sipiaU came doAATi 
to her ears like a signal of distress. 

She lay A'ery still, saying nothing beoanse .she 
knoAv there Avas nothing to say. Both the men 
upon Avliom her life, humanly spoftking, depended 
Avere straining body and soul to meet the emergency. 
It Avas a time for action, not Avords. 

The roll of the incoming Avavea could now be 
felt, and as they met the SAvift force of the tide a 
cro.93 sea like a precipice aro.se, upon Avhich the 
Minnie floated helples.sly hither and thither Avith 
a sickening Avant of volition ; noAV SAvimg high on 
the crest of a smooth AA'all of Avater,, again sucked 
doAvn into a swirling vorte.v of darkness, yet 
always draAving nearer and nearer to the black 
Tarpeian reef ahead. 

Norma could not keep her eyes off it. There was 
a harbourage, she kneAv, on the other side ; if they 
Avere swept past it there Avas still a chance of 
safety, but the spindrift flew high over nuiny a 
sunken danger, and even if they escaped ground- 
ing, experience Avarned her that the Minnie’s 
timbers could not much longer sustain the shatter- 
ing impact of the Avaves. 

Yet: she was oalfn — hideou.sly calm, as it seemed to 
Ghfistopher. Now that there Avas nothing more to 
he done, , he longed for her to show a little fear — 
that he might, at least have the satisfaction of com- 
forting her. But some feeling of respect deeper 
even than his love kept him silent. It seemed to 
him in tliat nioment as if the girl Avas on trial to 
retrieve the lost honour of her family ; as if in this 
hour of naked peril a challenge had come to her, 


bidding her demonstrate to the death if need be 
that heroditaiy courage Avliich had received so mortal 
a.hloAV in the passing of the hast and youiige.st 
member of her race. 

Christopher kneAv nothing of the North Star or 
its influence ; he only saw the spectacle of a brave 
woman looking death in the face Avithout flinching, 
and the sight aAved him to silence. Suddenl 3 ', as if 
she had divined his thoughts, ,slie turned to him a,iid 
hid her face agaimst hh shoulder. In an in.stant hi.s 
leiidy arms Avere round her. 

. ‘It’s not that I’m afraid,’ she sobbed pagsioii- 
atelj'. ‘If it Avas only death I wouldn’t mind — 
hut it’s you. I do love j'ou so, and death is 
separation.’ 

Here Avas the cry of the human, and the hunum 
in Christoplier Avelcomed it savagely— exultantly. 
With the throhhings of eternitj^ .sounding louder 
and louder in his ears every minute, he clung to 
the last spasm of earthly joy he. Avas to feel, and for 
the time that remained all else Avas forgotten. The 
hungry sea, the .snarling Avind, the black, greedy 
rocks ahead, all Avere blotted out by the love that 
was stronger than death. Not a thought had they, in 
their young selfi,sh ecstasy, for their fellow-traveller 
seated solitary in the boAV — old Donald, ‘ Captain of 
the Fords,’ iioAv embarked Aipon Avhat threatened to 
be his last voyage. .But for himself Donald cared 
little. An almost divine decorum had made him 
turn his back upon the pair, and Avith roughened, 
toil-Avorn lingers jiressed hard over his eyes, he Avas 
praying, ‘ Dear Lord God, save them haith. Dinna 
spare one and tak’ the ither, nor spier for me. Lord. 
I’ve had my day, and a good day it’s been from 
dawn to dusk.’ ... 

Closer and closer the lovers strained together, 
and nearer to the breast of God dreAV the lonely 
Avayfarer in the bows. Suddenly, loud above the 
noise of the night, a cry rang out, ‘ Neil, Neil , 

Norma had torn herself from Christopher's arnis, 
and her Avhite, impassioned face was upturned to the 
sky above, Avhere a solitary star glimmered through 
the scudding darkness. In that instant the Minnie 
seemed to stand still, then her boAV'S rose high, and 
Avith a shudder. from stem to. stern she plimged down 
for the last time. 

{To bceonUnued,) ■: 


aOKSORIPTS OLB AND YOUNa. 

By M. BETH.iM-EDWABDiS. 


■ jpME time since I was leaAdhg. a 
country-house near Troyes in Cham- 
I pagne, Avhen .my hostess observed, 
I ‘I should liaA'e insisted On keeping 
1 you longer, hut for the ne.xt twenty-- 
eight days we shall he Avithput 
coachman and butler, both having to serAm. in the 
manceuAfres.i With a smile she added, ‘ The pair 
travel to Dijon by the same train as ypuiAself, and 


a substitute: Avill drive us to the .station, a man 
formerly i in- oiir employ. . I Avas much amused 
just how by. his request that he might retain his 
moustaeliei;.. he .should not like, he said, to have to 
take them off. Natvtrally, I humoured him.’ 

.It hiay; seem odd that .sumptuary, laAA's should 
exist in a republic. So it is, and as I .shall .show 
elsawhere, in many respects bur neighbours are far 
more aristocratic than ourselves. 
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I was awaited by a friend at Dijon ; so, finding 
tliat tliey could be of no use to me, the two. middle- 
aged consorixots took leave, looking anything hut 
elate, Both were married men, fathers of families, 
and ocouioying places of trust. This recurring in- 
terference with daily life, the indescribable, fatigues 
and discomforts of maiiaiuvi’es under a burning 
August sun, the physical and mental risks daily 
involved, might well sober their usually cheerful 
countenances. How many a man in bis prime and 
in splendid health sets off for his vingt-huit jours 
never to return alive ! Sunstrokei dysentery, acci- 
dents, excessive fatigue, exact an annual toll. Prom 
his majority until the attainment of his forty-fifth 
year, a Frenchman is subject to this quadrennial 
ordeal. 

' No one, indeed, who has not lived iu France and 
among French people can have the faintest idea 
of what conscription really means alike to the 
individual, the family, and the home. Nor do we 
hero fully realise the import of that fell term ‘armed 
peace.’ It may not be generally known that the 
bigh-stepper of the rich and the cart-horse of the 
poor in France are only up to a certain point the 
property of their owner. Every year poossessors of 
horses have to furnish the Ministry of War with a 
list of their animals, one and aU being liable to 
lequiSitiou in case of war. ludenmificatiou would 
he mhde, but what payment could compensate for 
the loss of much-prized favourites ? 

As I shall show farther on, even under the 
modified military code of the Third Eeimblic, the 
hlood-tax falls heaviest on those least able to bear 
it^namely, on the artisan, the peasant-farmer, and 
the labourer. Young men able to pass certain 
examinations are let off with one year’s service, the 
result being that a very small proportion indeed of 
the hettei'-off ranks spend three years in barracks. 
■Wliat twelve months of compulsory soldiering is 
like, in many cases hardshipjs being mitigated by 
easy circumstances, the following piages will make 
clear. . ; 

From the day of enrolment to that of his discharge 
the conscript finds himself a prisoner, the conviction 
being first brought , home to him by the matter of 
olothe.s. The enormous army stores, thousands- — 
nay, tens, hundreds, thousands of thousands— of 
k^pis, tunics, trousers, boots, warehoused in every 
garrison town are resorted to with due parsimony. 
,In Bvery. department of military administration the 
rule: is one of Strictest, the most rigid,, thrift. Thus 
•on. entering the barracks a conscriptis not' rigged out 
.'with a-new. uniform. He is often obliged to take a- 
p.redeoessor’s leavings,' pantaloons not being so much 
iftfi yolined. for the next, wearer. Hence the excessive 
supervisiou of dress, the punishments inflicted for 
grease-stains, a rent, or the loss of a button. 

Next; to the discomfort of ill-fitting, luisuitahle, 
possibly left-off clothes, is that of sleeping aocom- 
W.odatiOnr , ; : I^ the first night in; barracks, of ' .a 

youth not lusuriously but comfortably, or' we will 
Buy decently, brought up. He shares a huge, bare 


dormitory with fifty or more conscripts belonging 
to the lowest as well as the most favoured ranks of 
society. The pallet next bis own may be occupied 
by one of the unolassed, some rowdy or vagabond ; 
on the other side he may have a hard-working but 
coarse-mannered countryman. Absolute cleanliness 
is next to impossible in these military caravansaries ; 
in winter the men suffer from cold, in summer from 
heat, flies, fleas, and worse nuisances. Intense 
fatigue will at times fail to induce sleep under 
such circumstances. 

Next comes the question of diet. Such minute 
attention is paid to cookery by all classes in France 
that here, perhaps, the artisan and the xieivsant 
suffer hardly less than the dandy. ‘ A soldier can 
eat anything,’ once observed a gentleman-conscript 
to me. What he meant to say was not that he 
could always relish barrack fare, but that he could 
satisfy his hunger with the first dish put in his 
way. The gamelle, or mess partaken of after the 
manner of the loving-cup, was abolished some years 
since ; each man now has a plate or howl to himself. 
It is the monotony that tries the healthiest appetite, 
a perjretual round of stewed meat and vegetables, 
no wine being allowed except during the manceuvres. 

Blit the crowning privation is that of liberty. 
Unseemly clothes, crowded, malodorous, noisy 
sleeping-quarters, perpetual ragofit vyashed down 
with water from January to Deceniher, are baga- . 
telles compared to the sense of .inprM degradation, 
the fact of being reduced to an automaton. Let 
me here give a conscript’s own views' on,' the 
subject, the speaker, as I shall show later, having 
enjoyed many alleviations. 

‘Well,’ I began, ‘now, my dear Emile ’-rl bad 
known my informant from a boy — ‘ now that your 
garrison experiences are over, tell, me what you 
think of conscription. And what I should much 
like to know is this : was the probation harder or 
more bearable than you had been led to expect ? ’ 

‘Harder — much harder,’ was the unhesitating 
reply. ‘ No one except those wdio have gone 
through it has the remotest idea of what conscrqi- 
tioii is like. As I had j)assed certain examiiiatious- 
entitling me to a remission of two of the three 
years’ obligatory service, and as I had money at my 
disposal, I consider myself exceptionally favoured. 
For all that, harraok-life to a civilian is a hideous 
nightmare. There is no other name for it. You 
feel as if you were shut up in prison to the end 
of your days. Many, young men cannot stand the 
confinement, and run away. That is a desperate- 
step.: If they siieoeed in crossing the frontier they 
remain outlaws tiU they have passed their forty-, 
fifth year. If they are caught or return voluntarilyj, 
they are most probably drafted into wbat, is called 
the regiment of intractablesi and despatched to- 
Algeria. The treatment: they are there subjected to 
is often odious. - Gommanding. offloens are apt to be- 
come hard: and unsympathetic in spite of their . better 
nature. In the German army , matters are: much 
worse i here they are bad enough, goodness knows,’ 
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‘Thou yoiir experience is tliat coiiseription does 
not tend to make young men more patriotic, nor to 
imbue tliem with, the military spirit V 

‘Patriotic, indeed ! ’ lie replied, ‘ Oonscription, in- 
stead, turns them into Socialists and AimrcWste. The 
German army, as you know, reeks with Socialism, 
and there is plenty of it in our own. As to enforced 
military service inclining men to soldiering, on the 
contrary it makes them loathe ifc I, for one, am 
all for disarmament and arbitration. Nothing on 
earth, for instance, would ever induce me to witness 
a review. Outsider,! have no notion of the sufferings 
thereliy entailed on the men.’ 

‘ Anyhow, Simile, yon must liave learned a good 
deal during the past twelve months V I asked. 

My young friend’s answer was of the briefest, 
simply the word ‘Nothing.’ I .should here explain 
that he was no sybarite or victim of too soft bringing- 
up. An accomplished houseman, an excellent shot, 
a skilled fencer, accustomed to the life of a country 
gentleman, in his case the elementary training of a 
soldier would bo child’s-play and ph3'.sioal hard-ships 
■would be boi'ne philosophically. Yet it seemed 
strange that thefie experiences should have begun 
and ended with repugnance only, nothing being loft 
to ^recall with satisfaction. Wiat he had really 
foimd intolerable was the loss of individuality, the 
derogation of manhood, the extinguisher put upon 
all that makes life inspiriting and elevating. And 
again JSmile reverted to the deterioration of charac- 
ter brought about by militarism. 

‘I have heard,’ he said, ‘an officer rated by his 
general as if he had been a schoolboy, and in 
language unworthy of a gentleman. As to the con- 
scripts, thej' are sworn at, shaken, and half-stiipefled 
by, the , abuse of the drill-sergeants. Of cour.se 
they are not cuffed, buffeted, and kicked as in 
Germany— lio French officer is allowed to touch a 
nian nevertheless, eouscriptiou as a system is both 
brutalising and demoralising.’ Then he added as 
vvu strolled along tlie Gham25.s Elj'sfes on the day 
following his discharge, ‘ Am I really free? Have 
I Shaken oft’ the fell dream? I do not yet feel 

quite' sure.’ h ' 

On the subject of promiscuity my young friend 
spiokewithlessbitteTness.V.: 

‘ Poor felloivs 1 ’ : he said, alluding tb the im- 
pecunious of his brothers-in-arms. ‘How grateful 
they were when able to earn a few; francs by brush- 
ing my clothes or rendering any other little service! 
And one night in winter, when I ,liad a , bad fit of 
coughing, my nearest neighbour, a Breton peasant- 
lad, took the warm rug from his own bed, and 
without a word put it on niy own. These things 
one never forgets.’ : ■ 

■ It must be borne in mind that gentlelnen-cou- 
scripts can not only .obtain a remission of two, years’ , 
service by the passing of exaBimations | they can pi’o- ■ 
cure many indulgences in the way of food and wine:;; 
they are also allowed to- hire a comfbrtable rodrii'.v 
putside the barracks in which to spend leisure: 
Lours. Duriiig many months, for instance, . myi, 


young friend had such a lodging in a hotel, there 
enjoying the luxury of a bath, an arm-chair, books 
and iiewsjmiiers, afterwards dining at the restaurant. 
From the hours of G to 9 v.u. he wiis often at 
liberty. 

Not all conscriiits regard their probation in the 
sanie light. Young men of refined tastes naturally 
resent many things that would not shook a herds- 
man or carter. The cavalry regiment has often a 
fascination for city-bred youtlts, wbo-se only ex- 
perience of horsemanship has, perhaps, been a turn 
on the merTy-go-round. And many a strijiUng 
comes out of the ordeal sturdier, more of a man, 
than when he first shouldered a gun. But of all 
the conscripts . I have known, and several I have 
known very intimately, not one ever expressed any 
eiithusiasm for the system or regarded barrack-life 
as a school of p;itrioti.sm. 

Here a few words on the existing laws relating to 
conscription will not be inopportune. Irrespective 
of financial and material con.siderations, a modifi- 
cation is imxieratively called for by reasons of 
ef^uity. Two years’ service obligatory . on one and 
all will remove a grave injustice. As I have pointed 
out, rmder existing rules, whilst the artisan, the 
peasant, and the day-labourer give three be-st, years 
of their lives to their countiy, the wealthy and pro- 
fessional classes get off’ with one, certain contmefcial 
and literary examinations procuring the deduc- 
tion. WHli the rural and iiidiistrial classes such a 
privilege is unattainable ; hence, whilst young men 
compelled to work for a livelihood, and ofttimes the 
mainstay of a family, lose three years, those who 
could best afford such an interference with their 
. avocations sacrifice one only. Never by any chance 
do you hear of a young gentleman serving the entire 
term. A more equable, more democratic measure is 
neces.sary to the very existence of tlie Eepublic. 

‘Examinations have even been made : easier,’ 
writes M. Demolins in his work, A-t-on intA-St d : 
g'anparer dxipcnivoir f ‘ in order that a greater.nnmber 
of students may obtain the two years’: remission.’ 
Examiners have sons, and the paternal prevails over 
the military spirit. In ajppeai'anbe the military 
regulations of 1889 were framed on strictly, demo- 
cratic principles. As a , friend wrote to mo in 1800, 
himself being an officer retired on half-pay : ‘To 
sum nm the newylaw is as democratic as possible; 
the prmciple of equality htis beeh guaranteed.’ Had 
this good, friend lived a few yaars longer he would 
have' seeii, but too good reason to change his opinion. , 

Until 1872 .the organiisation of the French army 
was in, accordance hvith , that of 1832. Lots were 
drawn yearlyv fi® highest number entitling the 
. drawer to total exemption, the lowest to seven years’ 
service. Certain exceptions were made in the case 
of Pnly sons of widows, seminarists, professors, 
teachers pledged to tan ; years’ public service, and 
others. In all ca.se.! total exemption could be 
purchased, the agents transacting such substitutions 
being Oiilled vianliands d’/wmiwes (dealers in men). 
After the ; reverses of 1870-71 ipilitary organisation 



* 'Cliis is a inistaka ; it waa 29, the oelekratad gamWing- 
rooms in tlio I’alnia lEoyn! on tlie left-hand side of the 
CowdoTalois. 
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in France was reconstructed upon tlie Prussian 
system. Every Frenchman, with very few exceptions, 
then became a Soldier, his obligation being that of 
five years’ service and liability to be called up during 
the next fifteen years in case of war. Exem]rtion 
was still accorded in times of peace to elder or 
only sons of widows, seminarists, and Protestant 
theological students. Young men who had passed 
certain examinations could purchase, a four, years’ 
remission on payment of two thousand five hundred 
francs. These so-called vohmiaires cHun an formed 
a special class ; they might, indeed, be called the 
spoiled children of the army. They were subject 
to a modified treatment in barracks, which provoked 
jealousy and the nece-ssity for further reforms. 

The law of 1889 introduced, if not absolute, what 
at that time seemed the nearest approach possible 
to absolute eq^uality. Every French citizen is now 
liable to three years’ service, and to be called up for 


exercise or during war until bis forty-fifth year. 
No payment under any circumstances, whatever can 
secure a substitute, the exceptions being as follows ; 
young men under an engagement to serve ten years 
in educational or philanthropic institutions either 
in France or the colonies ; students who have passed 
the higher examinations in art, aeieiioe, or letters, 
who have received diplomas in national schools of 
agriculture and in technical schools, or who arc 
preparing for the Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish 
ministry ; lastly, a certain iiunAer of artisans selected 
by a jury of their respective departments, engravers, 
modellers, decorators, &c. In all these cases the 
three years’ service is reduced to one. 

Thus it will be seen that the proposed law— 
namely, an obligation of two years’ service on all 
citizens of age indiscriminately — is not only a matter 
of financial economy, it is a rectification of very 
grave abuses. 


CHAPTER IV. 


(INCE more we were en route. Sorry 
as we were to lose our colonel. Ids 
absence did not for long affect our 
spirits. Along the straight, poplar- 
lined, dusty roads we pursued our 
joyous march, every day bringing 
us nearer and nearer to Paris. How lovingly we 
gazed at the old lumbering vehicle that contained 
our wealth, and what care we took of it ! "What 
various estimates we formed of what it contained ! 
What day-dreams did it not inspire! Ah, the 
cMteauai en Mpugne we built 1 My reliquary, I 
reckoned, must be worth some thousands of francs, 

I thought of what a lovely necklace I would buy 
niy fiancee, and how pretty she would look with it 
on. I thought, too, how pleased my father would 
be with the antique silver candlesticks, and how 
well they would look in the old oak-panelled salU 
& manger our ohMeau. ^ Parhleu!’ laughingly 
exclaimed Largemont, his handsome young face 
beaming with delight, ‘won’t I break their con- 
founded, bank for them when I get to No. 20.’* 
And so it was with every one. They seemed already 
to: taste the splendid dinners at the Caf6 Foy and 
the ‘ Trois FiAres Provenceaux,’ But of all, I think 
: ,'P&re’ Midon, as we called the major,, was the most 
excited. .;He .wa3:a man of.abont fifty, but he looked 
mora The hair and moustache of the old tov4 
.were white, and. looked whiter from his rubicund 
ir countenance. I well remember, the evening of the 
. day.:-befoi’e. we reaehed Paris. We had finished 
dinueiv and the major had. had quite enough white . 
wine. * Mbs enf ants' be said, ‘ listen to me ; ’ and ho 


drew out the key of the carriage, tapped the table, 
and winked at it with bis gleaming little watery 
eyes. ‘This little article makes all the difference 
to me ; and when we get to Paris you shall all come* 
to my wedding.’ 

‘Your wedding!’ we exclaimed. ‘Weil, major, 
you are deep 1 We have never heard of this.. Is 
she young ; is she pretty ; is she rich ? ’ 

. ‘Well, I kept the news as a surprisefbr you.;' but 
don’t all talk at once and I wiU tell yoii. She is 
a young, rich, and pretty widow. Before I went 
to Spiain she said she would not marry me till I was 
a full colonel ; but,’ he added, looking lovingly at 
the key, ‘ when my little charmer sees the beautiful 
things I possess, and I teU her how much they are 
worth, I reckon that, as ladies sometimes do, she 
will alter her mind. Yes, you shall all come to 
the wedding, my boys.’ 

By four o’clock the next morning we were all in 
the saddle ; and when at last, as the sun was begin- 
ning to set, the towers of Notre Dame and St 
Sulpioe came in sight, truly our excitement knew 
no bounds. 

Now, if I were not telling a true story I would 
very much rather drop the curtain here ; but the 
truth must be told. Still, the details of our dis- 
comfiture are so unpleasant, so sickening, that I 
prefer to make them as short as possible. We had. 
no sooner :arrived at our destination than, with 
beating hearts, we surrounded the carriage, With 
feverish hands, old Midon broke the seal and nn- 
locked the door. For a moment he stood aghast, 
an oath broke: from his lips, his crimson counten- 
ance . assumed a purple hue, and his eyes nearly 
came out of his head ; in fact, I really thought he 
was going to have a fit, as well: he might, for-— the 
carriage was empty I Yes, tout d fait vide ! But 
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there ! I would rather not dwell on the scene that 
followed. If swearing and mutual reoriniiuations 
could have restored to u.s our property wo should 
have got it sure enough ; but, of oourso, iieitlier one 
nor the other was a bit of use. 

Little suspecting who was the cause of our 
trouble, in consternation we sent oil' a messenger 
poat-liEiste to Colonel Dolinier, as we thought in 
our inuoceuce that he ought to know the mis- 
fortune that had happened to u.s. The man re- 
turned in a few days with the intelligence that 
within an hour of our departure that arrant thief, 
who must have .spent the wliole night removing the 
valuables from our carriage to his own, had gone 
off in a westerly direction, and nothing more was 
known about him. His words, indeed, had come 
true when he said that he would probably never 
see U.S any more. 

Had it been possible we should have liked to 
keep the whole affair quiet ; but that simply 
was impo!3sible, and the news wa.s sooir all over 
Paris ; and we were so unmercifully chaffed that 
when marehiiig orders came, a month later, for us 
to start for the German frontier we were only too 
glad to take our departure. 

Seven years had passed away, and the regiment 
was quartered in Paris. I was now the senior 
major, and my brother-in-law, Largemont, was a 
captain. It was on a bright October day, and we 
two were sitting outside Tortoni’s when a stout, 
jovial man came hurrying along. Suddenly lie 
stopped, gazed fixedly at us for a moment, and 
their rushed towards us. ‘ Lallesan— Largemont,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ don’t you remember me ? ’ 

It was Pbdariiez. Of course we welcomed him 
warmly.' 

‘ Well, I am pleased to see you,’ he said. ‘Won’t 
the good colonel bo surprised ! ’ 

‘ The “ good ” colonel 1 ’ 

‘ Dolinier, I mean. I call him “ good ” because I 
should never have been able to marry my darling 
Eosita but for him.’ 

‘ The arrant scamp ! ’ muttered Largemont. ‘ Do 
you mean to say you have seen him? Hot in this 
country, I Will warrant.’ 

‘ Oh no ; in England. You surprise me by call- 
ing him a .scamp. But look here, I am in a great 
hurry. I have made my fortune. I have bought 
a lovely place in Toiiraine. I have come up to see 
iny notary, Eoyet. I am going to ask him to dine 
with me over there’ (pointing to the Cafd Anglais) 

‘ to-night, so I hope you two will be able to come. 

I have a great deal to tell you,’ 

We willingly agreed, and the next moment he 
was off 

In rattling .spirits, at the appointed hour vre 
found ourselves at the famous caf(S. Eoyet the , 
notary -was a good-looking, dapper little man witli , 
a white luonstaclie, a horn raconteur, brimming over 
with fun, though for .aU that he was a shrewd; ! 
man of business.: Tefours, the ‘Eocher de CaJicale,’ - ! 


and the ‘Trois Provenceaux’ all had their admir- 
ing clientele; hut I M'ould def)' any one of them to 
provide a liner dinner than we had that night. 
The chiinipague, too — 01ii.moine, .laeque.s.son (both 
famous brands in tho.se days), and Ruiuart— 'wa.s 
superb. That snug little cabinet pmikulkr an tlie 
entresol, overlooking the Place Favart, may have had 
in it many a lively party ; hut what wltli the little 
notary’s jokes, the wine, and our natural spirits, 
it never contained a merrier party than ours. 

Of course we wanted to know how Podarnez had 
made his fortune and how lie had met the colonel, 

‘Ho, no, mlos amigos’ he replied. ‘I will tell 
you about that later. Let us hear how you got on ; 
you must have made a grcmd coup at the monastery 
that morning.’ 

It was not likely that either Largemont or I 
cared to say much about the ‘grand coup,’ as he 
called it ; but we had eventually to narrate all that 
had taken place, and how we had been tricked. I 
have seen fellows laugh in my time ; hut never in 
all my life have I seen two men laugh as they did, 
especially when we came to the denouement and told 
them how we found the carriage empty. So con- 
tagious was their merriment that I could nob help 
joining in. 

‘ Oh, hmnhre ! I am glad I asked you two fellows 
to dinner,’ exclaimed the Spaniard as he wiped the 
tears from his eyes. ‘ This is the Ihiost joke I have 
heard for many a day. Sly dog that colonel ; he 
never told us anything about this. I thought he 
only had tlie pictures.’ 

‘ Is it likely that he would ? ’ replied Largemont, 
■rvith a sickly grin. ‘ Parhlcu I he ought to be in 
La Force.’ 

Unfortunately Largemont could not make him- 
self enter into the spirit of their merriment. Tlie 
more Podarnez and the notary laughed the less he 
liked it, and this only made them laugh the more. 

‘Let us hear how you got oil,’ he said irritahly j 
‘ perhaps we shall have something to laugh at too.’ 

‘Gorriente,’ replied the Spaniard, ‘I will begin, 
from the beginning ; but before I do so I will just 
order some 2Jorto wine. I learned to drink it in 
England. Have you over tasted it ?’ How, we had: 
had six bottles of champiagne, and for iny part I 
would quite as soon have gone without it; but a.s 
neither Largemont nor I had ever tasted that rvine, 
and as we did not wish to offend the good-natured 
fellow, we said we should like: to, and so he, ordered 
a couple of bottles, and uhooiiunonly good it rvaa, 
too. And then he began. 

. ‘ Ho sooner did we get into the monastery, while 
the soldiers were rushing hither and thither, than I 
and Ricardo : (and he knew his way about) went 
straight to the quarters of his step-imele the prior. 
The latter had only just risen. We were dressed, 
yon remember, a.s dragoons ; and he thought hi.s 
last hour had come, and trembled 'with fear. When, 
however, he recogni.sed us, and his guilty conscience 
smote him, he was so: beside hiniself with fright 
that; he thfew himself on the floor and begged for 
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mercy. Holding a pistol to Ixis head, Eioardo com- 
pelled him, to get up and write a letter to the 
mother-superior of the convent, ordering her to set 
Eosita free and give up all the papers . connected 
with his mother’s estate. The poor trembling 
wretch had hardly signed and sealed this, and had 
his hand on the paper, when Eioardo, drawing his 
lumajo, pinned the prior’s hand to the table. 

‘What a brute ! ’ we: exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, he is cruel, : is Eicardo,’ said Podarnez 
simply. ‘Thanlc heaven, Eosita is very different. 
She is very gentle, muy dmpdtico.' 

‘But what was the sense of running a knife 
through his hand I’ 

‘ Because Eicardo knew that the wily prior, as 
soon as we had gone, would probably otherwise have 
quickly written another letter, and sent off a mes- 
senger to countermand the one we had, and this man 
might have got to the convent before we did. Then 
Eicardo made him hand over all the necessary 
documents pertaining to the estates. To get these 
wa had to pass through some horrible dark cellars 
full of bats, and in one of them I saw a rack on 
which many a wretched Jew had been stretched. 
As I looked on this grim instrument, and thought 
of their shrieks, I can teU you I was glad to be in 
the open air again. 

: ‘Eioardo, had also made the prior give up a gold 
signet -ring he wore. Armed with this and the 
papers, we went straight off to the convent. Eosita 
was, liberated at once, the mother-superior gave ns 
all the documents we wanted, and Eosita and I 
were; married that very day. 

‘To carry out his mining scheme it was necessary 
that Eioardo should have ready-money, and he was 
obliged to sell his mother’s property for^ alas ! haE 
its value. We sailed from Lisbon, for Peru, and 
when :we got there Eicardo soon got on the trail. 
He boitght the land where he was certain there Avas 
, silver and lead, and ho found it. 

‘ In six years, we came back, he with: a million and 
: a half of pesetas, and I with a million. - We took 
the first ship we could get, which happened to be 
going to London. When we got to that city niy 
brother'.iii-law went off' to Paris to arrange for pur 
:, money being sent there ; but as Eosita was not well, 

: we remained in London. , And by a perfect chance we 
met G,olonel Dolinier and his wife, a very charming 
! young woman -with no end of money. 

was delighted to see me, but he took an early 
opportunity to draw me aside, and begged "me to , 
: say , nothiirg: about his nationality or about , the 
- monastei'y, for reasons that I will relate. . Of course 
1 promised not to do so, as I owed so much to hiin. 
Them is no need for me to teE you how some old,,, 
friend, a brother-officer of former days, frightened 
him out of his Avlts at Toulouse.’ 

‘Ho; we luiow all that,’ remarked Largemont 
dryly, 

‘ Well, after that he set off for England, and when 
he got thereshe pretended to, he a Spanish nobleman 
of very high descent. You need not laugh,’ added 


Podarnez, seeing the smile on our faces as we 
thought of the pork-butcher at Irim. ‘He had 
been ruined, he gave out, by the war in the Penin- 
sula, and was obliged to sell all his family heir- 
looms. It was not long before an English noble- 
man, a real connoisseur, gave him an enormous 
price for the pictures, &c. Then it 'was that he 
made the acquaintance of a Jew named Bernheim, 
This man, for a Jew art-dealer, was very honest. 
He had found by experience tliat it paid best on 
the whole to be so, and he would in the ordinary 
way he content with 300 or 400 per cent, profit. It 
was only when he saw the chance of making a really 
grand coup that the Jew allowed his scruples to get 
the better of him. He impressed upon Colonel 
Dolinier what a unique opportunity of doing more 
business he had ; for pictures that no one would look 
at if he, Bernheim, were to offer them, would be 
eagerly caught up when coming from a distressed 
Spanish nobleman. 

‘ Bernheim undertook to procure the pictures, and 
also various objects of art, if Dolinier w'ould sell 
them, and he promised to give the colonel 25 per 
cent, profit. Clever as the Jew might he, the 
colonel M’as quite as sharp. He saw at once that 
if he entered into the scheme he would have the 
whip-hand. 

‘“26 per cent. !” said Dolinier softly. “Ho, no, 
my oily friend ; I will ha’ve 50, qr none.” . 

‘“But I shall have to : find de mbney :fpr de 
pictures,” replied the other, aghast, 

‘“ That ’s your affair,” returned Dolinier:; and asEe 
would of course xoueive the money first, the J ew oqiild 
not help himseE, and had to .submit to hjs "terms. 

‘Telling his patrons that he was going back, to 
his native country to try and persiiade his relatives 
to part with some more of their priceless family 
heirlooms, Dolinier— who, hy-the-hy, called himself 
the Marquis Debadajo— discreetly retired into the 
country for a time, while Bernheim went off to 
Paris and Amsterdam. 

: ‘ In a few months the latter returned all agog with 
a fine stock (but not too many, for thab would have 
excited .suspicion) of Murillos, Eiberas, Velasquez, 
&o. ; and not only pictures, but also Toledo swords 
and a quantity of armour. The colonel had not 
much imagination, hut Bernheim had. One suit of 
armour, it appeared, belonged to Pedro the Gruel, 
another to Perdinand the husband of Isabella. In 
fact,: every article had a Mstory, Oxie of the VelasT 
qnez was only sold by the colonel’s brother, lihdor 

■ the greatest pressure and with intense regret, to 
furnish: the dowry of his poor but very beautiful 
daughter. , Dolinier, -who has more sense of humour 

■ than I gave: him credit for, roared with laughter 
asihe told me these touching and veracious details, :, 

:, ‘ By the sale, of these o5jejs:d’a}'t Dolinier had made 
a large fortune, enough: to last him the rest of his 
: days. ; lie went to a fashionable Avatering-plaoe called 
•Bath,:and , as , a: Spanish : nobleman who h^ 

■ Ayith the English in :■ tlie Eeninsifla he: -vvas, welt 
xeoeiyed.: : 'His:mannefs, aa.ybitknow, were brusque:; 
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Tjiit the men rather liked that— they called it “sol- 
dierly bluntuess ; ” and ho was such a born liar, 
and so handsome, that he soon became a great 
favourite with the 'vromen, and )jeing able to pick 
and choose, he selected, after due deliberation, a very 
rich and charming young widow. 

‘ He is quite infatuated with England and English 
ways, and all his children are brought up iix the 
most English manner. Eosita and I had a very 
pleasant time down at his chateau in the country. 

‘ Tlie colonel is very popular among his neighbours. 
He rides well ; he hunts the fox— a deuced dangerous 
and silly way of spending the time, it seems to me, 
and very poor sport compared to our boar-hunting 
in Audalu.sia ; he shoots and swears and drinks. I 
have soon him drink three bottles at a sitting of 
this very porta wine we are drinking now. He 
taught me to drink it, but I shall never he able to 
take as much as he can. In a word, he is wliat he 
wishes to bo, quite what they call over there a 
“ country, squire,” He told me that he is so pleased 
with his adopted country that he will never go to 
France again.’ 


‘No, the .scamp ! he had better not come over 
hex’e,’ remarked Largemont curtly. 

‘ Has he got any Murillos ? ’ I asked. 

‘ No,’ replied the Spaniard ; ‘ but lie has got a 
Yelasquez. He bad sold it to a man who, somehow 
or other, after a time had some misgivings as to its 
origin, and he made him take it back. Dolinier, 
of course, was very indignant at bis word being 
doubted, aud was inclined to call him out ; hut he 
thought better of it, for if a fuss had been made 
he -might have had some more throivn on Ixis 
hands. 

‘This masterpiece of Velasquez now hangs in the 
fine old hall of the chateau, and is greatly admired ; 
for,’ added Podarnez in conclusion, ‘I heard tlie 
colonel teU some of his friends one day, in a sad 
ixnd chastened tone, that in all his misfortunes, in 
his most distressful days, he never could bring him- 
self to part with that particular piotiire, in spite of 
the splendid offer, s he had had for it, as it was the 
portrait of one of the very noblest of his famous 
and illustrious ancestors.’ 



GENTLEME N-I N-W A I T I N G. 

Bv A Retired Lady-in-Waiting. 


IS^^TRANGE as it may sound to some 


unsophisticated ears, there are more 
enviable persons existing in this 
world than courtiers. We know, or 
by this time we ought to have 
learned, that all is nob gold that 
glitters. Even the dazzling beams which our 
picturesque imagiixatioix causes us to see descend- 
ing from , all royal nuclei upon those who may 
liappeii to stand beneath do not always shower 
unmitigated delights uixon the recipients of their 
bountiful effulgence. , 

If our country cousins were asked to describe an 
‘ equerry-ixx- waiting ’ they would probably launch 
out as follows : ‘ He is a very gorgeoinsly uniformed 
personage, Avho basks throughout life in royal 
smile,?, is paid a great deaP for the little he has to 
do, and is an altogether to be envied iiidiViduaL’ 

Needless to say, this description does not cpiite 
accurately sum up the natural history of the man 
ill question. A , courtier is born, not bred. He 
must start his cafeer backed up by certain inherent 
qualillcations which ate: absolutely essential to his 
success at Court. ,: As a rule he is a man of good 
but not necessarily illustrious family. There: is; 
not the least necessity for an eqxierry to be faihoua 
'in any way save one : he must have a positive 
genius for patience aild conciliation. 

The practice of rewarding merit by a place at , 
Court died out to a great extent at the deatlx .of 
Prince Albert, though in foreign Ooiirls the habit:,, 
is still more or lass adhered to. I’ossibly it was: 
found that those who were capable, of brilliant:, 


acliievemont were ill content with the monotony 
of comparative servitude; and, again, the man 
who can square a circle may not always succeed 
in rounding off! the awkward corners of a social 
square. 

Tlie duties of an ‘ equerry-iix- waiting,’ put as , 
concisely as possible, are : to make his rD3'al 
master’s life as smooth and easy as po.$siblQ ; to be 
discreetly sympathetic with him in sorrow and 
in joy ; to save him, so far as it is hiunanly; pos- 
sible, from the trouble of thhildng for himself j tq: 
know, and have committed to memory, the charac- 
teristics and family history of all persons who are 
worth the notice or friendship of the royal patron ; 
to have I'eady at finger-tips the truth of all acandals 
and gossip in the elect circle , in which lie xnoves ; 
and to be, in a quiet and gentleittanly , maanei‘, 
surju-ised at nothing, - 

The equerry must he prompt and , punctual to 
the moment; he must be endowed, with presence : 
of niind and ample self-control ; he nuist look 
xxpon his identity ;as entirely uierged in his offioe. 
To he a first-rate horseman is a necessity ; tp be able 
to hold his peace aiid at the same thne bpAliplo- 
matioally pkstie, to ithe blandisliineuts offered from 
.xyithout is also giul hoti. When abroad with 
his master, he arranges all railway journeys, hotel 
tariffs, &c., ; for li royalty never permits himself to 
be. ‘ kotowed ’ to , and mvihdled in the same breath, 
as does the xinsOphiStioated miilti-millionaire. The 
prices : paid, are those strictly in accordanco with 
market vahxe, with a small surplus thrown in to 
: piitweigh :tho several disadvantages of entprtaihing 
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royalty: siioli as the number of rooms, engaged, 
but not paying tlieir fully oeoiipied pirices ; extra 
attendance ; enforced privacy .; a very superior 
chef ; aiid several other small details which inarch 
inseparably with a royal progress, penalties levied- 
on royal heads which are never expected to produce 
their eipiivalent in added pleasures. 

The typical ecpierry is rarely married. As a 
matter of fact, his duties as a courtier swamp all 
natural instincts towards domesticity. The unrest 
of a Sovereign’s existence reflects downwards upon , 
his subordinates. The peculiar traits of character, 
the self-contrbl, which have to be so sedulously 
cultivated to retain so dazzling a perch on the social 
ladder, leave little energy or leisure to look round 
upon the natural fields of manly enterprise in life. 
The cramping process is too severe to permit of 
the human instincts to bud and blossom iu their 
accustomed Ways, Should the equerry branch out 
into the bypaths of matrimony, his wife is his 
wife merely by hearsay ; she has no position at 
Court, and to her husband’s master owns no indi- 
viduality. As the head-coachman’s wife is asked to 
a Christmas feast, so is she bidden, on rare occasions, 
to a royal banquet. She must always recollect that 
her husband is hut the servant of the king. 

Health and strength are essential to the equerry, 
for. never must he , present himself under august 
eyes as either out of temper or afflicted with the 
ordinary ills which the flesh is heir to. To him, 
also, night must be as day. He must be a good 
card-player and reader aloud, and an agreeable con- 
versationalist, No doubt flattery is everywhere 
serviceable ; but the equerry must recollect that so 
many different samples of the art are served up 
daily at the royal table that a certain discrimina- 
tion aiideonnoisseur.ship, if the word may be coined, 
has now been arrived at by the royal taster ; the 
coiirae and gross type is at once detected ; only the 
delicately flavoured and discreetly liqueured brand 
Will , now, pa.ss muster, A cryptic stroking down 
which veils a simulated independence, a souppou 
,Bf acquiescence, judiciously blended with a subtle 
appreciation and, delicate wit, will tUt the goblet. 
It is a refined, and diflficult art, this pandering to 
princes, for they are very human, and may at any 
, moment turn round upon their .sycophants. To be 
proved no sycophant hut a friend is the art of the 
; equerry. There is no dissembling the fact that a 
, ‘ gentleman-imwaiting ’ is, or ought to be, a humble 
imitator and reflector. Common respect due to 
royalty ought to; prompt this virtue in the most, 
'obdurate. In the matter of dress the equerry must 
he as the wild-rose to the garden variety : of the 
’.same species and colour, yet of humbler pretensions. 
In the matter of opiinions he must : be the judicious 
echo of his master. 

Should an equerry be pos.sessed of property, he 
niust be willing to place it at his master’s disposal. 

: .Huring years . when some great Court event, .such as 
a, coronation . or, a, jubilee, takes place, the equerry, 
hehe possessed of a lordly pleasure-house, is expected 


to lend it to any foreign royalties who cannot find 
accommodation in the palaces. Should that property 
consist of a veritable museum of art and literature, 
he must be willing to offer it up on the steps of the 
. throne, to be used in any fashion by any barbaric 
monarch who may announce Ms august intention 
of tiirning that particular spot in England into a 
slaughtei'-house. To repair the damage done by a 
Shall or a Shazadab may run into a matter of 
several hundred pounds, the devastation of foreign 
servants may create irreparable damage, all of 
which must be borne by the owner with a 
Christian resignation and a cheerful compliance 
with what must be treated as natural results. 

The equerry accompanies his master on all visits 
which happen to fall clue during his three months’ 
consecutive ‘ wait.’ He arranges with the prospec- 
tive hostess all details as to guests and the, engage- 
ments which his master agrees to fulfil during his 
stay. Should shooting be one of the royal person- 
age’s pleasures, the equerry must he a good shot, yet 
always careful not to shoot his master's bird nor 
yet exceed him in the number of the slaughtered. 
At the same time, a big bag being the main object 
nowadays, tlie equerry must furnish forth his full 
quota, or possibly some slight unpleasantness might 
follow. 

At all Court functions the gentleman-in- waiting 
must stand hour after hour without; betraying the 
fact that he is pining for a cigarette dr a; drink, 
or even forty whiles. To look bored Would bd aii 
offence against Mshigboffi.ee. He must pretend, io: 
feel ecpially happy and oomfortahle : ■whether stand- 
ing bareheaded in a violent dranght or under a 
burning sun. Like his master, the equerry must 
wear out innumerable hats. 

Under some circumstances the life of an ecpierry, 
is one of constant anxiety and dread. Some royal 
masters lead their attendants a pretty dance, 
especially if they he young and frisky. To he 
answerable to a king or emperor, as the case may 
he, for the good behaviour of an heir-apparent does 
not conduce to tranquillity of mind. The pcior 
equerry’s very life is no longer his own, and he is, 
hy night and by day, a prey to agonised fears and 
multitudinous suspicions and apprehensions. Every 
pretty face that is met with is looked at with dis- 
trust and dread ; every clever, witty woman is the 
equerry’s sworn foe. The female sex has become 
his noire. To inculcate and implant in his : 
master’s mind the beauties and fascinations, real or 
supposititious, of the chosen future bride is ever his 
daily round. To disparage all other members of 
the fair sex is his common task. 

: It has been said; that an equerry must not look 
bored, yet a casual: scrutiny of the faces of those 
;who have been long in office betrays the fact: that 
nature, after all, asserts her power over artificiality, 

■ however hard ! the striving may be; to ciremhyent 
her. One of tbe most surprising facts regarding 
royal persons is .that apparently they; never tiro 
of the one particular, set Who vsurroiind theni': at; 
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liome, and wliom they ask to meet them abroad. 
Royalties clioo.so if horn they ifill reweive and whom 
they will meet. Possibly their attendants are of a 
more unstable mind, and weary of the same old 
faces which thej' once knew young. Hence the 
jaded, weary look so often observalde as a settled 
jna.sk on the coimteiiance of the courtier. 


His path through life may he .strewn with rose;?, 
hut they have their thorn.s. Ko fool can liopo 6> 
turn himself into iui ufiuerry, though history telia 
n.s knaves have found it a very profitahle trade. 
The recompen.se for all hi.s little hanlsliip.s resolvtS 
itself into a small salary, the envy of lii,s acquaint- 
ances, and the jjatronage of the Crown. 


THE MONTH: SOIENOE AND ARTS. 


WBATHEK F0H15CAST.S. 

T is only within the pa.st few decades 
that any serious attention has been 
paid to the possibility of forecasting 
the state of the weather uxion 
soientilio line.s. Before the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraidi, by 
which simultaneous reports regarding the stfite of 
the barometer in various widelj' separated places 
are now daily received in London, all attempts to 
foretell coming weather phenomena were little more 
than guesswork, ai3.si.sted by such appearances as 
the eye could discern. No one pretends that the 
daily foreciusts as x>ub]i.shed in the various news- 
papers are infallible, but if any one cares to com- 
pare promise with performance he will find that 
they are right about eight time.s out of ten. The 
meteorologist has always contended that owing to 
our insiflar position he is terribly handicajjped in 
the work of previ.sion. For the changes in the 
weather come along from the west, and to the west 
of these iislands of ours, on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, no telegrapih stations can be maintained. 
But now, owing to the pos.sibility of conveying 
wireless messages from ship to .ship and from ship 
to shore, a new era begins. The Loudon Daily 
Tidegraph, by arrangement with the Marconi Com- 
pany and the Atlantic steamship companies, 
has arranged : to j)ul)li.sh every day reports from 
mid-Atlantic a.s to the state of the barometer 
and thermometer, kind of weather, force of wind, 
and state of sea. It is^ believed that by means of 
the.se data coming .storms c^n be foretold with a 
certainty never before possible. 

THE BBITISH ASSOOIATION. ; 

Forty- two years have pas, sed since the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science met at 
Gambridge, and it is a mo.st interesting and instruc- 
tive exercise to recall the great advances which have 
been made by science during those four decades. 
Much might he learned by contrasting the nieeting 
of 1862 , with that which has recently closed, : and 
doubtless there will he found writer-S who \yill take ■ 
the opportunity of comparing the ‘prbdeedings’ of 
the two meetings. Liquid and solid ■ air and ' . 
hydrogen ivere, of course, unknown, and the, text- .; 
hooks stiU described what they named ‘the;, 
permanent gases.’ The spectroscope was hardly. 


regarded as anything beyond an optical curiosity. 
Bacteria w'ore unknown, and antiseptic surgery as 
we know it now quite undreamt of. But it is 
perliaijs in the world of electricity that the most 
wonderful advances have been made. The iieviod 
named covers the birth of the dynamo machine, 
with all its pos.sibilities of electrical locomotion and 
the transfer of power from ijiace to place. It has 
seen electric illumination established, and has given 
us the telephone. And the crowning triumpli is 
found In the di.scovery of wireless telegraphy. All 
branches of science have .since the year 1862 been 
.sedulously cared for by tlieir several professors, and 
many of nature’s secrets have been divulged. The 
mooting of the British A.ssooiation giveAa valuable 
summary of the world’.? work for the past twelve 
months; and this year’s congress in the university 
town invites coni23.arison between the iJresent tinje 
and that which ha.s long passed. 

FIRES ON SEIFBOARD, 

In a valuable article published in the new financial 
supplement of the Tinm on fires which occur on 
ships in iiort, there are some valuable hints given 
as to the best method of extinction of such .fires. 
It is pointed out that the prinoiisal loss wlueh 
accrues to the owners is not from fire, but from 
damage to goods through water and inud. Taking 
into consideration that in a large ship can be jiacked 
the contents of two thousand railway , trucks, it is 
not extravagant to comiJare a fire on board to n 
street alight. But owing to the solid method of 
stowage and the power of excluding air from the 
hold of a shqj, a fire should not he difficult to deal 
with. All that is neoes-saTy when a fire Ocenre i.s 
to close the hold affected, and to flood the place 
with an inert gas. , There are many lire-BXtmgni.sh- 
ing devices which depend for tjieir efficiency upon 
the liberation of such a gas, and the aiJjjlication of 
the same principle by a fixed apparatus sbould not 
be difficult. , In the article referred to the case of 
the steamer, Painnwi is cited. This vessel, bound 
for. New Zealand, put into the Cape on fire in 
September 1898. ,,: In order to put out .the fire the 
ship .Was almost filled with water, : with the re.snlt 
that it nearly caiBized. The water damage in this 
case amounted ; to nearly, twenty-four thonauid 
pounds, with nearly ten thonisand pounds of inci- 
dental charges. .Such lc)s.ses are by no means; 
' niicommon, and shipowners would do well to con- 
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sider whether it would not he better to ^ make 
permanent provision for liberating into their holds 
an innocuous gas rather than rim the risk of 
destructive fire and water. 

BATTLE WOUNDS. 

In.spector-General Suzuki, of the Japanese Im- 
perial Navy, has contributed to the British Medical 
Journal some interesting notes upon the hurts 
received by his countrymen, in the earlier afcages 
of the present war. From the nature of many 
of the wounds, which he carefully classifies, he 
assumes that the Eussian explosives are not very 
powerful, and he states that many of their shells 
failed to explode. It has often been remarked that 
in the: excitement of the battle a man is perhaps 
serioitsly wounded without being aware of it him- 
self. The writer instances several cases of this 
kind which came under his personal notice on ship- 
board. In one of these, a sailor whose back had 
been badly lacerated, who had a serious mjury 
above the right elbow, and who also had wounds on 
the thigh, leg, and arm, on the left temple, and the 
right cheek and jaw, helped his fellows to.laiuich 
a boat and pulled an oar in it for about an hour. 
This man, we are told, did not feel much pain when 
he was subsequently picked up with his companions 
by a Japanese torpedoAoat.. The Inspector-General 
recommends that sailors should don clean clothes 
before going into action, for there is so much 
risk of pieces of cloth being carried into wounds 
by fragments of shell. He also suggests that the 
men shoiild wear masks and jackets of special 
material as a protection from fragments of shell 
: and from splinters. 

■ A NEW BOAT. 

Mr James Taylor, a naval architect of New York, 
has designed a boat which is propelled upon new 
lines ; and he ifl said to hold the opinion that it 
will, in the matter of speed, beat all the: turbines. 
For about two-thirds of the length of the vessel 
there is a tube, open at both ends, between the keel 
and the bottom of the boat. In this longitudinal 
titimel there are four propellers on a shaft which 
oocripies the centre of the tube. It is believed that 
by this means the energy of the propellers will be 
concentrated in one direction, instead of being dis- 
sipatedi oh all sides, as in the case of. the ordinary 
pattern of screw vessel. An experimental boat has 
been: built to test the system, and the result of 
the trials ivill be looked forward to with interest. , 
If ::we, are not mistaken,: the principle of enclos- 
ing; a, ship’s: iwopeller has been the subject of 
previous experiments. 

, BENEFICENT OBCtANISMS. 

Although the word microbe carries with it the 
idea of something undesirable, it is weU known 
that : these : ; inioro3copic, organisms are a necessary - 
part of all natural processes, and that without them 
the higher forms of life would he impassible. An 


interesting series of experiments hearing upon thi.g 
subject ha.5 recently been conducted by Dr Charrin, 
who has oommnnioated the results to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. The subjects of the experi- 
ments were rabbits, and the intention was to 
ascertain the value of food ■which had been sterilised. 
The animals fed upon vegetables which had been 
freed from all bacterial life by the most careful 
treatment soon died from enteric affections due 
to non-assimilation of their doctored food. But 
another group of rabbits fed upon vegetables 
which had been sterilised, but afterwards purpo.sely 
impregnated with a broth in which bacteria had 
been artificially cultivated, not only lived, but be- 
came fat under this treatment. The inference is 
that there are certain bacilli which are indispensable 
to the digestive functions, and that in sterilising 
food we may be causing more mischief than if 
we left it alone. 

STBEILISATION OF MILK. 

In view of the results of the experiments just 
described, are we doing right in our efforts to 
sterilise milk ? The subject is one of .such vital 
importance that it might reasonably be incpiired 
into by a special commission. Sterilised milk is 
now obtainable commercially, and: is .produced by 
heating the milk in closed vessels for a, definite 
time, after which the fluid is carefully bottled- . We; 
cannot, unfortunately, kill the germs ::by heht with- 
out at the same time depriving the niilli; of Some, 
of its value as a food. This objection is renioyed 
by the electrical method of sterilisation wbiich has 
been adopted in Brussels by Messrs Guarini and 
Samarini. By means of a powerful alternating 
current, the germs in the milk are , quickly de- 
stroyed, whilst in other ways the fluid is unaltered. 
It would be interesting to, see how calves would 
thrive upo-a this electrically treated milk, and 
possibly experiments in tliis direction may be tried. 
Most persons will be inclined to prefer that the 
milk which they consume should come direct from 
a dairy where cleanliness is enforced, and without 
any tampering, electrical or otherwise. 

ELEOTKIOAL DANGERS. 

Many lives have been lost both in this and other 
countries through accidental contact with wires; 
carrying electric currents. An nnusnal fall of snow, 
the ocGiirrenoe of a conflagration, or some other cause 
has brought down, the overhead wires of a tram-line, 
and horses and human beings have been: killed as 
surely as if they had been , struck by lightning. 
Many tramway lines are now laid on the con- 
duit system, and such terrible occurrences are ob- 
viated j and, we may regard the various: 'tubes’ as 
being free from risk. But , now that railway 
companies are adopting electricity as a motive- ; 
power, and are using a 'live’ rail on the level: of 
the , groundj some protection to life is necessary, 
especially when' the line traverses a populous dis- 
triot. Already, when the electric system is quite 
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in its infancy, soma nnfortunate trespassers have 
teen electrocuted by coming into contact with the 
rail ; and although they were doubtless brealcing 
the law, their trespass should not merit the death- 
penalty. There should be no difficidty in so iso- 
lating the live rail that death from accidental 
contact with it should he impossible. 

ELECTlirC POWER. 

Only those who are in touch with our manu- 
facturing industries realise to what an enormous 
extent the steam-engine is being supplanted by the 
electric motor. In most modern factories fixed 
wires usurp the place of pulleys and belts, and the 
steam-engine, with its necessary boiler and furnace, 
is no longer to he found. In order to educate the 
public concerning this new advance, an exhibition 
is presently to be held at Shoreditch, London, by 
the municipal authorities, which will demonstrate 
the way in which electricity can he applied to a 
large variety of different trades. Shoi'editch is 
essentially a working district, in which furniture 
and all kinds of requisites are made, not alwaj's in 
factories, but largely in the home.s of the people. 
We can imagine how important to these humble 
artisans must be a motor supplied with energy at a 
cheap rate from the public mains, which can be 
made to work the machine and tools employed 
in such industries as hoxmaking, turning of all 
kinds, printing, glass-bevelling, bootmaking, sewing- 
machines, wood-carving, and half a hundred other 
trades. The knowledge that such things are possible 
can easily be gleaned from the technical journals ; 
but those most concerned have little opportunity 
for gaining information in that way ; and, after all, 
actual demonstration is far more convincing to them. 
The proposed exhibition will probably be the pioneer 
of many others throughout the country. 

PHTSIOAi DETERIORATION. 

The recent report of the committee which was 
appointed to inquire into this important .subject is 
a very interesting and instructive one, and we trust 
that it will not, like too many documents of the 
same character, hb pigeon-holed and forgotten. Wc 
are glad to learn that there is no evidence to support 
the belief held by many that there is any general 
or widespread physical deterioration among the 
British people ; but at the same tiine the committee 
have to confess that they had no trustworthy data 
for comparison between to-day and yesterday. They 
recommend the establishment of a complete system 
of weighing and measuring, so that in future inquiries 
of this nature the , difficulty mentioned shall not. 
recur. There are numerous other recommendations 
which are worthy of attention. - Of course the abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants comes under their bondemna-, 
tion, and we need hardly he told that it is one, of 
the most fruitful causes of physical deterioratioh. 
That drinking habits are on the increase among, 
women of the working classes is a terrible thing for 
coming generations. It is asserted that children 


who are born healthy, and who have declined by 
reason of imsuffloient food or insanitary snrrounding.s, 
will soon recover their health when these unfavour- 
able conditions are removed. It is one thing for a 
committee to make recommendations, and another 
to get their suggestions acted upon. It is quite 
certain that in the past insanitary houses and other 
abuses have been permitted to continue by the 
apathy of local authorities and the pressure brought 
to bear upon sucli bodies by vested interests. 

ANTHRA.X. 

Anthrax, or wool-sorters’ disease, as it used to be 
called, is one of those terrible ailments communicable 
from the lower animals to man, and is vary often 
of a fatal character. The loss of life among sheep 
and cattle from anthrax was enormous before Pasteur 
showed the means of combating the disease ; but its 
occurrence among persons who have to handle goods 
in which may lurk its germs is not infrequent. The 
latest victim was employed at a wool-warehouse in 
Liverpool, and Dr Legge, of the Home Office, who 
was present at the inquest, holds out hope that 
an efficient remedy for such cases has been dis- 
covered. This is a serum prepared by Pro.feasor 
Sclavo, of Sienna, Italy. In one hundred and sixty 
cases of anthrax occurring in various parts of that 
country in a certain period, the percentage of deaths 
has, by use of the serum, been reduced to 6— as 
compared with the 26 per cent, of fatal cases 
which have occurred in Britain during the past 
five years. The remedy may be oomi^ared in ila 
nature to the antitoxine which has proved so 
valuable in cases of diphtheria. It will doubtless 
receive a fair trial by our medical authorities. ,, 

THE riONEEE OP SANITATION. 

More than fifty years ago a report was pub- 
lished On the Sanitaru Condition of the :Gity of \ 
London, by Mr John Simon, then medical officer Of . 
health to the city. At that time London had had a 
terrible Avarning of the consequences of, negleoting 
sanitary laws in an outbreak of cholera, and Simon; 
was one of the few who had the prescience to see 
the danger of letting things rest as they were. In 
this report he wrote thus : ‘The frightful pheno-, 
menon of a periodic pestilence belongs only, to 
defective sanitary arrangements.’ i Happily his 
warnings ivere not allowed to , pass unheeded, and 
Avhen he discoursed on the evils of defective drain- 
age, intramural, burials, imliealthy trades, bad I'en- 
tUatioh, and the other .faults of our social system, 
he found listeners Who were not unwilling to act 
upon his admonitions. All honour, then, to the 
memory of Sir John Simon, who has; but recently 
passed .away from among us. Tor the past thirty 
years lm life .was spent in the privacy of : his home, 
and to, the present generation he was therefore all 
hut unknown. But the name of one who did sb. 
much as' the pioneer of sanitation, and who proved 
'to demohstratioh that by adopting certain ineasufes 
The death-rate of a large city could ha reduced; by 
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a liot-water pan, asbestos , toastmaking tray, egg- 
poacher, and casserole. Cookery and eating are high 
arts as yet hot too well understood hence even Mr 
Schloesser’s hints are welcome. . The author is far 
from being a vegetarian, yet he ju-stly condemns 
the general ignorance of vegetable cookery. We are 
good at roast and chops and a few other things ; 
but -the average British cook has hut one idea with 
vegetables : to cook them with soda, thus destroy- 
ing their health-giving properties. Nothing' more 
terrible or depressing can Ibe imagined, says Mr, 
Schloesser, than the usual slab of wet cabbage 
doled out in London restaurants. ‘ Vegetables need 
the kindliest care, the most delicate handling, the 
mo.st knowledgeable treatment, else they become 
mere parodies of their better selves.’ We are told 
of the Italian preparation, s of Tagliatelli and Eavioli, 
‘a dinner in one course.’ This, it seeiM, if badly 
cooked, may he described by omitting a letter in 
the last word of the last sentence. We have such 
gems of wisdom quoted as, ‘Never eat your soup; 
always swallow it whole;’ ‘There is only one 
kind of egg.’ The connection betweeji excellence 
of brain-power and a fish-diet is, we believe, an 
exploded idea. Here is a story, however, in that 
connection : A visitor at a Devonshire fishing- 
village asked the parson what was the chief diet 
of the villagers. ^Fisli mostly,’ said the vicar. 

‘ But I thought fish was a brain-food, and: these are 
the most unintelligent folk I ever saw,’ .said the 
touri.st. ‘Well,’ said the parson,’ ‘ju.3t think what 
thej’- would look like if they didn’t eat fish'! ’: ! #e 
are all more or less influenced by good; and had , 
cookery, and by the kind of food , we; eat. 


A readable and delightful book, 27ic CuU of the 
Gliafing-Dish, . has been written by Mr Frank 
: Schloesser, ; and published by Gay & Bird. The 
mottoes for the hook are from Eusldn and the 
Ettrick: Shepherd. To Eusldn good' cookery meant 
that you give every one something nice to eat, 
and the Ettriok She 2 jherd— surely this time the 
creation of the; brain of John Wilson in the Nodes 
—makes evei'y person on this planet prefer eating 
and drinking to all other pleasures of body or, soul. 
This' is a materialistic exaggeration, with more 
truth in it, however, than most folks might allow. 
Mr Schloesser tells us that in nine households out 
of ten , in the middle and upper classes the fare, 
though well-intentioned in design, is deadly in 
execution, with a total absence of care and taste, 
if that is so, what of some working-class homes 
where ignorance and ineffloienoy hold sway ? Mr 
Schloesser, sings, or almost chants, the praises of 
the, chaflng-dish, which is put forward as a light 
and usef id household adj uiict worthy the attention 
of bachelors, young couples coming home late who 
wish a hot supper, yachtsmen, shooting -parties, 

; fitpvalids, and night- workers. It is not a now 
: ; invention, neither is it an American one, and bears 
; the same :, relation to kitchen cookery that the 
„ I delightful art of fencing does to that of the broad- 
lavvord. , , It is, in short, a handy thing to have about, 
r : the house ;, as handy as the average kitchen-range 
, ' is cumbersome and extravagant. Eecipes are given 
V; ; ;foi. :sonps, fishy and fowl; vegetables and salads, eggs 
; land ;8avouries, sauces and sweets. The chafing-dish 
i article on a wronghturon stand, 

. . with fa .simple spirit-lamp. . This Mr Schloesser 
; bought at, Harrod’s Stores; for twelve shilEngs and 
: .ninepence; ; There are : various accessories,; such as 


THE HATE TO TISTERDAY. 


I .KNOW there must he euoh a gate, 

The Fairies told me so ; , 

A gate where all folhe can go back 
To the joys they used to know. 

’Tis made of the .moonbeam’s cloudy pearl 
And the sunshine’s golden ray, 

And it swings to the touch of rousio glad : 
The Gate to Yesterday. 


’Tis'there the old, folks rest a while-— 

The Fairies told me so — 

And dream of the rest that is to come 
And the friends they used , to know; 

They can hear the echo of music sweet , ; 

From youth’s Fairyland far away; : ' 

Their wrinkles fade and their hearts grow light 
, In ;the;Land of Yesterday. , . 

■ -■■ff,j • / ; ■ ■ . ; '; DoROThr 


one-half, deserves at least as good a place on the 
nation’s records as the hero of a . death-dealing 
battle. 

VAfiARIEa OE IIGHTNIKS. 


During a recent thunderstorm at Portsmouth, at 
the moment that a flash of lightning occurred a 
nadiant object burst from the clouds and shot down- 
wards into the sea. This appearance has naturally 
given rise to the belief that, a ‘thunderbolt’ had 
fallen, although it ought to be known by this time 
that the thunderbolt is a myth. It was in past, 
times iinpoasibla to imagine that destruction 
wrought by storm could be brought about except 
by some kind of hard projectile. The object seen 
at Portsmouth was probably what is known as 
globe or hall lightning. It is very uncommon, and 
seems to he more often seen at .sea than elsewhere. 
During a storm on the same day in London, a hoy 
fell in , the street apparently atriiok by lightning. 
E.xamination showed that death was due to heart 
failure, and that the lightning had little or nothing 
to do with it. The old story of lightning impress- 
ing the human skin with a picture has recently 
been revived in America. 


IN PRAISE OP THE OHAPINCt-DISH. 


’Tis there that ‘grown-ups’ think of their dolls 
■With a pleasure that ’s partly pain, 

And mothers clasp their girls .and hoys 
Clo.se up to their hearts again. 

And little ones have the lovely times, 

And play as they used to play 
Behind the gate with the golden bars;: ; ; 

The Gate to Yesterday. 



THE DEAD HAND. 

By Mrs J. H. Needell, Author of Quentin Haroourt, Q.C., Lucia B. Potts, 
Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


Y dear old friend' — the sick lady 
made an impatient gesture — ‘you 
must allow a crotchety old woman 
to have her way. Your duty is 
simply to take my instructions and 
follow them.’ 

‘ Quite true ; but bear with me a little. Consider 
the youth, the charm of the young lady, and to 
what you would condemn her : it is shutting the 
door of common hunian happiness against her.’ 

, Mrs Lorimer turned her head, so as to fix her 
eyes — in which the fires of an ardent temper were 
not yetextinct— on the face of the old lawyer with 
an expression of amused contempt. 

‘ You must surely forget to whom you are speak- 
ing,’ she said. ‘That door was shut against me 
from the hour when I married George Lorimer. 
As no one knows better than yourself, I have had 
pride enough and pluck enough to hide the details 
of my conjugal misery from the world; but all 
the world knew that what I had to bear was too 
shameful to talk about. For fifteen years I suffered 
and was silent, and when death set me free and I 
rejoiced with my daughter in a new lease of life, 
what happened ? ’ 

Her voice shook with strong feeling. 

, ‘ What happened 1 ’ she repeated sharply, touching 
his arm with an effort. : 

‘I know, 1 know,’ he said huskily. ‘It was hard 
—very hard.’ 

‘Yes,’ she returned bitterly, ‘it was very hard; . 
and it is a little strange that I should have to 
remind you of it. At seventeen my daughter. 
Who was the spring of my poor maimed existence, 
ran away with Nicholas Vavasour, the handsomest 
soldier in Her Majesty’s Guards and the most prof- 
ligate gambler in Her Majesty’s dominions, Then — , 
do I need to remind you ?— Diana repeated my own . 
experience ; and I, who thought I had tasted the; 
dregs of human wretchedness, found out that - the : 
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shame and rage of an injured wife is nothing in 
comparison with a mother’s helpless passion for an 
outraged daughter.’ 

‘Oh ! forget it,’ he urged anxiously ; ‘ it, is all over 
now, and this excitement is so bad for you.’ 

‘ Over 1 ’ she repeated wistfully. ‘ It is poor com- 
fort when the death of the creature we love best 
is accepted as alleviation ; but I thank God that 
my darling buried her youth and her misery in a 
premature grave, and that what has long been over 
for her is also nearly over for me. I have often felt, 
with Job, “ Let the day perish in which I was born, 
let darkness cover it”— as it soon will! it soon 
wiUI’ 

She ceased speaking, and the lawyer beside her 
bed arranged his papers on the table before hint 
and waited. 

He was full of sympathy for his client, to whom 
years of intimate service attached him ; but he was 
still morally averse to carry out her instructions for 
her will. Further protest, he perceived, would be in 
vain, ■ ’ ; , 

Mrs Lorimer put an approving touch upon 
his shoulder. ‘ That is right, Thornton ; give up 
arguing the point. I am about to fulfil a sacred 
duty by safe-guarding my grandchild from the 
chance of repeating my ; own and her mother’s 
history. The matter is absolutely simple ; Wrap 
it up in as few obscurities as possible, but leave 
no room for misconception. AU that I die pos- 
sessed of r leave to Diana Vavasour, on the one 
condition that she never marries. Should she elect 
to marry she forfeits all.’ < 

He looked up sharply! ‘You wiU not leave her 
even a pittance ? ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ ‘I will hot open a loophole for evasion. Single, 
she enjoys; a handsome inheritance ; wed, the man. 
who takes her takes a beggar maid.’ 

. ■ ‘And the reversion, incase of contumacy?’ 

. .j 'She laughed, uneasily. ‘ It shall, go to the Ohaa- 
Beserveit.} OcT. 1, 1904. 
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cellor of file Exoliec|iier towards the liquidation 
of the National Debt. No belated charities for me, 
dropped from a dead hand.^ 

‘Are you serious ? Am I really to take such an 
alteniatire as youi- deliberate intention ?’ 

‘ Why not ? Should Diana prove contumacious, 
as you call it, I would much rather do a service to. 
my country than endow asylums or em'ich distant 
kinsfolk, for whom I care much less.’ 

She turned her head wearily on the pillow, and 
watched him as he wrote. When he had done, he, 
folded lip his notes, placed them carefully in his 
pocket-book, and rose to go. 

‘I will he with you very early in the morning, 
and will bring one of my clerks ; your own maid, 
or Dr Evans should he be here, will serve as the 
other witness.’ 

‘ Wait a few moments,’ was her answer, looking 
into his face with a sudden poignant anxiety ; ‘you 
know my granddaughter better than I do, if I can 
he said to know her at all. You have no knowledge 
of any entanglement ? ’ 

‘None — none,’ he answered quickly. ‘I think I 
ma)' venture to say that if any girl is fancy free and 
fastidious enough to make the conditions of your 
will tolerable, it is Miss Vavasour. She has learnt 
to distrust men in her father’s school.’ 

‘ God bless you for that assurance! And — you 
. are , a man of honour and my friend— -you will 
never encourage her to backslide ? ’ 

‘ 2'omnay trust mo implicitly.’ : 

‘ And, again, you will consent to be my messenger, 
and bring her home to me as soon as this legal busi- 
ness is over ? I long to feel her young arms about 
my neck. ■ Colonel Vavasour in keeping us apart 
has paid me back in cruel coin. What a mercy, 
Thornton, he has died before me, and so left me a 
free, hand to provide for his daughter 1 ’ 

‘He suffered severely ; it was a frightful accident. 
The people at the farm who took them in have 
been wonderfully good to them,’ was his answer. 

, ‘ Ah ! Diana will be well able to make amends. Is 
she as handsome as she promised to he as a child 
— as her mother was, and^her mother before her?’ 

‘ She is a , beautiful young woman. It is in view 
of this that yoiir embargo seems to me so cruel.’ 

‘My good friend, did the beauty of the. women 
who loved before her; save them from heart-break ? 
I am iglad she , keeps up ; the family traditions, for 
■: a plain or awkward representative would he an 
l auomaly, at Fox Hills. For the rest, I care notliing 
i for the mischief her : charms may work ; let the 
ft .young warrior string her soalj>s ! ’ 

head gravely ; ha did not like tO: 
:v : hear :a woman sick unto death talk like that. 

‘Ah I ’he returned, ‘there were two unrighteous 
.■■iiueniin the ' city, and you would consume it with 
.Are!; and brimstone ! You wrong: your fine under- 
j vBtanding j : there, are men living, : dear Mrs Lorimer, , 
: -quite .capable of making : a .high-miuded woman 
happy.’ 

‘Not at the 'Grange farm, I hope?’ she asked 
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eagerly ; and then as she saw his amused smile, 
recalling the homely interior, she added ; , 

‘You are outside the matter altogether, my 
friend, for you have been wise enough never to 
imt your manhood to the test of having a woman 
in your power. Go now and bring the draft deed 
to-morrow. It may be I shall have suggestions or 
alterations to make, seeing I have a sleepless night 
before me for thinking the matter over.’ 

A week later Mr Thornton arrived at the Grange 
farm. He had driven over in a station fly from 
the university city, which was barely three miles 
distant ; hut from the environment you might have 
thought yourself fifty miles from a great centre. 

The farmhouse itself stood back from the high- 
road, from which it was divided by a short carriage 
drive flanked by a flower-border on the right hand 
and on the left. 

As Thornton glanced up at it he thought, as he 
had thought before, that it was surely the quaintest 
and ugliest structure of its kind in England. 

It rose sheer from the ground to the height of 
three stories, the hard, straight lines scarcely re- 
lieved by the slight slope of the roof, with its one 
stack of chimneys set low and square in the centre. 
The flat facade was not broken by a leaf of foliage, 
for it was the humoiu’ of. the ownpr to. forbid a 
nail to pierce the stone, and , the latticed, windows 
and entrance-door were absolutely flush .with the 
surface. 

It was a relief to the eye to look away to, 'tlie, 
mellowed thatch of the liome.9tead beyond.: The 
buildiugs were extensive enough to suggest plenty, 
and the new-made ricks glowed warm in tlie August 
sunshine. 

The door stood open, hut. there seemed no sound 
, or movement in the house, .and the lawyer repeated 
his knock for the second time and Waited. Pre- 
sently down the winding stair, which gave close 
iqion the entrance, came the soimd of a girl's swift 
footsteps, and in another moment he found himself 
face to face with Diana Vavasour. 

The searching light of the noonday sun fell direct 
upon her, and her as 2 Ject was such as almost drew 
from the old man’s lips an exclamation of pleasure 
quickened by vicarious pain, for to debar a creature 
so radiant in health and loveliness from the natural 
joys of love and marriage seemed to him more than 
ever a in tiable tyranny 

The girl recognised him-at once, as shown by her 
heightened colour and eager glance ; she held out 
her hand with a touch of reserve. ‘At last, Mr 
Thornton,’ she said ; ‘ at last ! Please come in. I 
have been expecting yon so: long, or, at least, a 
■ message.’ ^ ■■■ 

^ She turned and led the : way into the pleasant: 
sitting-room irith which he : was. already familiar, 
and as soon, as he. was, seated she spoke again in the, 
same, tone of impatience and displeasure. 

„ , ‘ You will see that you are come too late ’ — she 
touched her black gown— ‘to relieve my poor 
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father’s mind. You knew, of course? My grand- 
mother knew ? And no word or .sign ! What 
should I have done if these people had not lieen. 
so good to me V 

She stood erect before Mm, superb in her re- 
sentment. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he began, ‘pardon my 
.suggesting that you have not yet given me time 
for explanation. I have been kept in close attend- 
ance upon your grandmother since we last met, and 
in this matter I was under her orders. She did not 
wish to send for you until certain important affairs 
were settled, and now’— he hesitated — ‘I am the 
bearer of bad news.’ 

Diana’s face clianged. 

‘ Can you mean that the end is come and j'ou did 
not send for me ? And I put my trust in you ! ’ 

‘ I hope you will trust me still. I did my best ; 
hut so long as Colonel Vavasour lived she would 

not see you, or rather But this is superfluous. 

Since, her whole time was given to the settlement 
of important affairs ; tlien, alas ! a relapse, and the 
end came quite unexpectedly just as she was com- 
forting herself with the hope of bringing you home.’ 

‘ Home ! That is what I have never known and 
all my life have longed to know. Now I have lost 
luy chance.’ 

She sat down and bowed her head on her hands. 
He saw she was not weeping, but had received a 
blow, and he wondered if the sequel of the news 
he had to bring would serve for consolation. 

While he he.sitated Diana looked up with an 
expression from which the sudden softness had 
disappeared. 

‘ Why should I feel it so much ? I never knew 
her, and she hated my father to such an extent as to 
make it hard for her to care for me. Did she care 
for me, I wonder ? It was one of the dreams of my 
life to make hei? love me. Has she foi-gotten me 
altogether, Mr Thornton, or thought of me, as she 
ought to have done, as the only child of her only 
daughter?’ 

She looked at Mm steadfastly without a touch 
of deprecation. 

He smiled. ‘As for forgetting you. Miss Vavasour, 
I, who kneiv the late Mrs Lorimer more intimately 
than you are aware, can assure you that you were 
seldom absent from her thoughts and plans ; pardon 
my reminding you that it was not her fault that 
you were kept asunder ; and how it is no indiscretion 
on my part to tell ; you that you are your grand- 
mother’s heir.’'' , 

Diana drew a long breath. / 

‘ You mean that I am rich and independent ? ’ 

‘ I mean that yon , will be very rich,’ he said 
dryly, ‘and as independent as you need desire.’ ■ ; , 

lie watched the changes of her face with acute' 
interest, for he was, baffled by their expression,- and 
he wondered if she would ask if there were .any 
conditions attached to her inheritance, , forgetting' 
that the: idea which lay so heavy on his mind was. 
.hot likely to occur to hersi 


‘ It seems like a dream,’ she .said slowly ; ‘ a 
blessed dream come true, and I have no one to 
rejoice with me. I suppose I shall never more 
have any anxiety about money, and my mother’s 
home will be mine. What ecstasy ! what pain ! ’ 
Her voice thrilled. ‘At last God has been good 
to me.’ 

She spoke with such solemnity that he could not 
forbear a cynical smile. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ we are all apt to thank God when 
He gives us our heart’s desire ; but, Mias Vavasour, 
I did not know you were so eager to be rich. You 
wiU be amply sati,sfied.’ 

‘ No, you did not know, nor did she know who is 
gone. What should either of you know of a life like 
mine has been — the ignoble shifts and evasions 
which I have seen practised from a child 1 But I 
do not mean to speak of these things; the grave 
has made them sacred. One thing you can under- 
stand : I want to be good to those people who have 
been so good to us.’ 

‘ You mean the farmer here and his jdcasant wife f 

She smiled. ‘ It seems odd to hear them spoken 
of so slightingly when they have played such an 
importajit part in our lives. My poof father^ — - 
But I cannot speak of it 1 ’ 

Her face had paled and her lips quivered; the 
lawyer hastened to interpose. 

‘ I am quite sure their kindness has been exem- 
plary. I was grieved, Miss Vavasour, that the end 
came so soon.’ 

‘ It did not come too soon for Mm,’ she answered. 
‘Words fail to describe what he suffered or how 
those sufferings were assuaged. Nothing could have, 
reconciled him to life, maimed as the accident, had 
left him. But the people here, Mr Thornton, treated 
him as if he had 'been friend or brother, although; 
as you know, he was a stranger cast . upon their 
charity. What made it more siiiguhir was that the 
two men were irreconcilable in character ; for Mr 
Olive is a saint, and my father—oh, it is not for me 
to say I’ 

‘ I know. I have heard in the locality that Mr 
Clive is a staunch Presbyterian and a pillar of his 
Church.’ 

‘He was, but all that is over. You have not 
heard, then, that since, my father’s death he has been 
stricken with paralysis, and now lies on his bed a 
helxoless log, though: he has recovered speech and 
reason ? I was in Ms sick-room reading aloud wheJi 
you came, and. I am, afraid I kept you waiting. 

: Mrs, Olive is shopping in Oxford to-day, though 
she seldoni leaves the house, and every one else is 
in, the harvest-field ! the servants, and Dr Godfrey 
hiinselfd, , ; 

, ‘Br .Godfrey ,! , And who is Dr Godfrey, Miss 
Vavasour;?,’ : ; 

Biaiia opened her eyes. Thera was an unmistak- 
able note of irritatioii in his voice. 

. ‘Of course you do not know. We all call him 
Dr Godfrey.; ha is the honoured son of the house, 
was an Oxford prizeman, and , has been settled in 
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London in successful medical practice for many 
years. I should think you must have read of him 
ill the papers.’ 

‘ Ah, I see ! The doctor is down here in his 
professional capacity. The harvest-field must be 
u pleasant change for him. Has he been here 
long?’ 

‘ This is his second visit. He came first to see my 
father, and I cannot tell you what his sldll and tact 
and kindness did for him. Now his own requires 
him. Oh, it is all so sad and so unreasonable ! 
Mr Clive is a stern man, and holds the hardest 
views of duty. He thinks his son ought to give up 
his profession and undertake the management of 
the farm, which he is forced to give up ; also to be 
his physician-in-ordinary.’ 

‘ But the man has not consented ? ’ 

‘ I do not know. I rather think the inward 
struggle is still going on. Father and son are a 
little alike : dour, reserved, inscrutable.’ 

There was a pause ; then the lawyer said gravely, 
‘ I am very glad your sojourn here is ended. It is no 
fit place for you. It will be necessary for you to go 
to Fox Hills at once, Miss Vavasour. Your grand- 
mother’s funeral is fixed for Saturday, and on all 
grounds it is right you should be there. I have 
brought Mrs Grace, who has been Mrs Lorimer’s 
faithful, friend and attendant for more years than 
you have lived, and left her at the hotel. Can y'ou 
manage to join us there this evening, and return 
home with us at once ? I would not hurry you; but 
my time is not at my own disposal’ 

Diana shook her head. ‘ Do you think it would 
be courteous to treat my friends like that ? I can- 
not go to-night, Mr Thornton.’ Her tone was so 
decisive that he saw persuasion would be useless. 

. ‘1 grant it is short notice, and I will meet your 
wishes as far as I can. I must go back to Fox HiUs 
to-night; but I will leave Mrs Grace behind, and 
Will instruct her to drive over to fetch you home 
to-morrow. What time will suit your convenience. 
Miss Vavasour ? ’ • 

Instead of answering, Diana walked to the win- 


dow'. It was evident that she was under very 
strong feeling. 

‘ Home ! ’ she repeated — ‘ home to an empty house, 
and worse, for I am afraid of my grandmother dead. 
Here is my home, where all feels warm and friendly 
and familiar. I have changed my mind, Mr Thorn- 
ton. I don’t want to be rich. Leave me where I 
am.’ She glanced at him over her shoulder, and he 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘ My dear young lady,’ he said kindly, ‘ all this is 
very natural ; only it is not a matter of choice but 
of duty. Your grandmother’s last consolation was 
that you should inherit your mother’s old home 
and be happy in it. Friends will soon gather round 
you. Consider how short the time before the 
funeral, and you will of necessity have some 
personal arrangements to make.' 

‘ You are right, no doubt ; but my zest is all gone. 
I feel suddenly afraid. You see, in order to take 
possession of Fox Hills, I must leave the Grange 
behind. Still, my courage will come back.’ 

He smiled and took up his hat to go. 

‘At what hour shall Mrs Grace come for you 
to-morrow 1 ’ he asked. 

‘You force my obedience, and I am not used to 
obey,’ was her answer, with a smile half-wistfitl and 
half-defiant; ‘but I yield. Send the carriage for 
me at six o’clock in the evening.’ • 

From the spark of humour in her eye he per- 
ceived that she was prepared for expostulation on 
the latene.ss of the hour ; but the old lawyer was 
too wise for that. ; 

‘The days are long,’ he said cheerfully, ‘and you 
will then be able to reach Fox Hills before dark ; it 
is but an hour’s run from Oxford. There is an 
express at 6.50, and, with your permission, I shall be 
at the house to receive you. So also will my co- 
trustee, Sir Marmaduke Spencer and his pleasant 
■wife, two of your grandmother’s most trusted friends. 
Good-bye ; ’ he bowed over her extended hand. 

But Diana insisted irpon going to the door with 
him, and stood there with her hand shading her 
eyes until the hired carriage was out of sight. 


COLOUR-PEOBLEMS IN AMERICA. 

By James Burnley, Author of SUidies in Millionaires, &o. 

I.— THE BLACK MAN. 


|HEEE , great colour- problems have 
.presented themselves for the solu- 
tion of .the dominant ■white face of 
the United States of America. Two 
of these have ceased to be trouble- 
some ; but the third looms up in 
more perplexing gravity to-day than ever. The 
red man has been subdued, if not civilised^, and is 
dying out; the yellow Asiatic, who at one time 
threatened : to. overrun the countryj is kept, in oheclt: 
hy drastic but necessary prohibition of entry; but 


the hlaok man (the negro) still remains the problem 
of problems for the American people, and constitutes 
perhaps the most serious racial difficulty that a 
nation was ever confronted with. 

. According to the census of 1900, the total coloured 
element of the United States aggregated 9,312,586 
persons, made up as follows : 8,840,789 of negro 
descent, ; 119,060 Ghinese, 86,986 Japanese, and 
266,760 Indians; while the total white population 
was 66,990,802. To put the matter in smaller com- 
pass,, there are I Japanese, 2 Chinese, : 3 Indians, 
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116 negroes, and 878 whites in every 1000 of the 
-population. 

The pressing racial question to-day is the negro, 
and it is around him that there is probably destined 
to be much contention. The recent increase in the 
horrible lynching.? of negroes in various parts of the 
Union, the disclosure of a system of ‘peonage’ in 
Alabama which practically re-established the jjrin- 
oijiles of slavery, and the growing intolerance of 
negro claims to equality in the States where the 
coloured people are most numerous, show only too 
plainly that the bond of harmony between black 
and white is still too slender to bear much strain. 

At a gathering in one of the cities of the 
Southern States not long ago, the position of the 
negro was under discussion ; and after Mr Booker 
T. Washington — perhaps the most talented negro 
now living — had delivered an animated address 
on behalf of his race, a white citizen rose, and 
wound up a sympathetic and encouraging speech 
by warning his hearers against expecting too much. 

‘ We gladly admit,’ he said, ‘ that the negro is 
making progress, and that some of his race show 
intellectual power that would do honour to any 
white man whatsoever; we acknowledge that in 
Mr Booker T. Washington we have one of the 
greatest orators of our time; hut I ask you white 
men here — and this brings us to the root of the 
question — which of you would think of asking even 
Mr Washington himself to occupy your guest- 
chamber to-night 1 ’ 

For this sort of antipathy there is no remedy. 
It is instinctive. It renders racial assimilation 
impo.ssible ; hut it ought not to shut the door 
against such an understanding as would admit 
of the negro working out his own salvation. 

. His present position in America is not of his 
own . bringing about. He did not originally be- 
come domiciled on the American continent of his 
own free-will. When, at Jamestown in 1619, the 
Indian and the negro met for the first time there 
was little to choose between the two in point of 
intelligence. Both were barbarians. The negroes 
of Africa are not of much higher culture to-day; 
hut tho.se who have by force of circumstances 
grown up under the influence of . the white man in 
America — even when suffering from slavery as well 
as racial antagonism— have shown a capacity and 
an application to which the red man has been 
unable to rise. This is enough to prove that within 
certain limits the negro and the white man can 
advantageously join forces in the general cause of 
progress, and that those limits are capable of con- 
siderable expansion. Much depends upon the educa- 
tion of the negro to a sense of true citizenship, and 
responsibility, and much ripon the patience and 
forbearance of his white co-citizen. 

It should not be forgotten that the negro has 
been a great economic factor in huilding .up the-: 
prosperity of the United States. He was brought 
over from his native land at great cost ; and so Tvell 
did he fulfil the compulsory duties that were put;. 


upon him that his race ultimately came to constitute 
the bulk of the labouring population of the South. 
Apart from the iniquity of Ids years of bondage, 
and the general demoralisation that it represented, 
he was all the time an instrument of good, and 
deserves better of the country he has helped, and 
which is now his own, than to have obstacles put in 
the way of his progress. 

Counsels of moderation are wanting on both sides. 
Many who champion the cause of the negro en- 
courage him to higher aims than he is at present 
equal to; on the other hand, there are many who 
advocate his being put hack into slavery. I re- 
member only a year or two ago hearing the Eev. 
Henry Frank, at the Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
declare that the freeing of the negro had proved a 
disastrous failure, and urging that a section of 
country should he set apart ‘to which all negroes 
should be permitted to migrate and there yield 
themselves as slaves to such iiersons as would agi-ee 
to possess them.’ 

Against this, however, it can be shown that real 
progress has been made. The negroes came out of 
slavery without a foot of land, , without a home, 
without a name; even the clothes which covered 
their poorly clad bodies were not their own. 
To-day they own land, homes, money. When 
they gained their freedom they possessed nothing ; 
to-day they have millions of acres of land, pay taxes 
on property worth millions of dollars, and raise four 
times as much cotton under freedom as they did 
under slavery. 

In spite of some very notable exceptions, the 
negro has not made the uses of his freedom that 
was expected of him. Many of his opportunities 
have been thrown away, and the time has come ,; 
when the difficulty has to be faced from a practical 
and not a sentimental point of view. The Northern 
Abolitionists of the old days assimied that freedom : 
would elevate the negro to the mental status of. the 
white man, and that noble book. Uncle Tom's Gahin, 
and much kindred literary effort, firmly implanted 
this idea in the minds of those who did not know 
the negro at close quarters. Iir the name of 
humanity his freedom was loudly called for ; in 
the name of humanity it was granted; and now, in 
the name of humanity, the people who wronged him 
owe it to him and to themselves to set him right 
with the world. It was not enough to give him his 
freedom. , That act turned him giddy, and caused 
him while still ignorant to assume the airs, manners, 
and importance , of the white man, with of course : 
ludicrous results.: 

The negro’s present unfortunate position, it seems 
to me, arises from the uncompromising attitude of 
the Sbitthern white man. There is a good deal of 
the spitit of Legree still lingering in the South. 
You are told that the negro Will not work unless 
he is , driven to it, that he is naturally lazy and im- ’ 

■ provident and dishonest, and that so long as he can 
enjoy himself to-day he does not concern himself 
with ; to-morrow, Tlmre is much, it must he' o6n-. 
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fessed, in this wholesale aiTatgnment ; but what 
does this condition result from ? Long years of 
slavery bred the habit of servility in the negro, and 
with it also the habit of escaping labour as much 
as possible. It is the same with all imperfectly 
educated people. The like causes are accountable 
for the negro’s general laxity of conduct, and it is 
only by the slow process of education that he is to 
ho emancipated from his present difficulty. The 
education that he requires, however, is not the 
higher education that is given to the white man ; 
to-day he is unfitted for it, and to attempt to instil, 
it into him is to feed him with ideas and aspirations 
which he will hut inadequately realise. Dealing 
with the negro as we find him, and taking a prac- 
tical view of the whole subject, it seems to me that 
the education he requires is that wliich is elemen- 
tary and indu.strial, and will heat lit him for the 
pimsuits of agriculture and the mechanical and 
domestic arts. To this level he can rise with effort 
and fair opportunity, and thence to such higher alti- 
tudes as h,i.s exjianding intelligence may take him to. 

In the case of the negro, not only is the child the 
father to the man, hut he remains the child to the 
end. The moment you begin to treat him or allow 
him to pq.se on the lines of the white man, he 
flounders, lose.s his head, and does strange things. 
The mental ballast is not there to steady him. He 
is a strongly emotional being; and .so long as his 
emotions are kept attuned to useful ends, and too 
much latitude is not given him, he is tractable, 
interesting, and reasonable. I have had opiportnni- 
ties of studying these happy-go-lucky', irresponsible 
creatures under most of the conditions that prevail 
in America, South and North, and the emotional 
side has, always been uppermost. They make little 
attempt to put a restraint upon their feelings ; a 
noisy turbulence sways their most ordinary courtesies, 
while m their.quarrels they are still less under control. 
Sober seriousness seldom comes to their rescue. 

A Bostonian of British descent told me that 
he once questioned Douglas, the famous negro 
orator, as to what his hope was in reg.ard to the 
elevation of the negro race, and the answer was : 
‘Well, when Julius .Cffisar landed on 'the shores 
of: Britain ,M found your ancestor there a naked, 
painted savage. It has taken two thousand years to 
make you what 'yon are; hut I don’t think it wUl 
take the negro riibre .than five hundred years to come 
up ;::perhaps he’ll do ' it in two hundred and fifty.’ 
My: Boston: friend added with feeling, ‘That the 
negro,: who only. stood out from slavery forty years 
ago, and who previously as a husband did not dare 
to ^protect shis wife from insult nor prevent her or 
th4r children from being : taken , from him at any 
moment:— i.that this fieldrhand, debased by not' 
having i aay rights that' a white man was hound to 
respect, has not leaped into the arena of the races 
at one bound- ready furnished with the mental and-, 
moral endowments of the best of .them^ createa-no 
surprise in those who think of him as one hut so 
lately rescued from the pit of degradation, escaped 


. from bondage from which all whites were freed 
centuries ago.’ 

Perhaps it is on the religious side that the 
negro’s emotionalism is mo.st conspicuously dis- 
played. Naturally superstitious, he quickly griisps 
at any faith that is put before him in a sufficiently 
rousing manner. If he has to think and reason 
about it he will let it go by ; but pound him with 
it, shake him with it, and throw it at him as some- 
thing to wrestle with and shout over, and he accepts 
it with enthusmm. ‘ In Loozj'any,’ said a keen 
observer, ‘ I heard the poor darkeys singing and 
shouting : 

“ Gimme Jesus, gimme .Jesus, 

An’ you take all de res’.” 

And I found the white man took them at their 
word. He took all the re.st.’ 

But here again a calmer influence is at work. ‘ I 
liave no patience,’ says Mr Booker T. Washington, 
‘ with the fool-preachers who inflame the imagina- 
tions of myqjeople by telling about the great white 
heavenly mansions and the golden slippers over 
there, while our people are existing in miserable 
shanties and going barefooted here. I tell them 
that the transition from a one-roomed log-eahin to 
a great white mansion would be too sudden. They 
■wouldn’t feel at home., B4ter practise dowh.. here 
on a three or four roomed house, and start a bank 
account.’ 

This is the new practical religioii that. tlie negrp: 
lias yet to learn. At present'he will join himself 
with almost any religious faddist who may bo .loudr 
mouthed enough to attract his attention, and, to 
those who come along with predictions of the ending 
of the world at a given date he 'will generally give 
ready ear. While I was in North Carolina a certain 
‘ world-end ’ sect of negroes assembled on one of 
the mountain-tops near Ashville, and waited for 
the knell of doom, praying and ejaculating with 
immense fervour from the going down of the 
sun until long after midnight. One excited negro- 
mounted a stack of dried grass, and sleep overcame 
him while crooning his prayers. Some mischievous 
white boys n’lio had gone up to see the fmi came 
upon the sleeping negro and set fire to the grass 
beneath him ; then they retired to a safe corner to- 
watch developments. Presently the negro was 
awakened by the glow and the sputter of flame, 
and, jumping to his feet and throwing his hands up- 
in despair, cried, ‘And: it’s deoder place I ’m landed 
in after all. I alius feared it would be so.! 

I : have been at many negro prayer- meetings,, 
camp-meetings, and revivalist gatherings, and have 
. generally found the worshippers swept by a tornado 
of religious frenzy into amazing eccentricities. : The 
negro soon catches the trick of religions, phraseology 
and, though he mixes his Scriptural quotations more 
than Mrs Malaprop mixed her metaphors, he is often 
fluent and sometimes eloquent. Marking his pauses, 
by outbursts of fervid exclamation, he progresses by, 
hurried ebbs And flows of words to a terrorising: 
cliinas that frightens :his listeners into , epileptic 
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manifestations of devotion. Often he is humorous 
and anecdotal, and gives us an odd mixture of the 
sacred and profane. In prayer he as.siimas a famili- 
arity with the Sii23reme Being that would he sacri- 
legious in a white man — asking for Divine aid in the 
smallest domestic matters and for castigations upon 
individuals who have offended. He never neglects 
to give a good whijpping-xtp for the collection, though, 
and keep.s himself quite independent of the trammels 
of text and argument. He speaks according to his 
emotions, and when all else fails him, lets himself 
loose upon wholesale denunciation. He calls his 
brethren sinners, miserable sinners, outcasts, trash 
not worthy to live ; and the more he fulminates the 
more it seems to do him good. 

Sometimes the negro preacher’s humour carries 
with it a sting for his oppressor — the white man. 
For instance, an old black preaolior was telling his 
flock about a terrible dream ha had had. He had 
dreamed he had died and gone to the had place. 
‘Any w’ite men dar?’ asked one. ‘Yes, sho’, dey 
was heaps an’ heaps on ’em.’ ‘Any niggers dar?’ 
‘Yes, sho’, dey was acres on ’em ; hut, look heah, }'ou 
trif’in’ brack trash, ebery single w’ite man dar had 
hold ob a nigger, holdixx’ him between him an’ de fire.’ 

Maixy evidence.? could be adduced of the waning 
of symjMthy between the black and white races of 
the South. The white is becoming more despotic, 
the black more resentful. The latter wants to be a 
politician ; the former does not think him fitted for 
the I'Sle, and will not permit him to fill it if he can 
help it. Now and then matters are aggravated by 
a negro being appointed to some minor office, and 
he gets off well if he escapes shooting or lynching 
because of this recognition of his intelligence on the 
part of the Government. How the negro is to be 
helped is a difficult question. There is but one 
eoitfse for him, perha^is, at this juncture of hia 
history, arid that is to accept the position of the 
labourer as his lot until such time as education on 
the one hand and a better feeling on the part of the 
whites on the other shaE make matters easier for 
him. '■ 

The negroes have among their own race men who 
will lead them aright if they udll only permit them- 
selves to he led. Mr Booker T. 'Washington is .such 
a leader. His autobiography, Up from Slavery, 
formed the subject of an article in G/iamfem-s’s 
for 1902. Since, he has pxxblished; Working with 
the Eanifs, Mr Paxil LaWrenee Diinbar the negro 
poet is another. They rarely strike a wrong note. 
They see things as they are, and, while steadfastly 
hopeful as regards the negro’s fixture, are anxious to 
keep him for the present in the sphere where he 
can be most .useful. ‘ In the .qaresent condition of 
the negro race,’ says Mr Washiiigton, ‘ it is.a ^^ave. 
error to take a iiegro boy from a farming community , 
and educate him about everything in heaveii and 
earth, educate him into sympathy with everything 
, tliat has no bearing upon the life of the community 
to. which he should return, and oixt of sympathy ; 
with most that concerns agricultural life.’ . The- 


result of this x>rocess is that in too many oa.ses the 
boy thus trained fails to return to his father’s farm, 
hut takes ujj hi.s abode in the city and falls into the 
tenijjtation. of trying to live by his wits without 
honest productive emixloyment. In this way he 
gets into collision with whites of still sharper wits, 
and degradation often supervenes. It is from this 
class that the white hater of the black gets hi.s illus- 
trations of negro incapacity and baseness, not from 
tVie splendid evidences of growing intellectuality 
and adx'-anccment afforded by the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, where some fifteen hundred 
negro students are being instructed, not in theories 
and ‘ ologies,’ but in sound practical work that will 
do much for the elevation of the race, making agri- 
culture the first basis of the training, aiid gradually 
covering numerous ordinary indiistrie.s. As this 
kind of education goes on the lot of the negro must 
1)6 improved. Said an old, white-haired negro to 
me ill Alabama, ‘ I ’m an ole man, an’ I hain’t got 
no eddication. I’ve known what it was to hev’ 
on’y bread an’ xvater for dinner, an’ bread an’ water 
for supxier, an’ nothin’ for breakfast, because of 
rentin’ land an’ mortgagin’ ; but after a while I 
came to know what to do, an’ I did it, ari a year an’ 
a half ago I knowed for the first time what it 
meant to heah the birds sing “Home, sweet Horae.” 
I was old to larn, but I lamed ; an’ what has served 
me wiU serve the young ones a thousand times 
better.’ The idea of salvation by work is getting a 
stronger hold of the negro mind everywhere. ‘We 
used to git up in the mornin’ an’ jest grunt an’ 
grunt,’ said another negro farmer ; ‘ then we jest eat 
an’ eat, then we jest sleepi an’ sleep ; hut now we git : 
up an’ do somethin’, an’ we don’t need to be qioor 
no mo’.’ 

■Wliile at Charleston I visited a large cotton-mill 
where coloured labour was almost ekolusively 
employed; and although the black weavers arid 
spinners did not seem to me quite as much in their 
natural element as when in the plantation^ I was 
told that good results were obtained— of course under 
white supervision. A factory both' controlled and 
worked by blacks in South Carolina was not a 
financial success. 

There is much to dash the spirit of hopefulness, 
however, if we take the darker side of the xsicture. 
While Mr Eoosex’'elt offers the hospitality of the 
White House to Mr Booker T. Washington, Mr Eoot, 
the Secretary for War, says at a public gathering, 

. ‘I fear we have to face the conclusion that the 
giving to the negro of citizenship, equal rights, and 
the franchise ..to secure his rise has failed.’ While 
Mr. Paul . L. Dunbar and other cultured negroes are 
preaching submission and ixationce and industry to 
tbeir brethren, there are others who answer bitter- 
ness with bitterness, hatred with hatred, and thus 
make, the confusion worse confounded. Speaking 
at a mass meeting of negroes at Brooklyn not very 
long' ago, T. Thomas Fortnno fiercely denounced 
. the. South, and declared that the negro problem 
.;.w6xM never be solved without a revolution. 
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‘There were two hundred thousand negroes,’ he 
, said, ‘ with Grant’s army -when Lee surrendered j 
and when the great crisis comes in this country, as 
it will come, there will he two million fighting 
negroes who wall he anxious to get at the. throats 
of the white men of the South.’ Then, only the 
other day, at Wilmington, where a negro had been 
lynched at the suggestion of a white clergyman, a 
black parson (the Bey. Montrose Thornton) vented 
his wrath upon the white man in language that 
w'as as dangerous as it rvas unwise. ‘ The white 
man,’ he cried, ‘ in the face of his boasted civilisa- 
tion, .stands before my eyes to-night the demon of 
the world’s races — a monster incarnate. The white 
man is a heathen, a fiend, a monstrosity before God. 
The negro is useless anywhere in this countr 3 c He 
is the open prey at all times of barbarians who 
know no restraint, and will not he restrained. 
There is hut one part for tlie persecuted negro 
when charged with crime and when innocent: be 
a law unto yourself. Be your own slieriif, court, 
and jur 5 a Die in your tracks, perhaps drinking 
the blood of your 2 Dursuers.’ 

This condition of things is deplorable enough; 
hut the negro is not altogether to blame for it. 
While his beat friends will not deny that he has 
jiot availed himself to any great extent of the 
chances and opportunities that the act of freedom 
gave him, it must also be remembered that in the 
whits man of the South he has had an uncom- 
promising foe. When we find a leading Southern 
official declaring that ‘every dollar that is raised 
for negro education is a dollar taken from the white 
mail’s pocket and spent to the white man’s disad- 
vantage,’ and find Southern planters generally en- 
dorsing that view,, it is not very encouraging. 
Worse still is it to find an American senator, 
Mr Tillman of South Carolina, applauding the 
Northerners who have recently been lynching 
negroes. ‘That .seems to be the only jiracfcicable 
way,’ says this negro-hater, ‘until the amendment 
to the constitution granting negroes the suffrage 
has been repealed. We have shot ’em and hanged 
’em and burned ’em in South Carolina until they 
almost know their places now, Let the good work 
go on.’ For all that, as Mr Boot himself says in 


the same breath as that in which he laments the 
failure of the negro, the people of the United 
States can never throw off the responsibility resting 
upon them for the welfare of the blacks ; and the 
question of what to do ‘ should occupy the greatest 
thought of the greatest minds of the country.’ 

The ‘Jim Crow’ cars on the railways and tram- 
ways of the Southern States, and the ‘coloured’ 
■waiting-rooms, are not a mere marking of the colour- 
line, but a mark of hatred and intolerance; and 
there must he a fair spirit of give and take shown 
on both sides before the problem gets into line for 
solution. The terrible lyncliinga of negroes -which 
imw occur with such alarming frequency afford 
the strongest of all evidence of the racial hatred 
that exists. In most eases the crime is diabolical 
and the guilt unmistakable; hut the law should 
be the punisher, not racial fury. It is a sad 
record, this of the lynchings ; hut the white man 
is not altogether irresponsible. His neglect is 
jjartly accountable for the low status and lax ideas 
of the negro. In ten years there have been 1483 
lynchings, nearly all of the victims being blacks ; and 
the Southern States are responsible for over 1200 of 
these outrages upon the law and upon humanity. 
Georgia has witnessed 161 of these lynchings ; 
Mississipj)!, 155; Louisiana, 160 ; Alabama, 146; 
Texas, 113; Tennessee, 96 ; Arkansas, 94; -and 
Florida, 81. 

The solving of the negro-problem rests mainly 
with the negro himself, after that with the Southern 
whites; and all the best influences of the country 
ought to be exerted to bring about a rapprochement 
between them. The outlook is not cheering, yet it 
is not hopeless. Poor as the negro is in the aggre- 
gate, a black hand is rarely seen stretched out from 
a street-corner appealing for charity; and one never 
sees him mixed up with strikes or labour agita- 
tions. It may be doubted whether the negro can 
ever make himself the intellectual equal of the 
Caucasian; but it is indisputable that he can be 
educated to become a utoful member of society and 
a continued power in the labour-market, therefore 
a prominent factor in the country’s prosperity. He 
cannot thrive under racial hostility any more than 
he could under slavery. 


‘T H E I S L E S OF D E S T I NY.’ 

By H. Halybueton Boss. . 


CHAPTEE X; 


HE fpundsring Af the Minme created 
a ; great sensation ; in the islands, 
where a nine; days’ wonder generally 
lengthens itself out ihtd the same 
number of ^yeeks or even months. 
The Uist folk were still discussing 
it in their, .subdued^ apathetic way when nearly three 
weeks later Christopher was recovered sufficiently to 


listen to the last chapter of the adventure in which 
;he himself had been an unconscious and wholly 
unresisting participator. During all that time one 
iiaine had heeir ince.ssantly on his lips, and how 
that he had. emerged from the, world of phaiitasms 
and dreams in wliicli he had been plunged for so 
; i6ng,, it repeated itself, hut with : a mew . anguish, of 

d 0 ubtln'the soundAf,lt., t ^ 
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‘Norma — where is she?’ 

Madge, his ever-faithful nurse, was by his side in 
ail instant. 

‘ She has had to go home,’ she said in her sooth- 
ing tones, bending to rearrange the pillows and 
smooth back from his forehead the errant lock of 
hair which in his late grapple with death had grown 
long and wayward again. A faint laugh fell from 
hi.? lips, but the perspiration was standing out upon 
his forehead. 

‘ Don’t trouble to lie to me,’ he gasped. ‘ I shall 
soon be with her, so it really doesn’t matter.’ 

‘ Christopher, before God, I swear she is as full of 
life and strength this minute as she ever was,’ cried 
Madge, hut realising at the same time how futile. 
wa.s the assurance without the proof of the girl’s 
actual presence. 

‘ Then why i.9 she not here 1 ’ was his unanswerable 
reply. 

For a .second only Madge hesitated. 

‘ Her father was ill ; she was sent for,’ she said 
then, lying with all her heart and conscience. ‘ She 
stayed with you until a few days ago, and then she 
went.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ His eyes closed ; his long-standing faith in 
the integrity of his only friend had triumphed even 
in this crucial moment. He was satisfied. 

‘Tell me about it,’ lie demanded a little later, 
opening his eyes again. ‘I remember up to a 

certain point ; but unless a miracle happened ’ 

He broke off with a shuddering smile. 

‘ A miracle did happen,’ said Madge softly ; and 
then she, told him the whole .story. How the 
Minnie had sprung her planks and sunk almost 
instantaneously, and how Donald had grasped hold 
of Norma in the water and managed to support her 
unti! they were oast by the waves on to one of the 
tiny islets that surround the reef. How the search- 
party sent out by Madge, directed by their shouts, 
had reached them and taken them off; and how, 
after hours of vain cruising up and down in 
peril of their lives, oiie of them had descried 
Christopher’s body lying high and dry on the reef, 
but so battered and bruised as to be almost beyond 
recognition. ‘ Any one else would have been dead,’ 
she concluded, the thrill of emotion still lingering 
in her voice. ‘ But you, Christopher, bear a charmed 
life; at least so all the Uist folk believe. You 
mustn’t be surprised to be canonised a little, dear, 
when you make your first appearanee.’ 

But though she waited patiently, there was no 
answering smile on the haggard face lying on the 
pillows. Christopher’s gratitude for his escape, if 
he felt any, was not yet sufficiently matured for 
outward e-tpression. 

The invalid’s recovery was slow— painfully .slow, 
as it seemed to Madge. Now that he had regained 
consciousnes.s, the ceaseless iterations of his delirium 
had been succeeded by an impassite silence from ■ 
which all her endeavours failed to arouse him. As, 
far as her ministrations went he was tractable 
enough I hut there was something dumb and. 


mechanical in his acquiescence that told of thoughts 
morbidly self-centred. His face, pitifully wan and 
haggard, the thin lips compressed, the brooding eyes 
rimmed about with their dark shadows, haunted 
her day and night ; but though she Lad a shrewd 
suspicion as to the nature of his trouble, she feared 
to put it to the test, dreading the inevitable dis- 
closure of the truth which must follow. Even the 
raging of the winter storms failed to arouse him 
from his apmthy, and never had Madge felt so 
utterly alone as when she sat with her silent com- 
panion ill the lamp-lit room and listened to the 
boom of the surf upon the shore, or the wild venom 
of tVie wind shrieking up and down the naked flats. 

Like all true Celts, she was intensely siisceptiblo 
to the moods of nature ; but there was a new 
suhjectiveness in her attitude at this time which 
she could not explain. Some primal and hitherto 
dormant part of lier being seemed to have emerged 
into consciousness all at once, an elemental memory, 
whose connotations carried her back through vast 
oblivious tracts of time. Snatches of wild sea-songs 
came to her on the hurrying wind, the voices of her 
Scandinavian forefathers, rude Olafs and Sigurds 
and Airies hailing each other across the billows. 
To her distorted fancy the flame of destiny flickered 
with each tremendous gust that shook the house. 

A nightmare of shipwreck haunted her waking 
and sleeping. Once, fancying she heard the sound 
of minute-gmis, she rushed downstairs to rouse the 
house, only to discover that her imagination had 
played her another trick. The truth was that the 
strain of the past few weeks was telling on her' 
nerves, and Christopher’s siient companionship WSS; 
not calculated to improve matters. At last, in 
despjeration, she bethought herself of a plan fob : 
breaking doivn the barrier between them. 

Ever since his return to consciousnes-s, old Donald 
had been urgent in his appeals for dii interview 
with the ‘captain,’ throwing out all manner of mys- 
terious hints as to some secret pommunication he 
desired to make. But Madge had sternly vetoed 
the idea, dreading the effect of any fresh excitement 
on the patient. 

Now, however, she was fain to try the experiment, 
and accordingly one day apiiroached Cliiistopher on 
the subject. To her delight, he manifested some, 
eagerness at the prospect; hut her hopes were 
doomed to speedy disapjmintment. The first glimpse 
of Donald’s crestfallen face as he emerged from the 
sick-room at the close of the interview Warned her 
of the failure of his mission. 

‘It wasn’t, any guid, mistress,’ said the old man 
despondently, following her as he spoke into the 
little study where Christopher had discovered her 
on that first eventful day of his arrival. ‘ He wad 
talk o’, naethin’ forby sealin’, an’ me wi’ sic a deal 
to tell him. Ye see, it was this way,’ lowering his 
: Voice to a confidential pitch. ‘There was a’ those 
. hours bn the.bit island wi’ Miss Norma that nioht, 

; an’ 1 Was sayin’ over an' over to myseV the hale 
■ tims,,' ‘^Mind ye, Donald Farspaoh, you’re j uist 
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liearin’, nae listenin’, man, an’ ilka word the puir 
lassie says is to be kep’ tip for the captain’s ear 
alane,” though I had sma’ enou’ hope o’ ever layin’ 
eyes on him again at that time— it’s what they' ca’ 
daein’ proxy, if ye tinderstan’. But, pity o’ me, nae 
suner did I start my disooorse than he turns awa’ 
wi’ a tlirawii-like smile an’ commences speerin’ 
aboot the seals again. The very oraig face micht 
Jiae been black wi’ the critters for aught I cared ; 
an’ it ivas in me to tell him sae, tae.’ 

‘Never mind, Donald^ — never mind,’ said his 
mistress, striving to speak elieerfully in spite of her 
disappointment. ‘You have done your best, and so 
have I. We must just trust to time.’ 

‘Ay, to .steal him awa’ afore our very een,’ in- 
terrupted the old man bitterly. ‘I ken fine what 
sort o’ cantrips time plays gin ye dinna tak’ him by 
the forelock, as the sayin’ is. I tell ye, mistress, 
the lad’s no fey — he’s no fe)',’ shaking his head 
prophetically as he spoke, and sending a shiver of 
superstitious dread through his listener’s heart. . . . 

A snap of arctic cold succeeded the storm. The 
fords assumed a glassy calm, and the islanders, with 
a characteristic shrug of the shouldere, resigned 
themselves to their winter privations. It W'as on 
the second morning of the frost that Ohristopher’s 
tongue ms loo.56d. He was sitting jiropped up hy 
pillows in liis invalid-chair by the window looking 
out oyer the W’aters which had so nearly proved his 
grave, and Madge’s quick eyes read a new expression 
on his face: The trouble wliioh had been so long 
brewing had come to the surface at last. 

‘ I w'ant to tell you something,’ he began abruptly, 
signing, to her to take a seat by his side. ‘It is 
about that night, the last thing that I can re- 
inemher.’ i 

‘I know,’ she -interrupted softly. ‘Norma has 
told me.’ 

So her suspicions had, been correct after all. 

‘I can hear her voice now,’ he continued, witli 
a shudder. ‘ It has, been in my ears ever since, 
hladge,’ : turning to her wdth sudden vehemence, 

‘ did she give you no explanation of it ?,*: 

Madge, was silent.: The moment she, had so long 
dreaded had arrived. 

‘Yos,’>she said slowdy at last, ‘she Aid give me an 
explanation^ , Bo ymi want to hear it, dear ? It is 
not a pleasant thing to have to tell you; but 
perhaps;’—^. ' 

There is no perhaps,’ he broke in with all his old 
imperiousness,: ‘God know'S, anything would he 
hettar than what I have heen enduring.’ 

: ,: ‘IW^ell, she fait— she felt,’ began Madge, with a ■ 
CQUmgeons: .attempt to -steady her voice, ‘as if in- 
,;SOjne , unaccountable way she w'as being disloyal to 
Neil, as if he was near her, watching her through 
the darkness with snd, reproachful eyes; and then 
she looked up and saw the North Star. It is the 
eurblem. of her race, and there is a' tradition that it '- 
always comes out to watch them die, and that- made- 
the feeling of reproach stronger. She didn’t under- 
stand it at tho time, hut afterwards she did.’ 


‘ "^Vliat do you mean V queried Christopher sharply. 

‘ 01), Chris dear, how can I tell you?’ cried Madge, 
bending over him with an access of motherly tender- 
ness. ‘But when you were ill, in your delirium 
jmu let it all out about Neil and his di.sgrao6, and 

your contempt, and the likeness, and ’ 

‘Is that all?’ interrupted Christopher mockingly, 
though the clay whiteness of his face betrayed him. 

‘ God, the irony of it ! ’ he muttered a moment later. 

‘ That she should have heard it from my own lip.s, 
and I would have died to .shield her from it.’ 

‘But she might have found out afterward.s, some 
other way,’ protested Madge weakly. 

‘ Never,’ he almost shouted. ‘ I had taken a vow. 
It was my gi’eatest hapjjiness to feel that I .stood 
between her and that knowledge, and now— now — 
don’t 3'ou see what I have done ? ’ he broke off 
wildly. ‘ I have killed what I coveted most in her 
—her “ morning soul ” — so wonderful, so wonderful ! 
Madge, Madge,’ covering his face with his hands, 
‘could yon have done nothing for me ?’ 

‘ I was too shocked mj'.self at first,’ was Madge’s 
sorrowful reply. ‘I had alwaj^s looked upon Neil 
as a champion, one of our best and bravest, and I 
wanted to make excuses for him. I insisted it was 
panic, a hundred things, hut Norma would listen to- 
none of them; she was too brave, too faithful to her 
ideal ; but oh, the look on her face I ' 

‘And yet she blamed me,’ groined ChristdiJher. , , 
‘She left me for the sake of that— that 
He started forward in his chair, his hands clenched, , 
his ej'es gleaming, and then fell back,,, a white:, dew, 
rippling over his forehead. : 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Madge authoritatively. ‘ Eememher 
that he was Norma’s brother, a part of herself.’ 

‘He has come between us from the beginning,’ 
muttered Chri.st02)her, paying no heed to her remon- 
strance, ‘ Birst the likeness— then that night in the 
valley of death he parted us— and now — he has 
taken her from me altogether.’ 

‘ Not altogether,’ said Madge, with calm convic- 
tion. ‘Don't you see, dear, it. was natural she 
should leave you for a time ; she was simply obeying 
a primal instiiict in doing so— the instinct of the 
wounded animal that creeps away to its lair. That 
is why I let her go. For such a hurt as hers time 
is the only cure. Some day in the future she will 
return to you, or yrou will go to her.’ 

‘ If she has not found another comforter hy then,’ 
said Ohristoiiher, his lacerated soul quick to perceive 
new dangers. ‘You needn’t look so shocked. Is it : 
any wonder I am .sceptical? God knows T have 
reason enough. Eric’ — j)’'Mi™ncing his rival's 

name with difficulty— ‘ would never have broken her 
heart even unwittingly. Eric and Luaig together < 
,inay succeed in mending it.’ 

:■ But Madge’s: soft fingers over: his mouth made 
him pause. 

. ‘.Don’t say that,’: she cried.. ‘Wliatever : has 
Iiappened, love is best, and Norma could never 
have: given Eric the . love she gave: you— still 
gives 3'ou.’ 
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Christopher’s lean hands went up and seized her 
fingers in a tight clasp. ‘ Say that again,’ he cried 
hoarsely. 

Madge repeated the words as if they had been 
a passage of Holy Writ. There was silence for a 
moment. All at once he leaned forward again, his 
eyes gleaming strangely. ‘ If I win this time — and, 


please Qod, I shall win— it will he for ever,’ he 
murmured. ‘This time for over, with truth on my 
side — truth and honour.’ His voice died away. 

Madge smiled to her.self as she listened. Truly, 
sorro^v and shame as well as haijpiness can kindle 
the divine flame witliin a man ; and once kindled, 
neither sorrow nor shame has power to quench it. 


THE OONQHEST OF THE AIE. 

By John Bacon, M.A., Author of T/ie Dominion of the Air, &e. 


■ T has been said that all those who 
have sought to sail the skies divide 
themselves naturally into two great 
schools : the ‘lighter-tluin-airites’ and 
the ‘heavier-tlian-airites.’ The for- 
mer, whicli is by far the larger class, 
maintain that you must start with something that 
is lighter than air — essentially a balloon — something 
that will raise itself into the air, and then you must 
either let it drift with the wind, or, better if j^ou 
can, try and drive it in any desired direction irre- 
spective of the wind. The opposite school maintain 
that this method will never wholly succeed, nor 
will any great advance he possible in this direction ; 
but that you must begin with a machine that is 
heavier than air, and this for a double rea-son : 
fimt, weight for weight, it will have less hulk, 
and therefore offer less resistance to the air ; and, 
secondly, you can afford to make it both stiffer and 
stronger, so that, on the one hand, it will not be 
liable to give way under the stress of wind-pressure, 
and, on the other, you will be able to apply a greater 
lifting and driving force to it. Of this latter school 
Sir Hiram Maxim is perhaps the greatest champion, 
and he puts the case, as it appears from his point of 
view, in a. nutshell. ‘Go,’ he says, ‘to nature. In 
all nature you will not find a single balloon. All 
her flying-machines are heavier than air, and depend 
altogether on the development of dynamic energy.’ 

Apparently we find attempts at human flight in 
very early days. Thus, in the days of N ero a daring 
individual succeeded in gaining the attention of the 
Court hj’- an exhibition of so-called, flying. Again, 
there is a record of an English monk who flew from 
the top of a tower in Spain ; and the same feat is 
said to hare been performed from the top of St 
Mark’s at Venice. But in all these oases we must 
suppose only some primitive form of parachuting. 
There is a tradition that the parachute was knorni 
from ancient times in the East ; hut, if so, it would 
seem to have become forgotten, judging from the 
following facts: Ten years ago a friend of the, 
writer’s attempted a professional torn in .China, and 
the first parachute descent that he made catisod the 
wildest exciteihent, so that forthwith a number; of f 
natives, seizing large Chinese rimhrellas, commenced 
j uniping off the tops of their roofs, with the res.ult ; 
that half-a-dozen broke their legs. Then the excite- ‘ 
ment grew, and after the next descent others, epni- ■ 


menced jumping off the tops of their pagodas, with 
the result that a score broke their necks. There- 
upon the governor of the garrison sent down a file 
of soldiers, explaining that a few Chinamen more 
or less were not of much consequence ; but that sort 
of thing must not go on, and the aeronaut ivas forth- 
with conducted out of the province. This would 
seem to prove that the parachute was a noveltj' in 
China ten 3 'ears ago. 

As soon as the air-pvimp had been invented, one 
Father Lana hit on a brilliant idea. A cask with 
the water run out of it will float in. water, so he 
argued that if a thin copper globe had the air 
pumped out of it, it would float in air. His device 
was a failure, however, because he forgot that as he 
pumped the inside air out the outside air would 
infallibly crash his globe in. 

It was about tivo hundred 3 ''ears ago when the 
first flying-machine worthy of the name was in- 
vented by a Prenoh craftsman, Besnier. It consisted, 
simply of two light double-hladed paddles harnessed 
one over each shoulder and worked by arms and legs 
reciprocally. It can hardly be reckoned a success. 
TVith the utmost exertion the inventor might raise 
himself to the top of a house ; but no one oared to 
adopt his method, it being found more, convenient 
to get a ladder and ascend by that means. After 
this the flying-machine went out for a oenturj’- and a 
half ; hut some eighty years later— that is, in 1783— 
two 3 'oung Frenchmen, the brothers Montgolfier, got 
the idea that smoke or other product of combustion 
ought to he capable of raising bodies into the air. 
All the world was waiting for that idea, and in 
only a few months the first passenger balloon, 
inflated with hot air, was in the sky; and then, so 
fast did things move in the aeronautical world that 
only a few months later the . h 3 'drogen balloon fol- 
lowed its rival,: and so the fledgliug in one twelve- 
month had become a full-growir bird of the air, and 
has remained almpat unaltered to this hour. , : 

But in 1852 a man essa 3 'ed the feat of driving the 
ballopiv where he and not the wind listed. This again 
was a Ereflohman, M. Giffard, the famous inventor of 
the injector as still used in stetiin-engines. Building 
an elongated balloon, he applied the only available 
motor of that day— uhniely, a steam-engine of three- 
Tiorse-power-— and:,with it gave to his machine a 
.Speed of .'seven miles aii hour. Thirty 3 ' 6 ars later 
Tissandier,:. rising an electrio-iuotor, attained a some^ 
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what higher speed ; and directly afterwards Messrs 
Renard and Krehs, officers in the French anny, 
reaching fourteen miles an hour, managed to steer 
their clever craft back to its shed five times out of 
the seven that it was publicly taken out— a record 
practically never beaten. In 1900 Count Zeppelin, 
with an air-ship the size of a man-of-war, met with 
no success; and then Santos Dumont cut in with a 
mere toy craft, but possessing the great advantage 
of the modern petrol-engine. With this he circled 
several times round the Jardin dAcolimatation, Paris, 
till his engine ceased working. Then, after building 
no less than five more navigable balloons, he essayed 
to compete for M. Deutsch's prize, which required 
that the aeronaut, starting from the grounds of the 
Aero Club at Longchamps, should circumnavigate 
the Eiffel Tower and return to the starting-point 
in thirty minutes. In his first trial Santos Dumont 
completed the entire course in safety, but eleven 
minutes behind time. Later, another determined 
attempt was frustrated by mischance, and the bold 
Brazilian was caught against the roof of a house, 
where he hung in a perilous position. Then, 
building yet another ship, Dumont met and over- 
came various mishaps, till he found opportunity for 
one more strenuous struggle for the prize. Reach- 
ing and rounding the tower in quick time, he seemed 
to have success within his grasp, until his machine, 
buffeted with the wind, became deranged and caused 
Min to reach his goal late, as it was stated, by thirty 
seconds only. These were perhaps the most note- 
worthy of Dumont’s , many and brilliant perform- 
ances. , Mr Stanley Spencer and others have followed 
suit ; but so far no one is prepared to accommo- 
date passengers with any certainty by this mode 
of flight. 

It might almost seem, then, that the navigable 
balloon lias been fully exploited, and has reached 
its limit. But this, at any rate, is not so with the 
flying-machine. At first experiments with models 
appeared to offer small encouragement. These 
would scarcely sustain more than fifty pounds per 
horse-power, whereas even a clumsily flying bird 
will: sustain one hundred and fifty pounds per horse- 
power, while a locomotive can haul four thousand 
pounds per horse-power along a level track, and a 
steamer can, propel the same weight through water 
at fourteen knots an hour. It looked, then, as if 
the problem were hopeless ; , but Maxim grappled 
with: it. : His machine was a true leviathan, con- 
isisting of a combination of superposed aeroplanes; 
it. weighed- more than: three tons, and was driven 
hy-an engine run ;up to three hundred and sixty 
horse-power. This raised itself in the air ; hut; 
.beingiheld in restraint, its very lifting power caused 
it to give way and 'become crippled. This was: ten 
'years . ago, ,, and the problem as attacked ■ by Maxim ■ 
::has never, been more successfully handled.' 

: :But there : is another plan ; which is now being' 
pushed with great promise; by the ‘gliding’ aero- 
nauta— that is, those; . who, starting . from some; 
eminence, learn to make themselves glide to earth 


through air with suitable apparatus. Thus, instead 
of first building a mere guesswork machine, and 
then trying to make it fly, they first build a 
machine which, they know, will float properly, and 
then apply the power. This seems beginning at 
the right end, and implies that you must have your 
machine properly designed first before you can go 
any further. Nature herself has taught the same 
lesson. The young bird has a perfect flying appa- 
ratus provided first, and even then has to he taught 
by the old bird how to use it. 

One most curious fact relating to a large propor- 
tion of those who have sought to conquer the air is 
that they have had hut the vaguest notion of how 
to set about it. To give an example ; a modern 
inventor, speaking of his invention before a scientific 
society, said he was confident of success because he 
had been so careful about details. He had actually 
made all his rods hollow, and filled them with 
hydrogen ! But another showed still greater lack 
of mechanical genius ; for, having a cylinder, and 
finding that when he had filled it with hydrogen 
he had lessened its weight by one pound, he argued 
that if lie were to pump ten times the amount of 
hydrogen into it he would redace its might by ten 
pounds ! 

But equally curious are the false deductions: 
which even aeronauts of experience will make. 
For instance, Tissandier iS; in a hallooii eating 
chicken and drinking a bottle of wine. Presently 
he throws the chicken-hone overboard, and dis- 
covers, as he supposes, that the balloon, having been 
most delicately poised, as a consequence, immediately 
rises thirty yards, I have always thought this 
wonderful observation had more to do with the 
bottle of wine than with the chicken-hone. . It was 
simply a false deduction. There was once a man 
walking over London Bridge all-nnoonscious that 
a Thames steamer was passing just underneath. It 
chanced that he sneezed — nothing more, but by- 
standers saw him turn deadly jiale. Then he hurried 
home, went straight to bed, and sent for the doctor. 
His respiratory organs, he said, were in an appalling 
condition, and he must be dying. The whole fact 
was that just as he sneezed the steamer had blown 
its hooter underneath, and he had drawn a false con- 
clusion. It was the same with Tissandier. A balloon 
is never poised, hut is continually either ascending 
or descending, owing to change of temperature or 
chance currents, and discarding a small hone would 
he perfectly trivial in its effects. 

, :' Another of the very commonest misconceptions 
,; is that a balloon in an ordinary way will obey a 
rudder. It will do nothing of the kind. This is 
but another false conclusion. It is the : same as 
with a boat. If this were being swept j along with 
and ; at the same speed, as, flowing water, then it 
, simply travels along as an integral : part of the ' 
water, ; and no rixdder can affect its course in the 
.lightest. But if by aid of wind or steam the boat 
be made to go either faster or slower; than the water, 

. then the water flowing past the hoat gives it ‘ steer- ’ 
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age way,’ and the rudder acts. Andree made use of 
this i>rinoiple hy slowing down his balloon with a 
rope dragging on the ice, and the feasibility of this 
method up to a certain extent gives to the balloon 
proper a promi,se of useful work in directions not as 
yet fuily exploited. Not only for the purpose of 
exploring inaoeei3sibIe country, but as a means of 
conveying intelligence in time of war, the balloon 
may be made to play an important part. And 
there is yet another practicable mode of directing 
a balloon’s course which may he reasonably reckoned 
upon. This is by taking advantage of the general 
circulation of air constantly prevailing over the 
earth’s surface, and giving rise to dominant air- 
drifts always somewhere in evidence, which must 
he distinguished from mere local and inconstant 
winds, on which small reliance may he placed. 

In the first place, there ia unquestionably a pretty 
constant and universal wind blowing from west to 
east at high altitudes, this being theoretically a 
consequence of the earth’s rotation, and also being 
clearly proved hy the persistent eastward sweep of 
the high cirrus clouds and by the drift of volcanic 
ashes whenever these are thrown up to a vast height. 
But it would appear that this wind is often to be 


traced at a far more moderate height in our own. 
latitude.?. Charle,? Green, wiiose expei’ienoe as an 
aeronaut and ob.server can be placed second to none, 
has left on record that he ‘ alwaJ'S found a current 
from the westward if he went far enough, hut that 
nearer earth he found more than one current before 
he reached the westerly.’ The experience of the 
writer goes largely to endorse the above testimony. 

But there is yet to he reckoned with that general 
and never-ceasing circulation of air which, resem- 
bling the ciroulatioii of an ordinary domestic hot- 
water system, rises off the tropical belt, and flowing 
as an upper current towards the pole.?, becomes there- 
after a return lower current of contrary direction. 
When due investigation has so far improved our 
knowledge of the dominant air-streams that their 
courses can with confidence he sought and found, 
then aerial navigation within practicable limits will 
already be an accomplished fact. 

Doubtless a yet more important advance towards 
the true concj[uest of the air will he made when a 
new form of motor has been invented which shall 
give increased efficiency without adding to weight ; 
and for constant improvement in this direction we 
have never looked in vain. 


PATHOS: ITS MONASTERY AND PASSION PLAT. 


By Sir J. William Whitt all. 



[jAVING heard from a friendly Ortho- 
dox bishop that a curious ceremony, 
if it might not he styled a Passion 
play, was, and, had from time im- 
memorial been, enacted on Greek 
Maundy Thursday at Patinos hy the 
caloyeri or monks of the great monastery of St John 
the Evangelist there, and feeling convinced that a 
description of it would interest English friends, I 
decided to attend it, and I did so under unusually 
favourable circumstanoes. Patinos is not at all 
times accessible, and I had a conveyance of my 
own to go in. I knew Greek well, and could con- 
verse direct with the monlis, to whom, as well as 
to others at Patmos, I had very strong letters of 
introduction. 

The Monastery of St John was built in 1085, in 
the reign of Alexius Comiienus, hy a native of Trebi- 
2 ond, John Christodoulos (servant of Christ), who was 
afterwards canonised, and whose mummifled. body, 
preserved in the church in a silver coffin with the 
face exposed, is said to be gifted with great miracu- 
lous powers. The building was erected on the site 
and with the materials of a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Artemis, and occupies an imposing position 
on a hill about six hundred feet high, : It is more 
like a grand old medieval castle, with turrets, &o., 
than a monastery, and the strength of the building 
saved it at times from the inroads of jiirates and 
freebooters. Although this monastery was hiiilt in : 
honour of St John the Evangelist, the true site of 


the divine’s dwelling, in which he wrote the Book 
of Revelation, is shown in a small monastery lower 
down, now used as a school. This, in my humble 
opinion, rather tends to confirm the, authenticity of 
the site, for if it had beeii at any time in dispute, 
it would most certainly have been claimed by the 
great monastery above, which quite overshadows, the 
lowly one below. The cave or grotto iii which: St 
John saw the vision is here shown. It is in a rock, 
the upper part of which is rent in three pieces. 
The tradition is that St John, lying on the rock 
below, was awoke by great thunder and a convulsion 
of nature, which rent the rock above in three, to 
denote the Holy Trinity and the Unity at the same 
time (for the three rents join in one), and then saw 
the celestial vision which he wrote down. , ) 

On our arrival at Patmos my yacht was greeted 
with warning cries of ‘Beware of Kinops !’ Now, 
Kinops, according to tradition, was adeading demon 
who haunted the island; and inveigled men hyr 
revealing to them their dead friends restored to life 
again. On St John’s arrival at Patinos, Kinops 
cursed him and tried to prevent his, landing, upon 
which the saint hurled him into the sea and con- 
verted him into a rock, which, just visible above 
water, constitutes a danger to navigation, and is still 
called Kinops. 

. I siient a fortnight at Patmos, Passion and Easter 
week, living half the time in the monastery itself j 
in continuous communication with the caloyeri s.nd 
fhe chief inhabitant, s of the town, I not only saw 
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everything that is shown to strangers, but a good 
deal that is not. There are many valuable treasures 
in the monastery, including remarkable antique 
ecclesiastical vestments, cro.9i6i's, mitres, gold and 
silver plate thioHy encrusted with jewels, and 
numerous manuscripts and books. The mitre, 
crosier, and vestments of St John Cliristodoulos 
are lirst . sliotvii, £ind so are those of a series of 
patriarchs and bishojis extending over the last 
nine hundred years. I was especially struck by 
the crosier of the patriarch Neojjhytus, who lived 
about three hundred years ago, which he got from 
the heirs of a famous bishop called Musselim, of an 
earlier age, and for which, the igounienos told me, 
Bothscliild, Avho visited the island, offered an enor- 
mous price. It is in gold-and-blue enamel of most 
c.’cquisite workmanship, Some of the early episco- 
pal robes were also of wonderfully line brocade, and 
looked quite new. It appears that many of the 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Chureli were originally 
caloyeri of the monastery, attached to which in 
past times there was a theological school renowned 
for its learning, and which it is now sought to 
re-establish. These dignitaries were obliged by 
religious custom to leave all their ecclesiastical 
belongings to the monastery they bailed from. 
Hence this vast collection of treasures, which has 
been preserved intact since the eleventh century; 
for, although the monastery was at times attacked, 
the monks managed always to save their treasures, 
which cannot be said of most of the other monasteries 
in the Levant. 

Perhaps the most remarkable treasure in the 
monastery is the famous Codex N of the fourth 
cEutury, a marvellous artistic manuscript on thin 
purple: velhtm, with the letters in silver, those refer- 
ring; to God and Christ being in gold. Leaves were 
often torn out of this manuscript in past ages, and 
were given as credentials to monks sent as envoys 
on special missions to Eussia and other parts of 
Europe. In one of the manuscripts just deciphered, 
embodying a curious petition addressed by the 
monks to the Emperor Charles, and begging' for his . 
support against piratical inroads, it is stated ;that the 
monks in charge of ;: the petition, were heareK of a 
leaf of the manuscript for presentation to His Majesty. 
These leaves have excited the W'onder of ecclesiasti- 
;cal: students for , many years past. Six of them 
are in the Vaticaii, , wMoh published an elaborate 
: work f on the subject, reproducing the pictures in 
i fnllq six, are in; England, and two in Yienna. A 
■few years since,, some of the leaves were privately 
• exl^ited, for, sale - at Constantinople, and were 
: streiiuonsly competed, for - by agents from the . 
-United: gtatesj .England,; and Eussia. , Although - 
both. Arnericaufi and English had given orders to bid 
t extreBie prices for them, the Czar got the leaves by 
, :,poEtioal; inffrieaoe for thou- 

sand; pounds ; sterling and a Set of valuable ecele- 
siastical vestments. These leaves purporteii to 
come, and I believe did come, from a Greek church 
at CceSavea hi Asia Minor. Those now existing at 


Patmos are thirty-three in number (I counted them), 
containing parts of the Gospel of St Mark. Why 
this manuscript should have been thus split up 
between Patmos and Cmsarea the monks could not 
tell me, nor how many were the leaves of the 
original manuscript, and only quoted the authority 
of two versions on the .subject, one of ivliich made 
the leaves one hundred and eighty-two, in all, and 
the other four hundred and ninety. 

If the piety of a place may he gauged by the 
number of its church e,s, then ixiidouhtedly Patmos 
is the most pious place on earth, for within its 
limited and rocky surface three hundred and si.xty- 
six churches and chapels are contained, or about 
one to every ten inhabitants. This extraordinary 
wealth of ecclesiastical buildings demonstrates the 
great prosperity of the little island in days gone by. 
That for its size it was astonishingly -wealthy is 
piroved also by the great number of valuable relics 
of the 2 iast in the sliaiie of furniture imported from ' 
Europe one hundred and fifty to four hundred 
years since, jewels, gold and silver ornaments, 
embroideries, &c,, still existing in private houses, 
though the island has been the jxrey of collectors for 
many years jmst. Some of these relics -would not dis- 
grace a royal palace. The past prosperity of the place 
is easily explainable. Under the shadow of the great 
monastery, which was recognised and in a measure 
respected by its Turkish sovereigns,; who oonflrmed 
to it the privileges granted by Alexius Cbmheiius, 
Patmos was one of the few spots in the Levant in, 
■\vhich during the early and middle ages Chriatiaiis 
could dv'ell in comparative safety, , Eich Greeks, ; 
therefore, congregated there, and brought their trea- 
sures with them ; they became large shipowners 
and traded with Europe. Many of them were evi- 
dently men of education and cultivated taste ; they 
established a school renowned for its learning. 

Now, owing to security in regions more favoured 
by nature, and to the decline of the sailing marine, 
the people are fast leaving' the island. There are 
quite large colonies of them in America, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, &c., and few return to their native 
island. A few of the old families, dating from early 
centuries, still exist, and it is melancholy to see 
them gradually becoming extinct, the few that arc 
still left dwelling poverty-stricken, yet full of 
l>ride, in their ancestral houses, among the remains 
of their ancient grandeur, which they very reluc- 
tantly sell off piecemeal to buy bread with. 

It is also sad to realise that the; old artisans 
who ministered to their wealthy compatriots by 
their exquisite work in the form of gold and 
silver and embroideries have totally disappeared, 
their; art being lost : with them. - What especi- 
ally attracted my notice were the models in gold 
and silver of airtique Greek galleys and other; 
things thickly encrusted with exquisite enamels, 
and the embroideries, called: Ehodian,; but of ; which 
the finest were made at Patmos. The artisans in 
; gold had undoubtedly hiherited the art of : the 
Greek jewellers : of the ; Hellenic; pjeriod, whose 
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work excels the finest of which modem jewellers 
are capable. A \’ery few specimens of these arts 
are now left; in a few years there will be none. 

The whole of Passion w'eek was spent in constant 
services in the clmroh of the monastery, and a 
terribly hard life it was for the caloyeri, who had 
to bo up all night, slept very little by day, and 
lived on one daily meal, consisting of dry bread 
and boiled vegetables. With all the attenuation 
which followed on so hard an existence they 
preserved a serenity of soul which was truly 
remarkable, and I have to thank the igounienos, 
Aghathangelos, his nephew, and all the caloyeri for 
the most courteous hospitality. The caloyeri, who 
are all more or less men of education, often dis- 
cussed with me tlie union of the Anglican Churoh 
with theirs. All, without e.xception, expressed 
their earnest wish for such a union, and their 
conviction that it would be brought about some 
day. They also gave me some of the reasons, 
chiefly political, why the movement has been so 
far retarded ; but I scarcely think it would be 
right to refer to them. 

The monastery possesses, besides the body of St 
Christodoulos, several wonder-working relics, notably 
the skull of St Thomas, got from India, and pre- 
sented by Alexius Goninenus, which is preserved in 
a golden casket and carried about in solemn pro- 
cession whenever a great calamity befalls Patmos 
or the neighbouring regions. Some years since a 
plague of locusts settled on the island of Samoa. A 
deputation thence, accompanied by caloyeri, solemnly 
took the relic to the scone of the locusts’ ravages, 
upon which the swarms immediately quitted the 
island, and flying towards the sea, were drowned. 
That this did take place there can be no doubt, for 
there are thousands of eye-witnesses of the fact still 
living; but as locusts do often quit the land and 
fall into the sea, this may only have been a happy 
coincidence. Other remarkable cases of miraculous 
power exercised by the relics were related to me, 
and are undoubtedly firmly believed in by all. 
One of these, which is peculiarly quaint, occurred 
only a few years since. The captain of a sailing- 
vessel took advantage of the attending monk’s in- 
attention to chip off a finger from St Christodoulos’ 
body, which was exposed at the time. He then 
went down to his shiis, rejoicing over his acquisition, 
and started for his destination with two other ships. 
The latter sailed off with a favourable wind. His 
vessel could not make any way at all, being beaten 
back by currents. For three days in awicession the 
ship would not move, niitil at last he bethought him 
of the sacrilege he had committed ; and returning 
to the monastery, he confessed his sin, restored, the 
finger, and then was allowed to proceed on his 
voyage. The finger is now preserved in a separate , 
receptacle. 

And now let me describe the ceremony to see, 
which was the principal object of my visit- to, . 
.Patinos. It is called the Niptira, and is regarded ' 
with such interest that many hundreds of pilgriins ■ 


from the neighbouring regions defy the elements 
and attend it, arriving in frail native craft over 
what is frequently a .stormy sea in the spring mouths. 
The ceremony takes place in a small square, one of 
the very few level bits of land to be found in the 
toM'n of Patmo.s, which is built on the precipitous 
sides of what niay safely be styled a steep pyramid 
capped by the stately monastery. There was much 
excitement in the little town over what was 
reckoned to he the great event of the year. For 
days before, whitewashing was the order of the day, 
until the whole place was so dazAingly white that 
the eyes could not re,st on it for more than a second 
or two. , A square temporary erection of poles, fes- 
tooned with garlands of flowers and .surrounded by 
a little forest of cx’osses, ikons, and ecclesia.stical 
ornaments, was the scene of operations. Within 
this enclosure there were thirteen seats, the one to 
be occupied by Ohrifst being in the centre. Every- 
thing being ready, the thirteen performers, headed 
by the iyounwios, witii onr deacons bearing crosses 
and swinging censers, and all dressed in purple vest- 
ments embroidered with gold, came in procession 
from the monastery church, and as they approached 
the enclosure, were ushered into it two by two by 
the four deacons, swinging their censers, on each 
side of them. The igoumenos, who wore more 
gorgeous robes tlian the others, represented Christ, 
one of them took the part of Judas, and the others 
the parts of the other Apostles. The rdle of Judas 
up to two years since was taken hy one of the laity ; 
but there was great difficulty in finding a inaii to 
assume so repulsive a part, and since 1902 perforce 
one of the monks has to represent the traitor. The 
igoumenos first rises to pray a dedicatory jjrayerj 
and the choir, which is outside standing on a slight 
elevation, then join in a rather long chant oii the 
love of the brethren. The , then : rises 

again, and holding his crosier, calls for a blessing on 
the ceremony. Then commence the abtual proceed- 
ings, which begin with the words of Christ ; : ‘ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer ; ’ and after the agony on Getlusemane, 
end with the words, ‘ Rise, , let , iia go ; lo ! lie that 
betray eth Me is at hand.’ From this my readers 
will understand that the whole of the scenes occur- 
ring in the four Gospels between the saying of 
the above words are enacted, and this is done in 
strict accordance withthe four Gospels in the most 
approjiriate sequence of them that could he adopted. 
Thus the proapectiye betrayal, the strife as to who 
should he greatest, the asseverations of faithfulness, 
the washing of the feet, and the scene in the , Garden 
of .Gethsemane, &o., are all given chiefly iJ the 
form of dialogues between Christ and His Apostles. 
Of course, the prinoipal part, amongst the Apostles 
is ^ven to St’Peter ; and after the i^owtooios has 
laid aside iiis robes and girded himself with a velvet 
apron embroidered with gold, the scene of the 'wash- 
ing of the feet is very graphically enacted by a 
literal reproduction of the dialogue between Christ 
and St Peter: ‘Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?’- 
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‘ What I do, thou Icnowest not now ; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ ‘ Thou shalt never wash my feet.’ 
‘If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.’ 
‘ Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head,’ &o. But it must not be supposed that 
each Apostle does not also act an individual part. 
Thus, when Jesus uses the words, ‘One of you shall 
betray Me,’ each Apostle in turn springs forward 
and asks the Saviour, ‘ Is it I ? ’ When this ques- 
tioning ends, St John is seen lying at Jesus’ feet, 
with his head leaning on Jesus’ breast, and says 
unto Him, ‘Lord, who is itU Jesus replies, ‘He it 
is to whom I shall give a sop,’ &c.; upon which 
follows the scene with Judas, The asseverations by 
St Beter of his fidelity to his Master and the pro- 
phecy, ‘ The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied 
me thrice,’ are also graphically given. The scene of 
the agony at Gethsemaue is the last of all. It is 
not enacted on the stage, but on a spot outside of 
the enclosure, to which Ohrist retires with the three 
Apostles. Ohrist prays and the Apostles slumber. 
The closing words of the ceremony are, I repeat, 

‘ Rise, let us go ; lo ! he that betrayeth Me is at 
hand.’ 

What contributed to make the whole perform- 
ance most quaint and primitive was the constant 
interposition between each performer’s participation 
in the. scene of the solemn chant of a monlc called the 
Evangelist, who, standing on a little height some 
twelve yards from the sacred enclosure, and dressed 
in full , canonicals, introduces, as it were, the per- 
formers to the crowded audience by solemnly chant- 
ing each time, ‘ Listen to the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ or the Apostle Peter, or John, or James, &o. 
On the whole, this ceremony or play, if I may so 
caU it, is a most curious, primitive, and interesting 
one. It certainly greatly impressed the audience. 
Although it was lacking in the effectiveness of 
perfect acting, as at Ober-Ammergau, it certainly 
was not wanting in solemnity, digirity, and eanrest- 
ness.. The performers, too, were clearly impressed 
with the parts they were acting, and there was none 
of the levity I have witnessed in Eastern services at 
times. It was a reproduction of the scenes, as well 
as it could he given, not by actors dressed for the 
occasion and acting as actors would, hut by monks 
in inappropriate sacerdotal vestments, all moving 
within a very limited space, which could not have 
covered more than a hundred square yards, if so 
much. All the performers knew their parts by 
heartj and I saw no references to books. It struck 
,me, however, that one of the deacons who held a 
hoo^? in his hands did: ; act in a measure as 
prompter. 

.Immediately after the closing scene the per- 
formers seated themselves on their chairs in. the 
enolosurej and the director of the theological school, 
which is in the lower monastery of the Apoca- 
lypse, already referred to, who is-.called Alexander 
Dhilanaa, doctor of divinity and a deacon, a nephew 
of the famous Bishop Lyenrgus,* delivered . the .bck .. 
.mon of. the occasion on the duty of humility. : It 


has seldom been my good fate to listen to so truly, 
eloquent and absolutely evangelical a discourse, in 
the course of wliich he by turn addressed the 
people and the monks, calling upon them to follow 
the example of Christ in His great humility. He 
finally wound up his address by a stirring appeal to 
the audience to exert themselves to restore their 
holy island, the scene of God’s great revelation to 
St John, to its pristine jjre-eminence as a champion 
of the faith of Christ. What especially struck me 
and the English friends with me was the remarkable 
fact that only the name of Christ as a pattern was 
mentioned in it. I might mention here that this 
eloquent divine gave up a remunerative and easy 
post in another more favoured locality to take up 
that of Patinos, which brings him nominally five 
pounds per month, but in reality only about three 
pounds in cash, on which he has to live and clothe 
himself. He sacrificed himself for the love of his 
religion, purely and unselfishly. 

Certainly my visit to the monastery and my long 
conversations with the monks gave me a much 
higher opinion of them than I previously had 
formed from hearsay. That they are unselfishly 
and sincerely devoted to a life which is terribly 
hard none can deny. That some of them, at least, 
are men who do not take to i£ because of their 
ignorance of the world is beyond doiibt, for many 
are gentlemen who have been well educated . and 
have travelled. One of them was Orthodox chap- 
lain at New York, and knows English. I was glad 
to notice that increasing interest is being taken in 
their valuable library, of which an extensive catalogue 
has been printed. Still, it is not quit® complete, 
and my special friend, Ayios Theofilos, is now. en- 
gaged in remedying the defects by a careful study, 
and in some cases transcription, of some of the more 
undecipherable manuscripts, of which the contents 
had not been fully studied.. I trust this may lead 
to important discoveries in time. One of the manu- 
scripts may turn out to be of historical importance, 
for it purports to describe the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks. 


IN AUTUMN DAYS. 

Aithoush the way be long, and my path lie 

Across the wide, wide heath, burnt brown and bare 
By the past summer’s sun ; although the air 
Bo full of driving dust to blind the, eye 
And parch the pallid lip ; although love die, 

Sinoe those who started with me at the fair, 

Sweet dawn of moin have failed me in noon’s glai'e. 
And left me lonely ’neath a darkening sky. 

Yet win I on ! Bor, ah! mine eyes can see, 

On distant mountain-toil,: bright glints and gleams, 
The waving foliage; of fern and tree ; ' 

I catch the eadehees; of far- o,if streams; 

And, mingled with their isound, the melody. 

Of mn8io:whioh Gfod gives me ’ih His dreams ! : 

. Kaie^'Mellebsh.:,: "■ 
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THE EAOE FOE SEA-POWEE. 

By Aechibald S. HUEn, Author of Naval Efficiency, The British Fleet, &c. 


IX years have elapsed since the Czar’s 
Peace Beaoript to the nations raised 
confident hopes that the costly con- 
test for naval and military power 
was about to he checked, and that 
some basis of agreement would be 
found for limiting the growing expenditure in this 
direction. The message came at a moment when 
the campaign between the United States and Spain 
had just drawn to a close, when Lord Kitchener 
was on the eve of hoisting the British and Egyptian 
flags over Khartoum, when an encounter between 
Great Britain and France over Fashoda seemed 
inevitable, and when the outlook in the Far East 
was growing increasingly threatening. The world 
welcomed the invitation to consider some more 
rational method of settling disputes than an appeal 
to the arbitrament of arms. This feeling of weari- 
ness found expression in the meeting of the Peace 
Conference at the Hague in the following year, 
1890, when twenty-five countries were represented. 
It was then discovered that any measure of dis- 
armament was impracticable ; but on all hands the 
anticipation Was exjiressed that the interchange of 
views had at least paved the way to a limitation 
of the expenditure on great armies and navies. 
Moreover, machinery for voluntary arbitration upon 
disputes was set up, and it was claimed that the 
first step had been taken towards a more rational 
method of arranging international differences. 


the burden. In these past few years the main- 
tenance of peace has been more costly than the 
waging of a European war itself a century ago. 
The Conference marked the turning-point in the 
policy of the Powers. Hitherto Europie had been 
massing an increasing number of land soldiers. She 
awoke to the fact that the future lay on the seas. 
One after another the great Powers hastened to 
modify the period of land-service which is enforced 
from their citizens so as to render military duty 
less irksome. Simultaneously they turned attention 
to their fleets. Bussia in 1898 had adopted a special 
scheme for building a number of new warships 
to cost nine millions sterling in addition to her 
ordinary expenditure ; after the Conference she 
hastened the work, seeking the assistance of ship- 
builders in France, Germany, America, and Great 
Britain, since her own resources were inadequate. 
Germany in 1000 followed with plans for more 
than doubling the size of her fleet and increasing 
her dockyard accommodation at an aggregate outlay 
of seventy -three millions sterling ; and France, in 
spite of the crippled state of her finances, felt called 
upon in the same year to emulate her neighbour’s 
example, and decided upon the expenditure of over 
twenty-one millions sterling upon new ships, so as to 
keep pace with Germany’s expansion. Great Britain 
did not hind herself to a definite programme, but 
announced once more her intention to build at such 
a rate as to ensure her ability to meet any two 


How cruelly have the most moderate hopes been . battle-fleets with a good hope of, victory. In the 
falsified! The Conference at the Hague was, in Far East, Japan expedited the great programme 

fact, the signal for fastening still heavier and more of shipbuilding to which she had already put her 

costly armour of defence on to the peoples of hand, a plan entailing the expenditure of twenty- 

Europe, America, and Japan. The conversations one millions two hundred thousand pounds ster- 

at the Hague appear merely to have deepened ling ; and in the Far West, the United States, as 

international distrust in several quarters I and from a result , of her victorious struggle with Spain, 

the day that the delegates parted, the Governments . awoke to the need of a great fleet to secure in- 
of some of the leading nations, especially Bussia violate the Monroe Doctrine and the security of 

and Germany, evinced a firmer determination than ,; her over-sea possessions, especially those in the 
ever to continue the race for military power ashore i Pabific, where she rubs shoulders with the naval 
and afloat, whatever the outlay might he and how- . 'forces, of the world which have gathered round 
ever grievously the peojtle might cry aloud under ■' the : Sick Man of the Far East. In this way was 
No. 358.-^V0L. WU. [AllEiyhts Eeservea.y ^ Oct. 8, 1904. 
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tlie conclusion of the labours of the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Hague celebrated. The contest for 
sea-power heeanre immediately more severe than 
at any previous period in the worldls history. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth ceiitnr)'- only 
three navies were of importance ; those of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, the last even then 
showing signs of decay. Gradually Spain sank back 
■into great inferiority, and Rus.5ia in a measure 
took her place, with Italy as fourth in the race. 
As late as 1889 France and Great Britain, it was 
claimed, were on something of an eq^uality afloat, 
and many Englishmen believed that the former 
country had a slight margin of superiority ; cer- 
tainly France and Russia could have 'commanded 
the seas,’ hut they were not then allies. The 
British Naval Defence Act was passed. In the 
intervening years other Powers Lave entered the 
contest for sea-power. The German Emperor 
began his reign determined to do for the German 
navy what his grandfather did for the army. 
President Cleveland, by reviving the Monroe Doc- 
trine at the time of the Venezuela trouble with 
England in 1896, fired the American peopile with 
a desire for a great navy. When Russia, with the 
assistance of Germany and France, interfered to rob 
the .-'Japanese of the spoils of the war with China, 
that people, practically at the birth of their civilisa- 
tion, were set on the road of naval aggrandisement. 
The general trend of events has led other Powers to 
spend and he spent in the endeavour to increase 
the strength of their fleets. Consequently, in the 
spring of 1900, when Mr (now Viscount) Goschen 
introduced the British Navy Estimate of that year 
into the Hbu.se of Commons, he expilained that 
it, had been prepared after examination of the 
proposals not of two or three but of six of the 
leading naval Powers, all of first rank— France, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, the United States, and 
Japan. Among the navies of the world, that of 
Great Britain is still first ; but instead of being first 
among two, or at most three, she is first among 
seven, and is faced by powerful alliances. 

No more noteworthy illustration of the lengths 
to which naval aggrandi,seraent has gone has been 
furnished than the assembly of men-of-war which 
took, place at Dagos, on the Portuguese coast, at 
the conclusion, of last summer’s British naval 
iaanceuvre.s. : Without withdrawing a single ship 
from the, : seven foreign stations— China,- the East 
Indies, the South; Atlantic, the Gape, Australia, 
thb; Pacific, or the North Coast of America— the 
-British, Admiralty collected at Lagos twenty-six 
, first-class battleships, all-hut two of which had been 
, constructed jinoe the passing of the. Naval Defence 
; Act of 1889), and forty-one cruisers, all except three ; 
,,;huilt in the past fifteen years. Nineteen torpedo 
: craft were also present, the, main body of the British 
, ; torpedo, boats . and , destroyers, over - one hundred 
pennants, baing at the moment manoeuvring in Nie; 
. Irish .Sea.:: The ships at Lagos formed - one; great 
tactical unit under tlie supreme command of one 


officer, Admiral Sir Compton E. Domvile, seven 
junior flag-officers controlling groups of the ships. 
All the vessels were complete with stores, ammu- 
nition, and the warheads for the torpedoes ; the 
officers and crews on hoard numbered over forty 
thousand men : veritably a great war-fleet in its 
grim gray paint. Inshore lay thirteen colliers 
with twenty-six thousand tons of coal, the store- 
ship Tyne, and the di.stilling-ahip Aquarius, equipped 
to make good any deficiency of fre.sh-water in the 
fighting vessels. This was no mere assembly of 
ves,sels specially prepared for sea to provide a 
spectacle to arouse tlie amazement of the world, 
but merely the four British squadrons -which cruise 
in the Mediterranean and the English Channel year 
in and year out, always on active service, always 
ready for the call to join, battle, and always pre- 
paring for the stern duties which must devolve 
upon them when the diplomatist has said the last 
word and the gage has been thrown down. In face 
of such an array of fighting strength — the nine sea- 
lanes of ships representing an expenditure on hulls, 
machinery, and guns of close upon fifty millions 
sterling — in the knowledge of the seven British 
squadrons patrolling other ocean highways, and in 
the recollection of the many men-of-war under 
repair and of those others building in Government 
and private dockyards, the spectator could not fail 
to ask himself, ‘When will this international contest 
for naval power have some limit placed to it ?’ 

Tlie haste of the nations in acquiring naval 
power cannot be .sho^vn more effeotivel}'- than by a 
reference to the sums which were, being, spent by 
the leading nations upon their navies in 1898;; when 
the Peace Rescript was published, and the provision , 
for the -financial year 1903-4. In the past five years 
the aggregate sum spent by Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the 
United States has increased by over twenty-nine 
million pounds sterling, or 46‘4 per cent. In 
1903-4 these Powers expended a sum of over 
ninety-two millions sterling on their fleets. The 
figures are appended : 

Country. 1S98. 1003. Increase, permit. 

_ } £23,880,000 £34,467,000 £10,677,000 44-2 

Franco 11,988,000 12,638,000 550,000 4-5 

Kussia....... 9,028,000 12,349,000 3,321,000 S6'7 

Germany... ,6,083,000 10,252,000 4,169,000 68'6 

Italy 4,000,000 ; 4,710,000 710,000 17-7 

.Augtria- 1 ^200,000 2,030,000 830,000 69 1 : 

Hungary) 

^States } 7000,000 16,200,000 9,200,000 131-4 

-Totals, £63.179,000 £92,536,000 £29,357,000 46-4 

, Nothing could indicate more conclusively the 
redoubled efforts which the great Powers have been 
making in the past five years to increase their, naval 
armaments than the above figures. If there was 
need for a Peace Rescript in :1898, how much more 
the need to-day, -when the burden, which presses 
: upon the peoples , of E urope and America owing to - 
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this competition has increased by no loss than 46-4 
per cent. ! The significant fact is that all this colo,ssal 
outlay has been relatively effective only in the case 
of a few countries ; the United States has begun to 
forge ahead, and Germany has improved her position, 
while France is receding from the pre-eminence as 
a naval Power which .she occupied throughout the 
greater part of laist century. Italy has also failed to 
maintain her position. Germany and Ruasia, and in 
lesser degrees other Powers, having imposed increased 
naval burdens irpon tbeiv poople.Sj Great Britain, 
acting on her policy embodied in the ‘ Two-Power 
standard,’ has followed their lead, and last year spent . 
on her fleet over ten and a half millions sterling 
more than she did in 1898, 

Unfortunately there are no signs that any of the 
nations are prepared to give up the striiggle, though 
in more than one country the financial pressure is 
so great that each year seems as though it must 
be the last of the mad career for naval power. 
Germany, in spite of such indications of discontent 
as the late elections revealed, is hastening her ship- 
building in anticipation of the programme dates; 
Russia has this year decided upon aiiotlier construc- 
tion scheme, and since the war began so disastrously, 
has decided to expand her original programme, 
which now includes eight first-class battleships ; 
America, whose expenditure for army, navy, and 
pensions already amounts to seventy-seven million 
pounds sterling (not dollars), is building or has pro- 
jected four more battleships than Great Britain at 
this moment, and intends to double the size of her 
battle-fleet ; Japan, even at the moment when she is 
■at war, has put her hand to a new programme which 
■will increase her navy and extend her arsenals at 
■a cost of twelve million pounds sterling ; Austria- 
Hungary is quietly strengthening her squadrons; 
.and Italy and Franca are straining their utmost 
to keep up in the race. According to figures 
•supplied by the Admiralty, the number of battle- 
.shqj.s building for the United States, Russia, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and France is : United States, 
fourteen; Russia, njne; Germany, ten; Great 

Britain, ten ; France, six. The total tonnage of the 
warships at present being built for the several Powers, 
including hattlaships, cruisers, and torpedo craft, is : 

Khigdom. Germany. 

Battle.*ips 184,400 87,800 112,730 10,1,976 193,180 

■Cruisera 189,760 78,483 26,177 49,200 149,780 

lOthar vessels... 37,020 . 1,130 14,486 2,064 2,344 

Tliese arc days when, in a contest for the potential 
instruments of naval power, a long purse is more 
than ever necessary. The Victory, Nelson’s flagsliip 
at Trafalgar, and one of the largest and niost 
expensive vessels then present, oo.st, complete . with 
guns, one hundred thousand pounds sterling. , She 
was, forty years old on October 21, 1805, and j^et , 
she was still considered Suitable to bear the flag 
of the commander-in-obief. To-day her. successor 
is a first-olas.? battleship. Were war to , occur,, in ■ 
1905, the flag of the admiral in sirpreme command i 


of the British fleet would probably be borne in the 
King Edward VIL, of sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty tons displacement, or one of this ship’.s 
seven sister-ve,ssels. By the time she is at sea with 
stores and guns complete, the King Edvnrd VIL 
will i-epresent an expenditure of one million and 
a half pounds sterling. At the most favourable 
estimate, she will be regarded as a fully efficient 
ship, fit for the line of battle in one of the principal 
squadrons for a matter of fifteen or twenty yeav.s. 
The British Naval Defence Act authorised the 
building of men-of-war costing twenty-one million 
pounds sterling. That was in 1889. In the present 
year not one of these ships is in the first line ; the 
brattlaships have already become antiquated in com- 
parison with the newer ships, and the cruisers are 
getting quite out of date. More and more the 
contest for sea-power is becoming a competition 
in wbicli only the nations with the longest purses 
can compete, and yet there is not a country in the 
world with a few miles of coast, excepting a few 
South American republics, which is not strivmg ite 
hardest to make as brave a show in this handicap 
as its resources will permit. Great Britain has the 
longest purse in Europe; she has also the most 
skilled workmen, and, in proportion to their output 
and the quality of their work, the cheapest. In 
England a battleship co.sts at the rate of seventy- 
one pounds per ton, in Germany the figure is about 
seventy-five pounds, in. France and Russia it rises 
as high as ninety-two pounds and a hundred pounds 
sterling respectively, and in the United States the 
figure is from eighty-five to ninety pounds. A 
modern battleship is not only expensive, hnt, an 
experiment in defence which has not yet been ade- 
quately tested in actual warfare ; it is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity, the product of succeB,sM in- 
dustrial combination. For the construction of afleet 
great financial resources are essential, and also an 
organisation of skilled labourers which canhofc be 
created in a month, a year, or even a decade, but 
must be the growth of many years and the result of 
long-applied effort. For these reasons the poorer 
Powers are severely handicapped in the rivalry 
which is engaging all the nations of the first rank. 
They cannot hope to equal richer and better-organ- 
ised countries, but they do endeavour to prevent the 
margin of superiority from increasing. : .Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Roumaiiia, Portugal, Den- 
mark, and even Turkey are spending muoli larger 
sums to-day than they were spending as lately as 
five years ago when they took part in the Gonference 
at the Hague, which aimed at establishing courts of 
arbitration ,, where might should not be right, and 
the smallest and weakest Power could look for a 
just settlement of any quarrel, however rich and 
strong her antagonist. 

, , If we benr in , mind the relative wealth of the 
reject! ve countries, their industrial resources, and 
the.stakes they defend, the sums which some of, the 
.small-.hatiQns are. devoting to their fleets are, alto^ 
i ;gether. bub of proportion to their wealth. Spain 
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and Holland eacli spend one million and a lialf 
sterling annually on naval defence, and Norway and 
Sweden somewhat in excess of this sum. Portu- 
gal manages to find seven hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand pounds sterling, Turkey over five 
lunldrad thousand pounds (roughly), Henmark 
three hundred and ninety thousand ponnds, and 
Greece two hundred and ninety thousand pounds. 
The fourteen navies of Europe entail an annxtal 
expenditure of eighty- three millions sterling. In 
the Far East, Japan is spending three millions 
sterling, and China half a million. In the Far 
, West, the outlay of the United States amounted 
to over sixteen millions sterling in 1903, and will 
this year he over twenty millions ; the expenditure 
of Brazil is one and a quarter millions ster- 
ling ; of Argentina, nine hundred and twenty-one 
thousand pounds ; of Chili, six hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds ; and smaller sums are 
spent by Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia. On 
the American continent and in Asia t-wenty-three 
millions sterling are poured out annually for the 
jHirpose of naval defence. From the latest official 
figures, therefore, the cost of the measures of pro- 
tection by all the nations of the world against each 
other amounts to no less than one hundred and sLx 
niillidn pounds sterling each year; and this year 
the total will rise to upwards of one hundred and 
twelve, million pounds. 

Nearly one-half of this colossal sum represents the 
naval expenditure of Great Britain and the United 
States. No one can doubt that the Anglo-Saxon 
fleets are destined to dominate the seas, and the 
time ds inevitably oomiiig when these two Powers 
will he in a position— though the will may be want- 
ing— to apt in conjunction against the rest of the 
n’orld in the defence of a down-trodden people or 
any principle of freedom which may be in danger. 

It may he objected that the expenditure of Great 
Britain and the United States proves these two 
countries to he the worst of offenders in the wild 
race for naval power. A little consideration will 
show that this conclusion is ill-foxmded. Great 
Britain did not join in the contest until her fleet 
bad sunk practically to the level of France and the 
prospect was opened up of an alliance between that 
republic and Eussia. In face of such a combination, 
which in 1888 would have been far superior at sea 
to .the British fleet, and in view of her immense 
commercial interests in all parts of the world, and 
her widely separated colonial empire, Britain was 
hound , to take action. : She adopted the ‘Two- 
Power standard,’ a margin of superiority over the 
next : two strongest battle-fleets, and she has Built 
;merely : as, others have built, repeatedly expressing 
.her. willingness to stay her hand when they give 
anyvenconragement. Again, in the case of .the 
United Stetes, the American Government has not' 
been: an offender. So, long as Germany and Eussia 
had; almost purely.: defensive fleetSj: ; ships which 
could not cross the Atlantic to fight; she : couldi rest 
content with: a : comparatively; small navy. ‘When- 


these and other Powers showed their determination 
to build ships to go anywhere and do anything 
diplomacy demanded in any part of the world, the 
American continent was drawn nearer to Europe. 
This fact could not he ignored if the Monroe 
Doctrine was to be more than a pious wish which 
coitld not be supported with force. Subsequently, 
when Spain became an unwelcome and dangerous 
neighbour by reason of her ill-government of her 
colonial possessions, and Cuba, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Eieo fell under the protection of America, 
the United States Government were in honour 
bound to provide adequate means for their defence, 
especially as Germany’s activity in the Pacific was 
of a sinister character. In the contest for naval 
power, therefore, Great Britain and the United 
States seem to Anglo-Saxon eyes to have been 
victims of European ambitions ; tliey have been 
compelled to forge instruments for their own 
protection. 

In several instances the sacrifices which are being 
made by small nations to support their navies is 
explained by , the action of neighbours ; hut in 
other cases it is due to the belief that in time of 
war between two great Powers an opportunity may 
offer of lending a hand to one of the antagonists 
with every likelihood of a rich return. In the 
case of Si)ain, the latter cause no doubt operates. 
Already a plan has been prepared for rebuilding 
the fleet which the United States crushed. The 
renewed activity of Spain will not fail to influence 
the naval authorities in Italy, where, in consequence 
of financial straits, the outlay on the navy has been 
rigorously kept down. Eounmnia is one of the 
most ambitious of the second-class Powers ; but her. 
plans are purely defensive, and include the con- 
struction of eight monitors and twelve torpedo- 
boats, with eight torpedo-launches, for the Danube, 
and six coast -defence ships, four torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and twelve torpedo-boats for the Black 
Sea, where Eussia is now becoming more active 
than for many years past. Turkey, having 
neglected her fleet until it had become the byword 
of the seas, has now obtained sufficient money to 
reconstruct and modernise her more serviceable 
battleships and to build a few cruisers, one being 
now in hand at Newcastle-on-Tyne and another at 
Cramp’s at Philadelphia. 

In northern Europe, where the menace of the 
German navy is affecting the policy of the lesser 
Powers, money which can he ill spared is being 
laid out on new ships. Holland is busy carrying 
out a scheme for strengthening the fleet in home 
waters and for improving the means of defence in 
the Dutch East Indies, involving an expenditure of 
three and a half millions sterling in addition to the 
ordinary naval votes. In consequence of the recent 
'development of the Swedish navy, which is still 
in progress, "that country has to face the task of 
providing a new dockyard situated: nearer Stock- 
holm , than: the existing base. Norway, also, is 
: devoting : increased :: attention : to . her navy, and 
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Demuark has in hand some additional ships, in- 
cluding two ironclads of five thousand four hundred 
and seventy tons displacement. 

The only quarter of the globe (curiously enough 
in view of history) where naval retranchinent and 
reform is the motto of the day is South America.. 
How far the Monroe Doctrine and the growth of 
the navy of the United States and its protecting 
influence are responsible for this change must be 
evident. The republic.?, for the time at least, have 
settled their differences, and Argentina and Chili 
in particular would he delighted to dispose of some 


of their men-of-war. Pour of the Chilian and Argen- 
tina vessels — two very powerful battleships being 
completed in England and two armoured cruiser.? 
built in Italy— were sold recently to England and 
Japan respectively, and others are in the market. 

With the exception of these countries, all the 
nations of the world are intent on naval aggrandise- 
ment. The evil, as has been indicated, has grown 
immensely since 1898 ; but to-day no ruler raises 
his voice in appeal for a limitation of this outpour- 
ing of the resources of the nations, rich and poor, 
large and small alike. 


‘THE ISLES OP DESTINY.’ 

OHAMEE Xr. 


was a thin powdering of snow 
he ground when Christopher 
his second visit to Barra. The 
er had set in with unusual 
■ity, and the low, chiinneyless 
dwellings of the fisher-folk looked 
more than ever like potato-pits with their fast- 
closed doors and wiudowless walls. 

Not a sign of life was there about as Christopher 
hastened solitary up the village street ; but even had 
there been prying eyes to watch his progress, few 
would have recognised in the bent, emaciated figure 
the tall, supercilious-looking stranger who had tra- 
versed it scarcely two months before. But as a 
matter of fact the Christopher of to-day was in 
many respects a far happier and more sanguine 
individual than his prototype of the past. Para- 
doxically, with the destruction of his former 
security a more durable ground of hope had arisen 
within him. No longer was there any secret to cast 
its foreboding shadow over his happiness. Norma 
knew the worst, and it was his mission to over- 
ooiiio that knowledge by love. That he was strong 
enough for the task morally he felt sure, but 
physically he had his doubts. The rheumatic 
fever which had been, only one consequence of 
the night’s exposure had left his heart very weak, 
and, to his own horror and disgust, he had distin- 
guished himself by fainting several times during 
his convalescence. 

Madge, fearing one of these attacks, had done 
all she could to delay his visit to Barra;, but the 
suspense and anxiety were telling upon him and 
retarding his progress towards recovery, and she 
had at last unwillingly given her consent. 

As to the result of his mission, she hardly dared 
allow herself to think. Her chief hope lay in an 
appeal to the giiTs pity. How could any one look 
upon this altered Christopher and not be over- 
whelmed with tenderness and remorse ?, 

After all, a living love is more imperative than 
a dead faith, and Neil, with his broken honour, and 
bedraggled fame, had passed beyond all earthly , 
needs, while Christopher remained dependent not : 


only for happiness but, as Madge firmly believed, 
for very life itself upon her mercy. 

His spirits received their first check when he 
arrived before the gate of Creagan-Islair to find the 
gray stone house shut up and deserted. The shock 
of the discovery stunned him for a moment ; then he 
fell to laughing. It didn’t matter how insane or 
reasonless hi.s merriment a23peared ; there was no 
one at hand to overhear him or inquire as to its 
cause. What a hoax it was ! His long, lean body 
swayed to and fro in the mirthless paroxysm, and 
he caught at the paling to steady himself. What a 
hoax ! Don Quixote even could not have looked 
more foolish. 

A heavy footfall on the snow behind him made 
him turn sharply. Fresh disappointment awaited 
him in the guise of a peat-cutter journeying with 
laggard steps towards the village. There was an ex- 
pression of blank amazement on the man’s face, which 
changed rapidly to pity as he noted the haggard 
misery in the eyes of the eccentric stranger. - 

‘Ay, young Glencoridale came and fetched them 
away a week ago,’ he replied in response to a sharp 
interrogation from Christopher, nodding his head 
meaningly as he spoke towards the Harrow, zig-zag 
qiatli which led to the castle. Then, as if the state- 
ment might require stiU further elucidation, he 
added, a slow smile breaking over his face the 
wliile, ‘It is destiny;' and before Christopher had 
time to say a >yord, was trudging unooncernedly 
on his way. 

Christopher’s heel dug into the powdery snow. 
The significance of the man’s ' meaning was too 
palpable to be ignored. 

‘ Destiny ! ’ How the word had haunted him since 
he had first set foot upon these bleak and barren 
shores, and not in any meaningless sense, but with 
an almost malignant intent and pinrpose ! Well, he 
,was done with it. Here was the end at last ; those 
, blank walls and shuttered windows before him were 
typical of the cul de sac into which fate had been 
relentlessly driving. Mm all these weary weeks. 
But, now it was his turn. He would show this 
mookihg invisible power what he could do— so 
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revenge himself upon it that it would have no 
strength left to torment him in the future. 

But oven as he made the resolve there came the 
echo of a low, passionate voice in his ears, ‘If all 
my life -were to be as rough and thorny as this road, 
I would rather be your wife than the queen of any 
castle ; ’ and half blindly, half unconsciously, he 
Stiiinbled forward in the direction of Luaig. 

The narrow path seemed to have become much 
steeper and more precipitous since the golden antiimu 
evening he had climbed it by Norma’s side; but he 
supposed the snow was responsible for the diffi- 
culties of the way. Again and again he paused to 
look back, and as he gazed out over the wide sea- 
scape stretched beneath him, with its island chains 
inelting away on every hand towards dark, snow- 
hidcn horizons, something of the wizardry and 
glamour of the north overcame him, and his sense 
of trespass was merged for the time being in one of 
actual kinship. At last the summit was reached, 
and he stood tingling with self-consciousness from 
head to foot in full view of the castle. 

To Ills sensitive eyes the gray old fortalice seemed 
to be aU windows. What if Norma were to sjjy 
him from one of them and scud down to say she 
could not sea him ? It took all hia strength of will 
to cross the, shingly plateau that alone separated 
him fi’om the goal of Ms endeavours, and by the 
tiiue he had reached the grim entrance he could 
hardly command his voice to speak her name. 

With^ a sense of reprieve he learned tliat the 
family, were out, but this was quickly succeeded 
by a feeling of acute and unreasonable disappoint- 
fflent, ..The servant, discerning something of hia 
state of , miiid, hospitably invited him to come in 
and await their return. The proposal occasioned 
another fluctuation in Christopher’s mood, and for 
some moments he stood hesitating, then with sudden 
desperation made up his mind, and was soon foUow- 
iiig: his guide : across the wide hall and up what 
appeared to be endless flights of narrow stone stairs 
until he found himself standing at last in the 
centre of a small octagonal room. 

‘ Excuse me, sir, for bringing you all this way,’ 
panted the servant apologetically ; ‘ but I mider- 
stood it was Miss MaoAlan you asked for, and she 
always likes to see, her friends in this room. I’ll 
tell her you ate, here, the moment she comes in;’ so 
saying, he closed the door softly, leaving Christopher 
gazing stuifldly around him. 

A bright fire blazed upon the hearth ; a tea-table 
was , drawn aip .before it. Norma’s possessioirs were 
Boattereii everywhere— her work, her photographs.. 
Th» was no guest-chamber, hut the sacred, sanctum 
of the future lady of the eaatle. As the realisation 
flashed; Into hia mind Christopher made a plunge 
.towards : the door, then checked himself and sank 
down helplessly on the nearest chair. 

Of course he saw it all plainly enough — the 
. :wounded;spirit taken on the rebound and yielding , 
to importunities long resisted. The thing had 
happened scores of v . times before, ^ was ; happening 


every day. His old, time-worn revolt against the 
trite and obvious surged over him again. It was 
always in moments of greatest crisis like the present 
that the absurd prejudice made itself felt. Well, 
the object of his mission was changed ; that was aU. 
He had come to conquer ; he remained to congratu- 
late. Please God, he would do it with as good a 
grace ! 

Mechanically he rose to his feet, straightening 
his bent shoulders as he did so, with a pathetic 
imitation of his former proud air. A photograph 
in a prominent po.5ition on the mantelpiece at- 
tracted his attention. He moved across and stood 
before it. Had his susijicions required further 
proof, the blunt, kindly face of the portrait would 
have, supplied it — his rival, Eric Forsyth, future 
Lord Glencoridale and heir to Castle Luaig, with 
all the lands, flefs, and baronies pertaining thereto ; 
and the most honourable of gentlemen, Christopher 
was fain to acknowledge, even in this moment. 

With a sigh he turned away, half dreading, as 
he moved aimlessly about the room, to come upon 
some likeness of the author of all his trouble — the 
blanched, terror-stricken face seen for a brief 
moment beneath the glare of an African sun, hut 
limned upon his memory for all time. By what 
malignant ordering of destiny had their lots been 
intertwined, these two men, strangers hut for that 
one scarifying second of intimacy ! How little did 
either dream that the tragedy then enacted . Was to 
bear consequences so vital, so far-reaohiiig ! But 
the room contained no such reminder, and at hist, 
wearied by his inspection, Christopher paused befpre 
a pair of tapestry hangings that out off one corner 
of the octagon from view. He felt strangely weak j 
the old clutching pain had seized his heart again. 
He grasped the curtains for support ; as he did sO' 
they jiarted, disclosing a turret window, deeply 
splayed, through which, far below, could he seen a 
vista of Wide, rvhite moorland, and beyond, wider 
still, the sea. A hook lay face downwards on the 
cushioned window-seat. The spot was evidently 
a favoured retreat of the owner of the room. 
Christopher staggered forward. All the varied 
emotions of the day seemed to have culminated in 
one overwhelming sense of failure and weakness. 
Then the floor rose — rocked — ^he was falling — 
falling — and he knew no more. 

The door of the room had opened. 

‘Gome in here, Eric; I have something to tell 
you,’ said Norma, crossing over to the fire as she 
spoke. 

Erie: followed her obediently. 

‘Jove! old Eedmond knows how to keep rip a 
blaze,’ he said, sinking down on his knees on the 
hearth-rug, and holding out his reddened hands to 
: the, warmth. ‘ How jolly: and cosy this room looks 
since it has been used again !’ 

‘It; is i'the: nicest , room in . the house,’ the girl 
.agreed in her listless, altered voice. ‘ I can’t think 
.why .your mother doesn’t approve of it.’ . 
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‘ It ’s too higli up ; it makes ter giddy,’ replied 
Eric. ‘And I must say, looking down, from that 
favourite nook of 3 'ours, one feels as if Providence 
had hardly acted fair in not bestowing wings upon 
oiie.’ 

Norma made no response. Indeed, she seemed to 
be hardly aware of her companion’s presence, and 
Eric’s heart sank as he noted the sad mournfulness 
of her expression. 

‘I had a letter from Madge this morning,’ she 
'I'olunteered at last. ‘ He is going away, Erie,’ with 
a little frightened catch in her voice, 

Eric was silent for a moment. It had come, then, 
the revolution in her feeling.? that he had both 
dreaded and longed for ever since her tragic return 
home. The sorrow and shame for a shattered ideal 
which at first had filled lier mind to the exclusion 
of all otlier considerations, deadening even her 
powers of loving, was being gradually overcome by 
the fear of another loss, the ha]opin 6 ss that her 
youth and womanhood had still vitality enough to 
claim as their birthright. Well, it was natural that 
such a reaction .should have taken place ; and if lie, 
himself, had had any hopes to the contrary, they 
were traitorous and unworthy of him, with which 
mental adjuration he braced himself to meet the 
coming crisis. 

‘ Going away,’ he said, repeating her words in his 
most optimistic toires. ‘ That ’s good ; proves at 
least that he has recovered.’ 

‘And doesn’t care,’ she added bitterly. 

‘ And lias some pride,’ he corrected. 

‘Do you call that pride, never to have written 
or’ 

‘My dear girl, I am quite ready to grant that 
some people have extraordinary methods of dis- 
guising their feelings,’ conceded Eric, blandly. 
‘Who, for example, would imagine from your 
conduct that yoir cared two straws about the man 1 
He, poor fellow 1 lets out something in. his delirium 
which it was a credit to him to have concealed for 
so long, and off you go at a tangent without even a 
good-bye.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe that I love him?’ Her 
voice rang out passionately now. 

Eric winced as if he had been struck ; but the 
next moment he was smiling again. ‘Your looks 
alone carry coiiviction,’ he said thoughtfully. 
‘But’—- — 

‘But you would have had me say nothing,’ she 
flamed — ‘ condemn him to marry me realising how, 
acutely he felt the shame--the disgrace of, it— 
without even giving him a chance of freedom ?’ 

‘ But you seem to forget that he was aware of all 
this before he proposed to you,’ expostulated Eric, 
just a shade of impatience betraying itself in his 
voice. 

How much longer would he be able to withstand 
the strain of the situation ? he wondered. 

‘Yes, that is the mysterious part of it,’ she agreed 
hopelessly, ‘that he should ever have thought of 
marrying me.’ 
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‘And 3 'ou believe a man’s love is such a machine- 
made article as that,’ said Eric, rising heavily as he 
spoke, and standing ^^dth head averted from her, 
one arm resting on the mantelpiece. The hand that 
hung by his side was tightly clenched— the kind, 
weather-beaten hand that had so often been stretched 
out to succour and protect her. A sudden wave of 
remorse swept across Norma’s heart as for the first 
time she saw her selfishness in its true light. 

‘Eric,’ she cried softly, a world of tenderness and 
pity in her tone, as she bent towards him. 

But before he had time to realise this new 
temptation a slight noise behind the curtains 
made them turn simultaneously in the direction of 
the sound. As they did so the heavy hangings 
swaj'-ed forward, then parted, revealing Christopher’s 
tall, gaunt figure standing there. His hands were 
clutching them for support, and there was a dazed, 
semi-conscious look in his eyes. 

‘I have much pleasure in congratulating you 
both,’ he said, the words dropping slowly from 
his i>allid lips. 

He had that moment recovered consciousness, 
and his last waking resolution still governed his 
mind. 

‘I congratulate you both,’ he repeated, with a 
pitiful attempt at a smile. 

Even at this critical juncture his subconscious 
eye was open for efl'eet, and condemned this feeble 
reality in comisarison with the to-ur de force he had 
qffanned. Why did they remain so silent and un- 
responsive, those two inarticulate figures upon the 
hearth-rug ? 

He was summoning his strength for a third re- 
petition of the formula when Norma made a sudden 
movement towards him, and then cheeked herself. 
The nearness of his presence had literally blotted, 
out all other considerations from her memory. 

‘ Christopher ! Christoijher 1’ she cried in sharp, 
pained accents, ‘why have you come?’ 

Christopher gazed vaguely from right to left. 

‘I — I — think I must have fainted,’ he said, 
passing his hand wearily across his forehead. ' ‘ I 
remember going behind the curtains, but nothulg 
more. I — I — am very sorry : for startling you, 
but’ 

At this moment Eric, who had been standing a 
silent and unheeded spectator of the scene, glorified 
, the opportunity in his own characteristic way. ‘ On 
the contrary,’ he said, and his voice rang out genial 
and debonair as of old, though an tmusual pallor 
still, lingered on his face, ‘ you appeared in the nick 
of time., Norma and I were on the verge of ari awful 
quarrel. Welcome to Luaig 1 ’ he added, taking 
Christopher’s hand as he spoke, and guiding him 
overtto a chair. ‘Now that we have got you here, 
you will stay, of course,’ as if there had been nothing 
at all unusual in his guest’s manner of arrival. 

1 ‘No— no, thanks. I am afraid it is imiJOssible,’ 
muttered Christopher. ‘Donald is waiting for me 
at the pier, and — — 

a messenger down at once,’ said Eric, 
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to liis face, Christoplier returned her gaze, striving 
hard to disguise the longing in his own. 

‘No,’ he confessed laconically; ‘I came to ask 
your forgiveness.’ 

‘ Eorgiveness 1 ’ she echoed blankly. ‘ And you 
believed I had forgotten — so soon ? ’ 

She turned away and crossed over to the writing- 
table again. This tinre he followed her, resting one 
hand on the back of her chair. 

‘ Norma,’ he said in the old dictatorial tone .she 
loved to hear, ‘ tell mo the truth. I have a right 
to ask it.’ 

‘There is nothing new to tell,’ she said. Her 
head was bent; she was covering the blotting- 
paper with aimless letterless signs as she spoke. 
‘Truth is unchangeable. Tor me it has always 
been tlie game,’ 

‘And for me,’ said Christopher, simply bending 
down and making prisoner of the hand that held 
the pen. Obedient to his guidance it traced three 
words upon the open page. 

When Norma read them she smiled. 

‘ It is destiny,’ she repeated softly. 

THE END. 


By T. C. Hepworth. 


■ PROVERB, which by constant reitera- 
tion has become somewhat musty, 
tells us that ‘ Truth is stranger than 
fiction,’ and we have constant evi- 
dence of this outstripping of romance 
by reality. It is not so generally 
known that romance has often anticipated sober 
fact ; but such is the case, and I propose in this 
short article to enumerate a few instances which 
appear to me to be of unusual interest. 

In the year 1869 the Suez Canal, one of the most 
important engineering enterprises ever undertaken, 
was opened to the world’s traffic. It was fore- 
shadowed as long ago as the sixteenth century hy 
Christopher Marlowe, one of the early English 
poets, in the following lines : 

Xhenoe marched I into Egypt and Arabia, 

And here, not far. from Alexandria, 

Whereat the Terrene and the Red Sea meet, 

Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 

.1 meant to out a channel to them both, 

■ That men might quickly sail’ to India, 

: ; It may be urged with reference to this quotation, 
■that so soon as it became possible to make an ap- 
proximately correct chart of the world, the advan- 
tage . of cutting through the isthmus must have' 
been -apparent to many, and that Marlowe merely 
.-reileeted the thought of others. This, of course, is 
likely to he thc: ease ; but no such plea can he urged 
against : the. very curious anticipation of wireless 
telegraphy by Sttada the Italian historian, who -was 
horn at: Rome in the, year 1572, - Addison quotes 


vf' 

Strada in one of his noted essays; but we need 
hardly say that in doing so he had no notion of 
any anticipation of the electric telegraphy for 
Addison died just a century before cbro.mu.nieation 
by that means became possible. Addison writes 
thus : 

‘ Strada, in one of his prolusions, gives an account 
of a chimerical correspondence between two friends 
by the help of a certain lodestoae which had such 
virtue in it that if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles so tonohed began to move, 
the other, though at never so great a distance, 
moved at the same time and in the same manner. 
He tells us that two friends, being each of them 
possessed of one of these needles, made a kind of 
dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty 
letters, and in the same manner as the hours of the 
day are marked on the ordinary dial-plate. They 
then fixed one of the needles on each of these plates 
: in such a manner that it could move round without 
. impediment so as to touch any of the four-and-. 
twenty letters. IJpoa their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed to with- 
draw, themselves pnnotually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse With one 
another by means of this their invention. . . . 
By , this means they talked together across a whole 
..continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another, in an instant over cities and luouritains, 
seas or deserts,’ , 

.. It will be seen how close is tliA description of this 
dial instrument to the ABC telegraph of 'Wheat- , 


with quiet decision. ‘ But wait ; hadn’t somebody 
better write a line to Madge?’ casting a half- 
irresolute glance at Norma, who had retired in con- 
strained silence to the background. — ‘I won’t ask 
you,’ smiling at Christopher as he spoke, ‘With 
all due apologies, I don’t suppose your wi’iting 
would be legible. — Norma’ — and there was a hint of 
quiet authority in his voice that the girl would not 
have dared to oppose — ‘just sit down and scribble 
off a few lines. Christopher here will tell you 
what to say;’ and before either of them had time 
to expostulate he was gone, closing the door gently 
behind him. 

‘ Well ?’ said Norma a few minutes later. 

She had sat for some time, pen in hand, in front 
of a blank page, and was growing a little impatient. 

‘ Tell her to expect me to-morrow,’ said Chris- 
topher from the hearth-rug, where he had taken up 
his position. 

Norma wrote for a few moments obediently ; then 
she flung down the pen, and pushing back her chair, 
crossed over and stood in front of him. 

‘ Did yon really come aU this way to congratulate 
me 1 ’ she demanded, raising a pair of stern blue eyes 
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stone, whioli, until it was superseded by the tele- 
phone, was in common use in many offioes. But as 
there is no mention of any conducting wire between 
the two friends in communication, we are justified 
in regarding this as being prophetical of the more 
recent invention of Marconi. 

Eoger Bacon (1214-94) may have foreseen the 
possibility of making dynamite and other powerful 
explosives when he wrote the following words : 
‘A small portion of matter, about the size of the 
thumb, properly disposed, will make a tremendous, 
sound and coruscation, by which cities and armies 
might be destroyed.’ But he does not go so far as 
to hint that it would ever become possible to throw 
small parcels of explosive matter upon a doomed 
place froui a distance of seven miles or more, . a 
terrible example of the power of propellants which 
we are witnessing to-day in Eastern waters. 

Eeferenoe to the war in the Far East reminds us 
that the torpedo was very well described by Ben 
Jonson nearly three hundred years ago, as the 
following hit of dialogue taken from his Staple of 
News, produced in 1625, will show : 

‘Barber. They write here of one Cornelius-son 
hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel to swim 
the haven at Dunkirk and sink all the shipping 
there. 

‘ Pemyboy. But how is ’t done ? 

‘ Oymbal. I ’ll show you, sir. It is an automa, 
runs under water, with a smug nose, and has a 
nimble tail made like an auger, with which tail she 
wriggles betwixt the costs [ribs] of a ship and sinlcs 
it straight. 

‘ Pennijboy. A most brave device to murder their 
flat bottoms.’ 

This extract calls to mind an amusing story 
which was current a few years back with reference 
to the origin of the steam propeller. A fisherman 
out in a small boat had the misfortune to lose the 
cork from the small hole near the keel, with which 
such boats are always provided. Having nothing 
else at hand to stop the leak, he thrust into the 
hole from the outside a lively eel which he had 
just caught, and the motion of the creature’s 
tail, in its efforts to get free, propelled the boat 
home, and gave its owner the first notion of the 
screw. 

This story is quite apocryphal ; but no doubt can 
be entertained regarding the reality of the various 
devices described and illustrated in the work by 
Hero of Alexaiidria, who flourished about 100 b.o. 
lu this book may be found the prototype of the 
steam turbine, the new form of engine which has 
recently been applied to the service of several Chan- 
nel steamers, and which is presently to be used for 
carrying Cunarders across the broad Atlantic. 

Turning over the pages of Hero’s work, we are 
reminded that the penny-in-the-slot machines which 
seem to us moderns such a new way of dispensing 
small articles are by no means new in principle.. 
Here a machine is described and figured which 
is provided with a slotj the dropping of a eoin 


within which will cause a measured quantity of 
liquid to flow out. 

According to a corre.spondent of the Lancet, a 
strange foreshadowing of the X-rays is to be found 
in a book by a Dr Andrew Blair, entitled Annals 
of the Twenty-ninth Oentury. The date of the 
work is not given, and I find no mention of it in 
the catalogue of the library at the British Museum, 
so that I am unable to verify the quotation given, 
which runs as follows : 

‘ I perceived the Secimdines could not only make 
glass and stones and all inorganic substances malle- 
able, but possessed a power vuidreamed of by man 
of making them transparent. I was shown animals 
upon which the youths were taught zoology and 
comparative anatomy, in some of which the skin 
was like a glass case, showing beneath the working 
of the muscles. In others the skin and muscles 
were pellucid, showing the circulatory system. In 
others all was perspicuous save the hones, with 
the view of their being subservient to the study 
of osteology.’ 

When the X-rays were first detected by Professor 
Rontgen by their action upon a fluorescent screen 
and upon a photographic dry plate, the newspaper 
scribes gave the discovery the erroneous title ‘ the 
new photography,’ quite ignorant of the fact that 
the dry plate was no more than a recorder of the 
phenomenon. Strangely enough, what we may call 
‘ the old photography,’ by which I mean the usual 
process with camera and lens, was the subject of 
premonstration many years ago. This is perhaps 
not so remarkable as the instances of prediction 
already given; for although the invention of the 
camera-obscura is commonly attributed to Baptistii 
Porta in the sixteenth century, its principle was 
well understood many hundred years before his 
time. And we may feel confident that many must 
have dreamed of the possibility of making the 
images formed by the sun take a more permaiient 
form. Especially would this be the case after 
Scheele the Swedish chemist had shown in the 
eighteenth century that silver chloride would 
darken under the action of light. La .Fontaine, 
who died long before Scheele was born, gives in one 
of his fables a method of picture-making which 
may be regarded as foreshadowing the beautiful art 
which is now of service to mankind in so many 
different ways. It occurs under the title ‘ Voyage 
Suppose',’ and a description runs as follows : 

‘There was no painter in that country; bub if 
anybody wished to have the portrait of a friend, 
of a picture, a beautiful landscape, or of any other 
object, water was placed in great basins of gold or 
silver, and then the object desired to be painted 
was placed in front of that water. After a while 
the water , froze and became a glass mirror, on 
which an ineffaceable image remained.’ 

-TO extract from the well-known hook 

of, fables I bring to a close this budget of odds 
and ends, which I think may fairly be numbered 
■.among the curiosities of literature. 
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THE I) E A D IT A H D. 

CHA.PTEE II. 


ODFEEY CLIVE was walking to and 
fro in the thirty-acre corn-field which 
his father held to be the finest bit of 
arable land in the length and breadth 
of Oxon. This year it had been 
sown to wheat, and the ruddy grain 
was falling in raidis and files under the sweeping 
shears of a powerful reaping-machine. 

The man had his eye on the process, but his heart 
was not in it, although the crop was good and the 
August sim propitious. There was no ti’aditional 
light-heartedness in the harvest -field nor much 
call for the stalwart labour of old times ; the area 
was so large that the men engaged in binding into 
sheaves the serried lines of wheat as they fell from 
the knives of the reaper were able to keej) pace with 
no undue pressure ; and as it was an unbroken law 
at the Grange farm that no alcohol was distributed 
or allowed, there was the absence of all artificial 
stimulus to hilarity. Mr Clive was a just and even 
a tolerant master ; but he inspired no loyalty amongst 
his workmen— a result not unusual to even-handed 
administration. The men were working under the 
master’s eye, or at least under the eye of the master’s 
son; hilt the personal note of zeal and interest was 
lacking. 

As for his son, whose natural distinction of face 
and figure was strongly marked, Ms feelings, it 
must be owned, lacked equally the divine spark, of 
personal devotion. He had always regarded his 
father as an upright, God-fearing man, with a con- 
science as clear and almost as hard as crystal, fear- 
less of results in pursuing the right course, but 
prone to limitations in defining it. His. physical 
condition, so unexpected and distressing, filled him 
with natural distress, the more so sis his professional 
knowledge taught him it was irremediable; but 
the sacrifice demanded of him was so arbitrary and 
absolute as to justify an indignant repudiation. 
And yet there was much to be said on his father’s 
side. . ■ : 

The Grange farni had been in the Olive family 
for generations ; but a long succession of bad seasons 
and careless proprietors had mortgaged it almost up 
to the hilt, and it had been the passion of the present 
owner’s life-T-perhaps the only passion he knew— 
to free the land from bondage. By his energy, self- 
denial,, and. intelligence he had gone a long way 
towards reaching this end when a mysterious ProvL 
deuce Striiok him down; . Was it asking too much of 
:,his sonj .who was the only representative of his race, 
to oarry out the purpose of his life,, which no hireling 
rCOVild do effectually ; to supply . to his deep bodily 
need that skill in. the healing art for which his own 
self-denial had qualified him ; also to be the prop 
and solace of the mother who adored him ? v. 

■ As: Diana had said, the struggle was still going on. 


At the moment Godfrey had two letters in his pocket, 
received by that morning’s post, which quickened 
its severity : one was from an eminent surgeon whom 
he had often met in consultation, asking if there 
were any truth in the rumour that he was throwing 
up his profession for family reasons, and, character- 
ising such au intention as ‘an act of lunacy.’ The 
other was a kind note from the head-physician of 
his own beloved hospital, expressing regret at his 
protracted absence, ‘ as he left a gap dif0.cult to fUl.’ 

As he walked to and fro, with his hat pulled low 
over his sombre brows, he owned that the ethical 
problem was hard to solve. Presently he looked 
up sharply ; the gate had clicked, and the figure of 
Diana Vavasour ajqseared. He was at once aware of 
an instantaneous reaction in thought and feeling : 
that, as he went forward to meet her, his face had 
brightened andhis figure, bowed in anxious cogitation, 
had sprung erect. Was she to become an unconscious 
factor in tlic solution of his difficult position 1 

The field, as we have said, was wide; and as they 
approached each other he marked with practised 
keenness aU the points presented by the advancing 
figure ; the turn of the wrist as she held up her long 
black skirt over the white embroidered slip, showing 
the slim ankle and finely modelled foot. Her gait 
might have been that of some young goddess endowed 
with immortal health ; her wide-brimnied, hat shaded 
her face, but by this time Godfrey Clive knew etery 
line and curve. 

From some instinct of reverence for the charm 
and beauty of the girl, he not only raised his hat 
but stood bareheaded as they met. 

Diana, however, was prompt to protest. 

‘ Oh, do not do that ; the sun is too hot,’ she cried. 
Then, glancing round the field, ‘ What a shame it 
seems ! This morning the golden stalks stood up 
so gallantly and made such a splendid show, and now 
how ruthlessly yon have cut them down ! ’ 

He smiled without reply; and Diana, who had 
excitement to work off, went on : 

‘ But I have remarked. Dr Godfrey, that farmers 
have no tender mercies ; you know you will lay low 
the stateliest tree because you say the blessed shade 
makes the land sour, and you rear your Juno-eyed 
heifers with no other purpose than to sell them to 
the butcher, without a single pang. AU that you 
sow, jilaut, or nurture is done for profit.’ 

He raised his eyebrows. 

.‘Why all this “muchness,” Miss Vavasour? I 
think ! have observed thau no bread is too white 
..or. fine for your taste, and that you share the nob 
unreasonable antipathy to a tough beefsteak.’ 

‘ I never eat it !’ she cried indignantly, and then 
Laughed. ‘Oh, I am out of tune,. and what I say 
then does not count, . I am come out to tell you 
some strange news which I cannot keep to myself 
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aa hour longer. Your dear mother is just come in, 
and she seemed so sweet and kind and glad to see 
me after even this short absence that I had not the 
heart to tell her. But I need not be afraid to tell 
you.’ 

‘Let us get under the shade of the hedge,’ he 
said quietly, ‘and I will anticipate your news.’ 
He had just received a blow, but he was not of 
those who cry out when they are hurt. ‘You are 
going away ; your grandmother ha.s sent for you, 
I saw the carriage pass to the house this morning 
with a stranger in it, and one of the men in the 
field told me who it was. It seems that he knew 
that Mr Thornton had been to see you before,’ 

They were not yet under the shadow of the 
hedge ; but Diana stood stiU with a little gesture 
of indignation. 

‘ And you are not a bit sorry ? ’ she demanded. 

‘ No,’ he said, meeting the fire in her eyes with 
his cool, level glance, ‘ for the sorrow we shall all 
feel can scarcely be measured.’ 

She smiled as one pleased. 

‘That is better, and kindly spoken. I was not 
quite sure whether you would look upon my going 
as a deliverance or otherwise, for I have been able 
to do nothing for all the goodness that has been 

heaped upon me. In the future’ She stopiped, 

feeling that the words on her lips had better be left 
unsaid, aird added, ‘ I will tell you everything, Dr 
Godfrey ; ’ and she related the interview between 
herself and the lawyer. 

‘ I could not help myself,’ she concluded, ‘ though 
it seems ungrateful to go away so soon— barely 
one more long summer day.’ She looked wistfully 
around her. ‘I have never been so happy as at 
the Grange.’ 

‘Nor lay mother, nor my father, as since you 
came ; but it has only served you as a quiet resting- 
place for a season. It will not be long before yon 
will learn to wonder how, even for a season, yon 
could be content with such a life as ours.’ 

‘Ah!’ washer eager rejoinder, ‘that means you 
are not content with it. Must you stay here. Dr 
Godfrey? And yet how could tliey live without 
you?’ 

‘ I think it . 'Was an open question until this 
moment ; but your going, Miss Vavasour, seems to 
make my duty plainer ; they would be doubly 
bereaved. I am shut up to the conclusion that 
they ought not to be left alone.’ . 

Diana looked at him with ironical tenderness. 
‘ And your compensation will lie in doing the thing 
that you think right ? ’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘That is theory, not experi- 
ence, and you must not go away with any mistaken 
notion that I am a Avilling martyr to duty. No 
man could be more desperately reluctant than I 
to remain here as my poor father’s bailiff and my 
father’s nurse, and what keeps me is nothing higher 
than the sense of shame that inevents the recruit 
from running away when the battle begins.’ ; 

She made an impatient movement. ‘Yovir ethical 


distinctions are too fine for me. I judge you by 
what I have seen. Shall I ever foi'get that you 
were beside my father’s bed of torture ? And I have 
seen you, too, in attendance on your omi father, 
who is a saint, no doubt ; but saints, I have observed, 
are apt to be even more provoking than sinners. I 
ask of mortal goodne.ss nothing more than you 
showed to both ; and when I am at Fox Hills 
it will damp my happiness to think of you as still 
here.’ 

He did not venture to look at her. 

‘You go to-morrow?’ he asked a little irrele- 
vantly. 

‘Yes. I wonder how things will work? You 
will have to come and see me at Fox Hills, and 
teach me how to order my household and administer 
a great fortune. You will not refuse ?’ 

‘ No ; I shall come, assuredly, if only to see how 
well the new environment suits you. But a great 
lady like yourself will soon discover that she can 
dispense with advice and direction.’ 

Diana threw up her head. 

‘A great lady! Yes; that has been the dream 
of my life. My grandmother was a great lady, with 
great social gifts, able to bold her own with famous 
men and famous women. I have heard that her 
London salon was a centre for wit and geiuua. But 
how shall T manage, Dr Godfrey — a half-educated 
girl, as you know, and with the taint clinging to me 
of a scrambling, impecunious life amidst dubious 
surroundings ? ’ 

‘The taint,’ he said, ‘has no more touched you 
than did the smell of fire touch the Hebrew princes 
who defied the Babylonian furnace. Besides, Miss 
Var'asour, without flattery, you are better equipped 
than most girls for society ; there are few ladies 
with four foreign tongues at command.’ 

‘Colloquially,’ she interposed. ‘1 know just a 
little of the literature, but nothing of the grammar 
of any of them.’ 

‘No such test is likely to be applied. And what 
of your singing voice, so perfect an organ and so 
admirably trained ? ’ 

‘Ah ! that will count,’ she said brightly. ‘ I owe 
it entirely to the dear , old choirmaster at Bologna 
we lived there two years, and lie taught me every 
day. I own that I can sing ; ’ and then she added,. 
‘ I can play too, and have often regretted here that I 
had no piano. I should like you to have heard me.’' 

‘ If I had only known, or not been so selfishly pr e- 
occupiedl’ 

But she intermipted him. ‘You have nothing to- 
regret, for it will only give greater zest to my new 
privileges. You shall hear me in the music-room 
at Fox Hills.’ 

She put, her hands before her eyes as though she 
saw a. vision, then dropped them with a smile. 

■ ‘Don’t be disgusted. Dr Godfrey, if I own that,, 
after all, I am glad that I am rich. I have dreamed 
such, dreams ill the old ignoble days, and noiyniy 
fairy -godraotlier has waved, her wand and they are be- 
coiue.realities. I have a great capacity for enjoying: 
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juyself, and 1 used to fret miserably at all my 
denials. I love music and art ; I delight in dancing 
and pleasure ; I like praise and social triumphs, 
fine clothes and dainty food, the pressure of my 
knee on the silken flank of a thoroughbred, and the 
joy of independence. Imagine what it will he to 
he able to do the thing I want to do without check 
or hindrance I ’ 

‘ I see,’ he said, ‘ it is quite superfluous to doubt 
your qualifications for a flue ladj^.’ 

‘You are cynical, but I don’t mind. The news 
stunned me at first ; but now l am recovered, and I 
repeat that I rejoice that I am rich, I have fasted 
ever since I was born ; now the very wine of life is 
to be pressed into my cup, and I am eager to drink 
it.’ 

Her face was alight. He looked at it, and for- 
bore to cheek her exuberance ; but she guessed 
his thoughts. 

‘You think me selfish and unworthy,’ she said ; 
‘hut it is human nature, and I am very human. 


Still, I will not be selfish only. I will do good to 
n^'self, but I will do good to others too. I will 
drink deep of the joy of being, but that means that 
I shall mix gratitude and love and friendship in the 
draught.’ 

‘ Love ! ’ ho I'epeated. 

‘ Yes ; the love of all things that are lovely and of 
good report, not the selfish passion for the individual. 
I have seen enough of that ; it narrows life, and I 
want freedom and expansion.’ 

His attention was diverted by a sudden stoppage 
of the reaping-machine ; something was wrong with 
the machinery, and he must assist the man’s investi- 
gation. 

Perhaps he was not sorry for the interruption. 

‘ I think you had better go in,’ he said. ‘ This 
meridian sun is too much for you, and you see I am 
wanted. May I suggest that you should break this 
news to my mother as soon as you can ? It will be 
a severe blow, and there will not be much time for 
her to get over it.’ 


By Abthuk P. Silver. 


HE Atlantic coast of the maritime 
province, s of Canada is remarkable 
for the presence of a series of shoals 
or submarine banks of enormous 
dimensions, composed of immen,se 
accumulations of loose gray sands, 
tlie debris from melting icebergs, and fragments of 
sheila and rooks carried hither by the strong drift 
of the Arctic current. These shoals lie submerged 
beneath a depth of water varying from thirty to 
seventy fathoms, and are all of them famous. fishing- 
grounds because of the vast quantities of animalcules 
which attract a teeming fish-life. Nature has else- 
where provided no waters so perfect in every condi- 
tion for maintaining an almost inexhaustible supply 
of the valuable food-fishes of commerce. 

Of this series of submarine beds the largest is the 
famous Grand Bank of Newfoundland. Other well- 
known banks are named Quero, George’s, and Sable 
Island Bank. The two latter are especially inter- 
esting to navigators, for the. shoals of George’s Banlc 
rise dangerously: near the surface, so that in heavy 
.weather : the roar of : their breakers can he dis- 
tinctly heard many miles distant, while the Sable 
Island Bank is capped by a long, narrow sand-spit, 
with a ghastly history of drowned men, whichha3' 
earned for itself the sinister title of ‘ the. Graveyard 
of the North Atlantic.’ 

Sable Island, so called beoanse it consists practi- 
cally of pure : sand, is shaped like a how', concave 
. to : the ^northward: The: north’ and south sides 
of the ! island , are formed : of two nearly , parallel 
ridges of ihiUs, steep .towards the sea, but sloping. 


gradually inward. The whole length of the island, 
following the curve and including the dry parts 
of the bars, is twenty- three miles ; its greatest 
breadth is one and one-fifth miles. In most parts 
it is wholly or partially covered with grass ; but in 
some places the sand is scooped out by, the winds 
into crater-shaped hollows, or thrown up into hills 
varying in height to a maximum of one hundred 
and ten feet above high-water. Some of these hills 
are frequently changed in position by the wind. 
Between the bordering ridges a long pond named 
Lake Wallace, gradually filling with blown sand, 
but still in some parts twelve feet deep, extends 
from near the west end to a distance of ten 
miles; and a low valley continues from six miles 
to the north-east end of the island. Lake Wallace 
is sometimes connected with the sea by means of a 
channel through the south bar ; at other times the 
channel is entirely closed by storm. When there 
is no channel, the sea flows into the pond over 
the low sandy beach only during high tides and 
heavy gales. 

When seen from the north, from a distance of 
nine or ten miles, the island presents the appeaiv 
anoe of a long range of sand-hills, some of which are 
very white. On a nearer approach many of the 
sand-hills are seen to have been partly removed by 
the wind, so as to form steep oliffa next the sea. In 
most parts the island is fringed by a broad beach, 
which, however, cannot be reached without passing 
over bars of sand covered with only a few feet of. 
.water. These bars, which are parallel to the shore 
at distances not exceeding one-third of a mile, 
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form heavy breakers, and are dangerous to passing 
boats. 

The quantity and variety of vegetation on this 
gigantic sand-bar is extraordinary. Besides two 
Icinds of grass, there are wild-peas and other plants, 
affording sustenance to wild ponies as well as to 
the domestic cattle. There are four or five kinds 
of edible berries in great abundance, and many 
flowers and .shrubs, but no trees except in a jslanta- 
tion experimentally established in 1001. There are 
good gardens at the several stations. The climate 
is much milder and more equable than on the 
neighbouring mainland ; but high winds are fre- 
quent, and in winter storms salt spray is carried 
across the land, .scalding and destroying all but the 
hardiest vegetation. 

Fresh-water can be obtained in almost any part 
by digging down a few feet into the sand in the 
flats or from the numerous ponds. Seals and 
abundance of wildfowl frequent the i.sland in 
their seasons. The fisheries around the island are 
exceedingly valuable ; but the danger of remaining 
near its formidable bars has hitherto restricted the 
number of vessels engaged in them. 

The establishment on Sable Island for the relief 
of .shipwrecked persons is supported by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, with the assistance of an annual 
grant of four hundred pounds by the Imperial 
Government; a small revenue i.s derived from the 
periodical sale of wild ponies, cranberries, &c., and 
occasionally from salvage on the sale of wrecked 
vessels and their cargoes. 

Four lookout stations, together with two light- 
houses, form a chain of posts from which the shores 
of the whole island with its bars are watched in clear, 
and patrolled in thick or bad, weather. No wrecks 
can take place on the island at a greater distance 
than five miles from some one of these posts. 

The main station flagstaff on Sable Island is in 
lat. 43° 58' N., long. 60° 2' W. The distance of the 
island from the lighthouse on Whitehead Island, the 
nearest part of Nova Scotia, is eighty-five miles. 

Sable Island has heeii compared to a sea-monster 
with open jaws crouched low on the water, lurking 
for its prey directly across the line of commerce be- 
tween the Old and the New World. Its treacherous 
sand-bars, which stretch out from twelve to fifteen 
miles from the sloping sand-dunes, have wrought 
more havoc with ocean shipping than any other 
danger -spot of equal diraen.sions, in the known 
world. The first wreck of which we have a 
chronicle is related in Hakluyt’s Voyages. (1583). 
In graphic language and with an unaffected strain 
of piety, the quaint, old-fashioned chronicler relates 
the circumstances which attended the loss of the , 
Delight, or The Admiral, as she was also called,, of 
the hapless flotilla of that aooomplislied gallant of 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. He tells how the brave knight himself 
went down standing at the helm of the Golden 
Hind, sorely wounded in his foot, Bible in hand j 
hpw the last words heard from him ere his vessel 


foundered were that famous message of high cour- 
age : ‘ Heaven is as near by sea as by land.’ 

The writer cannot forbear quoting the historiam’s 
simple and touching language, in common i!se 
durmg the spacious days of the great Elizaiieth, 
which carries a flavour like the bouquet of some 
rare old wine ; 

‘ Sabla lictli to the seaward of Cape Breton ahosst 
45°, whither we were determined to go, upon intelE- 
gence we had of a Portingall, during oiir abode in 
St John’s, who was also himself present when tlie 
Portingalls, about 30 years past, did put into the 
same island both neat and swine to breed, whkh 
were since exceedingly multiplied. 

‘ The distance between Cape Race and Capa Breton 
is 100 leagues, in which navigation we spent S 
days. Having the wind many times indifferent 
good, but could never obtain sight of any land 
all that time, seeing we were hindered by the 
current. At Last we fell into such flats and dan- 
gers that hardly any of ns escaped. 'Where never- 
theless we lost our Admiral, with all the men aiwi 
provisions. 

‘ Contrary to the mind of the expert Master Cox, 
on Wednesday, 27th August, we bore up toward the 
land. Those in the doomed ship continually sound- 
ing trumpet and drums. Whilst strange voices from 
the deep scared the helmsman from his post on lioard 
the Frigate. 

‘Thursday the 28th, the wind arose and blew 
vehemently from the south and east, bringing 
withal rain and thick mist, that we could not sec a 
cable-length before ns. And betimes we were run 
and foulded amongst flats and sands, amongst which 
we found flats and deeps every 3 or 4 .shiiis’ 
lengths. Immediately tokens were given to the 
Admiral to cast about to seaward, which being the 
greater ship, and of burden 120 tons, was perfor- 
most upon the beach. Keeping so ill a whtcl* 
they knew not the danger before they felt the 
same too late to recover, for presently the Atl- 
miral .struck aground, and had soon her stern and 
hinder parts beaten in pieces. The remaining two 
ships escaped by casting about E.S.E., bearing to the 
south for their lives, even in the wind’s eye. Sound- 
ing one while 7 fathom, then 6, then again deeper. 
The sea going mightily and high.’ 

Fifteen years later another awful tragedy was 
wrought on this desolate island. Is it surprising 
that this place of horrors has a weird fascination for 
those who visit it ? The first settlers on Sable Island 
became such not by their own free-will. In 1598 
the Marquis de la Hoohe, having been made Yiceroy 
of Canada and Acadia, set sail for his new territories 
with a shipload of convicts released from royal 
prisons. Whether owing to mirtinons conduct, or 
to the deisire of first preparing for the hapless 
. piisonera some stronghold on the mainland, he 
left . them all here to their fate. It is said that 
De la Roche made a vigorous attempt to retuen, 
. but a succession 0 kept him off the low 

'shores with their surrounding tumult of dangeraas 
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slioals, and drove him back to France. Landing on 
the Breton coast, iie was made a prisoner by the Due 
do Merconer, at that time in arm,s against the king, 
and held in durance for five years. Meanwhile the 
unfortunate men, left to their o'wn resource,?, formed 
a .shelter for themselves from the timber of wrecked 
ship.?. They killed seals and the wild cattle then, 
found on the island, using their flesh for food, 
but varying thi.s animal diet with the wild berries 
which were everywhere abundant. They could get 
fresh-water by digging anywhere to the depth of a 
couple of feet, but they had no means of making 
fire, which must have been a terrible hardship in the 
long tempestuous winters of these latitudes. Small 
wonder that they waxed quarrelsome, as we are 
told, and that di.spute3 were often settled with the 
knife. In a short time their clothes were worn out 
and their savage appearance enhanced by their ap- 
pearing clothed in the skins of seals. Seven years 
afterwards, brought back to France by royal com- 
mand, they were presented to the great King Henry 
as they had been found. With shaggy, tangled 
masses of hair and heard, and surrounded by the 
minions of timfc splendid and luxurious Court, they 
told their piteous tale of hand-to-hand contests with 
huge seals and walruses for bare existence and for 
skins wherewith to defend their bodies against the 
inecsSaiit fury of the terrible gales for which the 
island has been ever noted. 

A. free pardon and fifty golden crowirs apiece 
attested the depth of royal interest. Strange to 
say, these galley-slaves of France returned once 
again to the scene of their exile, and afterwards 
accumulatad a quantity of valuable furs. 

One of the most notable wrecks of Sable Island 
was that of the Government transport the Francis 
in 1’? 90 on her voyage out to Halifax conveying the 
equipage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
father of the late Queen Victoria, at that time in. 
command of the forces in British North America. 
The horses, plate, library, collection of maps, 
furniture, and outfit of tbe Duke, valued at 
eleven thousand pounds, were all lost, and every 
soul on board, to the number of two hundred, 
perished. , About that time piratical vagabonds 
u,sed to frequent the island ; and it is generally 
supposed that some of the poor people of that 
unfortunate ship reached the shore in safety, hut 
were murdered by: the wreckers for their pro- 
perty, Among those lost were the surgeon of the 
Prince’s own regiment, together, with Ms wife, 
and::ehildren. His Boyal Higlmess’s coachman and 
.gardener, and several military officers. 

The Prince sent down . Captain Torrens of the 
Nineteenth Eegiment, in- the brig Eariot of New- 
: castle,: to inquire after the fate of the , hapless ship;' 
Shcvtoo' was driven by .the galea iupon the^^.. 3^^ 
.flats, and, few of her,, crew were rescued before she,' 
went to pieces. ' ‘ . 

; Tjie record of yreolcage is too iciig to be.fecpun^ 
bsre ; ■b'fit ' Hiahy will: : r ■: 

Moravia, three years since, bound for Antwerp from 


Boston, the last important disaster of the tragic 
series- 

To the visitor at Sable Island, the island first 
appears as lialf-a-dozen low hummocks on the dis- 
tant horizon, scarcely to he distinguished from dark 
masses of fog, which, even in fine weather near the 
edge of the Gulf Stream, dodge about like grim 
spectres. As he draws nearer he makes out the 
sloping sides of the sand-dunes, and he .sees the 
long line of breakers dashing over the submerged 
sand-bars for many a mile seaward. He can make 
out the brigbt-red English en,sigii floating from the 
tall flagstaff of the lookout, called the ‘ Crov'’.s 
Nest,’ erected upon the highest hill midway on the 
island. At a respectful distance, he the day ever 
so fine, the anchor is let go, while a well-manned 
surf-boat is seen approaching rapidly to the .side of 
the packet-.ship. Eager the men are for news of the 
outside world, for it may he that many months 
have elapsed since the la.st visit, and no cable can 
exist amid the ince.ssant fretting of the terrific 
breakers which widely margin the shore. News 
is told and letters are delivered, while the 
visitor is lowered into tlie boat which is to 
return to the island. The lifeboat enters the per- 
petual fringe of the surf, the crew bend to their 
oars, the helmsman standing high in the stern, 
and giving his orders in a stentorian voice, and at 
length the great buoyant boat goes riding on, the 
hack of a huge wave, and is carried high : up on the 
beach amid a cascade of white, foaming water. To 
spring from their seats into the suff : and hold hard 
the boat to prevent its being carried back by the 
receding wave is the work of only a 'feV moments. 
Presently she is dragged high up on the, beach: out 
of danger. 

The visitor is now conducted towards the resi- 
dence of the superintendent at what is called the 
Main Station, where a kind welcome is extended 
alike to idle curio.sity or to real distress. Ha 
notes the neat, well-kept buildings, the large stores 
and boat-houses, the sailors’ home for shipwrecked 
men, the white column of the lighthouse, and the 
cattle lowing around the well-stocked barns. He 
might fancy himself many miles inland, .so sheltered 
is the scene, were it not for the incessant roar of 
the surf as it comes dashing again and again along 
the beach. 

He is next taken to the flagstaff, and climbing 
into the ‘Crow’s Neat,’ siirveys the desolate scene. 
He 'looks out upon the ; ere, scent-shaped . outline of 
the undulating sand-bank covered with a carpet 
, of coarse, rank grasses, cropped here and there by 
shaggy ponies. Pie sees the middle of the island 
. occupied by a large and shallow lake, in uhich 
!' perhaps wildfowl are swimming. By the help of a 
glass he can see the flagstaff at the foot of the; 
lake,, the burial plot of ground amid the long grass 
,on the slope, of a ME consecrated to the repose of 
many a storm-tossed ; body, and here and there 
.along,' the beach the ribs of unlucky vessels half- 
buried in the shifting sands. 
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Troops of tlie wild ponies are seen moving among 
the more fertile patches at the edges of the numerous 
fresh-water ponds ; seals may be made out basking 
on the warm sands or showing like ledges of dark 
rock along the shore. 

The establishment kept at Sable Island for 
the relief of shipwrecked crews consists of the 
superintendent and his family at the headquarters, 
with a boat’s crew, cowherd and teamster, and cooks 
for the men’s messes ; an outpost-man and his 
family at the south side, another family at the foot 
of the lake eight miles distant, and another at the 
eastern extremity — in all, with women and children, 
about forty souls. Their duty is to keep per- 
petually on the lookout for vessels in distress, and 
to render every assistance in saving life and property. 
In fine weather the lookout men from the variona 
stations can see the entire circuit of the island. 
After storms and during thick weather they are 
obliged to patrol the whole island at least once a daj^ 

By the evening fire, before a hearth glittering 
with sheets of burnished copper torn from some 
shipwrecked keel, in a room where the light pila 3 's 
on the rich Spanish mahogany facing of carved 
lockers, and touches with a g(jlden salience billets 
of English oak perforated with many a nail-hole, 
the stranger listens to tale after tale of hairbreadth 
escapes or sad stories of ocean’s havoc, not withoxit 
a due touch of the supernatural. It may he the 
story of the Paris gentleman who always appears 
to wrecked Erenchinen and bitterly complains of 
Henry IV. for banishing his wife with the convicts 
of 1698. It may be one of tlie regicides of Charles I., 
who, tradition says, made this island his hiding- 
place, and lived and died here. This spectre on 
the 29th of May marches round beneath a broad- 
brimmed hat, singing psalms through his nose so 
loudljf as to he heard above the storm — which, by- 
the-bye, is something of a performance, for steam- 
sirens are here : rendered nugatory from being 
drowned by the roar of the waves. 

If it Avere not for the hardy grasses of the island, 
no herbivorous animals could here exist ; but fortu- 
nately the sand keeps perpetually clothing itself with 
a panoply of beach-grass which serves as a coat-of- 
mail against the attacking Avinds, 

Great vigilance is exercised near the stations to 
guard against any breach in the sod, Avhioh is qiAickly 
repaired, else the gales would discover the weak 
spot and proceed to scoop out a holloAv, and eA’^entn- 
ally Ainderminc the buildings. One: night’s drift of 
sand Avill often bnry a telephone-post entirely put 
of sight. 

The AA'ild-grass roots itself very firmly and is, 
probably superior to the recently imported Falkland 
Island tus.sook grass which has been planted by way, 
of experiment as a safeguard against the devastating 
poAvers of Avinds and waA’es. The beach-grass during 
spring and summer grows to the height of about ’ 


two feet. The sand may be heaped over it to a 
great depth, jmt it forces its sharp-pointed spears to 
the surface and .sprouts from the .summit. 

TAAm years ago the Miiii,stor of Marine and Fisheries 
Department in Canaria .sent e.xperts to France in 
order to puroha,se every kind of tree .and shrub 
that had been found serviceable in stajlng the 
inroads of the sea on the coasts of Hormandy and 
Brittany. EA'ery A-ariety of the pine was .sent out : 
cluster pine, Scotch fir, Australian pine by the ten 
thousand each, Avith lots of five thousand and tAAm 
thousand and one hundred each of other pines. 
Spruce, cedar, and juniper AA'ere XAlanted almost as 
profusely. To these AV'ore added all the common 
trees of the ordinary forest, rose-bushes, creeping 
plants, floAvering shrubs, pea- vines, hawthorns, 
honeysuckles, and Avliortleberry hushes. The great 
enemy to vegetation is the cutting and stinging 
of Avind-driven sand-blasts. Their force may be 
knoAAm from the fact that many panes of glass 
in the station buildings cease to be tran.s- 
parent, and become opaque as frosted or ‘ground’ 
glasis. The effect of sand driven by wind on Avood 
is also most curious, the erofsion often shaping a 
beam as if it had been under the turning-lathe. 
The dry gales of August are found to be destructiA^e 
to many of the AA'eaker shrubs. The cluster pine 
that flourishes in BrittcUny seems so far to thrh'e in 
Sable Island. The matting of the fallen foliage 
with the sand may, it is hoped, give the hanks a 
firmness Avhich they do not noAV possess, and go a 
long Avay towards averting the dread catastrophe 
Avliich some prophets of evil pronounce ineA'itahle in 
the long-run — namely, the total submergence of the 
island beneath the surface of the sea. 

Since 1862 the sea has eneroaehed on the land 
and covered places Avhere grass formerly greAV. Tlie 
Avest sand-bar changes in size and shape Avith OA'ery 
severe storm. It still shoAvs ordinarily nine iniles 
of heaAfy breakers, succeeded in bad weather , by 
seAmn. more miles Avhere the depth increases from 
five to ten fathoms. 

Since the lighthouses Avere established in. 187S, it 
has been necessary to moA'e the.Avest end lighthouse 
eastAA'ard on two occasions, and the continuovis 
wasting of the AA^est end Avill soon render a third 
removal unavoidable. From a wreck-chart prepared 
in Canada, it appears that the number of knoAvn 
wrecks on Sable Island and its bars for each de- 
cennial period of the last century is as follows: 
Ending 1810, eleven ; 1820, nine j 1830, eighteen ; 
1840, tAventy-five ; 1860, tAA'enty ; 1860, tAA^enty- 
three ; 1870, eighteen ; 1880, nineteen; 1890, ten; 
and 1900, tAvelve. 

Heaven help the sIiipAATecked sailor should the 
time ever arrive Avhen Sable Island aaTU lap,se into 
a mere treacherous shoal of quicksands, sAvept by 
.furious and dangerous seas, Avith no hnman aid 
possible for the hapiless casta AA’ay 1 
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THE PNEHMATIO-TOOL WORKS AT ERASERBHRGH. 

A NEW INDUSTRY. 



HE east coast town of Fraserburgh, 
hitherto associated with fish and 
fishing, and more recently with 
wireless telegraphy, has now become 
the seat of a new industry, which 
promi,ses to he of great value not 
only to the town and district, hut also to the 
country at large. The industry in question is the 
manufacture of pneumatic-tools; and seeing that 
the British Government has recently voted a .sum 
of three hundred thousand pounds for the equip- 
ment of our warships with these tools, ‘ the Broch ’ 
— .to use a familiar term — ^has certainly something 
to say on behalf of her new venture. In English 
shipyards and in Aberdeen granite -jmrds these 
tools are now extensively used, and they are also 
coming to he largely employed by the German, 
French, and Russian Governments. Compressed air 
is the motive-power, and it has the advantage over 
steam that it can be carried five miles and only 
lose a pound of the pressure per mile. The most 
delicate carving on granite cair be rapidly performed 
by the pneumatic-tools without the least risk of 
injury to the stone, so rapid and so light are the 
strokes ; while in riveting, the work can he far 
more expeditiously done than is at all possible by 
manual labour. In the interesting domain of wood- 
carving, pneumatic-tools have, it is believed, a 
future before them. 

The Fraserburgh works, which are to he con- 
ducted bn what may he described as an American 
principle, will, it^ is expected, afford employment for 
over a thousand men. Houses for the workmen are 
to he hiiilt in a field near the works, and on the 
premises several hundred ‘ lookers ’ are piwided in 
which the men may, if they choose, change their 
working clothes for more dressy habiliments. These 
‘lookers ’ are thoroughly ventilated, so that the 
clothing put off by the men at night in a damp 
condition are thoroughly dried by next morning. 
Lavatories are also supplied, in order that the 
workmen may unjoy a refreshing wash after the 
iahours of the day. There is also a bicycle store 
and a gymnasiirm, in which the men may hold club 
or social gatherings.: The building in which the 
machine-shop and henoh workshops^ are placed is 
nne hundred and /seventy-five feet': in length by 
ninety feet broad, :a.h.d: its ‘ saw-toothed ’ roof is said 
to he unique in this country. The m'achihery-is to 
ha.: driven by electricity, and the offices and shops 
..are tO; he warmed: on the hot-air system. '. Three 
: automatic fireproof doors separate the ^ machine- 
: ropm ; from the store ; . and the latter;: one hundred 
.and seventy-five feet by fifty feet, has sidings lead-. - 
: ing on tbbhe'.udjabent frailway lihe, .for...^ 
land despatch Of : i 

The works are situated just outside the town, and 
some fifty acres of land have been leixsed by tlie 


company, about one-half of which will be occupied 
by dwelling-houses. 

The huildiugs, which are of Bora and New Pit- 
sligo granite, have cost in all about sixteen thousand 
pounds. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that 
the harbour at Fraserburgh has been greatly im- 
proved by the action of the pneumatic rock-drill, 
supplied by the Pneumatic-Tool Company to the 
Plarbour Commissioners. The entrance to that 
otherwise splendid harbour was obstructed by 
hundreds of tons of sunken rock of a very 
tough character, which proved ‘ a menace to 
craft aixd .a serious hindrance to traflio in the 
herring season.’ The drill is doing remarkable 
work in removing the rooks which have proved sa 
troublesome. 

To Mr A. 'W. Maoonaohie, M.P. for East Aherdeen- 
shii-e, is due the credit of having brought the 
works to Fraserburgh. 'While Aberdeenshire work- 
men may be relied upon for industry, steadiness, 
devotion to duty, and other good qualities, it is 
claimed that, as labour is cheaper in the north, the 
cost of production will he much less than it would 
he in some other parts of the oonntry. 

Fraserburgh, although set among somewhat hare, 
and in had weather dreary, surroundings, is not 
wanting in attractions of its own. , A halo of 
romance and legendary lore envelops the riiins of 
the Wine Tower of Inverallochy, at the entrance to 
the famous Moray Firth ; while the living present 
is found in the golf-links of the town, with its 
pretty club-house, as well as in the course at Inver- 
allochy, the home of the well-known golfing fisher- 
men, a few miles farther doxvn the coast, hut now 
connected with ‘the Broch’ by the recently con- 
structed St Combs Light Railway. 

BESIDE THE ALPS. 

A suMMEE Sunday evening, warm and fail’, 

Bright is the sxm and gently breathes the air; 

Soft fleecy clouds float slowly o’er the blue, 

And from my vine-wreathed porch, with joy, I view 
The distant mountain-summits white with snow, 

, Whose Orests against the shy like silver glow. 

And, hark ! the music of the Alpine horn, 

By sweet reverberating, echoes borne ! 

:, Like distant martial strains it dies away 
As sumset’s colours melt in . evening gray. 

On such a night it was, that happy year, 

That, fi'om yon lowly trellised cottage near, 

: Year voice— an English, voice— I heard prolong 
. The pensive notes of that old English song 
: Whioh thrills: hearts of Britons when they roam, 

: . With mingled joy and badness : ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

That song my Ipdeatar was, yOnr voice so sweet , 

: Led me a willing captive to your feet ; 

: The ; eharm was doulded when: I saW your face,: 

' :My: soul was ravished : by its. tender grace. 

‘Here,’ 'saidT;: ‘I remmh,. no more to roam ; ; . 

'..'.'..Yosr: land my country, :; and yojir, heart my home !’ 

^: : Alsx. Small, B.L. :. 
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F I V E-H E A D GREEK. 

By Louis Becke. 

PAM I. 


HAD ridden all day through an end- 
less vista of ghostly gray-gums and 
iron-barks, when I came in sight of 
the long, wavering line of vivid gi’een 
foliage which showed ine that I had 
reached my destination — a roughly 
built slab-hut with a roof of corrugated iron. This 
place was to be my home for six months, and stood 
on the bank of Five- Head Greek, thirty-five miles 
from the rising city of Townsville, in North 
Queensland. 

Biding up to the building, I dismounted my 
wearied, sweating horse, and taking oil’ the saddle 
and my blanket and other impedimenta, led him 
to : the creek to drink, and then hobbled and 
turned him loose to feed on the soft, lush grass 
and reeds growing along the margin of the water. 
Then I entered the emjfiy house, made a brief 
examination of it, and wondered how my mate 
would like living in such an apparently comfort- 
less abode. 

I must mention that I had come from Townsville 
to take charge of Eive-Head Creek cattle-run, which 
had suft’ered so severely from a terrible drought that 
it had been temporarily abandoned. We were to 
look after and repair the fencing (many miles’ 
length of which had been destroyed by fire or had 
■siiooumbed to white ants), to search for and collect 
the remnant of the cattle that had not perished 
in the drought, and see after the place generally. 
My mate was to follow me out in a few days with 
a dray-load of stores. 

I lit a fire, boiled a hilly of tea, and ate some cold 
beef and damper. Then, as the sun dipped helow a 
range of low hills to the westward, I filled my pipe, 
and walking down the hanks of the creek, surveyed 
my environs..: 

‘ What a God-forsakcn-looking country !’ I thought , 
as , I gazed around me ; and indeed the pro.sp,ect' 
was anything hut inviting. , On both Sides of. the ■ 
creek the soil showed the eyidefices of the severity. ' 
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of the past drought. Great gaping fissures — ‘ siin- 
eracks ’ we called them— traversed and zigzagged the 
hot, piarching gi’ound, on which not a blade of grass 
was to be seen. Here and there amid the gray- 
barked, ghostly gums were oases of green— thickets 
of stunted sandalwood, whose evergreen leaves 
defied alike the torrid summer heat and the black 
frosts of winter months ; but underneath them lay 
the shrivelled carcasses and whitening bones of hun- 
dreds of cattle which hud perished of starvation— 
too weak even to totter down, to die bogged on the 
banks of the creek. As I sat and smoked, a strong 
feeling of deinossion took possession of me. I already 
began to hate the place, and regretted I could not 
withdraw from my engagement. 

Yet in less than a week I began to like it ; and 
when I left it I did so with some regret, for I had 
made friends with sweet motherNature, whose loving- 
kindness is with us always in wild places, though 
we may not know it at first, and take no heed of her 
many calls and silent heckonings to us to come and 
love and rest and dream and be content u|)on her 
tender, mighty bosom. 

My horse, cropping eagerly at the soft grass 
and salty pigweed, suddenly ; raised his head and 
pricked up his ears. He had heard sonietliing, 
and was listening ; and, looking across to the op- 
posite bank, I saw a sight that lifted me out of 
my sudden fit of depression and then filled me 
with delight. ; 

Two. stately. emus, were walking along, in single 
file, the leading male-bird holding his head erect 
and marching like : the drum-major of a regi- 
ment of grenadiers. On the margin of the hank 
they halted and looked at the horse, which now 
stood facing them ; a minute’s scrutiny satisfied both 
parties that there, was nothing to fear from each 
other,; and then the great birds walked down the 
. bank toi; a. broad, dry patch of bright-yellow sand, 
!;whiclr stretched half-way across the bed of the 
;Cr.eek. .Here the male began to scratch, sending up.; 
Besei'ved.] Oct. 15, 1904, 
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a Aou-er of coarse sand, and quicWy swallowing 
such large i^ebbles as were revealed; whilst the 
fuiiiale squatted beside him and watclieel his lahohrs 
M-ith an air of indifference. Her digestive apparatus 
was, 1 siijjpose, in good order, and she did not need 
throe or four pound.s’ weight of .stones in her gizzard ; 
but, she did require a sand-batir, for presently she, 
too, bogaii to .scrajie and .sway from side to side as 
site tvorked a deeqi hole beneath her body, just as 
a commou' lien scrapes and swjiys and ruffles her 
fe.ither.s in tho dry dust of the farmyard. In less 
than five minutes the huge bird was encompassed in 
a cloud of flying sand, and working her long neck, 
great thick legs, and outspread toes exactly as an 
ordinary fowl. Then, having thorouglily covered 
herself with sand from lieak to tail, she rose, shook 
herself violently, and stalked away up the bank 
again, to where her compaiaon soon followed her; 
and I lost sight of the pair as they strode through 
the thick green of the she-oak trees. 

As darknes.s fell I built up a larger fire, and 
Sjwead luy blanket beside it, to sleep under tlie open 
sky instead of in the deserted house, for the night 
was soft, warm, and windless. Overhead was a 
firiuament of cloudless blue, with here and there a 
shiuiug star beginnvug to show; but away to the 
sottth-wfest a dark line of cloud was rising and spread- 
ing, and I felt elieored at the sight, for it rvas a sign 
of rain, ' As I watclied it steadily iuereu.sing, the 
fli'-st voices of the night hegiiu to call — a ’po.s.suur 
squqaled from the brauehe.s of a gray-guui in the 
creek, aiid was answered l)y auollier .somewhere 
iiediri and: then the long, long mournful wail of a 
curlew cried out from the suu-ljaked plain beyond. 
Oh; the unnlterable sense of loueliiie.ss that, at times, 
tire long-drawn, penetrating cry of the curlew, re- 
soiUKiiiig tlii’ough the silence of the night, amid the 
aolitiide of Atiist Australian plains, oaitses the solitary 
bushmau or traveller to feel! I well remember on 
one oeca-sion camping on the hanks of the Lower 
Bttrdcfkin Kiver, and having riij' broken slumbers— 
for I was ill with fever — disturbed by a brace of 
curlews which were uttering their, depressing cries 
within a few hundred yards of me; and how I at 
lust Ijecame .so wrought-upi and almost frenzied by 
the persistency of their doleful notes tliat I followed 
them lip with a Winchester rifle, mile after mile, 
wasting my cartridges and exhausting mind and 
body ill, the vain attempt to shoot them in the dark. 
There is to my knowledge nothing so mournful 
as the call of the curlew, unless it be the moan- 
ing cry of a penguin out upoir the ocean when 
a sea-fog encompasse.9 the ship that lies becalmed. 
Therlj is something so intensely human about it, 
as if i some lost soul were wailing for mercy and 
forgiveness. 

, ,; But on this night the cry of the curlew was 
jileasing to ^ my ear, for, as I lay and watched 
ithe, rbing : battle of cloud, I heard others calling 
from the opposite bank of the creek, and Then- 
a, parrot sereamed shrilly ; and, I knew tkit wain 
was certain, 


I jmniied uji, carried my blanket, saddle, and gnu 
into the house, and then went out to collect firewood. 
My hor.se, as he heard my footsteps, bounded up, 
hobbled as lie was, from the bed of the creek, and 
neighed to me in the darkness. He, too, smelt the 
coming rain, and was speaking to me out of his 
gladness of heart. I called back to him, and then 
set to work and soon collected a number of dry logs, 
which,! carried into the hut and threw down on 
the hard earthen floor of pulverised ant-heaps, just 
as the welcome thunder muttered, away off in the 
distance. 

I brought a burning brand from the fire, threiv it 
inside, and then called to my horse. Taking off his 
hobbles, I sliqrped the bridle over his liead and 
brought him in under shelter of the veranda, where 
he stood cpiietly, with a full .stomach and contented 
mind, watching the coming storm. 

Half-aii-hoiir later the corrugated-iron roof of 
the house was singing a sweet, delightful tune to 
the heavy down-pouring rain, whicli, till long past 
midnight, fell in generous volume, the dry, tliirsty 
soil drinking it in with gladness as it closed up 
the gaping fissures, and gave hope and vigour and 
promise of life to the parched and perishing vege- 
tation of the wide plains around. 

With suxiteme contentment I sat at . the open door, 
and smoked and watched, with nij' fire blqzing mer- 
rily away; then, before it was too late, I stripped 
and went outside and let the rain wash, off the 
dust and dirt of a day’s journey under a fierce, 
baking sun. How cool, delightful, and invigorating 
it felt ! 

I dried myself with a .spare .sltirt, and then, lay 
down on my blanket beside tlie lire to listen 
contentedly to the sweet clamour of the rain 
upon tlie roof. About one in the morning the 
downpour ceased, the sky cleared, and a fair 
half-moon of silvery brightness .shone out above 
the tops of the wliite-leaved giutt-fore.st. Pifty 
yards or so away, in front of the door, a .shallow 
pool had formed in a depression of hard, sun- 
baked soil, and us the soft light of the moon fell 
upon it there ,came a whir of wings, a.s a flock 
of night-loving spur-winged plover lit upon its 
margin. I could liave shot half-a-dozen of them 
from wliere I sat, but felt that I could not lift gim 
to .shoulder and slaughter when there was no need, 
and their shrill cries as they ran to and fro afforded 
mu an infinite pleasure. 

I took ray horse outside, put his hobbles on 
again, rubbed my cheek against his warm, moist 

no. se, and left him. An hour before daylight he 
steiiped, quietly inside, and stood near the fire. The 
mosquitoes were annoying Mm, and he had come in 
to get the benefit of what little smoke was arising 
from the burning logs. 

..At dawn, as I lay half-awake, I heard a sound 
that , made me jump to iny gun : the soft quacking 

of . wild-duck in the creek. Stealing cautiously 
down through the fringe, of she-oaks, I came to a 
fine , broad pool, in the centre of which was a small 
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sandbank, whereon stood a black duck with a brood 
of seven half-fledged ducldiuga around her, dabbling 
merrily amongst the weed and debris of the margin. 
Of course, no one rv'ho thinh, unless iin2:)elled by- 
sheer hunger, would shoot either an incubating or 
‘just fainilied’ duck, and I laid my gun down with 
an exclamation of disa^jpointment. But I was soon . 
to be rewarded, for a minute or two later five 
beautiful black-and-white Burdekin ducks flashed 
down through the vista of slie-oaks and settled on 
the water less than thirty yards away from me. 
They lit so closely together that my first barrel 
killed two and iny second dropped one of the 
others as they rose. I waded in and brought them 
ashore. The name ‘Burdekin’ has been given to 
these ducks because they are so common on the 
rivej' of that name. Their wings are a pure white- 
and-black. 

I wonder ho-w many people know how to cook 
and eat wild-duck as they should be cooked and 
eaten, when they are plentiful, and when the man 
who shoots tlieiii is in his way a gourmet, and is 
yet living away from civilisation and restaurants ? 
Pluck the feathers off the breast and body, then 
cut the breast-part out, sprinkle it with salt, iiniJalc 
it upon a slick — if you have a stick or branch of 
any kind — and hold it over a fire of glowing wood- 
coals. If jmu have no skewer, then lay the red, 
luscious-looking flesh upon the coals themselves, 
and listen to it singing and fizzing as if it were 
impatiently crying out' to you to take it up and 
eat, it! 1 

When I returned, the sun-rays were jnercing 
througli the guui-trees and dissipating a thin mist 
which hung about the green, winding fringe of she- 
oaks bordering the creek. Erom the ground, which 
now felt Boftj -^varm, and springy to iny naked feet, 
there came that sweet earthy smell that arises when 
the laud has lain for long, long mouths under a 
sky of brass, and all green things struggle hard to 
live. As I drew near the hut I saw that the flock 
of spur- winged plover were still standing or running 
about the margin of the newly formed pool. They 
took not the slightest notice of my ai^proach, 
and, I "Was careful not to alarm them, knowing 
that as long as the water remained they would 
continue to haunt the vicinity of the pool, and 
besides that I already had three plump ducks 
which would last me at least till the following 
morning. 

After breakfast I set out to make a detailed 
e.xamiuation of the creek for a distance of three or 
four miles towards its source. I was glad to find 
some very extensive water-holes at intervals of a 
few hundred yards j then would come a stretch of 
sand from bank to bank, for, owing to the want of 
rain, the vvater had fallen very low, though it was 
still flowing by percolation through the sand. . Vet 
in time of flood the whole of the flat country was 
submerged, , and some of the large gum-trees grow- 
ing on the banks held in their forkSj thirty-five 
feet from the gro und, great piles of dead wood and,-, | 


tangled debris that bad been dej)osited there in a 
great flood of two years before. 

I ivas not long iu making a very pleasing dis- 
covery: all the pools contained fish, some of which 
were of good size, for the water was so clear that I 
could see them swimming about, and I remembered 
now with satisfaction that among the stores coming 
on in the dray was a bundle of fishing-tackle which 
I had bought in Townsville. Bird-life all along the 
creek was plentiful; but this was to be e.xpected, 
as. the long drought had naturally driven game of 
all sorts towards the water. I saw two or three 
small kangaroos, and everywhere along the margin 
were bandicoot holes, where the little pig-like 
creatures had been digging for roots. 

Two miles from the hut I came across a well- 
constructed native fish-weir, and near by I found 
the site of a camp ; evidently a party of blacks had 
been enjoying themselves (pute recently, fishing and 
cattle-killing, for under some scrub I found the 
head and foreleg of a young steer. 

As I walked my horse slowly over the sand or 
along the hank imder the fringing oaks, I made the 
mipileasant discovery that snakes Avere altogether 
too i)lentiful — not only the harrale.ss carpet-snake, 
but the deadly brown and the black-necked tiger 
variety; though against this Avere a corresponding 
number of iguanas, both of the tree-climbing and 
water-haunting species. The latter, to which I 
shall again allude later, is a particularly ‘ shudder- 
some’ repitile. I had never before seen these re- 
jAulsive creatures, and indeed had never heard of 
them although I am Australian horn. 

1 returned to the hut at noon, and, to iny sur- 
prise, found a party of thirty or more blacks camped, 
under some Leichhardt-trees near by. They seemed 
a fairly healthy lot of savages, and AA'ere not alarnied 
Avheu they saAV I Avas carrying a gun. I rode ' 
quietly up to them and shook hands .AAdth: tAyo. or 
three of the ‘ huek.s,’ Avlio spoke a little English. 
They Avere, they told me, from the Eavenswciod 
district, Avhich they had left some Aveeks , ago, and 
were now travelling towards the Burdekin, lumthig 
as they Aveut. 

Some of them came to, the hut-Avith me, and I 
saw at once that they had not taken anything of 
mine, though among other articles I had left on a 
Avooden seat outside were several plugs of tobacco. 

I gaA'e them a jAag to divide, and then asked the 
most A'oluble of them hoAv many cattle they had 
sjieiired. 

‘Baal hlackfelloAv siiear him cattle, he answered. 

‘What about that young fellow hullock you been 
eat longa creek?’ I inquired. 

They assured me that they had not speared the 
animal, Avhich they had found lying at the bottom :, 
of a deep gully, Avitli a broken leg. Then, knowing 
it: could not live,: they had killed and eaten it. I 
was pleased , -to hear this, , and had no doubt the 
poor oseatures told the truth. They remained Avith 


f Literally, ‘ .We blacks did not spear any cattle.' 
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mysBlf tind mate for a month, and x^roved of great 
a.'-n&taiice to ns in fencing and other n'ork, and I 
Jeirnfc jundi valuable busli-cratt from these wander- 
ing savages. One of their methods of fishing I have 


alread)' described in Ghamher^s Journal. I shall 
now give the reader an account of .some of the 
haiJX’y days my mate and myself spent in this lonely 
sx)ot. 


THE LYOI'JE EJilN^lLON FOR GIELS. 

By Mis.s Betham-Edwauds, Offlcier de rinstructioa Publique do France. 

II GENERATION ago, .save in a single 
f.f resxieet, the education of Frcncii girls 
Was far hehind that of England and 


Germany. Bxeexiting from one xioint 
of view, I have no hesitation to- 
day in affirming its snx>eriority to 
both Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic sy, steins. 

My convent-bred conteniporarie.s in France — nay, 
yomiger women whose studies were hut beginning 
when their own had long since ended — would treat 
education as a subject of gentle irony. 

‘\Vlint did I learn at the convent, you ask me.?’ 
said one dear old friend to me some j'eara since. 
‘Ab.solutely nothing ! ’ 

And another friend, the otheFs junior hy thirty 
yeans, now a wife and motlier, informed me that 
she was sedulously aiiplyiiig herself to the study 
of hi-story. ‘Would you believe it?’ she asked, 
smiling. ‘ In Any convent French history stopxied 
slioi't ttt the Revolution ; for us it ended with the 
anoien v^rjime G 

: Tlic convent-school was simxdy a school of 
jiumners. With Mr Turveydrop, the teachers’ 
Imsiiiess was solely to polish, piolish, ijolish. A 
little Frencli literature, a little music, and perhaps 
.a little drawing were thrown into the bargain. If 
pupils quitted the place ignorant as they had come, 
they had at lesist acquired habits of self-possession, 
a faulfcles,9 deportment, and scruxmlous attention to 
dress,, speech, and behaviour. 

What mast he regarded as a drawback to the 
Lycde for Girls . will he mentioned in its proper 
xdace. 

When M. Hanotaux’a work on contemporary 
France attains the coloiffiou we shall he in a posi- 
tion to appraise the Tiiird Republic, as an intellec- 
tuftl.foi'Ce, No sooner was xwaee proclaimed in 1871 
than the army was reorganised, the monstrous war 
indemnity paid into German coffers, and on the 
.'i6th of : SepitembBr 1873 the last detachment of 
Prussian trooxjs saluted the tricolour on the fron- 
tier near yerdun.wThe reorganisation of the army, 
.the A'aising of the French Oolonial Emjnre to . the 
Second in the world, and financial, municipal, and 
legislative reforms were worthily crowned by the 
great .educational Acts, or Ferry laws, of 1881 and 
,18fe;; ::Pox!ular education, as .qjroj acted by the 
Gonvantion eighty years before, now became, a fact. 
Primary schools (lay, gratuitous, and. obligatory) were : 
Opened in every .commune : tbrougliout the country, 
and by the creation of the Lycce for Girls two 
rival camps tyere .brought .together in ...the: noble 


words of Gamhetta, ‘French youths and maidens 
would henceforth be united by the intellect before 
being united by the heart.’ The reign of smatter- 
ings, and polish, poliish, polish, was doomed. 

The Lyeue de Fille.s has no counterpart in England. 
It is a foundation of the State, a dependence of 
the University of France, a body :siihsidi.sed alike 
hy the Government and by municipalities, and every 
member of the various staffs is a Civil servant. 

With not a few Frenchmen,, we are apt to rail 
at such instances of centralisation. 

The results are what we have to consider, and the 
ins])ectiou and study of a Lj'cee will eradicate many 
prejudices. If a hard-and-fast rule of uniformity 
governs this administrative department ns much as 
any other, if voluntaryism is rigidly excluded, it 
must he borne in mind what a kind of voluntaryism 
had cost the country before the Ferry laws. 

Until 1881 both men and women could teach 
provided only with the so-called leltre d’oUdience, 
or x^astoral letter signed by the bishop, which was 
no certificate whatever of competence, , but merely ' 
a testimony to good conduct and submission to 
clerical disdxfiine. 

Under the stately ujgis of the University of 
France, the Freuoli girl is protected from ineaxm- 
city, favouritism, or misdirected patronage. The 
only title of admission to professorial chair or 
to inferior posts is tried capacity. From the 
modestly paid siirveillante or supervisor of studies 
to wcidame la directrke or the lady principal, and to 
the certificated lady-teachers, the entire staff is re- 
.sponsible to the Yice-Recteur of the Aoadiimie de 
Paris. Here I may mention that there are sixteen 
Academies in France, all afflictions of the Uni- 
versity, the head of the University being the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

By the courteous permission of the Vioe-Recteur 
I was lately not only enabled to see over the 
magnificent Lyc6e FenMon in Paris, but to be 
present during several lessons. In. this vast 
congeries of buildings, annex after annex having, 
been added to the ancient HQtel de Rohan, 
over five hundred xuiinis, aged from six to seven- 
teen, are accommodated with thirty agre'gJes— that 
is to say, ladies who have x^assed the examinations 
obligatory on professors teaching in a Lyode or 
:Facultd^that is, school of art, science, or literature. 

Unlike the Lycee for Boys, that for girls is 
exclusively a day-school. Puxjils living at a distance 
can have a midday meal and afternoon collation on 
the premises ; but the State holds itself responsible 
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to parents no further. Omnibuses do not collect 
the children and take them home, as is the case 
with convent-schools. 

A new experience was it to see little girls of 
twelve, or even younger, deposit their pass-ticket 
with the porter and run home unattended as in 
England. I was assured that this habit is on the 
increase ; and as many professional and middle-class 
familie.s in Paris keep no servant, great must he 
the relief of the innovation to overworked mothers. 
Indeed, the excessive sUp6rvi.sion of children in 
France has ever, of course, been a matter of money 
and circumstances. 

An amiable young surveillante, or superintendent 
of studies <and playground, acted as my cicerone, 
explaining everything as we went along. Quitting 
the porter’s lodge and large waiting-rooms, we 
entered the recreation- ground, a fragment of the 
fine old garden in which contemporaries of Madame 
de Sevignii once disported themselves, now noisy 
•with romping children. Class-rooms and refectories 
opened on to the gravelled spaces and shady walks, 
and here and there lady professors were taking a 
stroll between the lessons. 

Ascending a wide staircase with elaborate iron 
handrail, a relic of former magnificence, we zigzagged 
through the labyrinthine congeries of buildings, now 
looking into one class-room, now into another. The 
sight of each made me long to be a schoolgirl again. 
Instead of receiving stones for bread and thistles 
for figs, the use of the globes, Mangnall’s Questions, 
and the like, a mere sinuilacrum of instruction, how 
delightful to be taught by the competent, to be 
made to realise our great thinker’s axiom ; Know- 
ledge is seeing 1 

In one ola,93-room, or rather laboratory, a young 
lady-professor was preparing her lesson in chemistry. 
Very business-like she looked in her long brown 
linen pinafore like a workman’s blouse, as she 
moved to and fro, now fetching a retort, now 
some apparatus or substance for her demonstration. 
Great prominence is given to the study of elementary 
science in the Lycte curriculum. Elsewhere, we just 
glanced into a class-room where a second science 
mistress was lecturing to the older girls on physics, 
with practical illustrations. In yet a third room 
a va.se of freshly gathered wild flowers betokened a 
forthcoming lesson on botany. ‘ Our pupils delight 
in their lessons on natural history,’ said my cicerone, 
as with natural pride she showed me the school 
miiseum, a small hnt comprehensive collection of 
stuffed animals, birds, and skeletons, scientifically 
classified and constantly enlarged by friends and 
scholars. 

One feature, that more particularly interested me 
was ' a small room containing specimens of the 
pupils’ work, delicately adjusted scalek and weights, . 
thermometer.s, and other niechanical appliances, made , 
by little girls unassisted. Here indeed was prppf- 
poaiti-ye that 'vvitli young, LyciSennes knowledge, is , 
..seeing. 

; About twehtydive girls form ; a class, , tho.se: at-} 


tending the French lesson I was permitted to hear 
being from eleven to thirteen. Very much alive 
looked most of the little maidens, all wearing tlie 
obligatory black stuff pinafore fa.stened round tlie 
waist and having long sleeves, many with their hair 
dressed d la Infanta of Velasquez — that is to any, 
hanging loose and knotted on one side with a 
ribbon— and not a few still in socks 1 French girls, 
indeed, often go bare-legged and in socks till they 
are almost as tall as their mothers ! 

Dictation and grammatical analysis are subjects 
naturally le.ss attractive than chemical experiments 
or a lesson on field-flowers. 

More than once the lady-professor was obliged to 
call some laggard to order. One, indeed, she sharply 
threatened with di.smissal on account of inattention. 
But, on the whole, I should say that the ola.ss was 
a very intelligent one; and two or three girls of 
eleven or twelve called up for examination showed 
a really remarkable mastery of syntax. 

An admirable English lesson given by a French 
lady was another interesting experience. Of the 
twenty-five pupils, their ages being the same as 
those of the former class, about a third — not more — 
showed lively interest in the study. Two or three, 
indeed, made a not unsuccessful attempt to tell the 
story of Whittington and his Cat in English ! One 
hriglit little girl of twelve, in socks, seemed far 
ahead of all the rest. 

On the disadvantage of employing French pro- 
fessors of modern languages in Lycdes both for girls 
and hoys there -vv’ould seem to be but one opinion. 
No amount of erudition and experience can here, 
surely atone for the sine quA non of fitness — ^namely, , 
idiom and accent, that vitality in language hardly 
less individual and racial a matter than physical, 
idiosyncrasy. The exclusion of foreign professors 
from State schools became law after the Franoo- 
Prussian war. In the first instance the measure 
was solely directed against Germans. , At the pre- 
sent time, I am told, the matter is simply protective. 
Outsiders are kept out because they Would be filling 
places wanted by natives. This short-sightedness 
constitutes the one defect of a most magnanimous 
educational programme. Generations : of hoys and 
girls are condemned to. acquire modern languages 
at second-hand, mth the result that for practical 
purposes they are direfnlly handicapped. Their 
English or German naturally resembles that of 
.London or Berlin, as little as the prioress’s French 
does the French of Paris,* i 

The immense importance attached to the teach- 
ing of science niore than compensates for linguistic 
dra-whaoks. The French mind is naturally acquisi- 
tive and logical, and; instruction here so directly 
appeals to national aptitude that great things . may 
be ; expected from the future. Already we find 

* A French' friend -writes : ‘It is my cijinion that foreign 
.languages should never he taught in France except by 
professors understanding French and speaking it without 
accent; otherwise they exercise no authority whatever over 
ifflheir jrapUs.’ . There is much to be said for this view. 
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Preneliwomen coming to the fore in scientific dis- 
covery, law, medicine, and literature. The Lycecs 
especially foster inclinatlQU for studies Iiitliorto 
considered the i)rovince of the other sex. In the 
programme before me I find that students of the 
second division — that is, girls from twelve to .seven- 
teen — are taught the following suliject-s, two or three 
heing optional, the complete eour.se occupying five 
years; moral science (let marak), general ]ii.story, 
German or English (in departments bordering on 
Spain and Italy, Spanish or Italian wisely replaces 
these), domestic ecoiimny and hygiene, cuimuon law, 
niitural history, physie.s, chemistix geometry, and 
the elements of algebra. French language and 
literature, drawing, .solfeggio, with gymuaaties aud 
needlework (including cutting-out), aro added ; also 
ft duneing-cla.ss and practical lessons in cookci'y, these 
being ail e-xti-a charge. 

In the preparatory class — that is, lor girls from six 
to twelve — the fee.s amount to two hundred frane.s, 
just sight pounds a year, with an extra charge of .six 
pounds for pupiila preparing their lessons under the 
supervision of a muUresse n^pAitria). In the second 
division the charges are from tun to twelve pounds, 
the same sum as in the first heiug charged for what 
is called the axtamai survdlhf. 

Before quitting the Lye6e Fendlon I sent in my 
card lo mnelmne la dircctrice, who roeeived me most 
cordially, saying that, with the permis.siou of the 
Vioe-Eeoteur, she should at any time cordially 
welcome myself or friends. I mention this fact to 
show how the prineijile of authority is insisted upon 
in every adiiiuiistrative department of France. 

U’aki) blit degree away, unlurio tliat string, 

itiul, hark ! wliot discord follows 1 Bank tiling meets 

In mere oppngnaiioy. 

In these words iva have the kej’ of that centralisa- 
tiou so ; incomprehensible to ourselves, hut which 
works so satisfaetorily in Fkiucc, the vast ad- 
ininistrative niacliine moving apparently by itself, 
unhinged by outward events, however disturbing. 

A, boarding-house at St Maude, within hall-an- 
Iiour’s di.stancu from the Lycce, was opened in 1003. 
Here bath-rooms, tennis-court, croquet-ground, and 
other modernities are offered cm moderate terms. 
As I ivas uiuible to visit this establishment, I will 


give some particulars of a hoarding-house for girl- 
students at Toulouse visited by me some years 
.since. 

I arrived, unfortunately, during the long vacation, 
hut a young lady teacher in resideiieo kindly showed 
me over the house, or rather block of buildings 
.standing amid ideasant wooded grounds. Although 
we were as yet only midway through September, 
from, attic to basement every corner was .spiclc and 
span. In the vast dormitory of the upper school 
I was rciuiuded of the Lycee for Boys. Here 
were no les.s than thirty compartments or euhicles 
containing bed and toilet requisites, whilst at tlia 
upper end of the room, commanding a view of the 
entire length, was the heel of tlis surveillante or 
under-mistress. Sleeping or waking, the Lyceenne, 
like the Lyceen, was here under perpetual super- 
vision. In other respects the arrangements seemed 
excellent. 

The Li'c^q of Toulouse, like those of other pro- 
vincial cities, is a dependence, of the State, the 
department, and the municipality. 

Tiues, whilst the progi-arnme of studies is drawn 
up by the Eeoteur of the Toulouse Acaddrnie, 
the hoarding-house just described is authorised by 
tlio town council, and the prospectus is signed by 
the Mayor. Every detail, therefore, alike scholastic 
and economic, must receive . the sanction of these 
lusiiective authorities. How deep is the interest 
in secondary education the following citation will 
dcmon.sti'ut;e : 

‘At a sitting of the Council .Municipal of 
December 29, 1887’ — I quote from the prospectus 
of tlie boarding-house— ‘it wa.s decided that a 
grailaated reduction should be made for two, three, 
and four sisters, a fifth being received entirely free 
of charge.’ It would ho interesting to learn how 
often this generous privilege has been enjoyed. 

The charges both for school and boarding-house 
are about a third cheaper in the provinces than in 
Paris. The curriculum embraces the same subjects, 
with occasional deviations. Thus, at Toulouse, on 
account of geograpliical position, Spanish may .sup- 
plant German or English. Eeligious teaching in 
eveiy Lycoo is left entirely to the parents. Every 
city and large town now possesses its Lycee de .Filles. 


CHAri'En III. 


■ PTBE some eighteen months’ experi- 
, ence of what riches can do for hap- 
piness, Diana Yavasonr was fully 
prepared . to admit their sufficiency.. 
She rejoiced in her . wealth and in- 
dependence as ready weapons for the 
warfare of life, granting an inuuensurahle advantage. 
All. the tastes and capacities of her natiire quickened 
and throve •, she loved horticulture, aud the gardens 
aud glass-houses of Fox Hdls allowed scope for in- 


dulgence ; she had a fairly trained knoudedge of 
music and art, aud was able to be at once executant 
and patron. London may not take the first place in 
musical interpretation ; but its resources are almost 
inexhaustible, and at. their best should, satisfy all 
hut the doctrinaire and the ojuiic. 

She loved social gaiety with equal ardour, and lier 
first season in town, under the wing of Lady Marma- 
diike Spencer, seemed to Diana the enchanted dream 
of her anticipations realised ; for what is there of 
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the pride of life and the delight of the senses that 
can be denied to a girl who has access to the inner 
circles of London exclusiveness, and is herself a 
beautiful and gifted woman ? 

Suitors came, as a matter of course ; hut Diana had 
little inclination for love-making. Almost unknown 
to herself, her ideals of manhood were somewhat 
severe, and her observation of the married state had 
seldom been a happy one. 

As yet she knew nothing of the stringent con- 
dition on which her inheritance ultimately depended ; 
for Mrs Lorimer, in the final draft of her will, had 
introduced certain arrangements which had not 
occurred to her in her first discussion with lier 
lawyer. 

Diana’s majority was postponed till she was 
twenty-five, her fortune being vested in the hands 
of her trustees, who were empowered to make her 
a munificent allowance. On her twenty-fifth birth- 
day she was to enter into the unshackled enjoyment 
of the property, and to learn at the same time tlie 
terms of po3se.ssion ; these terms were set forth 
in a codicil of Mrs Lorimer’s will, which was to 
be safeguarded by her solicitor and friend, Eohert 
Thornton, until the time arrived for its disclosure. 

Eeflection had suggested to the testator that it 
was desirable to conceal for a time the condition of 
her bequest, lest it might darniJ the girl’s first zest 
and satisfaction, and also operate as a social deter- 
rent, reducing her chances of succes.s. 

Diana had been, twenty -three at the time of her 
grandmother’s death, and her departure from the 
Orange farm ; during the year and a half that had 
elapsed since then she had paid it only a flying 
visit, for she was in the first flush of her new 
experiencei?, and she shrank a little from its atmo- 
sifliere of depression. 

Mr Clive was still nailed to his mattress-couch, 
enduring his cross rather than submitting to it, and 
exacting more and more from those around him as 
his own resources narrowed and failed. It followed 
that, though the patient sweetness of the wife held 
out, her |)liysical strength and vitality were being 
slowly drained ; but it was to the sou that Diana’s 
ardent sympathy went out mo.st fully. 

Godfrey Clive had practically relinquished his 
profe-ssion, except as it was made subservient to his 
father’s need or to that of his poorer neighbours. 

But while it is quite possible to fulfil a repugnant 
duty without betraying the repugnance, the self-, 
mastery required serves to strengthen the inward 
recod ; and, moreover, the man had never been, con- 
vinced that he was obeying the paramount obligation, 
ill abandoning a career for which brain and temper 
fitted him, iihd which was also so large -an ,instrv[-- 
meiit of good to others. , 

. It so happened that; at the close of Diana’s second 
Londoii season a . scheme for a somewhat adventur- 
ous European, toiir with: certain of her friends, fell ■ 
throughi oausiiig: her considerable vexation. She:, 
was cdnscious, of feeling somewhat : jaded both iA 
body and miiidj alidishe decided that, in default of • 


her Ilians, she would try the oppo.site pole of experi- 
ence in the rest and quiet of the Grange farm. She 
did not ask herself, not being given to introspection, 
where was the source of her abiding interest in this 
tragic and monotonous household ? 

On the morning of her arrival aha found that 
Godfrey Clive was not at home, his mother explain- 
ing that he was absent for the day only on important 
business. She told Diana what already her quick 
observation had detected, that things were not going 
prosperously ; the .season had again been bad, and 
every year added fre.sli weight to agricultural de- 
pression. Her husband’s strength and endurance 
seemed to have reached their uttermost limit — ‘it 
was Godfrey’, s skill which kept him alive ’ — and she 
dreaded the break-down of her own health. 

Diana’s sympatlijr was prompt. She knew well 
that even in health Mr Clive had always been a 
man hard to satisfy, denying himself much and 
Tecpiiring from others equal sacrifices, so that the 
wheels of family life were apt to grate upon 
their axles. Later in the day she sab by the 
invalid’s couch and lent an attentive ear to the 
old man’s faintly murmured tale of his supposed 
grievance.s. 

‘I am a dull scholar in God’s school,’ he said, 

‘ if my long allliction be sent to teach me patience ; 
hut it is hard to bo patient when a man knows 
things are going from bad to worse, and he can 
lift neither hand nor foot to mend them. My .son 
means well ; but he has not the farming instinct, and. 
lie lo.ses where I should gain. Since I was laid low 
not so much as a hundred pounds have been paid, 
off the mortgage, and the mortgagees have threatened 
to foreclo.se. They arc hungry for my land.’ Tlien, 
with a half-groan, he added, ‘ Besides, both my wife 
and son are very extravagant.’ 

Diana’s indignation burned, but she looked beyond. ^ 
the closed window to the distant hills showing :Clea.r 
against the heavenly background, and then at the 
shrunk and haggard figure, incapable of motion, and 
her anger cooled. 

‘ It is hard — very hard,’ she assented ; ‘ but if the 
mortgagees are impatient, nothing would be easier 
than to settle their claims.’ ' . b . 

He looked at her sharply j ho knew that she was 
rich, and that he and his had befriended her, and his 
dogged pride took the alarm. : 

‘I have ho mind to shift my burden,’ he said j 
‘and I hold it to be poof policy to rob Peter to pay 
Paul. I know what you would say, Miss Vavasour ; 
hut — don’t, say it ! It would do no good. I would 
rather lie here and eat my heart.' Godfrey does not 
feel these' things as I do.’ And Diana, seeing his 
resqlution,,forbore to offer help. 

It' nuist be owned that she found the day inter* • 
minable, .and all the surromiding.9 distasteful, and 
wondered how she had ever endured life at the 
'farm. - 

: ' She had learnt that Dr Godfrey was expected to 
. retUrh'by the train due at Oxford by seven o’clock ; 
■ahdhs .the evening was flue, and she was \veary of. 
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lier own company, she proposed to her hostess, whose 
duties called her elsewhere, to walk some way on 
the road to meet him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

was August, and the weather was line 
in the sense that there was no rain ; 
hut the sky was gray and overcast, 
and the temperature low for the season. 
On either side of the quiet high-road Diana siiw the 
kte-niown gra.ss lying in green swaths drenched 
with , the persistent rains ; and where the fields were 
arable the pro-spect was .still more disheartening : 
the meagre barley, short in .straw, drooped low to 
earth, and the wheat showed .sparse and colourless. 
The very cattle had an air of di.scontent, standing 
in groups of two or three as though conscious that 
the soaked iierhage was unfit to serve them as a bed. 

Diana’s mind worked eagerly. During her brief 
reign at Fox HilLs .she .seemed to have lost sight of 
these pha,3e.s of disaster ; now she realised what pain, 
what weariiies.5, probably what revolt, they included. 
How had Godfrey Clive spent the dark months of 
such an experience, the golden hours of which had 
slipped by her unheeded ? 

She wa.s impatient to think of him as a galley- 
slavb chained to the oar of exaggerated duty, and 
consenting to stamp out the best faculties and aspi- 
rations of his nature. 

‘ It is an outrage on humanity and common-sense,’ 
she said to herself ; ‘and to persuade him of this—- 
to induce him to let me help him in one way 
of another, and bring some sunshine into his 
' shaded lifb — is the purpose wliioh has brought me 
here.’ 

She looked up to see that he was very near her— 
near enough for her to observe the difference between 
the mail as she first saw him and the man he was 
now. He was evidently deep in thought, for he 
walked with his eyes on the ground, and as yet had 
neither seen nor recognised her. 

The tall athletic figure was a little bowed, and 
the expression of the face rvas veiled and stern ; it 
had lost something of the look of inspiration horn 
of high: thinking and endeavour, which seemed to 
Diana ill-replaced by the stamp which endurance 
and denial had set upon it. 

, And yet, was the: change so manifest, or her 
imagination at fault? He had at kst looked up 
and recognised her, and hastened his steps to meet 
her.,, : Diana almost laughed with pleasure to see 
how face and figure were suddenly transfigured ; 
flrerhad come hack to the soiiihre eyes and curves 
to the set tips. 

: : He, stood uncovered and erect, looking down upon 
the girlj.M’hose: outstretched hand ho, continued to 
hold, with that air of mingled sweetness and dis- 
tinetion which had, .always been a potent attraction 
for her. 

, ‘He is, a little shabby and a little thiujl she said 


to herself ; ‘ but in spite of that I have .seen no other 
man who pleases me .so well.’ 

The magnetism of his personality thrilled her; 
her own eyes sparkled as they met his, and the 
colour deepened on her cheek. 

He took up at once the old intimate relations, 
and there was scarcely a hint of depression or pro- 
test in his manner. Ho told her that the business 
on w'hich he had been engaged was the staving off 
the foreclosure on the Grange estate, and that he 
had succeeded even beyond his expectations; but 
she detected a certain reserve in Ms manner which 
stimulated her curiosity. 

‘ Will not Mr Clive be greatly relieved and a 
little surprised ? ’ she asked. ‘ He seemed when I 
saw him this morning to e.xpect bad news.’ 

‘Possibly he would consider my news the worst 
possible, only it is my intention to use towards him 
a justifiable reticence. I have decided at hi.s death 
to sell the estate, which is the only way in wliich 
onr acounmlated liabilities can be met. To retain 
it, aud in order to retain it to continue to drag 
life out here under the same conditions, appears to 
me the height of unwisdom’ 

She interposed, ‘ But it would break your father’s 
heart ! ’ 

‘ Therefore I propose that he should never know 
it. Happily for my integrity, he thinks it impossible 
for a Clive to part with the family property ; though, 
by strict fact, there are not twenty acres of it which 
are really ours. I have weighed the matter on all 
sides for many weary months, and ,1 tell you ;; the 
deci.sion I have come to. My mother is in niy bbn- 
fidenoe, and I have her free consent ; otherwise: I 
should hesitate. So long as my father lives I tuii 
his bondsman ; at his death I take niy discharge.’ 

His face, kindled. 

‘Ah!’ she breathed, ‘this proves how cruel the 
slavery has been.’ 

‘God only knows how cruel.’ He was going on, 
but checked himself. ‘ We will leave that retro- 
spect,’ he said, ‘ although your generous sympathy 
almost tempts me into egotism. It is not the first 
time. Miss Vavasour.’ 

‘ I do not remember any other occasion,’ returned 
Diana demurely, ‘ and my ndsh is that you should 
yield to the temptation. I wish, too, that I could 
tempt you to make use of the superfluous thousands 
lying to my account in the Capital and Counties 
Bank, and so get rid of the old mortgage. Why 
not, Dr Godfrey? Is not the security as good for 
me os others? And I hold Mr Buskin’.s views on 
the, subject of interest.’ 

He looked at her with grave tenderness, but shook 
■ his head. 

: ‘My father would never consent to such transfer, 

, and m)' ultimate purpose renders it superfluous ; hut 
I am none the: less your debtor.' 

' ' , ‘But Mr Olivo may live long enough to wear out 
your health and patience. : Even: should he : not, 
,, what will you do after ?’ : 

|, , , ‘Eeturn to the work I have relinquished but never 
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abandoned. Yon are surprised, thinking that I 
must have lost not only my chances but my aptitudes. 
It is true I have lost the one, but not beyond 
recovery ; and to retain the other I have left no 
practicable means neglected. It would very likely 
seem despicable to some that I should have been as 
careful of my hands as a flue lady; hut they are 
the tools of my trade.’ He extended them as he 
spoke, and Diana (not for the first time) remarked 
their perfect formation, in which strength and deli- 
cacy were combined, and that the sensitive fingers 
showed no signs of rough tear and wear. 

‘ Then,’ he continued, ‘ I have had leisure enough, 
if not by day, by night, to keep myself fairly abreast 
with the times, and some of my professional friends 
have been generous correspondents. One must also 
take into account that my friends and neighbours 
have kept me in some measure in practice.’ 

‘I do not wonder you look thin,’ she remarked ; 

‘ bub I ask again : suppose Mr Clive should stm live 
for many years ? ’ 

‘ I would not for my own sake shorten his life by 
an hour, although the pain and burden of it to him- 
self are so great that charity alone might wish it 
ended ; but it cannot last much longer. Whether 
long or short, I keep my post here.’ 

‘ Aird suppose he should question you about your 
plans, or try to exact promises from you, would 
you think it right to deceive him for his own 
peace of mind i ’ 

' No. In such a case I must tell him the truth, hut 
I pray God that such a desperate situatiou may be 
spared us both.’ 

They had reached the turn of the road which 
gave upon the farmhouse, when they perceived 
signs of irnusual movement and disorder. The 
farm-servants just returned from the field stood 
in groups about the door, and one of them, on 
descrying the advancing figures, separated himself 
from the rest and ran breathlessly forward. 

Diana instinctively stood still and exchanged 
looks with her companion ; the same instant fore- 
boding seemed to flash along the nerves of each. 

‘ Something has happened ! ’ she said in a hushed 
voice; hut he had no answer for her. At the .same 
moment the man was within speech and earshot. 

‘ The old master he gone,’ he cried huskily, ‘ and 
the mistress has sent us to find ye. For God’s 
sake, doctor, make haste, though ye be too late to 
do any good !’ 

It seemed, indeed, as though Godfrey needed, 
stimulation, for the shock of the intelligence had 
driven motion from Ms limbs and blanched his face 
even to the lip.Si Diana saw with what a desperate 
effort he .pulled himtolf together and hurried for- 
ward; but dufihg the brief interval this face had 
changed again, and. light and life came back into it; 
for, after all, buman iiature sets limits to the power , 
of self-negation, and When the fetters drop off the . 
freedman is bound to rejoice. v ' 

. Diana stayed at the farm till after, the : funeral, 


drawing every bond closer by the fullness of her 
synijiathy and her keen interest in the family 
business. 

Mrs Clive was to return with her to Fox Hills 
for the rest and ease of which she stood sorely in 
need, while the doctor remained long enough to put 
affairs in trim for the sale of the estate before going 
back to London, where a post had already been 
offered him on the staff of his old hospital. 

‘It is not equal to the post you filled before ?’ 
asked Diana. 

‘ I am quite satisfied. I have no fear of the 
future.’ He looked exultant and full of energy, as 
though the burden of the past bad slipped from his 
shoulders. 

Diana told him so. 

‘ It feels like the parting of the ways,’ she said. 

‘ You are bent on hard work and renown of a sort. 
I am going back to my holiday -life at Fox Hills or 
elsewhere ; but holidays sometimes pall. Except 
when lam here — under your influence, I suppose — 
the obligation of work and duty never occurs to me. 
I have wished more than once since I came’ — - 
She stopped. 

‘ Yes ?’ he asked, and there was subtle encourage- 
ment in his tone. 

‘That I had never gone away — that is, never 
become rich, I was so content here after my poor 
father died, my bad tempers healed and soothed 
by your mother’s sweet kindness, and — your 
example.’ 

The expression and voice were subdued almost to, 
tenderness, and his eyes as they met hers softened 
in unison, and so also did his purpose. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ if Fate had not thrown the 
golden apple in yonr lap yon might have been led 
to fulfil what at that time had become the dominant 
desire and hope of my life. When I came down 
here first at my father’s summons I considered that 
I had chosen a single life beyond possibility of. 
change ; but long before death had sealed Colonel 
Yavasour’s eyes I had renounced iny vows and 
prayed God with every breath I drew that I might 
find favour in yonr sight.’ 

Diana drew a deep breath, a drawn-out ‘ Oh 1 ’ 
that seemed to convey, unlimited surprise and dis- 
may. She had not dropped her eyes from his face 
while he was speaking, though her cheek had flushed 
a little. 

‘ You never told me so,’ she said without em- 
barrassment. 

He smiled a little bitterly, as one recognising the 
ironies of life. 

‘I never told you so for the excellent reason that 
before. I could speak life had become changed for 
both of us. ■ I bad lost the position that might have 
justified speech, and ymn were lifted out of our 
sphere altogether. I do not know why I have 
spoken now, except that your kindness led me to 
. .believe tha,t , telling you the truth would not make 
you angry, and that it was better for me to start 
ray new, life without the weight of this secret on 
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my soul. The fault we have confessed, Miss 
ViivasQU!', giwvs lighter.’ 

‘ I .see/ was her ans-vver. ‘ Because I became rich 
I lost your loA’e, and wdiat you hold natuml and 
right a j-fjar or so ago is now something to he 
ashamed of and trampled out.’ 

‘Not .so/ he returned quietly; ‘my love for you 
will last as long as iny life lasts—a vital' flame kept 
under, hut enough to warm my heart for all other 
men niid \vomen who aufl'er pain and loss,’ 

Puuw .smiled. ‘ Yon think, then, we might have 
hcen happy if — if Fox Hills had not risen up 
hetw'een us?’ She held out her hand to him. 

‘ Forget that it e.vkts ! Think of me as poor Diana 
Tavusour, avIio owes to you and yours a debt of 
gratitude.’ 

He took the little hand and kissed it gvavel 5 o 
‘Ah, sweet and kind,’ ho said; ‘hut I am not to 
he dazzled and mi.sled by a womaids generosity. 
I am happy in your good optinion, dear, and shall 
he pi'oud to continue to he your friend; hut that is 
all. You do not love me, and I am glad that you do 
not, for my plan of life is hard w'ork and unswerv- 
ing devotion to the needs of the many, not of the 
one. I refuse to relinquish it, and equally it be- 
hove.? you to keep your iflace as mistiusa of Fox 
Hills arid all which that includes.’ 

‘ And as mi.?tre.ss of Fox Hills I choose its master/ 
she returned, ‘and am not to he tos.sed aside on 
the horns of his pride and stubbornness. I shall be 
a better wife to you rich, Godfrey, than 1 should 
have heeu poor, not only in helping your career, 
■hut as . being a nicer woman to live with. Poverty 
puts me at a disadvantage. I have cared for you 


from the first — more than I. knew'. You do not 
believe nic?’ she added, .seeing that he still kept 
his attitude of grave rc.servo. 

He looked at her w'ith eyes full of tender admira- 
tion. 

‘ No, Diana, I do not believe yon. It is sympathy 
and quick coiiiprehensiou, all grace and favour, 
hut it is not love. The reality of my own feeling 
makes me clear-sighted. More, I would not have 
it otherwise.’ 

Diana hesitated. Had she not gone farther than 
any other woman would have done, aud met the 
lover who guarded himself at all points more tlian 
half-way 1 Still, ,slie w'as so sure that he loved her ; 
and his renunciation only served to stimulate her 
ow'n feelings. 

‘Wliat irrore can I say ?’ and she turned from him 
with a quick, impatient movement. ‘ I have offered 
nip'self and been rejected.’ 

He interrupted her. ‘ It is the sacrifice of your- 
self that I reject, not your love. You deceive your 
ow'n heart, Diana,’ 

‘And if,’ turning to him again, flushed and in- 
dignant— ‘if I should ever coiivince you to the 
contrary— if I were so incredibly fond and fooli.sh 
as to find life nob w-orth living without you— would 
you hend your stubborn neck to the yoke and 
comfort me— in spite of Fox Hills ? ’ 

‘ If ever that clay comes,’ he replied, his restrained 
passion glowing in the eyes that met hers, ‘nothing 
shall keejj ns asunder — neither poverty nor wealth, 
neither my own unworthiaess nor the misrepresen- 
tation of others. I would keep nothing hacki The 
order of my life should be as you dispjose it.’ 


COLOUR-PROBLEMS IN AMERICA. 

By James Bi/knuey, Author of Studies in Millionaires, &c. 


II. — THE BED MAN. 


Profes.sor Frederick Starr, of the 
University of Chicago, is right in 
his ethnological conclusions, the oft- 
predieterl extermination, of the Pmd 
Indian is in no danger of early fulfil- 
ment. We may get to the last of the 
Apaclie.s .and the Choctaws and the Navajos and 
the Sltoshones and the Glierokees, as long ago we 
got.to the last of the Mohicans in Fenimore Cooper’s 
.atming story, hut that, will not dispose of the 
,'Bed,:Hndkn, '.for, according to Professor Starr, the 
. American white population are . themselves fast 
.deyelopiug into Indians. .. W are told that in the 
fteurlh.nnd fifth generations of white settlers distinct 
Indian .ohavacteristics , manifest themselves black 
,. ey^f dark skins, .high cheek-bones, and no: on ; and 
■ the logical inference is that. the American is destined 
in time to revert to the native barbarism of his 
ssayagc: fredecessors. - No; one seems,: par tieularly 
alarmed at the prospect, however; so perhaps w'e 


may still ho permitted to treat the Red Indians as a 
distinct siiecies. 

The truth is, the Red Indian is too much of a 
distinct species. Civilisation has been wrestling' 
with him for many centuries, trying valiantly to 
bring him -vvithin its pale — sometimes by coercion, 
sometimes by gentle persuasion ; but even yet he is 
in the main an unas.similahle quantity. Savage in- 
stincts take a lot of killing, and form but sterile soil/ 
for the cultivation of intelleotuality ; the conseTnenoe 
is that to-day in the United States we see a vigorous 
educational scheme in operation among the Indians, 
while the question of the ultimate civilisation of the 
race remains still in doubt. It has come to tliis, 
however ; the Red Indian must either become a unit 
of civilisation or consent to be blotted out. His day 
as a :,wild . barbarian is over. The last buffalo has 
gone, 'and such other animals of the chase as survive 
are now hunted by the white man ; the great open 
'spaced are nlso : gone,; the new-comers havdng sqiread 
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tliemselves over the land in millions upon millions, 
tilling the ground and building towns, and making 
the old irresponsible life impossible. No one knows 
better to-day than the Bed Indian himself that it 
is usele.ss for him to contend against the superior 
numbers and the superior skill which have served 
to supplant him. 

At a distance it is easy to put one’s self in sym- 
pathy with, and feel a certain amount of sympathy 
for, the Bed Indian. Ilia place in the literature 
of romance and poetry is warrant enough for that. 
But if Ave regard him at close range, as I har’e .seen him 
so frecpiently in A’-arions parts of the United States 
during recent years, the glamour quickly fade.s. His 
native environment Avas romantic, and from the 
Avhite man’s point of vieAA^ his life AA'as romantic ; 
but it cannot be truly said that he himself was 
over much troubled with tlie real romantic feeling. 
Superstitious, cruel, braA’e, he often accomplished 
feats that Avere heroic ; hut the prompiting motive 
AA-as uivariahly loAV, sordid, and commonplace. Of 
the higher a.spirations and ideals Avhich constitute 
the spirit of romance he kneAv little. 

Aa a nomad the Bed Indian aa'us imdoubtedly a 
piotnresque figure; as a dweller on re.serA’-ations he 
is simply a ‘ colorir-prohlem.’ He is not a citizen 
like the negro, and has no legal status ; indeed, as 
far as ciAulisation is concerned, he is but in the child- 
stage of development, Avitli feeble reasoning pcAAmrs. 
It stands to hia credit, hoAvever, that in his dealings 
Avith his masters, the American Government, he has 
ShoAvn suflicient cunning to make a very adAmn- 
tugeous bargain for himself, though that is probably 
the result of his inborn selfishness rather than of 
improved mental capacity. The nath’e tribes of the 
Indian Territory are said to he worth at least one 
thousand pounds per head — not money that they 
have earned, but the outcome of special grants from 
the GoA'arnment — making them the richest com- 
munity on the face of the earth. To other tribes 
monthly rations are given out tAvice a month, at a cost 
of ten pounds a year for every man, woman, and 
child. These rations consist of bread, coffee, sugar, 
heef, and beans, and care in excess of actual requiro- 
ment. Thus the struggle for existence, Avhich does so 
much to make men of other races aohieV-Sj is practi- 
cally ab.seut from the life of the Bed Indian. He : 
need never be haunted by the fear of poverty. The 
Goveriimairt is piledgcd to take care of him, and will 
not go from its word, Bor the ordinary man this 
arrangement Avould be demoralising, but for the Red : 
Indian it maybe a Avise provision. It has the merit 
of keeping him quiet. ; , 

I had heard so much jm-o and con about, the 
liipdernising of the Bed Indian that I lost no oppor- 
tunity of inaking, liis acquaintance. I ys’anted to 
learn hoAv, the aocoiuit betw'een him and civilisation 
really stood. According to some people, it is riseless 
to think of oivilisiiig himIthB nlaterial being tooun- : 
yielding, the intelligenceltoo Ioav, He will accept 
all Ihat civilisation AvUl , giA'e him, but: inake, irp, ' 
effort, in .retunii I . Others: maintain that he is makingl 


solid but slow progreiss, and in a generation nr tAvo 
Avill be equal to the duties of eitizenshii). ‘ Are you 
one o’ them felloAVS that belie\'o in taming the 
Indians ?’ said a Montana stage-driv'er. ‘Well, I’ll 
tell jmuhoAV I kune ’em. There ’s a Avell iu my biack- 
yard; there ain’t no AA'ater in it, but you’ll find 
scA-en tame Indians there,’ The old sentiment, 

‘ Ingins is pisen,’ still lingers in the remoter West, 
and the odd blanketed mortals one occasionally sees 
loitering about the railway stations and the public 
places , trying to sell small trinketry receive but 
scant courtesy from their AA'hite brotliers. 

It is a curious condition of things that one meets 
Avitli in the Indian Territory, Avliere over eighty 
thousand of the five so-called civilised tribes are 
gathered together under the sui'A’eillance of and in 
close personal contact with the Avhites. Civilisation 
is represented by sundry officials and a poAA'erful 
educational force, the United States Government 
providing tAvo thousand teachens, of nlioni about 
seA'en hundred are Indians, for over tAventy thou- 
sand children, who are not only taught but fed and 
clothed into the bargain. The schools arc admirably 
eqAiipped, the curriculum ranges from the ordinary 
rndimeiits of learning to practical instruction in 
farming and the minor industries, and the juethods 
are pliant and unseA’ere. In visiting some of these 
institutions one is at first iinpres.9ed Avith their like- 
ness to other American primary schools. Bed Indian 
girls and boys are interesting-looking objects, and 
not wanting iu brightness, Avhile the colour distinc- 
tion is neither so pronounced nor so repulsive as in 
the negroes ; but it is soon perceived that the teachers 
have no A'ery great receptivity of mind to Avork upon. 
The children are docile enough, and are pleased 
and interested, but of the earnestness which breeds 
ambition they have but little ; and the day is pro- 
bably far distant Avhen from these little scholars 
Ave shall hear of orators, preachers, or writers being 
developed, AA'hereas there are prominent men in all , 
these classes among the negroes. 

Unfortunately the older Indians look upon educa- 
tion as another interference Avitli their liberty. It was 
had enough, they think, tobe compelled tD relinqiiish 
the tomahawk and the scalpihg-knife and the wild, 
free life that those weapons indicated j : hut to be 
forced to send their, children to school to he taught 
what to them is a foreign language, and trained to 
Avays that are still more foreign, earns more of their 
ho.stility than their gratitude. The result is that ,, 
perhaps not inpre than half of the Indians of school 
ago are now recemng instruction, and truancy is a 
native yirtue. In fact, some of the Indians look iipon 
the schooling of their children as a pensoiial utilisa- 
tion that the GGA>'eriim6nt ought to compensate them 
for. No wonder that the majority of those. engaged 
in imparting: education to the young Indians are 
in favour of a comp ulsory law, and that is what it 
wiU probably come to before long. 

. It is mainly from these schools that AVe have to 
look for the, civilising of the Bed Indian. , Stilh , 
there arc other, influences in , operation, brought , 
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about by association with the whites ; and in one 
way and another such niodiflcations of Indian life 
are probable in the United States as will ultimately 
deprive the race of its ancient distinctiveness. Mo.st 
people in this country imagine that the Red Indian 
is simply being civilised off the face of the earth, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is perhaps as numer- 
ous to-day as when the white man first discovered him. 

In the, Indian Territory there are hundreds of 
villages hut not a single tepee; the peojde live in 
house.s, not tents, and a ‘ blanket ’ no longer serves 
them for visiting-costume nor war-paint for evening- 
dress. They are Ijeginningi moreover, to have a 
hesitating appreciation of the nobility of work — 
that is, the older Indians do not set themselves in 
violent opposition to their yoving folks doing a 
little honest labour ; and improved views on the 
subject of inari-iage are developing among them, 
their old practice of polygamy being narrowed to 
more moderate limits than formerly, while as re- 
gards their marriageable girls, they not only permit 
them to look beyond the boundaries of their own 
race, but eneourage them to form alliances with the 
pale-faces. And here an odd anomaly presents itself. 
The American law, which positively prohibits a 
marriage between a black and a white, has nothing 
to say against the wedding of white and red, 

Not very long ago word went forth that in each 
of the five civilised tribes of the Indian Territory 
a thousand maidens were ready to marry as many 
white husbands. The story greatly exaggerated 
the real facts, of course ; still, there were tpiite a 
nuiiilier of gentle Minnehahas well disposed towards 
such ian alliance ; and, what was more, it was said 
that each girl had settled upon her by Government 
a dowry of numerous acres of land and two thousand 
pounds in hard cash. It was not altogether as good 
as this, but it was good enough for a time to make 
of , the Indian Territory a bachelors’ Klondyke, and 
the rush of suitors was so great that the railway 
companies thought of running wife-hunting excur- 
aioiis into the Territory. For a while, it is said, 
marriages between white lovers and red heiresses 
were celebrated at the rate of over fifty a week, 
during which period the income of tlio licensing 
clerk was equal to that of the President of the 
United States. Usually, if a white m.an wants to 
marry a red maiden, the father of the damsel exacts 
a fee: of two hundred j)ounds from the suitor ; but 
at this particular time there was a bigger surplus 
.of marriageable maidens than usual, and the fathers 
decided not only to waive the fee, but to offer special 
: indncements. But it was not open to any good-for- 
nothing adventurer or needy incompetent to win 
one of these brides; unless the aspirant could pro- 
..duce a certificate of good: moral character a license 
..was not granted* ! iWhen no objection existed, how- 
ever, there were no vexatious delays ; the wedding 
, wos pushed on, the girl was proud of her ‘ conquest,’ 
her father gave a grand dinner and reception, and 
the young man was received into the. tribe with 
boisterous tokens of rejoicing. But civilisation 


hy matrimony is no new thing’; it dates back to 
the time of Pocahontas, la helle saumye. The com- 
pliment is not returned from the other side. The 
red man himself would sue in vain for the hand of 
a white maiden. 

To the white man who in this way becomes 
absorbed into the Indian existence the Indian 
Territory is rich with opportunities and ad\'antages. 
It is for him and his children to work out the 
salvation of the situation. The Indian himself is 
hardly equal to the task that the Government has 
set him, and his sudden enrichment hy grants of 
land and money to some extent defeats the object 
the Government had in view. The red man dislikes 
work and responsibility ; consequently his farms 
are poorly cultivated, and in most of his feeble 
attempts to imitate the ways of the white man he 
is an undoubted failure. It is not the Indians who 
are developing the lands, but the whites, of whom 
there are three hundred thousand in the Territory, 
to the cightj’--seven thousand Indians, among whom 
twent3’ million acres of land have been apportioned. 
Included with the Indians are a number of negro 
freedmen, whose ancestors were, or who are them- 
selves, freed slaves of Indiairs ; presenting quite 
another aspect of the negro problem to those pre- 
viously noticed: the race of superior intelligence 
made subject to the inferior. : It was lately re- 
ported from Washingtoir that the Indians, are 
indignant with the Government for allowing negro 
children to attend the schools in which their own 
children are taught, aud they threatened to witli- 
draAv the children of their race if the Indian 
Commissioners qjersist in compelling them to mix 
W’itli negroes. They regard the presence of negroes 
as offensive to their racial dignity. The Cherokees 
number thirty thousand, and four thousand freed- 
meii ; Delawares, having had rights in the Cherokee 
nation, one thousand ; Creeks, ten thousand, and 
six thousand freedmen ; Choctaws, sixteen thou- 
sand, and five thousand freedmen ; Ohiokasaws, 
seven thousand, aud five thousand freedmen ; aud 
the Semiuoles, three tlioiisand. 

In New Mexico I spent a few dajm with the 
pueUo Indians, in company with a French scientist 
who had lived ainong them a considerable time. 
There are several of these communities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa F4, and they have been looked 
upon since the days of the Spanish settlement as a 
seini-civilised race. These Indians are at all events 
self-supporting. They live in mud houses (adobe), 
built one over another, and the men hirnt and fish 
and work in the fields, and, after their fashion, seem 
contented enough. The professor was persona grata 
among them, and went in and out of the houses ns 
if a member of the tribe. But entering or leaving a 
house was a matter of some difficulty, seeing that 
„wehad to ascend to the roof by a ladder, then pull 
the ladder up, and aftenvards, let ourselves down 
into the interior through a hole in the roof by 
. means of another ladder. : Furniture was non- 
existent, but children and dogs swarmed. The 
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squaws chattered glibly enough to the professor in 
the native dialect, which he understood; hut the 
men were less communicative, remaining still and 
silent as statues most of the time. Cleanliness was 
not one of the local virtues, any more than it is 
with the Indians of the Indian Territory ; and there 
was more of insect life within the mud walls than 
was agreeable. The houses are built round three 
sides of a little square, in twQ,s and threes, and there 
ivere always to be seen one or two blanketed figures 
standing on the flat mud roofs W'atching our every 
movement with a stolid, susioicious intentness that 
was haunting if not disconcerting. There was 
animation about the naked youngsters and the dogs 
that flocked around us ; hut the men on the house- 
tops were as stone, not even condescending to move 
from their perches while we were taking photo- 
graphs of the scene. Wien the old chief and a 
couple of henchmen, in tawdry attire and very 
dirty, were introduced to us, and inveigled us into 
purchasing a few rough hits of turquoise which the 
chief carried loose in his pouch, there was consider- 
able excitement shown on the part of the mongrels 
and the children ; hut the living statues remained 
unmoved and apparently immovable. They were 
the first objects we saw on entering the pueblo, and 
the last that we looked upon on quitting it. Squalor 
is written over the face of these pueblos ; for all 
that, there is a touch of the pioturesquenass of the 
old Spanish life about them that seems to lift them 
a stage higher than the Indians of the reservations. 
It was not civilisation exactly that they revealed, 
hut it was a considerable remove from barbarism, 
and the hriek-huilt sohoolhouse that each pueblo 
boasted was at least a sign of promise to face the 
f uture with. 

While the good work of educating the Eed Indian 
goes steadily on where the Government etteot direct 
personal contact, there are many scattered glimpses 
of the race to he caught here and there in one’s 
travels— some of it real, much of it sham. The 
Indians realise that they have become a curiosity, 
and are. frequently to he found improvising Wild 
West Shows on their own account for the amuse- 
ment of the white people and their own emolument. 

In Louisiana I wvas one of a party of whites 
invited to an Indian ‘ hall in the woods.’ The affair 
took pilaoe near the Bayou Nepique, and had long 
been in preparation. As a midnight ‘jollification’ 
amidst imnsual surroundings it was decidedly: 
interesting, whatever its value as a revelation Of 
Indian manners and customs. Our party drove to 
within easy walking distance of the forest ball-room, 
to which: we inade our way acro.s3 crackling and 
oooasionally slushy rmdergrowth, the route being 
marked out by a line of, bonfires, while the gather- 
ing-ground itself was set ill a perfect blaze of flanje, 
the great grove of pines and magnolias forming a 
sort of sylvan inferiib for the revellers. There were . 
hundreds, of visitors besides ourselves, and as every 
third or fourth man carried a torch, there was; stichy 
a dancing in and but of lights among the trees as , 


the people approached as made the scene almost 
pantomimic in its dazzling effects. To add to the 
weirdness, many strange ‘voices of the night’ 
assailed our ears — the croaking choruses of millions 
of frogs and the startled cries of affrighted birds 
mingling oddly with the shouts and huigliter of the 
assembling people. The general fauna of the forest 
had evidently retired to a respectful distance. 

It was indeed a spacious and impressive ‘ball- 
room,’ and aroused lively expectations. Surely if 
there was any place left in which the Red Indian 
would harmonise with the surroundings, this was 
one. But we were doomed to disappointment. 
Instead of such Indiams as we had been accustomed 
to read about, or even such as I had seen out West, 
there were presented to our saddened gaze a medley 
of dancers to -whom the term Bed Indian seemed as 
gross a misfit as the garments they wore. We had 
looked for the reality, and had found the sham. 
They were Indians, it is true— of the Chickasaw 
and Creek tribes, I v^as told— hut beyond their 
faces of dirty red, their eyes of beady black, 
and their hair of .stringy jet, they suggested little 
of the aborigine. They were attired mostly in the 
garb of the country white folks, the men wearing 
starched collars and cuffs, short coats, and billycock 
hats; the women being decked out in gay-coloured 
frocks and shiny ribbons. Of the old distinctive 
apiparol of the race they showed not a trace. 

This first dance was, I was told, the hlaokhird- 
dance, the nature of it being demonstrated by a 
wild succession of hoppings and whoopiugs that 
were quite as suggestive of hears as of birds. The 
exercise lasted about ten minutes, and was followed 
by an interval for refreshments, which had been.: 
provided in considerable variety, and were well 
patronised and generously paid for. The Indian 
damsels were by no means averse to being ‘treated’ 
by the white -visitors ; hut there were diffioxilties of 
conversation when extending these courtesies that 
precluded anything like an exchange of confidences. 
Next followed the sheep-dance, the feature of which 
consisted in grossly exaggerated imitations of the 
bleating of the woolly animal, an old Indian lead- . 
ing some of the dancers up and down, and heating 
his drum to suggest the tinkling of a sheep-hell. 
So they went on from one dance to another— an 
intermezzo of clinking glasses and health-drinking 
coming between each ; : and thus the night wore on, 
the fires abating their flame as the mdon looked 
jflacidly down through the dark pine branches and 
shafts, and every dance was more turbulent than the 
last. As we went hack to Acadia parish through the 
early dawn,. 1 could not hut admit to myself tliat I 
had been assisting at a very unoommon sort of gather- 
ing, though the ‘ Indianness ’ of it was perhaps not 
over apparent. Neither did it afford much evidence 
of •civilising mfiuences. The Indians are readier to 

fiend, themselves to a show than to give themselves, 
to eivilisation. 

f v .-The: subduing of -the Red Indian is accomplished.. 
He. has left the war-path aiid become an appendage 
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of ch'ilisation, aud may eventually beTOUie a part of 
it. This is liis traiisitiou period ; hut he is still 
within tlie shadow of hia savage jMst, aud nuist get 
quite clear of that shadow before he caa be in- 
vested with the ooufirining halo of citizenship. He is 
being petted and spoiled ; pictures of himself and his 
, squaws aud papooses are among the favoured decora- 
tive objects of tlui drawing-rooms of society; people 
flock to see him give mimic e.vhibitions of his old- 
tituc savagery ; hut he is not yet invited to the houses 
of Ilia conquering patrons. Wlieu he has learned to 
earn his own living there will he hope for him, and 
that i.a a lesson that he is not at all apt at. 

There was a time when the picturesque side of 
the old tribal life liaj a certain fascination about 
it ; but We rarely hear nowadays of any one of 
note accepting ‘ honours ’ from the tribes. In 1800 
the Prince of Wales, now His Majesty King 
Edward was made a chieftain of tlie Iroquois, 
under the title of Flying Sun. Long hefore 
that Edmund Kean had been similarly honoured 
by tbe Hurons, the great actor talcing the jjurt in 
all ..seriou.sness, and sometimes debating the wisdom 
of ending hi.s days in the companionship of his 
forest friends. The Hnroiis made a deep imjire.s.sion 
upon him, and he frequently availed himself of 
the opportunity of visiting them during liis last 
engagement in America. The story is told that 
late one : night Dr Francis, a well-known New 
Yoi'k : praetitionur of the time, received a hurried 
summons to wait upon liu Indian chief at a certain 
hotel. On his arrival he was conducted to an upper 


hall, at the folding-doors of which the servant left 
him. Entering, the doctor discovered at the far 
end of the hall a miniature forest of evergreens, 
illuminated by lamps, and on a kind of throne sat 
the chief, dressed in skins tagged loosely about his 
person, a broad collar of beaisldns, striped leggings 
garuisbed with porcupine quills, and moooasins 
decorated with beads. His head was decked with 
eagle plumes, behind which flowed massive black 
lodes of dislievelled lior.sehair ; rings bung pendu- 
lous from his ears aud nose, and his face was thickly 
painted over with dabs of yellow aud red. Round 
his waist he wore a huge belt decorated with a 
tomahawk, his arms shone with heavy bracelets, and 
in his hands he held a bow aud arrow. It was a 
strange and somewbat terrorising picture, and wlien 
the doctor drew near to it the U'ord ‘ Alantciiaido ! ’ 
was bellowed at him. TIic spell was broken. It 
was the voice of the doctor’s friend 'Edmund Kean, 
raucous aud thick perhaps, but still unmistakably 
that of the tragedian. Alanteuaido was the title 
the Hurons had bestowed upon him. ‘ Now, sir, what 
do you think of that? Will it do for London?’ 
cried Kean, who went on to explain that he meant 
to appear in England in this character of the son of 
the forest, and liad summoned the doctor to obtain 
bis views upon the impressiveness of the impersona- 
tion. When Kean returned to London, however, 
the opportunity of astonishing his countrymen in 
the guise of the savage never came, and in his last 
illness he would lie in bed all day anuisiug himself 
sadly with his Indian trappings and toys. 


A CHEMIST IN THE DAYS OF THE STHABTS. 


gjT the time of the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire and the Great Frost there 
lived ‘at the sign of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus,’ in Watling Street, London, a 
chemist mimed George Wilson. He 
carried on his business for upwards 
of fifty years, and in the course of it made many of 
the remedies that wore used for the cure aud pre- 
vention of the plague; aud in later days he made, 
among other things, honey- water for Kuig James II. 
He was a sufferer by the lire, inasinucli as it forced 
him to remove into other premises. He practised 
alchemy also, and made many experiments to traus- 
mnto milver and baser metals into gold. We have 
his word that during one of his. chemical investi- 
gations a .mob besieged his laboratory and broke 
.i. every thing in it to pieces, under the impression that 
he was dealing with occult powers and was about 
‘ to. destroy the City and Whitehalk ...He varied his 
-.chemical and alchemical pursuits by writing a book 
'.entitled A Oompleat Gourse of Ghymistnji which. 
■ bears the honoured impress and portrait of Elzevir 
in: the tail-pieces with which it is ornamented, .and 
is illustrated with sheets of ‘ chymical characters,! as 
: well as.with diagrams of furnaces^: crucibles, retorts,- 


stills, and every other contrivance used in the 
chemical processes of his clay. This work reached 
a fourth edition in 1704, when, as he tells us com- 
placently, he stood upon the brink of fourscore. As 
we turn over its rough and deeply ribbed pages we 
get glimpses of Loudon in the days of the Stuarts, 
the London of Milton and Mary Powell, of Pepj's 
and Evelyn, as well as of the London that owed so 
much to Sir Clirmtopher Wren and Inigo Jones. 

The topographical allusions in this complete course 
of chemistry, however, are not numerous. There is 
mentiou, in connection with various preparations of 
vitriol, that most of the old iron that was gathered 
by poor people was sold by them to the copperas- 
houses at Eotherhithe aud Deptford, where it was 
boiled up with a dissolution of fire-stone;, and there 
is word of a hriinstoue-refining house in Petticoat 
Lane, and of colour-shops ; and reference to a garden 
in Lambeth where aloe-trees grew to a surprising 
size. It i.s the frequent mention of the physicians 
who attended the royal families, Croimvall, and the 
fashionable folks of the Court that brings the times 
so distinctly hefore us. 

, There were |)articiilar preparations that enjoyed 
similar or sujjcrior repute . to that of some of our 
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own patent medicines, oand were associated witli 
tlie names of tlie leading physicians as heing either 
invented or prescribed by them. Among these were 
Dr Sydenham’s liquid laudanum, Dr Goddard’s 
extract of opium (Dr Goddard was Cromwell’s 
physician), Dr Willis’s steel wine, Mathews’ pill-s, 
Dr Starkey’s pills (Dr Starkey was the author of a 
work on pyrotecluiy), Dr Browne’s panacea of anti- 
mony (Dr Browne was physician to Charles II.), 
Mr Lockyer’s pills, whereby 'he made a large estate,’ 
and Iliissers powders. There were others associated 
Muth still more august personage.s, such as the princes’ 
powder, the Qvreen of Hungary’s water, and the cor- 
dial of Poterius, which la.st was good against the 
plague. A preparation of gold is given by the 
chemist ‘as I prepared it for the chief physician 
of a great prince, 1692;’ and after detailing the 
intricate process very minutely, he adds ; ‘ I gave a 
part to the gentleman that employ’d me, who seemed 
to receive them with great satisfaction, and gratify^’d 
me generously.’ After giving the details of the 
manufacture of sweet honey- water, which was com- 
posed of brandy, honey, many spices, lemons, rose 
and orange-flower water, miisk, ambergris, and other 
good tliing.s, he adds : ‘ This water I often made for 
King James II. It is an anti-paralytlck, smooths 
the skin, and gives one of the most agreeable scents 
that can be smelt. Forty or fifty drops put into a 
pint of clean water are enough to wash the hands 
or face with;, and the same proportion to punch 
of any cordial-water gives a mo.st pleasant flavour.’ 

Many’ remedies mentioned as held in esteem at 
that time are still in use at the present day; the 
reputation of some more, however, that we have 
discarded in a general way, still lingers in remote 
p.arts of the country, as in the case of decoctions of 
vipers, than which. Cheviot shepherds aver there is 
yet no better cure for snake-bites. Others, such as 
elixirs of human skulls, then esteemed ‘ a noble 
medicine against madne,ss, convulsions, and hysterick 
fits,’ have disappeared altogether from the modern 
pharmacopoiia. Amulets have gone out of fashion 
with us, too; but ill the days of the plague they 
were much used. Our chemist mentions a prepara- 
tion of crystalline arsenic, yellow sulpliur, and 
crude antimony, called an arsenical magnet, that 
he sold for this purpose. ‘ In the time of the plague, 
,160.'5, I made this magnet, and it was much used 
both ill. plasters and amulets.’ A compound tine-- 
ture of, vipers was another remedy that he prepared 
for sufferers from the plague ; and he gives a recipe 
for ail auti-pestileiitial elixir, made of myrrh, aloes; 
saffron and camphor, snake-root and cochineal, that, 
he tells ns, , was said to be the most powerful medi- 
cine yet known against the plague. Some insects 
were used as remedies ,>yheii dissolved in the course 
of various .processes, such as, hog-lice or, millepedes, 
ants, and Spanish flies, of Which we rMain the laat 
only. : The: first, : made into tinctures and essences, 
were aeoounted good for jaundioe, oolic; and stone;; 
the spirit, ..oil, and;;volatila; salts of .antsjwerevpre-; 
scribed as tonics aiid to restore hearing ;; and Spnhish 


flies, though seldom used inwardly ‘without good 
correction,’ were ueverthele.ss occasionally partaken 
. of as a tincture diluted witli canary- wine. A dis- 
tillation of hartshorn wa.s used in fevers. ‘Take 
that which we call the velvet-head, in the .spring 
time, while it is soft, cut it into little pieces, and 
put them into a ciicnibit; lute on its head and 
receiver; place it in Bal. Mar., and distil a water 
from it.’ IThen we think of the beauties of King 
Charles’s Court, witli tlieir bewitcliing personalities 
that Lely has handed down to us so clearly, and 
realise that they were probably dosed with tliese 
remedies on occasion, we feel that they were suffi- 
ciently pmiished for any indiscretions of which 
they may have been guilty. Opium was used in 
various forms. Mathew.?’ pill and Dr Starkey’s pill 
were both based upion it, with differences as to the 
other ingredients. Concerning the latter our chemist 
avers ; ‘ This I had from the ingenious Dr Starkey’s 
own mouth, in the year 1665, a little before his 
death ; who then told me he gave Mathews the 
former for a little money ; but this is that which 
lie succe.s3fully made use of himself. It is both 
more diaphoretick and a greater anodyne than the 
former; and I have heard it uflirnied by several 
gentlemen who have made use of it in their practice 
to be the best laudannm they ever met v'ith.’ There 
were other preparations of opium, one of which was 
called the ‘ drops of life,’ and another the ‘ universal 
anodyne.’ Dr Goddard’s compound extract wa.s 
prepared with saffron and nutmegs, tincture of 
tartar, and rectified spirits of wine. This was 
allowed to alleviate all pains ‘ in what part of the 
body soever.’ Pepys mentions tliat he met Dr 
Goddard at a club siqipor given at the Grown 
Tavern, beliind the ’Change, in February 1664; 
and on 22nd January 1065 he records the flrst meet- 
ing in Gresham College since the plague;; ‘Dr 
Goddard did fill us with talk.’ The preparations 
of tlieso eminent authorities were all taken seriously 
and scientifically ; but the term quack was, not un- 
known to King Charles’s liege.?, although it was 
applied to a different cla.ss of persons from that with 
which we associate it. There is lueiition of one in 
the description of the process to , make red pre- 
cipitate of mercury. The imince’s powder contained 
this precipitate among other . ingredients. George 
Wilson observes that the red : precipitate mu.st be 
groimd very line, and adds ; ‘ Mr Barton, an eminent 
surgeon, of London, kept this as a secret.’ 

Another indiyidual out of the . forgotten popiila- 
tion of those days is iuentioned in the preface, where 
our author asserts he has studied brevity and avoided 
, Mr Lemery’s pompous way of philosopbising upon 
. the processes, though he feels he isLo blame for such 
direo.tipns as ‘fill half . full,’ and apologise, 9 for the 
expression A Dr Friend is also mentioned as well 
skilled in speculative and practical ‘ chymistry.’ In 
his. acedunts of his alchemical experimen ts reference 
, ianiade to a few other persons who likewise inhabited 
Lpndoniwheh , it was visited by the terrible plague 
and 'fire and . great frost. . On the 10th of . October 
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1077, for instance, lie says he hoiight of MrWillraore 
the refiner five poimd.s of mercury (which he had 
distilled from various metals); and it was a Mr T. 
T. who came to him and urged him.to try once more 
when he had abandoned his endeavours to obtain 
gold by chemical processes. ‘ The eleventh of June 
A.I), 1694, I met with my old friend (Mr T. T.), who 
as.sured me that at the last, after forty years’ search, 
he had met with an ample recompense for all his 
troubles and: expenses. This he eoniirmed with 
some oaths and iinjirecations ; but, considering his 
great tveahness and age, he looked upon himself 
incapable to undergo the fatigue of tlie process. 
“I have here,” says lie, “a jiiece of sol that I made 
from silver about four years iwst; and I cannot 
trust any man but you with so rave a secret. We 
will sliaro. equally the charges and ju-ofit, which will 
render U.S wealthy enough to command the world.’” 

Each alchemical experiment extended over a long 
period of time. Eor instance, on the lOth of March 
1687 he commenced a fresh endeav'our by dissolving 
four ounces of gold in ajiM regia. Next day he 
distilled in a retort the agna regia from it ; and he 
repeated these dissolutions, distillations, and eohoba- 
tions seven times, by which time his gold looked 
like red gum. He then added two pounds of spirit 
of salt and twelve ounces of mercury that he had 
kept .for ton years, and again began iwoceisses which 
he continued till the gold and mercury had become 
a clear red syrup. On the 5th of April of the 
following year he divided this syrup into two 
portions, which he put into two retorts with half 
a pound of spirit of nitre in each, and then went 
on with various processes too technical to describe, 
till the lull of December, when, in his own words, 
,‘,I was treated as the Spanish Ambassador was ; for 
the mad mob taking me for a conjurer, or something 
worse, broke my glasses and athanor, saying I was 
preparing the devil’s fireworks purposely to burn 
the City and Wliite-Hall. And thus ended this 
operation.’ One experiment obtained a giun of two 
Scruples and thirteen grains of gold, but sufl'ered a 
loss of , rather a larger amount of silver. In the end 
he Came to the conclusion, after experiences extend- 
ing over forty-three years, that any accretion of gold 
could only result from the fact that all metals are 
likely to contain within themselves minute particles 
of the noblest, and when analysed these particles are 
set at libeit}’' and join one another by attraction. 

Rheumatism appears to have troubled King 
Ghai'les’s lieges as much as it afiliots the present 
■ generation. Our chemist made a particular remedy 
for it from which he derived considerable jirofit, 
called ‘tinotura anti-rheumatica.’ He remarks 
that it may a|>pear odd that he , does not give 
the ingredients of this tincture in his work, and 
ndds this practical reason: ‘This medicine having 
: obtained , an uncommon reputation, it may be . a 
eomfortahle support for m.e and my family, should 
1 fall once more under the frowns of fortune. But, 
attar all, in due , time, it shall be published.’ The 
genius of advertising, we may see, was not altogether 


unknown in Stuart times. The lieges of the Merry 
Monarch also suliered from many other of our 
ailments, as well as from those we have almost vaii- 
<jui.shed, like the plague and rickets. 

As we close this Elzevir, the Stuarts and their 
Court beantie.s, the courtiers, train-hands, ’prentices, 
watermen, fanatics, the streams of people that pas.sed 
and repa.s.sed, seem to fade out of sight again into 
the faint and distant pa.st. 

There are two copies of George Wilson’s Oompleat 
Gimrse of Olmjmistry in the British Museum. In the 
same treasure-house is preserved one of hi.s shopi 
handbills, a broadsheet printed on one side only. 
It is headed : ‘ Gaza : A Magazine or Storehouse of 
Choice Ohymical Medicines Eaithfiilly Prepared in 
my Laboratory, at the sign of Hermes Trismegistus 
in Watling Street in London, by me, George Wilson, 
Philo-chym, 1686.’ It is thus addre.ssed: ‘To all 
Doctors of Physick, Apiothecaries, Chinirgeous, and 
others studious of physick, or curious in chymical 
operations. Though I here present you with a 
catalogue of such Medicines as I have alway.s 
ready prepared for your Occasions, and faithfully 
elaborated, according to the best Proceisses I could 
ever meet with, yet further to satisfy you I here 
offer to your service the conveniency and use of my 
Laboratory, if any of you shall at any time desire 
it, there to have any particular Process of your own 
experimented, paying for the coals and glasses and 
a Reasonable Recompence for the Use of hiy Furnaces, 
And at all times Free and AVelcome access to, see any 
of those Medicines you shall have of me prepared 
from the beginning to the compleating of the same; 
by wliioh means you may the better be satisfied of 
their true and faithful Preparation and consequently 
of the goodness and purity of the Medicines I sell.’ 

Thi.s was more than two hundred years ago. 
Two hundred years hence will our representative.s 
find the handbills of to-day equally quaint? 

IN LOVE’S TllEASllEY. 

My Love diil come. At the first whispering 
Of his de.ar voice I opened wide the door 
Of my Iieart’s treasury, and him did bring 
Into its secret place to view my store. 

Abashed, I now did see Iiow small a thing 
Eooh jewel was, that seemed so rich before. 

But when I drew him back, not venturing 
To show the place, so bare it was and poor. 

My Love put forth his hand (.amid my fears), 

And drew a chaplet thence of crystal tears. 

My Love did call me to her treasury. 

With bold and careless step I entered there. 

Not deeming, from her sweet humility, 

That any place could he so wondrous fair. 

But when the riolmess and the quality ^ 

Of glowing gem L saw, and jewel rare, 

I felt the meagveness and poverty 
Of my poor life. So empty, cold, and bare, 

Till, with a chaplet of her purest tears 
I decked me, : rich, against the coming years. 

■:::,,MAna.iilE|c Blaikib, 
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TALKS WITH GIELS. 

AN UNDERSTUDY FOR AN ANGEL. 

By Kathakine Bureill. 


HEN Simon Ingot tellq David Garrick, 
ratlier pathetically, that liis wife, 
Adals mother, was a good woman, 
Garrick replies, ‘ Sir, a good woman 
is an understudy for an angel.’ The 
dear old Alderman hows and mur- 
murs politely, ‘Quite so, quite so,’ without having 
the least idea what the actor means. We know 
what an understudy is, though Ingot did not. 
He was about as much of a playgoer as he was 
a Shakespearian scholar. ‘One touch of nature 
makes the world begin’ was in his Editions, we 
know ; quite a nice quotation, if not exactly what 
Shakespeare meant. What is an understudy ? Is it 
not one who, jjlaying a small and insignificant part, 
is yet ‘ fully armed and well prepared ’ to take the 
principal part at a moment’s notice? Sometimes 
the understudy is merely a feeble copy ; sometimes 
he does his work creditably, and occasionally plays 
so brilliantly that the Eosencrantzes and Horatios 
become things of the past, the future full of Hamlets 
and Romeos. The chief thing about the understudy 
is that he must always be ready, always word-per- 
fect; always waiting for his chance when it comes. 
For the understudy fully illustrates what is meant 
hy being ready for yorw chance. The chance comes, 
remember that ; it may linger long on the road, it 
may not even be in this world, but your chance -will 
come. Only, be ready for it. Time and Tide wait 
: for no man. Is your boat ready ? Launch it and 
away ! The tide is at the full; it -will carry you 
far, to Fame and Fortune, or perhaps to the best 
of all— the smiling, ifieasant valley of Happiness. 
What is this ? Your oars are broken, ropes tangled, 
sails torn; you can go to-morrow, not to-day ! No 
time to wait for you ; next man, please. There you , 
are, left stranded on the beach beside your uiisea- 
worthy boat, and no one to thank but yourself. Itis 
no excuse to sa3’' you were tired waiting for the tide, , 
tiled of making ready for the day that Would never; 
ioome, It is Just the very day that you give up that' 
No. 360.— You VII. {All Bights 


your great chance comes along. Your boat may be 
W’anted at a moment’s notice ; have everything ship- 
shape ; be ready. Suppose the chance never comes; 
or suppose, w'hich is quite on the cards, that yon are 
too stupid to see it. Is it not better to be alert, 
active, and hopeful than sunk in sloth, laziness, and 
despair? Never lose a chance of making a friend ; 
never lose an opportunity of doing a kind action. 
Looked at from the very lowest point of view, bread 
cast upon the waters may turn up again calce for you ! 
From a higher point of view, it is the proper, kindlj', 
right way to live. Even if the poor old lame dog 
is in such a hurry, once you have helped him over 
the stile, that he never stops to wag his tail in 
thanks, never mind ; help the next dog all the same. 
If we help ten people, and nine are ‘ wrong nns,’ the 
one who is all right is quite worth the other nine. 
The good woman who is understudying for an angel 
must he helpful. Helpfulness does not mean lectur- 
ing and scolding, nor ‘I told you so.’ Wliy are 
women so fond of saying that ? A man never 38)^8, 

‘ I told you so ;’ hut a woman, even the best of them, 
cannot resist it ! The really helpful people know 
just when to help and when to let us stagger along 
by ourselves. It does not do to always lean on 
crutches; sometimes it is much kinder to take away 
the supports. We must find our own feet if they ' 
are ever to he any good to us. , Another thing ; do 
not, even with a little child, choose the one moment 
when the heart is 'very sore , to rub it in. It is so 
easy to go too far and turn penitence into stubborn 
impenitence. People say, ‘ I can forgive, but I can- 
not forget.’ Is not that a poor kind of forgiveness ? 
Worst of all,: they say, ‘ I cannot and will not for- 
give.’ What are we that we should dare to say we 
will not forgive ? 

Wa do pray for : mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. 

. To he forgiving ; to be gentle, tactful, and mer- 
ciful;::; are not these the qualities of the good woman ? 
Beserv^.] OOT. 22,' 1904. 
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‘Let not tlie sun go down upon tliy wrath' may he 
old-fashioned teaching; hntcan we improve upon it? 
Ruver to let the sun set while our hearts .ire full of 
anger and resentment. Never to .sleep while we 
feel cro.ss and unforgiving. From a health j)oint of 
view (we are great on Hygiene nowadays), could 
anything be more iinhealtlii' tlum to go to bed in 
a rage ? If you do sleep, your dreani.s will he 
liaunted by the uniileaaant spirits of Envy, Malice, 
and all uneharitahleness. And the chances are 
yon will not sleep at all, hut to.ss from side to side, 
every moment becoming move miserable. Con- 
science may •svate up and give yotr some unpleasant 
little stabs. ‘ It may h.ive been my fault.’ ‘ I was 
very cross.’ ‘ ’Perhaps I began it’ What a nice 
night you will have ! If to be wroth with tbo.se we 
love really works like madness in the brain, you 
will be in a very wretched state in tlie morning. 
Ala.s 1 it is nearly alway.s ‘ our own ’ that we quarrel 
with, jirst those we love best ; and long, long before 
the cold, gray morning light steals into the room, it 
you have a heart at all, you will he in a perfect panic 
in ca.se .something has happened to the nntorgiven 
one during the night Do you remember in Owen 
Meredith’s pjoem the lines : 

If only the dead could And out when 

To come back and he forgiven ! 

You think of these lines. You think of all the 
gloomy talcs of unforgiving psojde who never Inad 
the chance to forgive. All the anger is gone, and 
you feel if only, only you have thehappincss to say, 

‘ It was my fault, forgive me,’ that you will never’, 
never be angry agaiir as long us you live. You will 
probably be just as cro.ss next week ; but if j’ou are 
not an idiot you will remember what a ghastly 
night you had j you will make it up before j’ou 

Tiro tha sun with talking, 

And sand him down the sky. 

Some people talk a great deal about wdiat they call 
Just Anger: and Righteous lYrath ; they quote St 
•Paul, ‘As much aslieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men,’ a.s a sort of excuse for not getting on with cer- 
tain members of the family. But Paul never me.ant 
people to quarrel and backbite ; you .are to ‘live 
peaceably with all men ; ’ if there are some people 
who are great trial.?, just keep out of their road as 
much a.s possible, but you must still ‘ live j)eaceably.’ 
There are some people who find it much more 
difiioult to be amiable than other's; they are born 
so. : Only, remenrber, Miss Very-Easy-to-be-agree- 
able; that when they are. pleasarrt and nice it counts 
a, great deal more than when you are affable. It was 
no credit to Mark Tapley to be jolly; it was merely 
constitutional. The Mark Tapleys are delightful, 
lovable : creatures, and this Earth would he a desert 
without: them ; only, do not praise them, for what is 
no effort. Give a helping hand to the naturally 
grumpy who ..are bravely trying to overcome their 
grmiipiness. . ..It iS: very hard not . to show a prefer- 
ence for Mark Tapley’a: society," especially on a rvet, 
4ay ; hut. Tapley will he just. as. jolly if you: 


take no notice of him, and poor old Cro.sspateli is 
sitting by the fire spinning all by her lone. 5 ome, 
Croasiratch dear, it is all understood and taken into 
coiisidoration, your headaches and your backache,?, 
and tiro fact that you find it very difficult to be 
gracious and sweet. Tajiley, my man, don’t be too 
proud of your jolly ways ; they are also e.stiiHated 
at their true value. It is the .same with goodness; 
it comes easy to some and very hard to others. For 
there are such things a.s Heredity and Di.sease, En- 
vironment and Education, to be taken into account. 
If I do not steal, is it because I have learnt the Eighth 
Commandment or because I am neither starving (at 
least not 3 ’et !) nor, still worse, .seeing those I love 
crying for food ? We need not be so mightily prpud 
of virtue when the sins do not tempt u,s, Resides, 
there are other thing.? we can .steal as well as loaves 
of bread and garments that hang temptingly in the 
street : 

Y’'Iio steiils my purse steals trash ; . . , 

But lie that filohe.5 from me my good name 

IhiKs mo of that which not enriches him, 

And makes mo poor indeed. 

Idle gossip oft repeated, "with additions and embellish- 
ments, steals more than the pickpocket’s nimble 
finguns. We think it terrible, and it is terrible, 
when a man in a fit of dnmken rage hatchets his 
wretched wife to death. But do wo do no murder 
when we are unsympathetic, unkind, hard, and un- 
forgiving ? It is a worse thing to kill a soul than 
to kill a body — to see the helpless, struggling soul 
.straining toward .3 the light, and crush it back into 
lioptile.ss darkness. It may be true that ‘there lives 
more faith in Honest Doubt ’ than in a gabbled-over 
creed. But I do wish Avhen with young people the 
Honest Doubters would keep their doubts, views, and 
opinion,? to tliemselves. If yon take awaj’, what do 
j’ou propose to give in exchange ? Notliing ? Well, 
Nothing never helped a man to live. Before we talk 
of ‘ worn-oiit superstitions,’ let its he quite sure we 
have something else to lean on when the Rock of 
Ages is no longer our Strength and Stay. Some- 
times people have only a vague aspiration after 
higher thing.?, only the feeling ‘that .surely there 
must he a sort of a something somewhere ’ — that is 
better than nothing. 

Wlmt peaceful hoiirs I once enjoyeci, 

How sweet their momory still ! 

Blit they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 

Get rid of your Religion ; you think the world will 
fill the void. It never, never will. Wehavebgen OT 
anxious to make Sunday pleasant, to do away with 
tha old stern teaching of the Puritanical Sabbath, that 
we have gone to the other extreme. Cricket, golf, 
all other healthful outdoor games, may , be right and 
good for Sunday afternoons, especially for those who 
are cooped iip in warehouse.s and offices all through 
the Week ; but surelj’ a little time might he spared 
toigo tp: church once. Wlien huge brake-loads of 
noisy, hot too soher; people descend on country 
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villages, and make the day hideous to sight and 
sound, then I think it is high time we returned to 
the Sahhath of the Puritans. It is not very uplift- 
ing to the mind on a beautiful Sunday evening to 
meet scores of linked-together men and maidens 
shrieking and yelling, perhaps not many yards 
from the little village church Avhose hell rings out 
with a clang of despair. Was the old Sunday such 
a very bad day ? I can remember the old-fashioned 
Scotch Sunday, when the newspapers were cleared 
away on Saturday evening. Was that a had thing? 
Truly, Ave h,ave newspapers too mnch with us. If 
the toys and play-hooka were removed, religious 
bricks w'ere a groat joy, and Toxe’s Booh of Martyrs 
mast interesting reading. Does any one, child or 
groAvn-up, read Foxe noAV or knoAA' anything of 
those AA'ho 

Climb’d tbe sfcoep ascent of Heav’n 
Through peril, toil, and p.ain? 

We learned Psalms and Par-aphraaes— and aa'b quite 
enjoyed learning them. We certairdy AA^ent to church 
tAvice, hut I cannot remember it eA'er being considered 
a hard.ship. EAmry one Avent to church. I think 
. little children like church, especially groAAni-up 
clmrcli. I knoAV a Children’s Service u.sed to he 
looked on as rather a oome-doAvn. We spent the 
■eA'ening singing hymns or playing some sort of 
Biblical game AA^hich gave aas a knoAvledge of Jewish 
History that remains Avitli us to this day. I do not 
think our Presbyterian Sunday Avas either a stern 
■and gloomy one or an unhappy one. Sunday is 
meaiAt to be a Day of Rest and GladiAess, bvAt also a 
Day of Praise and Thankfulness ; and I cannot see 
. Avhat is gained by turning Sunday into another 
Saturday, only more so. ‘The Merciful Man is 
meroifirl to his beast and, unless you have a Sun- 
day shift of serA'ants, surely the merciful Avoman 
■ought not to choose Sunday for her largest jAarbies. 
Of course, goodness does not consist in mei-ely church- 
going. The Pharisee aaus a regular clnu'chgoer, and 
he did not gain much by it. Still, it was not his 
religion that aa'bs at fault, but his application of it 
and his OAA'n overAveening conceit. There are many 
very good, great-hearted people aaTio never go to 
church; bvAt still there are a great many aa’Iao do go 
Avho are neither narroAA'-njinded nor canting hypo- 
crites. Children should be brought up to harm a 
regard and respect for ‘ the Day that, the Lord hath 
made,’ and taught to ‘rejoice and be glad in it.’ 
Recently I read an article which, if true, would 
go to shoAV that tipper-olass children are sunk in 
a Heathen Darkne.ss terrible to think of. Sunday 
seems tobe the same as any other day ; if the children 
cm sent to ohurob, they naturally cannot see why 
they should go Avhile Father and Mother and alltheir 
friends are having a good time at home. I hope the 
writer of .the article took an exaggerated aubaa^ . For 
surely even the busiest, most; fashionable mother has, 
a feAV moments to spare m which to tell the little 
eager listeners the Old, Old Storj'.’ If My Lady 
has no time to Ayaste (Avaste !) over her little ones’ 


souls, uo time to hear the baby A'oioe.q say their little 
prayers and hymns, tlien I am very sorry for My 
Lady, for she is lo.sing the liest in Life. 

Ho rubies of reel for My L.id}', 

Ho jewel tlrnt glitters aiui ebarm.'s ; 

But the light of the skies in a little one’s eyes, 

.And a necklace of two little arms — 

Of two little arms that are clinging 
(Oh ! ne’er was a necklace like tliis ! ), 

. And tbe Avealth o’ tlie Avorld and love’s sweetness 
impearled 

In the joy of a little one’s kiss ! 

Fashionable engagements and Avhat is really a 
round of hard Avork have nothing to do Avitli the 
ordinary middle-cla.ss mother, and sJie can look to it 
that her children are brought up in the Faith of their 
Fathers. She is not a great lady Avith continual calls 
on her time, so she can see her boys and girls go to 
church and live up to Avhat they learn there Avhen 
they come home. There is a lot of trashy nonsense 
talked about a child’s pure soul finding religion for 
itself ; and that av'c should not confuse them with such 
words as Eternity, Redemption, and Temptation. 
They are long Avord.s, pos.siMy beyond a child’s com- 
prehension, constantly beyond our OAvn. But ‘ God 
is Love ’ consiists of three A’ery easy, litt] e, short Avord.s, 
and can bo learnt by the tiniest. The ‘ little Laml)' 
can ask ‘tlie Tender Shepherd’ to hear the little 
prayer at a very early age. As for children finding 
religion for themseh'es, you might as Avell say floAvera 
AA'ill groAv if you plant no seed. Even when the seed 
is planted, has it not to be tended and Aratercd and 
cared for? We may fight and striAggle aird strive, 
out of much tribulation find our oaa'ii souls ; but 
there is nothing gained in bringing a child up in 
religions ignorance. When you talk very tall about 
leaving the pirre soul to its OAAm deviceSj be quite 
SAAreitisuot sheer laziness if not Avant of religion 
in yoAinsolf that prev'ents you from teaching your 
little child. In the old days the men I'ode forth to’ 
the fight, and the Avomen stayed at home to pray for 
them. Do Ave lAot still have the feeling that the 
women should do the most of the praying ? 

My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither. 

Witli modest eyes doAvncas'fc, 

She comes— she ’s Iiere— .she ’s past. 

Hay Heaven go AAuth her! 

Kneel undisturbed, fnir saint, 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
, Meekly and duly. 

I: will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
■With thoughts unruly. 

Is not the above a better inflAAenoe for lover or 
husband than the knowledge that instead of heing a 
,‘fair saint’ the, lady of your love will tell a hlas- 
.phemouB story and mock and sneer at the most 
' sacred ’ things ? Yoaa remember the delightful 
sentence, 'Avitli about as' muoli religion as my- 
William: likes it.’ I am inclined to think that the 
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really good and great ones oi tlie Earth, you rvill 
remember that they were not narrow-minded, nor 
unforgiving, nor hard on people. Never he too down 
on the wrongdoers ; we can never know how they 
were tempted. In the first of these articles I quoted 
the last words of Sir 'Walter Scott as a very striking 
and wonderful message for all time. We may write 
and talk for ever, but we will never improve on that 
message, To be good, that is the only thing that 
really matters. The world may go forward as it 
has done, and is doing, in Science, in Healing, in 
Learning, in Glory. We may argue and preach, run 
after new Eaiths and false Prophets, put forward 
first one view and then another, and in the end we 
must come hack to the old-time things ; Goodness, 
Kindness, and Love. 

Women, light your Lamps, and keep them burn- 
ing; show the way upward. Lead the tired feet 
along that road that is a hard one to climb, and that 
winds uphill ‘right to the very end.’ An under- 
study for an Angel ! Nay, Mr Garrick ; rather 
say simply, A good Woman. 

O ■woman ! born first to believe us ; 

Yea, also born first to forget; 

Born first to betray and deceive us, 

Yet first to repent and regret. 

Oh, first, then, in all that is liuman, 

Lo, first where the Nazarene trod! 

0 woman! 0 beautiful woman! 

Be, then, first in the Kingdom of God. 


THE DEAD HAND. 


CHAPTER V. 


Naturally, the fond mother talked sometimes of her 
son, telling incidentally anecdote.? tvhich brought 
into relief the fine temper with which the exactions 
of the last two years had been met. 

It fed the flame of Diana’s hero-worship. It 
had been arranged that the doctor should come to 
Fox Hills to fetch his mother, and remain on a few 
days’ visit before taking her to the modest home he 
had provided for her in London; and Diana had 
secretly resolved that he should not leave her until 
she had so strengthened her hold upon him as to 
overcome all scruifles and Lend his will to hers. 

The means she used were characteristic : she gave 
one or two dinner-23arties, choosing her most in- 
fluential acquaintances (though the season limited 
selection), in order that he might see that, -ivhile 
men of distinction admired and deferred to her, it 
■B’as her pleasure to solicit him ; also, it pileatod her 
to show him with what ease and success she could 
play the part of hostess. 

.But she trusted most to her influence when they 
were alone; her consideration for his mother, the 
eiiger interest lent to all his plans for the fttture, 
were piresen ted under alluring conditions. 

If he had found her lovely, she argued, in her 
days of straitened means and dependence, he nmst 


Williams like a good deal of religion in their wives. 
Tliey may he 


Outcast spirits who w.ait 
And see througli Heaven’s gates 
Angels within it, 


and not troubled with much religion, but they do not 
like to think their womenkind .are no better than 
they are themseives. Alderman Ingot did not say to 
Garrick, ‘I am a good man ; I have brought iny 
Ada up well.’ No, he knew all was said, more than 
said, in the ‘ her Mother was a good woman.’ We 
know ■why David re.spouded as he did; he was 
iliinking of his own Mother. How often boys and 
girls have kejit to the straight path of rectitude 
because — ‘ I thought of my Mother ’ ! Would it not 
he a wonderful reward to a mother to hear that : 
* I could not do .such a thing, Mother, hecan.se I 
thought of you ‘ ? How many women throw away 
■ivith wilful stupidity what is be.st in their lives for 
idle amusement, for unsatisfying pleasure, and aim- 
less folly ! Some very clever people tell you there is 
no suoli thing a.s influence; that we can each of ns 
‘gang oor ain gait’ without either doing Imrin or 
good. Do not believe them. We influence either 
for good or evil, soinetimea nnconsdonsly ; but the 
influence is there. Harsh, unattractive goodness 
drives people, especially jmeng people, into bad 
ways .quite as much as an evil example. Goodness 
must be made attractive. If you. will think of the 


lANA’S feeling for Godfrey Olive 
was made xtp of complex elements. 
Gratitude lay at the foundation; 
wanned by perhaps an exaggerated 
estimate of his character as exhibit- 
ing those qualities most foreign to 
her former experience. 

She had lived in closest intercourse with a man 
almost destitute of moral sense, of consuming selfish- 
■ness, and of a temper exasperated by the failures 
of life, The self-restraint of the Clive household 
reached its culmination in the son who had consented 
to sacrifice what he held most precious to a father’s 
unwarrantable exigence. 

It is true that Diana would have been much less 
appreciative of such excellence had it not been com- 
bined with a personal distinction and charm of 
nianuer that satisfied : her sesthetic requirements. 
Add to this the subtle fascination that exists in 
ovatooming the resistance of s, proud and reserved 
nature, and in bestowing on such the good gifts of 
fortune instead of receiving them. 

. She took Mrs Clive back with, her to Fox Hills, 
, and found pleasure in the task of making things 
pleasant and soft .for the, sweet, patient woman who 
had, known so little softness or pleasure in her, life. 
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surely find her more seductive in her luxurious 
environment and clothed like the king’s daughter. 
It is doubtful if the recluse and ascetic did, but 
he was subjected to a far more potent oliarm. 

As we know, Diana was a mnsician ; her touch 
on piano and organ (and the music-room at Fox 
Hills contained hoth) was that of a master ; and when 
she, joined her glorious voice in the solos of the 
Messiah or of Elijah, or in some of the recondite 
and all but divine chants learnt from the Italian 
priest, the man’s heart glowed and softened as liis 
mistress had desired. 

On the evening before his departure they were 
alone in the iruusic-room ; and instead of the sacred 
melodies which gentle Mrs Clive preferred and ob- 
tained, Diana sang some of the high-wrought and 
impassioned appeals from French and Italian opera, 
with the result that she brought him, as she had 
intended, to her side, or rather to her feet, re- 
solution and renouncement dissolved in p;issionate 
tenderness. 

He took her hands, which still rested on the kej's, 
in a close grasp, his eyes alight with love kindled 
beyond repression. 

‘You love me,’ ho asked, ‘such as I am — you? 
It is hard to believe, Diana. Once and for all, is it 
true ? ’ 

And Diana answered, ‘It is true, Godfrey, now 
and for all time.’ 

Then followed a brief period of enchantment, for 
the lover postponed his departure. She, conscious 
of having yielded to her best impulses, and chosen 
the man for hifiiself alone, gathered charm and 
dignity therefrom ; he, having conquered his re- 
luctance to being enriched by the woman who loved 
him, held back from her notliing of the ardour of 
his devotion. 

It was Diana’s pleasure to keep their engagement 
secret for a time, with one exception, She allowed, 
or perhaps the idea was suggested by Godfrey 
himself, that it was a point of duty to acquaint 
Mr Thornton with the fact. 

The reception given by the lawyer to this an- 
nouncement almost amounted to stupefaction. 

‘This is a thunderbolt,’ he said — ‘a thunderbolt, 
Miss Vavasour ! When we Last talked business 
together you assured me that you had not the 
slightest inclination for marriage ; and now, within 
barely a month of the final settlement of your 
affairs’- 

She interrupted him. 

‘Wliat has that to do with it?’ she demanded. 

‘ I understand that then I shall be still more free 
than I am now to choose for myself. As for the 
rest, like Benedick, “ when I said I, should die single, 

I did not think 1 should live to be married.’” Then 
she softened. ‘Do not he angry, dear Mr Thornton ; 
when you know Dr Clive you will think roe every ,, 
Vay justified, and he is certain to make such a 
name for himself as will outdo, far and away, the: 
distinction of my little property of Fox Hills.’ 

The la,wyer aimost groaned. 


‘ I know the man. Miss Vava.sour ; there is 
nothing hr him to explain your infatuation, and 
he has not a shilling ! It is the caprice of a 
romantic girl blinded by an exaggerated notion of 
favours conferred ; it can’t stand the test of serious 
consideration^ — not for one moment — not for one 
moment ! ’ 

But Diana only laughed at the old man’s indig- 
nation. 

‘ I am sorry you are vexed,’ she said, ‘ and glad 
that you are not able to do anything more serious 
than protest, I rejoice more than ever that I am 
my own mistress.’ 

Mr Thornton said no more, but he had already 
taken his resolution. 

That same evening he took train for London, and 
after a good dinner at his favourite hotel, a private 
hostel ill a quiet street abutting on the Strand, he 
went out to seek an interview with the man whom 
he regarded as the enemy of Diana Vavasour. He 
knew from herself the ho.spital on whose staff 
Godfrey had found a place, and went there to 
inquire for him. 

It was already late, and in answer to his inquiries 
he was told that the doctor, who was not resident, 
had left the hospital at the usual time, and would 
probably he found at home in his own rooms. 

Thornton ascertained the address ; it was but a 
stone'a-throvv from the man’s work, and he drew a 
breath of thanksgiving on finding he was at home 
and at liberty. 

He had the strongest prejudice against him, re- 
garding him as a fortune-hunter trading on the 
gratitude of a generous girl, and was prepared to 
view every circumstance in the most unfavourable 
light. 

He found that Godfrey was occupying the 
ground-floor flat of a large hut gloomy house in 
an equally gloomy street; there Was a brass plate, 
brilliantly polished, on the side of the door, setting 
forth his name and degree. 

How would such indications of social inferiority 
have stung the pride of Diana’s grandmother ! 
Were it only in loyalty to the dead, he must put 
his heel on this man’s greed and presumption. 

The door was opened by the house-porter, who 
contented himself with pointing out the rooms of 
the tenant asked for, and the lawyer steirped briskly 
forward and rang the bell indicated. 

To his embarrassment, the door was opened by 
the doctor himself ; he held his hat in his hand, 
and was evidently on the point of going out. 

As Thornton glanced up at him he could not deny 
that his presence was . not devoid of distinction, and 
that his face was not ignoble. He was so afraid of 
being baffled in his purpose that he rushed at once 
on his point. 

‘.You do not know me, Dr Clive,’ he said in 
answer to the other’s oourteous inquiry ; ‘but I 
think you may have heard of me. My name is 
Thornton, and I am the professional adviser of 
Miss Vavasour of Fox Hills. You appear to have 
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been going out ; but I trust your business may be 
jiostponed to mine ; it can scarcely be of equal 
importance.’ 

‘ She is well 1 ’ asked Godfrey eagerly. ‘ You are 
not the bearer of bad news 1 ^ 

‘Miss Vavasour is perfectly well,’ returned the 
lawyer dryly. ‘ Whether I am the bearer of bad 
news, Dr Clive, is a question for your future con- 
sideration. I trust you ctin give me half-an-hour’s 
private conversation.’ 

Ill answer, Godfrey Clive led the rvay back into 
the small room, half study, half surgery, which 
he had quitted. A low fire hurned in the grate ; 
the gas-jets had been turned low, but he raised them, 
and invited his guest to a large easy-chair which 
seemed the only comfortable seat the somewhat 
luciigre room afforded. 

The doctor took hi.s stand with his back to the 
dying fire, bis eye.s fixed in quiet observation 
on his visitor. Witliin, a tuiiinlt of sudden fears 
and misgiving.s swelled ; but, from the cool reserve 
of las manner, Thornton came to an opposite 
conol lesion. 

‘ Confound hi.s cool insolence ! ’ he said to himself. 

‘ The man makes so cocksure of his position as not 
to be susceptible to any anxiety.’ 

‘ I owe you apologies, Dr Clive,’ he began, ‘ for this 
luiexpected intrusion, and perhaps you may think 
that they are still more due when. I explain myself 
further ; but you must be good enough to take two 
facta into account: that I am trustee under the late 
Mrs Lorimur's will, and was the confidential adviser 
of that lady.’ 

: Olive bowed assent ; it was not his duty to help 
the explanation. 

‘I have only just been informed,’ Thornton 
resumed, irritated by the silence that made his 
task harder, ‘of the sudden engagement which 
Miss Vavasour coitsidera exists between herself 
and you, and the ariiiounceiueut not only took 
me completely by surprise, but >vas the most paiu- 
iiil sliock I could have received.’ 

He paused so euiphntically that Clive broke 
silence. ‘ On wbat grounds ? ’ he asked. 

The lawyer made an impatient gesture. 

‘On the most obvious grounds ; such an arrange- 
ment is absolutely unsuitable ou the ground of 
your respective positions.’ His eyes travelled the 
room significantly as if appraising its indications. 

‘ Yon caix hardly maintain, Dr Clive, that a lady of 
Miss Vavasour’, s social distinction would be held 
to be well matched by an alliance with air undis- 
tinguished medical practitioner, without other means 
than his profession, and' it might almost seem that 
an undue advantage had been taken of a girl’s 
generosity and inexperience to brmg about such 
a mult.’ . : - ■ 

, , ‘1 do not think,’ was the answer, .still cool and 
ddiherate, though the. eyes showed fire, ‘that any 
good can come by dlscitssing the ethics of my 
; engagement to Miss Vavasourv I have no intention 
of justifying myself either to .you or to oBiers. ■ I 


stand or fall by my own judgment ; so that if you 
are come here to-night to dissuade, or jirotest, or — 
insult, you will find your labour lost. But a man 
of your sagacity will scarcely liave come to this 
encounter with no better weapons. What are your 
other grounds of objection, Mr Thornton?’ 

‘ My purpose is to state them. You will find that 
they are valid, irresistible, insuperable, even to a 
man like yourself.’ 

The lawyer’s temper was niftled, but he con- 
sidered that he oominanded hiimself perfectly. 

His companion, who was possibly of a different 
opinion, smiled a little. 

‘It is hard to believe in any such obstacle that 
would not be known to Miss Vavasour herself. I 
shall be glad if you will explain without further 
circumloeution. 

‘So be it, doctor. You are aware, no doubt, that 
within a month from this time our tnisteeship^ 
expires, aud Miss Vavasour comes into the un- 
fettered piossession of her ample fortune ; she will 
then lie twenty- five years old. But — there is a 
condition of inheritance.’ 

‘Yes?’ Godfrey had changed colour a little and 
shifted his position so as to escape the lawyer’s 
scrutiny ; the suspense was becoming intolerable. 

‘ There is a condition of inheritance,’ repeated the- 
other, ‘and it is this; that Diana, Vavasour should 
never marry. Sliould she elect to marry, she for-; 
feits «K. You look staggered, Dr Olive.’ . 

‘ I am staggered— at the tyranny of the testator.’ 

‘ There was justification, or what appeared, to her to 
he .such ; it is due to a noble and honourable lady 
to explain a little fin’tber ; ’ and the lawyer pro- 
ceeded in a few sharp, concise sentences to indicate 
the circumstances of the unhappy tvedlock of both 
Diana’s mother and grandmother. 

‘ Miss Vavasour,’ he concluded, ‘ has no knowledge 
of this. It W’as my duty to watch her closely so far 
as our partial intercourse allowed, and I thanked 
God devoutly day after day in the fond belief that 
she was fancy free. I ivas at liberty to warn her 
if occasion arose. Of her infatuation in your behalf. 
Dr Clive, I had no meaii.s of knowledge, and it came- 
upon me as a severe blow. I jn'esume yon, in your- 
turn, Lave received the same ; her time of trial will 
come later. My object is to put yon in possession 
of these facts, and to learn from you in what way 
you propose to act so as to reduce the pain of the 
situation,’ 

He leaned back in his chair with a sense of relief. 
He was not lacking in sensibility, and in .spite of his. 
active vexation he felt some sympathy with the 
disappointment of the lover, reduced by the opinion 
that a man in his position w'as more or less of a 
seoundrel to have assumed the character. 

Godfrey Olive had sat down during the lawyer’s 
trenchant story, and being a man disciplined in self- 
control, had scarcely shown; any outward sign of the- 
shook and conflict produced. What he desired w'as 
time for self-recollection, during which the cruel 
alternative presented might be faced and pouderedi 
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aloue ; but Mr Thornton had no intention of per- 
mitting any escape from decision. 

He was a little piqued and baffled by the doctor’s 
careful reserve, and he repeated his inquiry in 
another form. 

‘What do you propose to do ? In the position in 
which I stand both to the dead and to the living, 
I have a right to be informed.’ 

Then Godfrey roused himself ; it was as if a 
sudden illumination had been vouchsafed in which 
tlie for and against of the question, stood out in lines 
of light. 

‘You take me at a disadvantage,’ he said, ‘in 
insisting upon a decision before I have had time for 
reco\’ery or thought ; but at present my intention 
is to place myself unreservedly in Miss Vavasour’s 
bauds, and accept her decision without protest or 
appeal.’ 

Mr Thornton almost jumped from his chair. 
‘ What ! ’ he cried — ‘ what ! You have the hardihood 
to entertain the idea that this lady, who is one of a 
thousand, and whose birthright is wealth and dis- 
tinction, is so befooled as to oast everything away 
in order to share a domicile such as this ! And if 
Diana Vavasour were mad enough for the sacrifice, 
would you be base enough to take advantage of her 
madness 1 ’ 

‘ It all depends, Mr Thornton, on the view which 
we take of the essentials of life, I may say that in 
the future I believe I shall be able to secure to any 
woman who becomes my wife all the material com- 
forts necessary to well-being. I believe, too, that the 
distinction of Miss Vavasour’s position -vvoulcl be a 
poor equivalent for a love betrayed and forgone ; 
but this is what I propose to put to the test.’ 

The lawyer rose and faced him, stiff with indig- 
nation. 

‘You propose, in brief, to beggar the woman you 
profess to love in order to gratify a selfi,sli passion ! 
Words fail to oharaeterii3e such conduct.’ 

‘At least,’ was the answer, ‘you mtrst now acquit 
me of being a fortune-hunter.’ 

‘A heartle.ss egotist is scarcely an improvement 
on the .same ; but you may rest assured that ail that 
authority, friendship, and reason can do will be used 


to guard this lady against her own weakness and 
yourself.’ 

He caught up his hat as if to go, tlien turned 
again. 

‘ Will you yield one point. Dr Clive ? It wants 
but a hare month to the date li.xed for the read- 
ing of Mrs Lorimer’s codicil. Will you refrain 
from visiting or writing to Diana during that 
time?’ 

‘ While you are working against me and shaking 
her trust ? ’ 

‘ If,’ was the answer, ‘ it is not strong enough to 
hold out under a month’s absence, can you expect 
it to stand the test of the oxperieTices you propose 
to apply ? I consider that it would he an infamy, 
knowing rvhat you know, hut .she does not, to try to 
strengthen the bonds you have fastened about her. 
Give her the cliance of testing her feelings.’ 

Godfrey took a turn or two in. the room ; it ^Yas 
evident that he was greatly moved. 

Thornton saw his advantage, and added, ‘ It is 
quite po.ssible that a woman in a moment of e.xalta- 
tion may be equal to a sacrifice such as you in yonr 
cruel selfishness would accept, and thus oomniit 
herself to a course of action that she would spend 
the rest of her life in regretting.’ 

‘ Tliat is possible, and I will meet you half-way. 
I will not see Miss Vavasour during this month of 
probation ; hut I shall write and tell her that my 
abstinence is in consequence of a promise that you 
liave exacted from me ; the explanation I shall 
leave to you.’ 

‘I shall have no difficulty; she knows already in 
what light I view this engagement.’ Ho reflected a 
moment. ‘ Perha 2 JS it is right to tell you that the 
codicil will he read at Fox Hills on the 7th of next, 
month, before her trustee, Sir Marmadnke Speiicer, 
and other influential friends. She will know nothing 
beforehand.’ 

‘ I shall not fail to be there.’ 

‘But — yon have pledged your honour to accept 
her first word ; to put no pressure upon her, and 
make no protest.’ 

‘ I stand by what I have said.- Good-night, Mr 
Thornton.’ 


M AN-TE ACKIWG. 


By STAMHOP.E Sprigo. 

ilHE men who breed bloodhounds are 
always puzzled by one problem. 

Whenever any mysterious crime 
oceiU’S that baffles the most keen 
detective intelligence there is at 
. once a demand from the public that 
hloodhounds should be sent for and put on the 
track of the nfissing fugitive. On .all other occasions 
the .interest ill blpodliouiids is practically confined 
to some fifty persons in England and Scotland, 



wholiave formed, themselves into ah Association of ' 


Bloodliound Breeders and a Bloodhound Club, and 
who are everywhere faced by the most .extraordi- 
nary apathy ■ as to the practical everyday virtues 
and qualities of their pets ! How is this ? 

This hound with the dreadful name has played a 
prominent part in history from the very earliest 
times. Tears ago, for instance, he was put upon 
the track of Didc Turpin, and that hero of half- 
penny fiction only escaped by a plunge into Epping 
Forest and a discreet refreat high amongst some 
trees. Sir Edwin Landseer, too, did his best for 
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this bread. As everybody knowg, one of these 
hounds forms the principal character iu his cele- 
brated picture, ‘ Dignity and Impudence.’ 

More than that ; who does not recollect the 
doughty deeds attribnted to bloodhounds in slave- 
hunting tales of the lost generation — in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and similar rvoihs ? 

It is said by e-xperts, it is true, that the hounds 
used during those troublous times for slave-hunting 
in the Southern States of America, although called 
bloodhounds, were not bloodhounds at all, but 
merely the foxhound of the country oftentimes 
crossed by the Cuban mastiff, or (as it was occa.sion- 
ally called) the Caban bloodbound, and was more 
like an inferior Great Dane than anything else. 

But what of that ? The glamour and the excite- 
ment of those records remain in our minds ; 
and to-day it seems extraordinary that the active- 
minded, dog-loving Englishman has not turned his 
early knowledge of the sport obtainable from these 
hounds to better effect. 

A clever schoolmaster wrote to me only the other 
week and begged me quite earnestly to advocate 
the purchase and training of bloodhounds by young 
people. Undoubtedly, as he pointed out, excellent 
sport and exercise could be enjoyed by schoolboys 
by this means ; and the advantages of bloodhounds 
in this connection are (1) that a couple would be 
suflieient, and (2) that humanitarian faddists would 
not be alarmed, as in the case of the beagles at 
Eton, 

Indeed, it is wholly a mistake to suppose that 
hloodhound.s are averse to their work of man- track- 
ing, or are in any sense ferocious. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, they have remarkable natural (pialifica- 
tions for the work of man-hunting; for not only 
liave they great speed, great scenting powers, and 
(iinlike the foxhound) strong perseverance on an 
original line, but they have a natural enjoyment of 
the pursuit of man. Lord Cardigan suggests that 
this last leaning of theirs has been transmitted to 
them through a long line of criminal-hunting 
ancestors'; and mo.st people who have seen blood- 
hounds frequently at work find it hard to give a 
more reasonable explanation of the zest they throw 
into the chase. 

Luckily, this zest does not degenerate into license ; 
and although popular manuals may tell us ‘that 
the only chance for inau or beast limited by them 
is to take to the water — to start to jump three or 
four feet off the water’s edge, and to leap far and 
fairly in,’ it does not follow that they will tear their 
prey limb from limb when he is caught. No. The 
tracking once' at an end, they take little interest iu 
the object of; it, save to sniff him to assure them- 
selves that they have.got the right man. 

Admittedly there is one drawback , to the general 
use of hldadhouiids as . a means of sport.. That, is 
■dieir pretent-day , scarcity and consequent expense. 
Only quite; moderate : puppies , can be procured at 
five guineas ; and these run. a great risk of dying 
from distemper, although, with that exception, they 


are hardy enougli. Occasionally, too, adults may be 
picked up at seven guineas each ; but they are as a 
rule indifferent specimens, and there are not many 
to be had at that price. 

Apart from this, the acquisition and training of 
bloodhounds present few difficulties to men who, 
with a love for .sport, can remember that kindness, 
firmue.ss, and jiatience are the three most necessary 
attributes for teaching bloodhounds. Mr Edwin 
Brough, the famous breeder, holds that it is quite 
practicable to give hounds short preliminary lessons 
in man-tracking at three or four mouths old, but 
adds : 

‘The more easy things are made for them at 
first the better; and they should not be allowed 
to tire themselves. For the first few times it is 
always better to let them hunt some one they know ; 
but when they once “get their heads down” properly, 
it does not matter how often the runner is changed. 
This man, however, should caress and make much 
of the pups, and let them see him start, but should 
get out of their sight as quickly as possible, and run, 
say, two hundred yards np-wind on grass-laud in a 
straight line,- and then hide himself. The one who 
luuits the pups, too, should know the exact lino 
taken, and take the pups over it, encouraging them 
to hunt until they get to the runner, who .should 
always reward them with a hit of meat.’ , 

Mr Brough and the men who have done the best 
work in England with bloodhounds (Mr Croxton 
Smith of The Qentkwaman, for instanee) do not 
believe that much use can he made of, bloodhounds 
by the police at present in. towns, hut contend that 
in rural districts they are most valuable but 
neglected agents. They say that in cases where a 
well-trained, reliable hound can he procured within 
a reasonable time, and where he can be laid on a 
line which has not been foiled for a few yards, 
capture ought to be ‘pretty certain.’ Thus, in 
establislimeiits like the penal settlement at Port- 
land, at reformatorie,s, and at asylums where 
the inmates make spa.smodic bids for freedom, 
bloodhounds would bring more escapes to a 
quick and effective termination than telephone or 
telegraph. 

Mr East of Chislehurst, who keeps the only pack 
of bloodhounds in England, and regularly hunts 
them one day a week in Hampshire, also urges that 
gamekeepers particularly ought to train and to value 
bloodhounds; and, in support of this, he tells a 
curious adventure of his own. One day a , friend, 
came to him whilst the pack were out, and com- 
plained bitterly of some recently discovered depreda- 
, tions of poachers. More in jest than earnest, Mr 
East took liis pack on the scene of wholesale 
i-obberies, arid, to the general surpriah, the hounds 
.gave voice almost immediately, and ran. the line at 
. once to the next estate, to the .front-door of the 
head-gardener’s; cottage. 

It, is also Contended . that most country-house 
dinner jewel-hnrglaries and hen-roost robberies 
could he traced with peculiar facility by the agency 
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of bloodhounds. At all events, there is tliat well- 
known instance where Mr Mudie’s bloodhounds 
were requisitioned in the case of a poultry robbery, 
and promptly carried the line to an encampment 
of gipsies, where two men were arrested and con- 
fessed to the theft. 

Bloodhounds, however, have not always been 
well served by the people who were thought to be 
their best friends. That is why two separate blood- 
hound organisations exist : the Association and the 
Club ; and they differ vitally as to the .standard 
of the ideal bloodhound, and whether the hound 
ought to he used as a pack-hound at all. The 
consequence has been that, in their last report, 
the Association of Bloodhound Breeders urged, 
with quite uncomniittee-like warmth, that ‘ a 
bloodhound must be judged as a workman-like 
hound, showing the points which indicate those 
properties which are the special attributes of the 
breed.’ 

Thus, 'while fully recognising that blood- 
hounds hunted in packs are capable of affording 
good sport, the committee consider that if such 
a practice became common it would tend to do 
away with the special style of man-hunting, which 
is one of the chief characteristics of the blood- 
hound.’ 

Hence ‘the most desirable qualities in a blood- 
hound are abnormal scenting powers, freedom from 
change, individual perseverance, and reliability ; 
therefore, the more he is trained as a pack-hound 
the hiore certainly will those special qualities of his, 
.oharaoteristics which have been jealously guarded 
for centuries, be lost.’ 

As far as the general public are oonoenied, this 
protest, if correct, will find a very hearty echo. 
Although, as I have already pointed out, their know- 


ledge of bloodhounds is really of the vaguest and 
flimsiest, sportsmen would assuredly be most loath 
to see the canine man-hunter become merely a .stock 
accessory of the detective novelist and sensational 
journalist, or revert to a type of foxhound utterly 
incapable of individual initiative or effort. 

At the same time, they ought to ask themselves 
quite seriously whether the time has not come for 
them, as patriotic citizens, to take a fair hand in 
this game of training man-hunters for public use, in 
additiou to the regular breeders. They need not all 
be like Mr Brough, who wrote to me the other 
day : ‘ In my experience of thirty-three years, I fii\d 
that the more you get to know of hloodhounda 
the more you find there is to learn, and the less 
inclined you feel to commit yourself to cold black- 
and-white.’ 

Even Mr Brough anathematises the ignorance of 
the police, who on one occasion, when a sho]} in an 
important thoroughfare in the East End had been 
robbed in the early morning, sent for bloodhovuids 
the following afternoon, although the shop had been 
crowded with customers for some hours ! 

After all, with a little knowledge and patience, a 
lot of excellent sport c.an he got out of bloodhounds. 
As Lord Cardigan has pointed out on several im- 
portant occasions, they give pre-eminently ‘a sport 
unconnected with bloodshed or any inconvenience 
to the quarry, which affords plenty of exercise, can 
be undertaken with no more expense than the 
purchase and maintenance of one or two hounds, 
inflicts no damage on crops or fences, and yet 
supplies unlimited opportunities of watching fine 
hound-work.’ More than that, in a ease of crisis, 
even the perpetrators of serious crimes might be run 
down by an amateur who simply went in for man- 
hunting as a private hobby of bis own. 


F I V E-H BAD 0 R E E K. 

PAST ir. 


FEW days later my mate arrived with 
the dray, which we at once unloaded, 
and then turned the horses out to 
feed and have a spell before working 
them again. Every night since Ihad 
arrived a thunderstorm had occurred, 
much to my delight, and already the once bracked 
and baking flats were beginning to put on a carpet 
of grass ; and, indeed, in a fortnight it was eighteen 
inches high, and made a glorious sight, the few 
remaining cattle eating it so hungrily that when 
night fell the creatures were scarcely able to move, 
so distended •yvere their bodies. 

Having started oiir aboriginal friends to cut doyvn 
iron-bark saplings to repair the fencing, we first of 
all paid a visit to our nearest neighbour, a settler 
named Dick Bullen, who lived ten miles away. He 
received us most hospitably, like all good bushmen,: 
and offered to assist us in looking for lost cattle. 


He was a splendid type of the native-born Australian 
hushman, over six feet two in height and Simple 
and unaffected in Ms manner. I shall remember 
this man for one thing. He had two of the finest 
teiims of working bullocks I have ever seen, and 
handled them in a way that commanded our admira- 
tion. Never, once did he use his whip for any other 
purpose than to , crack it occasionally, and it did 
one good to heat his cheery call to the fourteen 
labouring beasts as they toiled up the steep side of 
a creek or gully with a heavy load of timber, straining 
every nerve in their great bodies, while the sweat 
poured off their coats in streams. He was, like one 
of liis own bullocks, patient, cheerful, and strong; 
and an exclamation of anger seldom passed his lips — ■ 
an oath never. He took a great pride in the appear- 
ance of his teams, and was especially proud of the 
fact that no one of them showed the marks of a whip. 
b : a pleasant hour , with this man, and 
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returned lionie by a different route, in hope of getting 
a plain-turhey. Hansen, niy mate, ivas an excellent 
shot, especially ndth a rille, and indeed when shoot- 
ing turkeys preferred to use a ‘44 Winchester rifle. 
Wo luauagod to get one bird— -a eock— -but so old 
and poor that we gave it to the black contingent 
to eat. Nothing in the .shape of food came an'iis.s to 
these ptcople, and their appetites were astounding. 
One day Hansen atid 1 were following down a creek 
which junctioued With the Eeid River, wlien we 
saw smoke ascending from a dry gully. Riding ni3, 
we came aoro.«.s a very old and shrivelled gin and 
a bay and girl of about eiglit. They were busily 
engaged in eating emu ogga, and out of thirteen 
bad tdready devoured eleven, together with four 
or five hundred fresh-water cockles ! Such a meal 
would have satisfied half-a-dozen hungry white men. 
Their overloaded atoinauh.9 p»reseuted a disgusting 
appiearaiice, and they were .scarcely able to articulate. 

A week after our arrival the blacks told us tliat 
there were indications that the rainy season would 
coitio on earlier than usual, and that game, e.xcept 
duck and spur- winged pdover, would be very scarce; 
also, that if the creek came down in Hood it would 
carry away most of the fish. This was bad iiew.s 
for such ardent siJortsmen as Hansen and my.self, 
for wc were looking forward to plenty of fishing and 
shpotiug, not alone for its pleu.sures, but also because 
we were, charged heavily for anything hut the 
ordinary salt-beef, tea,, sugar, and flour. Sardines 
and tinned salmon were luxviries we could not afford ; 
but fresh fish and game were better, and even when 
Sid ted were preferable to a continuous diet of beef. 

We had among our stom a two hundred and fifty 
pound bag of coarse salt — we had to kill our own meat 
and' salt it dowii; and I propo,sed that we should 
at once set to work whilst the weather was flue and 
spend a week shooting and fishing. Such game as 
plain-turkeys (bustard), .scrub -turkeys, coekatoo.s, 
ducks, &c, we could put in brine, whilst tliu fish 
Could be dry-salted and then put in the snn to dry. 
Hansen quite approved of tlie idea, and we at once set 
to work, I was to be fi.shermau and he the giinuer ; 
for, ciiriotisly enough, my mate was the most help- 
less creature with a fishing line or rod that I ever 
saw. lu five minvites he would either have his line 
hopelessly tangled, his rod broken, or his hook caught 
in liis hand ; and yet he never lo-st liis temper. 

Taking with me two sturdy black ‘ boys’ as carrieivs, 
and also bringing my gun and ammunition in case 
I should find duck, I set out on foot; Hausen riding 
off, accompanied by a blackfellow, to a chain of 
shallow lagoons live miles away. 

Within a quarter of a mile from the house was 
a fine, deep water-hole formed by the creek being 
hero confined between high banks. At one end,, 
however, a bar of small, coarse, round pebbles ran 
almost across and here I; decided to begin, instead 
of from the bank, for not only; were snakes difficult 
to see. in the undergrowth, hut plants of the dreaded 
stiugiug-tree. were alsp' growiug arorifid and between 
the, magmfioeiit gaha and the Leichhardls; . .These 


latter trees (named after the ill-fated Dr Leichhardt) 
are, I think, the most strikingly handsome of all 
large treB.s in the north, of Queensland. They love 
to grow near, or even in, the water, and their broad, 
beautiful leaves give a welcome .shade. 

But before I descended the bank I had to remain 
for some minutes to gaze on the beauty of the scene. 
The water at one end of the pool was of the deepest 
blue ; towards the pebbly bar it gradually shallowed, 
and for eight or ten feet from the margin was as clear 
as crystal. Close in under the banks the broad leaves 
of blue flowering water-lilies covered the surface 
with a carpet of many shades of green and pink ; 
hovering above the lily- leaves were hundreds of small 
white butterflies, with here and there a hlack- 
aud-yel!ow -banded dragon-fly — ‘ horse-stingers’ the 
Australian youth call them. Not a sound broke 
the silence, except now and then the rippling 
splash of a fish rising to the surface, or the peculiar 
elic/c, click made by a crayfish burrowing under a 
stone. 

I leant over the bank and looked down, and then 
gave a start of pleasure, for right beneath me were 
three fish floating motionless on the surface — fish 
that until then I never knew lived in fresh-water in 
Australia. They were in shape, colour, and aiipear- 
aiice B.vactly like the toothed gar so common on the 
seacoast— a long, slender body, with back of dark 
blue, sides of silvery white, and fiiis and; tail of blue 
tipped with yellow. I was so excited that: I was 
about to shoot them, but remembered that at so 
short a distance 1 should have only blown them to 
2 nece.s, especially as they were directly beneath me. 
I motioned to the black ‘boys’ to come and look; 
they did so, and I learnt that these fish, when the 
creek was low, were sometimes plentiful, and would 
take almost any floating bait, especially if it were 
alive. 

Eager to begin, I told the ‘ boy, s’ to collect some 
crayfish for bait, but they said that it would take too 
long, and that small fish were better ; and running 
to some small lily-covered pools about two feet in 
diameter, and very .shallow, they jumped in and 
stirred uj) the .sand and muddy sediment at the 
bottom. In a few minutes .some scores of very 
pretty red and silvery-hued minnows were thrown 
out on the sand. I quickly baited my line, and 
threw it into the centre of the pool. Before it 
could sink, tlie bait was taken by a fine bream of 
two pounds, which I landed safely and tossed to 
the ‘boys.’ It was the first fresh- water fish I had 
caught in Queensland, and I felt elated. 

. Finding that the pool was clear of snags, I bent 
on three extra hooks, baiting each one with the- 
whole of a tiny fish. Again the baits were: seized 
before they reached the bottom. I hauled in two 
more bream, and as they came struggling and splash- 
ing into the shallow water I saw that they were being 
. followed by literally hundreds of the same species, 
and also by fish much like an English grayling. The 
pool seemed to be alive 1 The presence of such large 
munbers in so circumscribed a space; could, however, 
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bi3 easily accounted for by tbe absence of rain for so 
many uiontlis, tlie drying up of many minor pools 
or stretches, and the diminution of the water 
generally throughout the creek and its tributaries, 
driving the fish to congregate in the deeper and 
larger pools. 

By noon I had caught as many fish as the ‘boys’ 
could carry. None, it is true, were very large, two 
and a half pounds being the heaviest; but I was 
pleased to learn that there were jolacea farther down 
the creek where the blacks caught some very large 
catfish. When the water was muddy from heavy 
rail! these catfish (or, as some people call them, 
‘jewfiali’) were the heaviest aud beat of all the 
Queensland river-fish I have ever tasted, except 
those which, for want of their true name, I called 
grayling and Hau.sen asserted were trout. 

Sending the black ‘boys’ off with the fish, I cut a 
rod from a she-oak and iprickly rigged a line; for a 
float I used a small piece of dead wood, and baited 
with the largest minnow I could find. Then, clamber- 
ing up the bank, I found a suitable open place, at 
the butt of the Leichhardt, where I could stand and 
have a good view. I could not see any of the garfish, 
one at lea.st of which I was so anxious to get; but I 
made a cast into the centre, aud almost instantane- 
ously one darted out from under the lily-leaves aud 
hooked liiinself beautifully. As I wa.s swinging him 
out, however, my line fouled a thorny bush, and for 
a minute I was in despair. There was the shining 
beauty suspended over the water, and almost mak- 
ing a circle of his body in his struggle to escajie ; 
but at last I cleared my line, and swung my 
prize high up on the bank. Determined to get a 
better rod and return after dinner, I picked up gun 
and fish and followed the ‘ boys.’ 

By sunset I had a catch of fish that fairly 
astonished Hansen when he returned at dusk with 
half-a-dozen black duck, two or three teal, and 
two turke3's. All that evening we were employed 
in cleaning and salting the fish and birds, except 
some for immediate use. 

We had many such days. Eisli were to be had 
throughout the whole course of the creek; and had 
we had a net like those the blacks sometimes used 
we could have taken a hogsheadful in half-an-hour. 

Then, as the rainy season began, I ceased fishing 
and took to the gun, for now three or four kinds of 
duck made their appearance ; and one moonlight 
night an immense number alighted in the creek just 
below the hut, and kept up an incessant gabble and. 
quacking till sunrise. 

In less than ten da,ys we had enough salted game 
and dried and smoked fish to last us three montlw, 
even had we eaten notliing else. Our black friends, 
—with the exception of one lad who desired to re- 
main— left us one morning at , smirise, and we saw 
them no more. I am afraid they were deeply ’hurt. , 
by our poisoning lialf-a-dozen of their mangy dogs, ,, 
which were, with the: rest of the ,,patdt, a .continual, , 
source of annoj’-aiiae to im by their expert , thieving. ■. 

: .v. One ciidl, rainy day, as we sat .indoors "mending - 


our clothes, and yarning aud .smoking, we heard 
the scream of parrots, aud going to the door, saw 
some twenty or thirty of them, large, fme, green-tuiJ- 
scarlet-plumaged birds, hanging on to aud crawling 
in and out among the branches of .some low trees 
growing between the stockyard and the creek. 
These trees were a species of wattle, and were ju-st 
opening out their yellow, sweet-smelling, downy 
flowers, which the beautiful birds were devouring 
eagerly. We did not disturb them, aud they did not 
appear to be alarmed when we walked up to within 
a few yards of the trees ; they merely screamed 
defiance, and flew up to the higher branches or to 
other trees near by. These birds the local settlers 
called ‘Icing-parrots;’ they were larger tliuu those 
of the same species in New South Wales, and later 
in the season we .shot a few of them fur soup. 
This particular flock visited us for many days in 
succession, forming a pretty picture as they hung 
on the branclies, chattering loudly the while, aud 
flashing their gaily coloured plumage in the bright 
suushine. Like the spur-winged plover, thej' were 
very inquisitive birds : if oue of a number was shot 
aud fell wounded, the rest of the flock would lly 
round and round the poor creature, watching its 
niovenieuts and listening to its crie.s, not out of 
pity but of sheer curiosity, and each could be shot 
in succession, or sometime.s knocked down with a 
stick. I was told by a stockman on Eanuiiig Downs 
station that on several occasions, when he had 
wounded birds of this variety of the parrot tribe, 
their companions descended upon them with fnry, 
tore out their feathers, and bit aud lacerated them 
savagely. 

Now aud again a few wandering emus would cross 
the gray-gum plains around us, and then as they 
caught sight of our figures shamble quiolcly off 
again. In former years they had been plentiful in 
the district, and provided good food for the blacks 
when the latter organised their big hunting-parties. 
But as the country was taken uj) as cattle-runs, 
hundreds of the great birds were wantonly shot by 
white men for the mere pleasure of killing ; and all 
the months we lived in the district we did not see 
more than twenty. 

I have before spoken of the number of snakes 
that were everywhere to be seen in the vicinity of 
the water, particularly about pools with a reedy 
margin. Scarcely a week passed without our killing 
three Or four, and we, were always careful in bathing 
, to do so in, very shallow water, where there was, 
a clear, sandy bottom. There vi'ere three kinds of 
water-snakes, one of which was of a dull-blue colour, 
and these the blacks said were ‘ bad fellow' — that is, 
venomous. They were seldom over two and half 
feet in length, and on a bright day one might see 
several of these reptiles swimming across from one 
hank to the other. Of the common brown snake — 
the, kind we most dreaded— aird the black-necked 
tigbrlsnake, we killed numbers with our guns and 
with .sticks I and pne day, when cro.ssing some 
.red .ironstone ridges . on the Eavenswood Road,. 
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we despatched two death-adders which Avere lying 
asleep ou the bare, hot road. They were of a dull 
reddish-brown— the .same hue as the ground in the 
ironstone country, just a, s they are a yellowish- 
brou'u in .a saiid.stone region. 

Om; great pest to us when fishing was the 
number of mud-turtles, greedy little creatures that 
peusi-stently swallowed our hooks, rvhich could only 
be recovered by placing one’s foot on their backs, 
drawing out their long snaky necks to the utmost 
tension, and cutting off their heads. The other pests 
were the hideous, flabby water- iguanas (I do not 
kuoAV their proper name), the t'ery look of rvhicli, 
although they never interfered with our lines, 
sickened us. They ivere always to be seen lying on 
a log or snag in the water ; as you approached they 
either crawled down like an octopus or dropped in 


a bonoles,?, inert mass, Avithout a splash. Their 
slim)', scaleless skins wave a muddy yelloAv', 
and in general they resembled an eel Avith lags. 
Even the blacks looked on them with disgust, 
though they are particularly fond of the ordinary 
iguana. 

The time passed someAvhat Avearily Avhen heaA’y 
rains and flooded country kept u,s indoors for 
days together. Then, one night after the Aveather 
had begun to get cooler and clearer, Ave heard far, 
far overhead the honle, honk of the Avild geese flying 
southAA'ards to distant lagoons, and Hansen reminded 
me that in another Aveek our term of sei'A'ice came 
to an end. 

‘What made you think of it?’ I a.sked. 

‘ The cry of the Avild geese going south.’ 

For AA'e, too, longed for the south again. 


CHINESE LABOHRERS ON THE RAND MINES. 

By a Resident Engineer. 


|ROM shore to shore, and from the Onpe 
to the Zambesi, South Africa teems 
with native population, so vast, in- 
deed, that it is diflicult to compute 
anything like accurate numbers. 

Tliose dAvelling in locations or em- 
ployed on farms, in any large industry or domestic 
service, can of course be enumerated at discretion ; 
but in large and little-knoAvn country districts, 
where even the hut-tax is evaded, . there are kraals 
innumorahle just seetliing with natii'e life, the 
only aijproximate count of Avhioh may be gathered 
from the census taken thi.s current year. In. such 
districts knoAvn headmeii were entrusted Avith 
coloured heads representing male, female, adult, and 
child. By atli.xing one of these on a string for each 
of his people, the headniau rendered his account, 
and the computation Avas made from this. Yet with 
the enormous acknoAvledged numerical strength of 
the natives, Iioav comes it that the Avliole country 
languishes for Avaut of au adequate supply of 
unskilled laboiAr ? To ansAver this question Avith 
any accuracy aa'c must first remember the natives’ 
characteristics. 

His heritage, of barbarism, in spite of surrounding 
civilisation, is still predominant ; his love of free- 
, dom, subject only to the rule of his native chief, is 
secondary. His hatred of the white man, engendered 
. by subjugation after, native AA'ars, is still strong in 
Ms breast, and his innate indoleiAee blinds him to 
the dignity Of labour. As herdsmen and agricul- 
turists natives excel, yet their preference lies in 
tilling their OAvn soil, and rearing their own stock 
rather thau in working iii the same capacity for the 
. white man. However, squatting on farms and AAfork- 
ing on i the : halves, : where they are in a measiii’e 
independent, is a toierable fohn bf labour ; for some. 

Of thekvaalpOpAAlatioH but a small percentage leave 
to Avork in the tOAvns, and these rarely stay longer 


than a feAV months, going aAA'ay just Avhen their 
services become of use, and returning home with a 
nest-egg sufficient to buy cattle, a Avife, or folloAV 
any particular fancy for an extended period of idle- 
ness. Amongst such may be classed domestic ser- 
vants Avorking as kitchen-boys, nurse-boys, stable- 
boys, coachmen, gardeners, shop-boys, offioe-cleauers, 
rough labourers for builders, contractorfs, tradesmeii, 
dairymen, and so forth. Large numbers also are 
required for railway and nninicipal work j in the 
latter the sanitary department employs some thou- 
sands constantly. The wages earned vary from tAA'o 
pounds ten shillings to eight : pounds per month ; 
thus it Avill be seen hoAV .short a term of service 
suffices to render the natiA'e a capitalist in his 
OAvn country. Others Avork independently as Avash- 
boy.s, newspaper- venders, &o., and earn thereby large 
SAAtns. As native police and detectives Kafirs are 
in their element. They love piower over their 
brethren, and still more do they love to be clad 
in smart uniform. 

The status Avhite people must maintain in this 
country is the cause of mucli inconsistency. White 
Avorkinen, artisans even of the loAvest order, cease to 
do Avhat is here considered menial Avork of any de- 
scription ; hence it is a common sight to see trades- 
men AA'ho are paid tAventy-ft\'e shillings pier diem 
idly looking on Avhilst the Kafir does such Avork 
under his supervision. Further, it is considered 
degrading for middle or even loAA'er class white, 
AA'omon in this eoinitry to fulfil certain homely 
duties, such as floor- washing, light sAA’eeping, &e,, 
albeit many mistresses have themselves beeii but 
humble ‘generals’ in the old country. , , Hence the 
necessity in every household for one, or it may be 
half-a-dozen, kitchen-boys, according to the size of 
: the establishment. It may here be reinarked era 
passaraf that this practice , constitutes the greatest 
possible evil. Naturally, work of such a light nature, 
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requiring little zeal, is popular enough with a strong ' 
niun ; moreover the flesh-pots in such a berth still 
further enhance its value, so the native communes 
Avith himself, and says, ‘ If work must be done, what 
easier could be selected?’ Thus it happens that 
stalwart Zulus spend their time in ease and luxury, 
employed in domeatio work ; and owing to the 
ignorance of many masters and mistresses, rvlio 
injudiciously treat them Avith familiarity and 
equality, these adolescent, full-blooded natiA'es are 
a daily menace from a moral point of vieAAU Their 
leisure is spent .strolling about the toAvns attired 
in cast-oft' raiment lavishly given by an indulgent 
master, and yet fresh enough to bear distinctly the 
hall-mark of a Bond Street tailor. A Panamd hat, 
spats, speekless hoots, cuffs, cane, and occasionally 
gloves complete the promenade toilet of the Kafir 
dude Avhen he leaves his kitchen. Others scorch 
around on free-Avheel bicycles bought for a feAv 
pounds— or not infrequently annexed. 

The Kimberley diamond-mines employ many 
thousand natives, kept, as is well luAOwn, rigidly 
under the compound sy.stem. The docks at all 
coast ports likewise require large numbers, and the 
huge railAA'-ay system is dependent on many thou- 
sands more both for maintenance and construction. 
At the present time, roughly speaking, some sixty 
thousand are working on the gold-mines of the 
WitAvatersrand. Since the Avar these have been re- 
cruited from A’arious districts by the Native Labour 
Association, which has proved more satisfactory and 
systematic than the old custom of touting. 

Erom the above remarks it will readily be seen 
that natives are less partial to underground inine- 
Avork and the regular routine of shifts than to 
such occupations as trolley-drivers, house-boys, &;c. 
In the capacity of mine-police, however, they shine, 
dearly, loving any authority, Avhilst the uniform 
causes them absolutely to SAA^ell AAUtli pride. With 
all these peculiarities and the present facilities 
for amassing a competence by a minimum of toil, 
Aidth the hoards and lavish AA^ages earned during 
the late war, and with the enormous expansion of 
South Africa generally ever increasing the demand 
for unskilled labour, it is easily seen why the 
supply falls so far short. 

Nor is the problem by any means a new one. 
in the days of the old East India Company, officers 
on furlough at the Gape brought their own servants, 
Avlio settled in South Africa and formed the nucleus 
of the large Malay population. At a more recent 
date, so great was the dearth of labour in Gape 
Colony that legislation to admit Asiatics AA'as actually 
introduced ; whilst Natal, as far back as 1859, AA’hen 
the colony only niAmhered some eight thousand 
AA'hites to one hundred thousand bkeks, could not 
obtain sufficient labour for her sugar plantations 
for the simple reason that the natives Avere inde- 
pendent and unreliable, deserting at a critical time 
and leaving, the crop].?: to go to ruin. In 1860 a Avise 
and progressive Government legislated for the intro- , 
duction of Indian coolies, indentured for five years; 


This, every ohl colonist admits, AA'as the salvation of 
Natal ; the reA'enne increa.sed fourfold, AA’liite men’s 
Avages rose, and prosperity set in. Rhodesia, still un- 
developed, languishes under the same trouble ; Avhilst 
the Transvaal, had not the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
received His Majesty’s as.swit, Avould have been in a 
state of bankruptcy, with its vast treasures of gold, 
diamonds, precious stones, coal, iron, petroleum, &c. 
lying buried in the earth. 

The exiAeriment is now being tested ; the first 
hatch of over a thousand Chinese labourers arrived 
at Durban on 18th June. A regrettable drawliack 
was the outbreak of beri-beri on board ship. But tli is 
disease is extremely prevalent amongst Orientals 
living in loAV-lying coast di.stricts ; and the change of 
food and climate, especially the high and dry tem- 
jDerature enjoyed on the Eand, is the best possible 
antidote. The initial proceedings on the ve.sscl’s 
arriA'a! comprised the taking of finger-jn'ints, each 
digit separately, and impressions of the palms ; the 
fixing of a numerical badge on each miner ; tlien the 
art of p)hotograjAhy to aid future recognition was 
apjAlied individually. Special trains conveyed the 
labourers to the Rand, and as the journey takes 
tweirty-seA'cn hours, a special ooirAraissariat was pn'o- 
A'ided. The first contingent Avas destined for the 
NeAv Comet mine, on the East Rand, and the scene 
on arriving there Avas picturesqAAe in the extreme. 

After AA’earj’’ months of serious debate as to the 
solution of the great labour problem, and the final 
though reluctant decision to impAort ChiiAcse, there 
folloAved a period of strenuous work to convince tlie 
British public of the dire necessity for such a step). 
To those AA'ho had thus laboured, then, it was good 
to see John Chinaman at last in our midst, pig-tail, 
baggage, and all complete. The Celestial’s travelling 
costume consisted of blue Garibaldi blouse, wide 
linen trousers, toe-tilted shoes, and struAV bats of 
mushroom shape, beneath Avhich the pig-tail coiled 
BiiAAgly or hung pendent according to individual 
fancy ; each traveller had his own AA'ioker-basket 
containing his treasures, and affixed thereto AA’as a 
banana jiilloAV and sleepjing-mat. Thus they emerged 
from the long train and streamed into the fine com- 
pound prepared for their reception. 

These, far from being the prison-like cells de- 
scribed by the Anti-Oliinese League, are large, airy 
quarters. Quadrangular in shape, the compiound 
measures four hundred and nine feet by thrto 
hundred and seventy-foAtr feet. Ranged round the 
sides of the square are sleeping apartments large 
enough to accommodate twenty Chinese, Avith an 
alloAvance of fiA’e lumdred cithic feet of air-spaoe. 
Light and, ventilation have received minute con- 
sideration, Large sasli-Avindows at the side and slop- 
ing ones in the robf admit sufficient sunlight, AA'hilst 
fine gauze Avire-netting between the top of the Avails 
and roof admits constant currents of pure fresh air. 
Tavo tiers of sleeping hunks ai-e arranged, and a good 
heatingTStove with chimney is pilaced in each apart- 
ment.- The floors are of asphalt, and slightly on 
the incline for the more effectual cleansing thereof. 
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Plunge and .sliower bacbis, wiUi a identiful supply of 
liot and cold ’iratcr, obviate iiny excu.se for lack of 
cleanliness ; and the large dining-halte, where five 
Imndred diner.s can manipulate as many chop-sticks 
with ease, are also clean and aiiy. Electric light is 
being fitted throngliont the new quarters, and there 
seems little reason for complaint on any .score. 

As i'egard.s food, though not exactly an epicure, 
the Chinaman has distinctly original views on culi- 
nary art. Large steamer.s luid been erected for the 
perfect cooking of enormous quantities of rice; hut 
on his arri vail John objected to the modern process, 
and boiling is the only method he favours in this re- 
spect. Again, he prefers his fish, pork, or puppy fried 
—not roasted ; so frying-pans were commandeered 
by tlie hundred to gratify this whim. CMne.se tea- 
pots were brought over with tlio contingent in order 
that ‘tlie cup tliat cheers’ might bear tlie distinct 
flavour of tlie Flower'y Land. Whilst rationed with 
certain necessarie.s, the minere can pui'chase any 
special luxuries they may desire, such as ground-nnt 
oil, .“ailed vegetables, dried beans, olives, timiip.s, 
shellfi.sli, oy.sters, mnshrooms, seaweed, vermicelli, 
pearl barley, white nuts, .salted eggs, tobacco (not 
opinm), soap, ,&c., of which large consignments are 
brought with every shipload. 

As is usual in mine-work, the Chinamen take 
alternate day and night shifts. Many are already em- 
ployed a.s hammer-boys, hand-drilling in the atopes. 
Some have even now acquired great dexterity, and 
being paid by piece-work, will easily earn three 
pounds monthly for the thirty shifts. Those occu- 
pied in trimming and shovelling will be paid accord- 
ing to their merits; but in no case will the monthly 
wage be less than thirty .shillings. The cost of im- 
portation, including transport and all expenses, works 
out at about twenty-five pounds per head. But. 
this is for three years’ indenture, whereas Kafirs 
mostly work. hut three or six months at a time. 

Though the experiment is yet in its infancy, the 
enormous initial outlay and the great developments 
hinging OTi its .success or otherwise make it a 
question of supreme and anxious moment to the 
conummity at large. So far the Chamber of Mines 


is sati.sfied with the promise given liy the first thou- 
sand, even with the sliglit tronble.s experienced in 
the management. 

The second shipnneiit of two thousand arrived 
with a clean hill of health, and will be employed 
on the exti’eme We.st Eand. By the end of the 
year, barring any unforeseen hindrance, alnuKt 
thirty thousand Chinamen should be hard at work 
here, in which case the percentage of white .skilled 
workmen necessary on the mines should, and xvill 
show an enormous increa.se. 

It is not anticipated that there will be any 
trouble in discipdining .sucli numbers. At first 
a few well-to-do storekeepers, long re.sident on the 
Rand, visited their newly arrived countrymen, after 
W’hieh a few desertions were reported ; but the 
regulations are so stringent as to the employment 
of Chinese by others than the legitimate importers 
that the truants qnickly realised their helplessness 
and returned to duty. 

Their numerous festivals will be faitbfvrlly ob- 
served. The first of these is the celebration of the 
New Year, occurring towards the end of January; 
thi.s lasts three days. Next comes the Dragon Boat 
Festival on the fifth day of the fifth moon — namely, 
June; then the Moon Festival on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth moon ; and, lastly, that of the Winter 
Solstice. 

The ‘lieathen Chinee ’ knows little of the citlfc 
of Confucius, which is confined to the educated 
classes. Buddhism, therefore, is largely the religion 
of thema.ss63. One duty they are careful to fulfil 
is the propitiation of the Lord of the land wherein 
they dwell, and this they perform by homage and 
recognition night and morning. 

Far from being slaves, except that they may not 
roam the country at will and embark in business of 
their own, the imported Chinese miners may earn 
in comfort four times the amount which constant 
toil in their own land brings, and at the expiration 
of their contract may return to their native soil, 
having amassed a competence. Needles-s to add, 
every endeavour is at the same time being made to 
keep up the supply of Kafir miners. 


THE SALTO WATER-STOHE : AF EXPLAFATIOF. 


yHE description of this mincralogical 
curiosity {OiiavAeris Journal, Sm, 
1904, page 44) has no doubt excited 
.the curiosity of many readers to a 
degree that demand.s a more com- 
plete knowledge of this stone. This 
thepresent writer feels in a position,toimpart, havdng 
been engaged for the 'past three years .in a sisecial, 
study of chalcedonic; and silicions . nodules of all, 
:kinds,:, . Jn the first place, - it : is, no irand-^the 
enhydros certainly hold water. I have examined 
several from Uruguayv They vary in size from 
, a man’s closed fist down to a marble. . . la shape 


they are irregularly ovoid, but some are nearly 
spherioal. The surface is blistered and uneven in 
appearance, and translucent like opalescent glas.3. 
A section through one shows that the .stone is made 
up of coneentrio bands or layers of chalcedony, 
which follow very closely the contour of the cavity 
in the lava-rock in which it is found embedded, 
and enclose a hollow which is more or le.s3 
full of an : aqueous fluid. Chalcedony is an 
impure hydrous form of silica or rook-cry, stal, in 
which the crystalline form is minute or hidden. 
To make this clear we might quote another 
e.xample of .Ahis , ; dual formation ; in ‘barley- 
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sugar’ we liave exactly" the same substance as 
crystallised sugar, but the crystalline form is 
hidden by some physical rearrangement of the 
molecules. Moreover, chalcedony contain.? a vari- 
able amount of water, showing that the substance 
has probably an aqueous origin. It is more or less 
translucent, according to its degree of purity, and 
oonseqriently, when a fine specimen of the Salto 
water-stone is held towards a good light its liquid 
contents are clearly revealed. This liquid is water 
containing much, mineral matter in solution, and 
cases are on record from which we learn that in Cali- 
fornia (where large specimens of tlii.s curiosity were 
at one time found) miners have been qioisoned by 
slaking their thirst with the cool and tempting 
water from the heart of the enhydros. The atones 
are found embedded in a compact black lava, the 
geological age of which we have been unable to 
ascertain. The jpnzzle as to how the water came 
to be imprisoned in the cavity or hollow idtjiin 
the stone involves the secret of the genesis of the 
stone itself. In the flr.st instance the enhydros are 
clearly clialoedonic agates, but badly and iuipcr- 
fectly formed. Agates, or ‘ Scotch pebbles,’ as they 
are called in this country, are very commonly found 
in the Devonian lavas of the shires of Perth, Forfar, 
Fife, and Midlothian. They are often made of 
the identical materials which go to build up a 
water-stone, but they are much finer and more 
regular in their banding, and usually of pretty 
colours. 

Wlrite or colourless chakedonic nodules or 
agate.9, hollow in the centre, are frequently 
found in Scotland and elsewhere almost identi- 
cal with the enhydros, but never containing any 
fluid. Geologists look upon such as poor speci- 
mens, because they exhibit but little beauty in 
a polished section. Thus it is seen that the 
Salto water-stones are simply clialoedonic agates 
the growth of which has been somewhat suddenly 
arrested, leaving a hollow centre filled with a watery 
fluid. Now, the origin of an agate leads us back to 
the origin of the lava-rock in which agates are 
found embedded ‘ like plums in a plum-cake.’ A 
volcanic eruption has taken place and a fair country 
is overwhelmed by a sea of simmering lava, steam- 
ing and seething. The motive-power of the volcano 
k steam and hot gas. The lava boils angrily as 
bubbles of gas and steam rise incessantly to the 
surface, spurting the lava into the air, where, 
inayhe, it is caught by the wind and blown into 
long fantastic shapesi A vast cloud of aqueous 
vapour overhangs all, and from this torrential rain 
descends with many a lightning-flash and roll of 
tlrander. The lava cools ; it ceases to boil ; and 
at last we have solid rock containing many cavities 
of various shapes and sizes, which are just the 
.casts,, as it were, of the stearn-bubbles arrested 
in their ascent and imprisoned: by the thickening 
lava.: Hence their , shape , of an irregular oivoid, 
originally splieneal, but drawn out as they rose in., 
the flow of i, the viscous: fluid. : Here now, geologists: 


agree, we have the history of the lava and the 
cavities in which enhydro-s and all other agates are 
found. 

But the stone itself, and the water? Here 
geologists differ a little in their themies. In the 
main, however, they agree that such chalcedonio 
agates are deposited ftorn aqueous solution, in Layers, 
upon the walls of such cavilie.?, by secretion, segre- 
gation, or infiltration of sucli solutions. There 
are, however, beyond this two distinct classe.s of 
theorists. We may call them the hot-water and the 
cold-water theorists. Hot-water containing a little 
alkali and under great qnessure (such as oxi.sts in 
molten lava) dissolves silica from rock.s very freely. 
Gold water containing alkali is but a poor solvent 
of silica. 

The hot- water theorists hold that the formation 
of such stones was contemporaneous, or ne,arly so (a 
few years do not count for much to the geologist), with 
the formation of the lava. The lava contained much 
highly heated water, which was probably, and almost 
certainly, saturated with silicions material. A.s the 
lava cooled, the water collected in the vacuous 
cavities, deqwsiting layer after layer of silica in 
the form of chalcedony, and actually in the c.ise of 
the enhydros, or Salto water-stone, enclosing some 
of the mother-liquor. The cold-water theorists, 
however, arc not in a hurry. They say that the 
lava was cold and the steam-cavities empty to start 
with. Percolating rain-water infused with humus 
acids from decaying vegetable matter slowly sank 
from the surface into the rook, dissolving on the 
way down a very small quantity of mineral alk.'di 
and .silica. From the solution the stones were slowly 
deposited in the aamties. It has been calculated 
that it would require one thousand gallons of 
water and over one and a quarter millions of years 
to depiosit a pound-weight of silica in this fashion ! 
Both theories have their points, but they have also 
their difficulties, and the subject is too technical 
for discn.ssi.on here. It is enough to say that they 
are both strongly supported. The two theories origi- 
nated in Germany (once a great agate country); 
but each had a noble exponent in this country. 
Tlic late John Eusldn the philosopher, in his 
writings on agates in the Geological Magasinc, clearly 
supports the hot- water theory. He was a keen 
observer and a great thinker, but he only used a 
pocket-lens and reason with knowledge. 

The cold-water theory for the origin of agates 
was very ; ably explained before the Geological 
Society of Glasgow by the late Professor Heddle 
of St Andrews, whose memory is deeply respected 
by many of his former students. He was not only 
a clever, reasoner hut a practical miiicralogi.st and 
an expert analyst. In the laboratory he used 
balance and miorosoope to reveal many a secret 
with as great facility as he used hammer and 
explosive on many a Highland hill. 

; Perhaps both theories arc correct, one to begin 
/ and another to perfect Nature’s work. Enhydros 
. of..: pfiKiiczd rock-crystal were well known to the 
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anoicnts, who cut them into spheres and polished 
tlieiii. They then mounted them iii a gold setting 
as a get)i'Stoue. Pliny mentions and describes 
them in his Natural Histanj. The ancients held 
that rock-crj-stal was simply ice congealed by 
intense cold, and here actually, in the unhydros, 
was a standing proof of their theory 1 What 
was more likely than this, that the heart of the 
stone was not properly congealed and thereafter 
melted 1 

Such gem-stones were dangerous, however, for a 
sudden, even though moderate, heat often caused 
them to explode violently. For example, the heat 
radiated from a soldering-iron used in mounting 
one, and even the heat of the human mouth, caused 
one to hurst, in the latter case lacerating the gums. 
The pout Olaudian has several epigrams on the 
ancient enhydro.? {vide King on Gems) : 

Streams whioli a stream in kindred prison cliaiii, 
Wliioli water wore and water still remain, 

Wlmt art liath bound ye, by rvhai wondrous force 
Hatli ice to stone congeal’d tbe limp'*! source? 

IcVliat heat t!i« captive saves from winter lioar, 

Or what warm sepliyr warms the frozen, core? 

Say in what hid recess of inmost earth, 

Prison of floating tides, thou hadst thy birth? 

Wijat power thy substance fi.ved by icy spell, 

Then loosed the prisoner in ins lucid cell ? 

Again ; 

Erstwhile the hoy, pleased with its polish clear, 

With gentle finger twirled the icy sphere, 

Ho mark'd the drops pent in its iey hold, 

Spared by the rigour of the wintry cold, 

H’ith thir.'ity lips the unmoistenod ball lie tries. 

And the loved draught with fruitless kisses plies. 

Enhydros in other substances than silica are 
wall known. The beautiful purple-and-yellow fliior- 
spars of . Alston Moor, England, have from time 
to time yielded fine specimens of these crystals, 
enclosing fluid cavities of oonsiderahle dimonsions. 

‘ MoBSELBuneH, JDcc. 20, 1903, 
‘To the JEdMor, “ Ghambers's Jov/rnal" [with hox of 
specimens]. 

' Salto Water-Stone. 

‘Jfc yonr article on the above on page 44 of the 
current issue, may I he permitted to send you 
specimens of what I take to be stones in some way 
similar in origin to those described ? 

‘All of the specimeh.s have been picked up at the 
seabeach at Fisherrow, and the opinion which I 
hold is : that they have come down the river Esk 
with, the other river-drift from the rocks in the line 
of its oourae. ' If examination were made up-country 
1 make no: doubt but the volcanic rock in which 
the stones are formed would he there found fa dUi. 

I have Bome hundreds of like pebbles, none of which 
now contain liquid, although it is patent that at 
one time each of them did./ My own opinion is 
that these stones are of a much more recent date 
than the rooks :whieh contain . thenij and the manner ,, 
production thus ; First, the roek—^a : mass of 


molten lava— blistered up with imprisoned steam, 
something like the modern rubber-sponge which 
one sees in chemists’ windows. On cooling, they of 
course retained their honeycomb-like .structure and 
the cells became filled with water at a high tempera- 
ture, which percolated slowly through the porous 
mass, carrying with it the dissolved silica. The 
characteristic and varying tints of the layers in these 
pebbles arose through impurities being absorbed by 
the liquid silica in its passage through the rocks, 
which are metallic to a degree. Hence we find 
the stones composed of a series of oonoentric 
and frequently beautifully coloured rings. Let 
us, to put the matter simply, take an empty 
egg-shell, the contents of which have been blown 
out schoolboy fashion at the ends, and let us 
prepare half-a-dozen flasks of gum — quick-drying 
for choice — which we have artificially tinted in 
difterent colours for our experiment. If we flood 
the inside of the shell with first one colour and then 
another, allowing each to thoroughly dry in turn, 
we shall at last, and layer by layer, fur up the shell 
from within, and at the same time produce some- 
thing Jiot unlike the stone in question. We shall 
find, moat likely, by the time we have poured in the 
last flask of liquid that both the lower and iqjper 
hole in the egg-shell will have become clogged, and 
that in the centre of the egg, where the widest 
diameter is, a quantity of unoongealed liquid mutter 
remains hermetically sealed up, and may thus 
remain indefinitely, thus approaching still nearer 
the character of the enhydros in question. In this 
simple fashion I believe these curious and pretty 
stones have originated in the old lavas.’ 

TO AN OLD FRIEND. 

TaBUB are men that time but mellows as it ever 
onward goes, 

There are hearts that carry fragrance as the fragrance of 
the rose ; 

There are greetings that are warmer for the snowy, 
frosted head, 

There are mem’ries we shall treasure e’en till memory 
have fled. 

There are faces time has furrowed where are joy and 
sorrow blent. 

There are feel that ne'er grow’ weary when on deeds of 
kindness bent ; 

There are souls that hid defiance to each worldly selfish 
creed, 

There are men we love to honour for each thought and 
word and deed. 

There are those who are as sunbeams as they go their/ 
daily round, , 

They are worthy of remembranoe, for but seldom are 
they found, 

So I/write this humble tribute — though it needs a 
worthier pen— 

Tu a prince of Nature’s moulding, one who/ loves Ms 
,, fellow-men. ' ; 

■ Samdei. Wyatt. 
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SOME PHASES OF BEEAZFAST. 


HILE quite a literature tas gathered 
round the subject of dinners and 
diners, the first niaal of the day has 
found few chroniolers. And indeed, 
though other nations dine, the dinner 
in its various aspects—sooial, political, 
literary — is pre-eminently a British institution, of 
more importance, according to Emerson, than even 
trial by jury 1 It is to us what the defjeuner is 
to the Erenob. At that hour, the day’s work done, 
amid genial surroundings, tongues are naturally 
loosened ; we are seen at our best, and a seasoning 
of wit gives an additional zest to the repast. But 
to be brilliant at breakfast is considered an insult 
to the digestion by some and a nuisance by more. 

In certain circles in the country the meal would 
appear .to be eaten in an almost savage silence 
previous to the day’s sport or pleasure. In town or 
suburb it is something to be finished with as quickly 
(IS po.ssible— hardly ever to be lingered over as in 
less hurrying times. Yet in the first half of 
last century the ‘breakfast-party’ was much ap- 
preciated by the men of those more leisurely days. 
On these occasions conversation api^ears to have 
ranged over the most varied topics ; nor was the day 
too young for music and song. The poet Eogens, 
indeed, preferred music in the morning. 

In early times we hear little of breakfast, for 
the principal meal of the day was taken before 
noon. An early mention of the word is formd in a 
household account-book for the year 1463, where 
the sum of elevenpence is entered under the head- 
ing, ‘ Expenses for Breakfast,’ The meal was gene- 
rally light, often consisting of a draught of ale 
only. When Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
visiting England during the reigar of Charles II., 
he meaitioais a breakfast at which his hosts in 
Oxfordshire ‘ passed some time at table drink- 
ing repeatedly in several sorts of Italian wines 
[presumably broached in' his honour], according 
to the custom of the ooimbry, to the health and , 
haiapiaiess of the ladies.’ Veamer in , his book 
on the means of fittainiaag a long life gives us a 
recipe for a light, noiarishiaag, aard comfortable hreak- 
No. ,86i.-AoA VIL ^ , [Ali Mgkis 


fast-— to wit, ‘a coujde of poached eggs seasoned with 
a little salt and a few coraies of pepper, also with a 
drop or two of vinegar if the stonaach he weak, and 
supped oft’ wtirane, eating therewith a little bread- 
and-butter, and drinking after a good draught 
of pure claret wine.’ In another place he advises 
persons of a ‘phlegmatic temperature’ to take no 
breakfast. Anotlier doctor of the reign of Eliza- 
beth tells us that where the air is pure, cleai’, and 
wholesome it is best to fast till dinner. 

At the close of the reign of James I. the break- 
fast, wliich was taken at ten, seems to have con- 
sisted only of drinking. Harrison, the editor of 
Holinshed’s Ghronicle, informs us that the odd 
repasts— breakfasts in the forenoon, beverages or 
nuntions after dinner, and theretorear suppers 
generally when it was time to go to bed — 
‘ thanked be God are very well left, and each oiie 
in manner (except here and there some young 
hungry stomach that cannot fast till dinner-time) 
contented himself with dinner or supper,’ 

However, a truly baronial breakfast— wdiich 
would not disgrace a modern American board-— 
was partaken of by the Earl of Northumberland 
and his family in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. This meal, served at the early hour of 
7 A.M., consisted of a loaf of bread in a trencher, 
two manchets, one quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, half a chine of nmtton, or else a chine of 
beef boiled ; while for the nursery, imstead of milk, 
we hear of a quart of beer and three mutton, 
bones boiled. In the season of Lent or oh fast- 
days, .salt fish— -namely, baoonn’d herring, a dish of 
sprats, and so forth— took the place of meat. Pepj'S, 
however, though not averse to the pleasures of the 
table, took his draught of half a pint of Khenish 
wine or a dram of strong waters in place of a 
morning meal. sj 

In one of Vanbrugh’s comedies, called A Journey 

to London, the provincial squire says, ‘I come 
here to , breakfast with my lady there before I 
■lyent down to the house, expecting to find my 
fa,raily set round a civil table with her, tipon 
Some plum-cake, hot rolls, and a enp of strong beer.’ 
Bes&~oed.] OcT. 29, 1904. 
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‘They are up already and call for eggs and butter,’ 
says the chamberlain of the inn at Rochester in 
the First Part of Henry IV. Cotton in the Gompleat 
Anyler tells us that his diet is always ‘one glass 
[of ale] as soon as I am dressed, and no more till 
dinner and Viator in the same work remarks, ‘ I 
will light a pipe, for that is coininonly my breakfast 
too.’ 

On the other hand, Sir John Linger, in Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, protests his inability to eat much 
at tlie three o’clock dinner of Lady Smart, as he had 
taken his share of a beefsteak and two mugs of 
ale with his chapman, besides a tankard of March 
beer as soon as he got out of bed. Tea and bread- 
and-butter formed the delicacies of Lady Smart’s 
breakfast-table. 

Gradually the meal became of more import- 
ance, tea and coffee took the place of ale 
and wine, and Swift complains of the luxnrious 
habits of hi.s day : ‘ The world must he encom- 
passed before a washerwoman can sit down to 
breakfast,’ The breakfa.st-party became fashion- 
able in tlm early deoade.s of last century, 
Samuel Rogers being one of the principal hosts. 
Round his table gathered all the wits and celebri- 
ties of the day. At hia house in St Jame.s ’3 Place 
Byron and Moore first came together ‘over a mess 
of potatoes and vinegar.’ It was in his dining-room 
that Erskine told the story of his first brief and 
Gratbin, tliat of his last duel, while tlie Iron Duke 
described Waterloo as a ‘battle of giants.’ Rogers 
asked people, it was currently reported, by way 
pf probation for dinner; but his breakfast-parties 
were more social than his dinners, which, compara- 
tively speaking, were affairs of necessity or form. 
His invitation-notes -were models of penmanship 
and oonoisenesa. ‘ Will you breakfast wdth mo to- 
morrow I— S. R.,’ was the pithy invitation to a cele- 
brated wit, ‘ Won’t 1 1 ’ was the congenial response. 
Ho was fond of quoting Rousseatr’s profession of 
m (joM fin pour les ddjeuners— the time of the day 
when we are eprietest and talk most at our ease. 

■ Greville in his Memoirs notes one of these break- 
fasts in 1831 ; ‘ Sydney Smith, LuttreU, John 
Russell, and Moore excessively agreeable. I never 
heard anything more entertaining than Sydney 
Smith— -such bursts of merriment and so dra- 
matic. Breakfasts are the meals for poets. I met 
Wordsworth and Southey at breakfast. Rogers’ 
are: always agreeable.’ On another occasion he 
breakfasted ■ with Taylor, Hm author of Philip van , 
: Artevelde, and met Southey as well as ‘ young MiU,, 
a political: economist, who seemed always working I 
-in hiamind propositions or a syllogism.’ Southey | 
and . Taylor, however, kept the table alive with 
their anecdotes. 1 ; On a: suhsequeut date, breakfasts :| 
ing with the same host, he found Wordsworth yery 
merry ; and cheerful, courteous and talkative^: . and; | 
- the guests had the privilege of hearing the jioet . 
hold forth on ‘ poetry, pairLting, politics, and -ineta- 
physies.’ -Macaulay, too, writing in. 1831, tells us 
:of a breakfast at Rogers’s - ‘ There was nobody there 


hut Moore. We were all on the most friendly and 
familiar terms pos.sible. Wliat a deliglitful pjioture 
it is ! It looks out on the Green Park just at tiie 
most pleasant part.’ And writing to his si-ster in 
the .same year, he describes tiie early meal at 
Holland House : ‘ The day was fine, and I arrived 
at twenty minutes after ten. Oiir party consisted 
of iny Lord and Lady, myself, Lord Russell, and 
Luttreil, a famous wit, the most popular, I think, 
of all the professed wits. We breakfasted on very 
good coffee, very good tea, and very good eggs, 
butter left in the midst of ice, and hot rolls.’ 

Moore ■would appear to have been somewhat jealous 
of his repiitfitiou as a singer, for on one occasion 
wdion a guest sang one of Moore’s songs in Moore’.s 
presence, to the evident discomposure of the poet, 
Rogers remarked that he had seen the bravest men 
of his time — Nelson, Wellington, and Ney; ‘but 
onr friend is the bravest of them all.’ And Sydney 
Smith, fearful of seeming lukewarm, in a letter to 
the Iri.sh jwet swears, ‘by the breakfasts of Rogers 
and Luttrell’s love of side-dishes,’ that he -would 
rather hear Moore sing than any person he had 
ever heard in his life, male or female. Though a 
confirmed Londoner, it -was in Edinburgh, curiously 
enough, that Rogers passed what he deemed perhaps 
the juost memorable day of his life ; a certain 
Sunday, wdien, ‘ after breakfasting with Robertson, 
I heard him preach in the forenoon and Blair in, 
the afternoon ; then took coffee - with the Piozzis 
and supped with Adam Smith.’ The .first time 
Rogers met the great economist ‘he -ivas at break- 
fast, eating strawberries, and ho descanted on the 
superior flavour of those growm in Scotland.’ From 
the same poet’s Table Talk we gather— --what indeed 
is pretty ivell known-— that Coleridge ivas a famous 
talker. ‘One morning,’ he tells us, ‘-when Hook- 
ham Frere also breakfasted with mo, Coleridge 
talked for three hours without intermission about 
poetry, and so admirably that I wish every W'ord 
he uttered had been -written dmvn. 

In illustration of this appetite for conversation, 
one may quote Lord Campbell, who tells us of a 
certain breakfast with Macaulay in his chambers 
in the Albany, at which Sheil and other wits -were 
present. ‘ Luckily,’ he continues, ‘ Hallam was not 
there, so that Macaulay had the talk almost 
exclusively to himself, and we had no rivalry for 
a display of reading and erudition.’ And in sooth 
the historian during the two hours’ talk piroved, 
himself, as usual, a Niagara of information on 
all subjects, ‘ranging from the Greek and Latin- 
Fathers to the last number of Punch and the 
TOnes.’ Truly there were giants in the land in 
tJiose, days 1 

, Sir Walter Scott, staying in Pall Mall in 1826, notes 
one day: ‘Sam Rogers and Moore breakfasted here, 
and we were very merry fello-ws ; ’ and on another 
occasion Scott mentions a breakfast at Rogers’s, when 
his danghters as well as Lockhart were present, and 
the author of T/w P&asMm :o/ Memory ‘ was ex- 
ceedingly entertaining in his dry, quiet, sarcastic 
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manner.’ A.s a rule these parties seem to have 
been composed of male guests only. Greville gives 
an amusing account of a breakfast at rvliich he met 
Ranke and Macaulay, both of -whoni attempted to 
converse through tlie medium of very indifferent 
French. ‘ This babel of a brealcfast,’ he continues, 
‘at which it was impossible for seven people to 
converse in any common language, .soon came to an 
end, and Ranke was evidently glad to go off to the 
State Paper Office. After he was gone Macaulay led 
forth, and was, as usual, very well worth listening 
to.’ 

Bishop Samuel Wilherforce was fond of this 
meal, and furnishes some account of a literary break- 
fast given for hi.s brother Robert, at which promi- 
nent historians seem to have formed a majority 
of the company, which included Hallam and 
Mahon, Milman and Macaulay, besides ‘Bancroft 
the American Minister.’ Another of the Bishop’s 
breakfa.sts, at which many of the most famous men 
of the day were present, was de.soribed by a noble 
guest as ‘ extremely agreeable, and would liave been 
still more so but there was a tendency to talk very 
loud and all at onee.’ 

Some foil was no doubt necessary to all this 
brilliance, and certain gue.sts were cho.3eu to 
play the part of appreciative audience. Thus 
Dean Stanley, describing a breakfast at Rogers’s 
in 1841, when the great feature of the meal 
was the lively and protracted dialogue of the two 
poets Wordsworth and Rogers, winds up the list 
of celebrities present with the word.?, ‘and three 
mutes,’ 

On the other hand, Sydney Smith, dining in 


company with three or four illustrious poets 
and Washington Irving, unkindly declared that lie 
and Irving, if the only pro.se writers, were not the 
only prosors in the company ! 

Breakfast-parties were sometimes given at clulrs. 
At Grillons, for instance, in Albemarle Street, the 
members breakfasted together on certain fi.xed days 
as well as dined. Bishop Wilherforce enters in his 
diary for May 3, 1856 ; ‘ Up before six and at new 
.sermon— got on well. To breakfast at Grillons, a 
largo party full of .spirits;’ and as late as 1873 he 
tells ns of a breakfast at the same place, when 
there was a great attendance. 

By this date, however, the palmy day.s of break- 
fasting were over, and luncheon, enlivened by the 
presence of ladie-s, usurped its place as a social 
meal. In the home-life breakfast was n, cheerfrrl 
meal, and is well de.scribed by Leigh limit : the 
‘delightful mixture of the lively and the snug 
in coming down into one’s hreakfast-room of a 
cold morning, and seeing everything 2 >repai'ed for 
us, a blazing grate, a clean tablecloth and tea- 
things, the newly washed faces and combed heads 
of a set of good-humoured urchins, and the sole 
empty chair at its accustomed corner ready for 
occupmtion.’ This domestic phase of the meal is 
little altered by the hand of time, though the 
sentiment of its description may seem a little 
faded. But the breakfast-party at the present 
day survives only in university circles ; and even 
at weddings has not the reception usurped its 
Ijlace, with its accompaniment of light refresh- 
ments instead of the elaborate toasts and often in- 
convenient speeches of some years ago 3 


THE DEAD HAND. 

CHAPTEtt VI. 


was an autumnal day of singular 
softness and beauty when the friends 
and trustees of Diana Vavasour 
assembled after luncheon in the 
library at Fox Hills to hear the 
deferred codicil of her grand- 
mother’s will. There was the pleasant combina- 
tion of a fire burning on the hearth with windows 
standing open to the lawns and llower-heds, afford- 
ing vistas of distant shruhharie.s and park trees 
glorified with the gold and crimson of a favour- 
able season. The luncheon had been prolonged 
and of lavish hospitality, and the gue,3ts were 
in the highest spirits, awaiting the final formali- 
ties attendant on Diana’s full entrance into her 
kingdom. ' / , 

Tliere were only three amongst the party who 
wore conscious of deep though concealed anxiety : 
the young hostess herself, wlio had taken alarm at 
her lawyer’s mysterious hints and the still more 
mysterious action of her lover, and the lover and 
■the laivyer themselves. ' ' : 


Godfrey Olive had arrived early, and did not 
hesitate to tell her that the last jjioifth’s arbitrary 
probation had tried his endurance to the uttermost, 
aud that the bond he had given to her laivyer had 
been strained almost to breaking-point. It was 
evident to Diana that the interval had not cooled 
his ardour. It is true that at the moment of meet- 
ing he had seemed chary of protest and demonstra- 
tion ; but the light in his eye.s as they fell upon her, 
and the nervohs grasp of his hand, thrilled her with 
a glad conviction of the strength held in reserve and 
comforted hennisgiyings ; her fear having been that 
. gome scruple had divided them. 

So satisfied was she that she did not even ^iress 
him for a fuller explanation, knowing that a few 
hours would leave no secrets to discover. 

Diana had suggested that after the ceremonial of 
the day, which she felt assured would enlarge and 
confirm her independence, their engagement .should 
he aiiAomieed to Sir Marmadulce Spencer aud one 
or two others of her most intimate friend .s; and God-; 
frey had ajiswered,, with a deeper significance than 
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she had understood, that such a moment would be 
the .supreme triumph of his life. 

He liad no .scruple later in making evident to 
Diana that liis love for her was the dominant factor 
ot his life, including and eclipsing all other interests 
ill order that at least no doubt of his devotion should 
influence her decision. But it is not to be supposed 
that lie had no misgivings nor compunction, despite 
the po.sitioa he had taken with Mr Thornton; and 
the doubt pre.ssed hard whether it would he either 
honourable, j ust, or manly to accept the surrender 
should it be oliered. 

It was one thing to nurse an exalted ideal in the 
dreary monotony of Ids daily life, and quite another 
to put it to the test of Diana’s contraiy experience. 
Never had her inheritance looked more desirable or 
her delight in it more justifiable than on this golden 
October morning, and she had unconsciously irrung 
his soul by leading him over lier deme.sne and exult- 
ing in what she posse.sscd — in order to bestow. 

But now the crucial hour was arrived, and Mr 
Thornton, in the midst of a smiling, mildly ex- 
pectant audience, broke tlie seals of the envelope 
he had drawn forth from a locked leather receptacle, 
and read aloud in a clear, hard voice the codicil 
of the late Mrs Lorimor’s will ; 

‘ iToni that date forward — October 7, 1888, being 
the tw'euty-flfth birthday of Diana Vavasour— -all 
the emoluments and profits of the estates known 
as Fox Hills, with the inclusive treasures of the 
dwellmg-houae, ivere bequeathed and devised to the 
said Diana Vavasour, her beloved granddaughter, 
to be enjoyed according to her good pleasure in 
life, and to be disposed of at her death at her own 
discretion, under the one condition that .she should 
remain unmarried. But in the event of her marry- 
ing, the said property was to be w'holly and entirely 
transferred to the then Ghancellor of the Exchequer, 
to he applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt.’ 

The te.statrix added that she made this stipula- 
tion under a solemn sense of responsibility and 
dutj'. 

The effect of this revelation vras profound, pro- 
ducing in the audience a sense of bewilderment, 
almost of stujjefaotion. VTieii this had passed a 
suppressed murmur of dissotiting and protesting 
voices arose. In vio^v■ of the beautiful and vigorous 
girl before them, the unanimous feeling was that 
here was a cruel illustration of the tyranny of the 
dead hand. 

Naturally all eyes wmre turned in her direction ; 
but Diana , sat without any outward show of emotion 
except that her face had growm white and set. 

Godfrey, who had taken up a position during the 
reading of the codicil where he could see Diana wdth- 
out being himself .seen, Avas baffled by her expression. 
All that it told to him or others Avas that, the shock 
had been severe. 

Sir Marmadiike Spencer, the old friend of the 
(leceaged.lady and the co-trustee under her Avill, Avas 
the first to retrieve the situation., .He Avent up to 


Diana and took friendly hold of her reluctant 
hands. 

‘The one consolation, my dear young lady,’ he 
said, trying to be jocular, ‘ is that there is not a 
man among-st us Avortliy of the chatelaine of Fox 
Hills.’ 

Diana rallied enough to re.spond with a smile, but 
appropriate Avords failed her ; she felt as though 
her heart were grown cold and her tongue tied. 

Others, too, came forAvard and said their say 
according to their respectiv'e lights ; but as it vfiia 
obA’ioua to all that their hostass needed to be alone,, 
and as also free discussion amongst themselves Avas 
of pressing necessity, the guests one by one took 
their leave. 

There Avere two exceptions. The old lawyer and 
Dr Godfrey Clive remained. 

Of these three, each Avas acutely sensible of the 
pre.sence of the others ; but Godfrey made the first 
moA’ement. He came forward and stood by the 
side of Diana’s chair, ignoring a sign of prohibition 
on Thornton’s part, who Avas Avatohing events with 
acute apprehension. 

‘ Dear ’ be began tentatively, and the poignant 

accent of his voice pierced her through AVith anguish ; 
she shrank back from the touch he Avould haA'e laid 
upon her arm, and cried in a sharp, cutting tone : 

‘Wait, Avait! I am not ready.’ 

Then the laAvyer interposed, and sitting down be- 
side her, began to relate in moving detail the story of 
Mrs Lorimer’.s unhappy married life, and of the life,, 
scarcely less unhappy, of Diana’s own mother. He 
explained Avith great tenderness that tlie hard con- 
ditions of the codicil were nothing but the outcome 
of her grandmother’s loving anxiety, and that the 
hope Avhich Imd cheered her deathbed Avas that 
Diana aams saved from possible disappointment, and 
Avould be able to find full .satisfaction, Avithout risk, 
in the duties and privileges of her splendid position. 

Diana seemed to revive as Thornton spoke ; her 
colour returned, and she dreAV her breath in deep 
sighs of relief. 

Godfrey had stepped outside, and AA^alked to and 
fro beneath the open AvindoAVs Avhile the laAvyer 
talked. 

Diana’s manner baffled him ; but his oAvn re.soIu- 
tion AAnis taken, and he Avas striving to bring all the 
insiArgeut passions of the natural man into subjec- 
tion to his conscience and Avill. 

Presently he heard his name called by her. Mr 
Thornton had fulfilled his function, and was pre- 
paring to take his learm. 

As he Avent out he looked significantly at . the : 
doctor and whispered, ‘ B.emembe.r ! ’ 
f Diana waited till his footsteps had died aAvay in 
the distance; then she motioned Godfrey to come 
nearer. He AA'ent forAvard and knelt on the cushion 
at her , feet ; the beautiful pale face aboA'e liiM 
showed like some fine cameo against the backgronml 
of her high carved chair, and the eyes that iiiet his 
Avere full of an unutterable Avoe. 

, He dropped his oato, unable to : endure the smart ; 
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then suddenly she leaned towards him and suffered 
him to hold her in his close embrace. 

‘ We were so happy/ she murmured with her lips 
against his cheek, ‘ so happy— an hour ago ! Will 
you let me go, Godfrey 1 ’ 

He had a suffocating sense of being bound and 
gagged, not by the pledge exacted from him in 
his interview with Thornton, but by the relentless 
demands of honour. Never had Diana, still clinging 
to him with an abandonment born of despair, ap- 
peared so womanly and endearing. Every nerve of 
his body thrilled beneath her touch. 

He disengaged himself and put her back tenderly 
against the cushions of her chair. 

‘Let us face the situation,’ he said, ‘and decide 
what is right to be done.’ 

Diana quickened with a woman’s pique. ‘ What 
is right to be done ! ’ she repeated. ‘ That is the 
question that appeals to yon as it always did ; not 
what my heart cries out for, and yours too, unless 
you have deceived me, Godfrey.’ 

‘ In a sense I have deceived you,’ was his answer ; 
‘for I have never dared to let you know tlve mastery 
that your dear love had gained over me. I feel 
honour-hound to tell you that I knew of this before, 
and had meant to suffer you— supposing that your 
generosity reached so higli — to give up all for 
me ’ He stopped. 

‘ And now 1 ’ she asked, under her breath. 

‘Wiser and juster thoughts prevail’ * 

She interrupted him. 

‘That means you arc going to oast me off? I 
may refuse to be oast off. Only this deters me ; 
I should come to you as a beggar maid.’ 

‘ Would to God you could so come, Diana, under 
any other condition than that you beggared yourself 
for my poor sake ! I am not worth — no man wotild 
be worth— the sacrifice ; but even this is not the 
barrier that parte u.s.’ 

‘ You mean that my dead grandmother holds me 
in bonds 2 ’ 

‘I mean that she has laid a burden upon your 
shoidders that you cannot shake off because you 
ought to bear the load. I mean, dear, that you 


must accept the claims .md duties of your great 
inheritance, and heal your heart by finding out the 
noblest uses for it. Passion blinded me at first ; 
but now I see clearly.’ 

He rose as he spoke and turned away from her 
reproachful gaze. 

‘And this is your last word? You mean that 
you will shut yourself out of my life ? ’ 

He hesitated, knowing how hard the alternative 
would be; but there wa.s the note of pain in her 
voice, and he yielded his will to hers. 

‘ No,’ he said, ‘ I am your friend at command for 
ever;’ and then he added in a lower voice as lier 
sweet eyes met his, ‘ and I shall be your lover until 
death.’ 

‘No, no,’ she cried, ‘not that! I shall never 
marry ; hut you— you are free as air.’ 

He smiled. ‘ I accept my freedom to be used at 
my own discretion, Diana. Just now, for a little 
while, we will not meet.’ 

They had drawn together for their leave-taking, 
when Diana said, with some return to her natural 
vivacity, and with her hands clasping his, ‘ I am 
not sure but that I have played the hypocrite. You 
have renounced mo, Godfrey ; but had it been 
otherwise — I doubt myself.’ 

‘ Dear,’ he answered, ‘ the situation did not admit 
of a doubt. Your duty was as plain as mine. I 
take away with me the memory of the noblest love 
that ever a woman gave to a man who was lifted by 
it beyond his own deserving. There uxis nothing 
else that we could do.’ 

‘Oh,’ .she said as he bent over her and kissed 
her with the concentrated feeling of a lifelong 
separation, ‘you found out the best that was in me. 
It was a dream, a golden dream ; it is hard to be. 
so roughly awoke.’ 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘it was a dream, a golden 
dream ; and the memory of it shall serve to 
strengthen us through all the years to come. But, 
after all, my dear one, men and women do their 
work bettor for being awake. With God’s help, .so 
will you and L’ 

THE END. 


A BRETON GENTLEMAN OF FORMER DAYS. 


|PON the rocky heights which rise 
above the town of St Malo there is 
a grave fashioned some years before 
his death by the desire of Chateau- 
briand for his last resting-place. 

He had been born within the sound 
of those waves, and there he wi.shBd to lie when life 
was over. Certainly, his had been a very varied 
■existence— viewed politically, perhaps a failure, 
for his dream of • reconciling the traditions of the 
monarchy with the interests and rights of the people 
was never , realised ; hut as a literary genius the 
name of Ohateauhriaiid will live for ever. 


Ho was born in 1768, on the 4tli of September, and 
was immediately given over to the care of a nurse 
who dwelt in the neighbouring village. Seeing how 
fraiT the infant was, she — as a devout Catholic — 
carried him to an altar called the Altar of Our Lady 
of Nazareth, and there vowed that should she 
succeed in rearing him he should wear the Virgin’s 
colours of blue and white until he was seven years 
old. The child lived and thrived, and in due course 
was removed from the care of , his peasant nurse and 
: taken home. It was a sombre, silent household, and 
the little boy was not happy there. The Chateau- 
briand family then consisted of the father, whose 
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one interest and desire was to restore the somewhat 
decayed glory of his name ; the mother, who passed 
her days in dreamy, inactive melancholy ; and an 
elder son and four daughters. 

As he grew, the little Chateanhriaiid learned that 
he was to enter the navy, and as soon as he wa.3 old 
enough he was sent off to the College of Dol. Erom 
Dol he passed in due course to Rennas, and after- 
wards to Brest. There he grew weary of hi.s studies 
and disgusted with his futnre prospects, so he went 
home to the old manor of Oambourg, which by that 
time his father had succeeded in regaining from alien 
hands. 

In the Me'moires il'oiitre Tomhe Chateaubriand 
describes his youth ; its isolation, its caprices, its 
aspirations, and its hitter disappointments. It tells 
of his rambles alone in the silence of the woods, of 
his dreanis concerning what he might do and might 
he ; then the awakening to reality in the evening at 
home — a homo which seemed gloomy as a sepulchre. 
The life was nnwliole,Soine for any youth. In his 
case it erigendei’ed fits of melancholy, in one of 
which the lad attempted suicide — fortunately un- 
suBce.ssfully. His fatherts mind was now set upon 
this son entering the priesthood, hut all persuasion, 
all insistence, was usele.ss ; so a suh-lieutenancy was 
obtained after some little delay, and Chateaubriand 
was de.spatched to Cambrai. On his way he saw 
the city of Paris for the first time-^and ndio of us 
can forget first impressions of that wonderful city ? 
The death of his father caused the young soldier to 
withdraw from his regiment and return to his native 
Brittany. Between tho year 1787 and 1788 he un- 
fortunately became entangled in some of the unhappy 
q^uavrels of that period between the nobles and the 
bourgeois, and this led to his departure for Paris, 
where he witnessed the taking of the Bastille and 
the terrible events of the 6th October. Malesherhes 
— with whoih he was on terms of intimacy' — per- 
suaded him that he would do vyell to keep out of 
France for a while; so Chateaubriand started for 
America, very poorly provided with money, yet that 
little was all he could get together. He visited 
Baltimore and Philadeljfiiia, and dined with Wash- 
ington ; then started for New York and Boston. 

In crossing the Atlantic, Clmteauhriand had formed 
some rather, indefinite project of trying to discover 
the north-west passage ; but this he renounced when 
he found it would necessitate learning the languages 
of the different tribes of Bed Indians, and also 
familiarising himself with all the labits and customs 
of the backwoodsmen. So he changed his plans, and 
when the news of the arrest of Louis XIV. reached 
him, wMe he was at Niagara, he lost no time in 
setting.saiLfor France. He had experienced all the 
horror of .shipwreck before he joined his mother at 
St Halo. 

; .The next notable event in the changeful life of 
. Chateaubriand was his marriage \rith Mademoiselle : 
de Savigny, and the effort of one of her .uncles to. 
obtain a' diaaolutvott of that union on the. ground of 
the ludy’s: being a minor. The prosecution, of the 


newly-made hu.sbaiid for violation of the law 
followed ; but the tribunal refused to annul the 
marriage. This influenced Chateaubriand’s resolve 
to leave France again, and to join the army of the 
royalist princes at Treves. It was an army composed 
of gentlemen of all ages and from every province, 
commanded h}'' the Prince de Condo. We read that 
Chateaubriand went through the entire cam23aign 
W’ith a mnsket the hammer of which could not he 
pulled down by the trigger or in any other way. 
The siege of Thionville Was a failure. The royalists 
succeeded in entering Verdun, hut soon had to leave 
it in hot haste, for a jianio took jiossession of many, 
and others fell victims to disease. ?. 

. Chateaubriand’s project was to get to Jensey and 
there join the army of Emigres from Brittany ; but 
to manage this he must cross from 0.stend, and how 
was ho to make his way there? Wounded in one 
of his thighs, weakened by fever, and with only 
eighteen francs in his pocket, he began walking that 
journey of full two hundred leagues. Sometimes he 
got a lift in a peasant’s cart, and now and then he 
slept in a barn by the roadway ; but when he got to 
Famizonl he was so ill that he lay down in a ditch 
— to die, as he thought. Fortunately the driver of 
one of tho Prince de Ligne’s wagons found him in 
this condition, and took him on as far as Namur. 
There, at the gate of the city, the soldier on guard 
gave him a sip of brandy and a morsel of bread ; but 
only by su 2 )porting himself against the walls of 
houses could the luckless Chateaubriand advance a 
step. .Again a wagoner pitied him and carried him 
on to Brussels; but in that city not an innkeeper 
would give biin a lodging lest he should infect the 
place with disease. 

By a fortunate accident, his brother the Comte de 
Chateaubriand came across him, and at once obtained 
a room for him and sent him a ifliysician. But that 
indomitable spirit of his drove him on again, and 
so at last he reached the coast and embarked on a 
boat going from Ostend to some port in Germany. 
On arriving there he wa.s tliought to he dying, and 
the caistaiu had him dejjosited on the quay, with 
his hack against the wall and his face turned to the 
sea. However, next morning he started once more,, 
and this time succeeded in reaching Jersey, where 
he had an uncle who could take him in. 

But a ruined family, living in exile, cannot give 
long hospitality ; so after a short stay Ohateauhriand 
started for London, the jiossessor of thirty loiiis- 
which his relatives in Brittany had raised among’ 
them. At that time a colony of French emigrants, 
had taken refuge in England, subsisting upon the. 
little they could earn one way or other. Pelletier,, 
himself engtXged as an editor, obtained for Chateau- 
briaud some employment in translating. . But he 
and his friend Hingart, who lived together, often 
suffered from actual hunger, though they practised 
a rigid economy. Once for five entire days this^ 
Breton gentleman existed iqjon one penny loaf and 
some eau sttoree, and often lie felt an almost madden- 
ing desire for the food he saw in the shops but could. 
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not purcliaae. He itsed in after-years to tell of a 
winter night when, for two hours, he could not tear 
himself away from the sight of the hams, dried fruits, 
and other eatables on sale m a certain warehouse. 
He felt as though he could have consumed even the 
baskets and boxes. On the fifth of those terrible and 
never-to-be-forgotten days, when he returned to his 
lodging, Chateauhriand found that Hiugart— -deliri- 
ous from starvation — had tried to stab himself with 
a penknife. This decided him to accept, for his 
friend’s sake, the alms which the British Government 
bestowed on refugees, and which he had hitherto 
refused. Then the relatives of Hingart, hearing 
what had happened, managed to spare eight pounds 
from their small means ; and this, being sent from 
Brittany, seemed almost like a mine of gold to both 
men after such suffering. To Chateauhriand it 
g.ave courage to work at his Essai Historique, already 
commenced in that small, dreary attic with window 
looking on a graveyard. 

At last came the downfall of the Jacobins ! One 
of the first to return to Ms native land was Chateau- 
briand. The publication of his Atala followed very 
soon, and resulted in an immediate success. The 
G^nie d'U Ohnsticmisme, which appeared one year 
later, placed him in the, foremost rank of authors 
at that time, and led Bonaparte (then First Consul) 
to appoint Chateauhriand secretary to the embassy 
at Eome. Later he was named as French Minister 
at Valais, and was busily preparing to go to his post 
when he heard of the murder of the Due d’Enghien, 
and instantly sent in his resignation. Returning to 
private life, he was able to indulge his taste for litera- 
ture and for travel ; so he took that journey to the 
East of which we read in the ItMraire de Paris d 


Jdnisalem. Ou hi.s return he became pu'oprietor of 
a journal called the Mmure; hut it was suppres-sed 
on account of an article containing some political 
allusions. 

Chateauhriajid’s eirouinstancos now porinitted him 
to xrarchase a yiroxierty in the Yallee nu.v Lonp.s, and 
there he retired to work at Les Martyrs, which was 
published in 1809, Init created no enthusiasm. About 
that time a vacancy in the French Academy resulted 
in the election of Chateaubriand ; but the discourse 
he delivered contained some allusion.s which dis- 
pleased Napoleon, and it was not allowed to be 
publLshcd. 

Being obliged to fly during the Hundred Day.s, 
ho followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and was made 
Minister of the Interior ad interim; hut then came 
the second restoration, and Chateaubriand was 
appointed ambassador, first to Vienna and then to 
Loudon. It was not until the Revolution of July 
that he resigned all his aiopointments and his seat 
in the Chamber of Peers, never again appearing in 
public. After that date his sole labour was the 
superintendence of a complete edition of all his 
works, which yielded him the sum of five hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. 

In the year 1847 the friend.s of Chateauhriand 
saw that he was fast failing ; but he lived to .see 
the government of his country once more in the 
hands of the Republican party, and did not expire 
until the 4tli of July 1848, in the house he always 
occupied when he was in Paris, situated in the Bue 
dv, Bac. So, to the grave on the heights above St 
Malo. But truly of liiin and other great men it 
may be said, ‘ To live in hearts we leave behind is 
not to die.’ 


THE OHAHHED TEXJNB:. 

By S. Baeing-Gould. 


DO not believe that there exists a 
scene more distracting, and at the 
same time more farcical, than the 
inspection of the pa.s.sen gens’ luggage 
at Charing Cross on the arrival of 
the 5.15 mail in the evening of every 
day save Sunday. That train has brought travellers 
from Brindisi by express through Paris, also those 
who eome from Germany by Cologne and Brussels, 
and from the Riviera, and the swarm that pours 
from Paris itself, as well as a contingent from other 
jilaoes on the Continent. 

On the arrival of the train a barrier is; erected — 
over which a policeman keeps guard— between a 
dense mass of passengers imimtient to get at their 
personal belongings and the counters arranged like 
an ancient Roman dining- table, on which a swarm 
of porters plant the portmanteaus, trunks, boxes, 
and baskets that contain the ^ impedimenta of the, 
,travellers. 

When: the , policeman thinks fit lie removes the- 


barrier, and the passengers boil about the counters, 
clamouring for their property, rattling their keys, 
and vowing that they have nothing to declare. 
The Custom-House officers go through the farea 
of examining, in a perfunctory manner, lialLa- 
dozeu of the trunks, and then these are shouldered 
or run away on trucks by the porters in expecta- 
tion of shilling tgis. , 

The confusion is heightened by the fact that 
some of the passengers have halted on their way 
: at Brussels, or Amiens, or Lisle, or Boulogne, and 
their luggage has come on before them, and is 
heaped up^ in the Custom-House— a .sort of cabin 
, in two; comx>artments on the unoccupied side of the 
three-sided counter. 

' T was, oh a certain occasion, in this situation. I 
had registered my portmanteau or trunk — it was 
a cross between them — ^at Cologne, and had tarried 
'fpr a couple of days, en route, at Brussels. When 
, I arrived, at Charing Gross I secured a young and 
active ' porter with a retaining-fee of a shilling. 
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anti said to him, ‘ Look here, niy man, I have to 
catch a train at Waterloo. We are late, a,s usual, 
hy lialf-an-hour. Unle.s.s I get out my trunk at 
once and on to a cab I shall miss my train. It 
is in the Custora-Honse, ns I sent it on from 
Cologne.’ 

‘ All right, sir ; you follow med 

He led the way within the space round which the 
pas.senger3 were dancing and jostling one another, 
and were clamouring and holding out their keys, 
and together we entered the cabin de.signated 
‘ Custom-House.’ It was choked up with luggage. 

‘Which is it, sir?’ he asked ; and he began to 
tumble the boxes and portmanteaus about uncere- 
nioniouslj'. 

‘There you are,’ I said when I recognised mine, 
as I believed. ‘Out with it, and on to a o<ab like 
a streak of lightning.’ 

‘Anything to declare?’ asked a Custom-House 
officer. 

‘Nothing. ITiave a bea.stlf two ounoe.s of foreign 
tobacco in iny pocket, to whioli you are welcome. 
Hang me if I .smoke another pipeful of the filthy 
stuff ! ’ 

Ha let my luggage pass without trouble, and in 
three minutes I was spinning away to Waterloo. 

I just caught my train. 

in the evening I sat down in ray snug little bo.x 
in the country to such a dinner as I had not 
tasted in foreign hotels ; a leg of Welsh mutton, 
not baked, but roasted before a fire. Mutton! 
They do not know what mutton is in France or 
Clerainny. Mutton 1 Wo , do not know what it is . 
in England if we persist in having it baked, 

And then I had out a bottle of my old' port, I 
never even venture to ask for such a thing; over the 
water. Not even in Oporto do they know what 
good old port is like. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,’ said my Servant, coming to me 
as Iwa.s engaged on my de.ssert, ‘I don’t think, sir, 
that yon have got your portmanteau.’ 

‘Whiat? I brought it with me.’ 

‘ I am very sorry, sir, but I think not. Have you 
the key, sir?’ 

‘Yes, hero it is. It is all right; only knocked 
out of shape. That confounded Calai.S'I)ovor boat 
is death or disfigurement to all luggage.’ 

The man took the key, and I filled my glass 
again. To return, after nine months’ absence, to 
English port, to Scotch whisky, and WoLsh mutton 
is a joy to the Briton. It is really worth while 
travelling, so a, s to be able to revel, later on, in 
the good things to be fonnd in one’.s own land. 

. As a rule I unpack my own portmanteau. A 
valet is all very well for coats and trousers and 
vests , and linen ; but when one returns from 
the Con tin ant there are a score of things 
that had best be handled by one’s own fingers: 
little bits of china, antiques, lace— presents for 
friends: ' 

. However, on this occasion .1 was weary, and 
willing ;to: let :tny: man .take out and arrange the 


contents of my travelling-trunk, though I knew 
that on the morrow I tvould not know where to 
look for what it had contained. 

‘ I beg pardon, sir,’ said my valet, entering again ; 
‘ Imt the portmanteau is not your.?.’ 

‘ Not mine ! ’ I exclaimed, and .started up. ‘ Not 
mine ! ’ I repeated. ‘ Why, good heavens I then 
.some one else must have laid hold of my trunk.’ 

‘ I have opened it, sir — the key fits ; but I am 
quite sure that the contents cannot belong to you.’ 

I ran upstairs to my bedroom and viewed my 
portmanteau. It certainly resembled mine very 
strongly — it was its ttvin-sister ; but it was not 
mine. Mine had bean sealed with leaden balls at 
Cologne to ensure its pa.ssaga unopened through the 
Cu.stom-House on the Belgian frontier. This wa.s 
deficient in tlie.se .seals. Moreover, when opened 
it disclosed contents I should have been ashamed 
to acknowledge ; shabby suits, frayed linen, and a 
score of French novels. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘this is awkward.’ There wa,s, 
indeed, no address on mine. An addre.ss is not 
needed at foreign .stations when you book your 
luggage through. ‘Thi.s is, most assuredly, not 
mine ; and, what is worse, mine — that has fallen 
into other hands— contains things of value. There 
is no address on this trunk, is there ? ’ 

‘ None whatever, sir.’ 

‘By hook or by crook I mmst discover who has 
mine,’ said I. ,‘It contains, not only my dress-, suit, 
but also my diary and twenty pounds in German 
bank-notesy besides things that I bought.’ 

I searched the contents of the trunk, but the only 
clue to the owner that I could find was a letter, 
without envelope, in one of the yellow paper-covered 
novels. It was headed ‘Rushy Park, Swampliam, 
Essex.’ It began, ‘My own dearest Freddy,’ and 
ended with ‘Ever, darling, yours, Mabel Hope- 
Bush.’ 

It had been written ten days before I came upon 
it. I did not read the letter. It was doubtle.ss from 
a wife to lier husband who was from home, and 
such communications are sacred. After turning 
over in my head what to do, I resolved on enclosing 
the letter in a note to Mrs Hope- Rush, stating how 
I had come by it, and reque.sting to be furnished 
with the ,addre.s3 of the gentleman who probably 
bad got my trunk in exchange for his own. 

B.u.shy Park sounded well — too rvell to be con- 
gruous with the shabby clothes; but I suj)posed 
that it was an old park that had been broken up 
into building lots and studded with semi-genteel 
villas. 

Two days later I received a reply that astonished 
me ; 

‘KnsHT Pauk, Swamcham. 
am obliged to you for sending me a 
letter rvritten— not by me— to a most objectionable 
personage ; a personage whom we do not desire to 
know, and with whom we absolutely refuse to hold 
commimication. — I remain, yours truly, 

‘Mart Hopb-Rdsh.’ 


THE CHANGED TEUNK. 
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Here was a pretty predicament into which I had 
stumbled. I had addressed the letter to Mrs M. 
Hope-Bush, and it had fallen into the hands of a 
Mary instead of a Mabel. 

Then it was vastly aggravating, for it left me as 
ignorant as before concerning the name and where- 
abouts of the individual who had my portmanteau. 

I now regretted that I had not written to Mr 
Hope-Rush, instead of to his .wife. Men act on 
reason, and not on impulse. 

I now wrote to Mr Hope-Rush : 

‘ Sir,— I regret that I am compelled to trouble 
you with a letter ; hut I am still without my port- 
manteau and without any information as to w'ho 
“Ereddy” is, who, I believe, has hy misfaike taken 
mine, whilst I have his. As mine contains articles 
of clothing and objects of value, I am naturally 
anxious to recover it. May I ask yon, most kindly, 
to favour me with the address of “ Freddy,” and so 
greatly to oblige yours faithfully, 

‘ Ernest Maltha vers 1 ’ 

To this I received a curt reply ; 

‘ Mr Hope-Rush is quite unable to comply with 
Mr Maltravers’s request to furnish liim with the 
address of Mr Frederick Jone.s, and it is his de.3ire 
to hear nothing on such a very unpleasant subject.’ 

So much was gained — I had learned the surname 
of the man who presumably had my trunk. But 
the gain was not much. Jones is a common enough 
name, Wales teems with Joneses. 

The situation was puzzling i but I fancied I saw 
daylight. It appeared to me probable that there 
was a daughter of the Hope-Rush family called 
Mabel, who had become attached to and engaged 
herself to this Fred Jones ; and the parents strongly 
disapproved of her conduct. That they were justi- 
fied in their disapproval I was convinced ; for in 
my trunk was my diary with my address in it, 
also a letter of credit which had accompanied a 
number of cheques that I had cashed abroad, and 
my address was on the envelope that contained the 
lettre (Vindication. Now, if Mr Fred Jones had been 
a gentleman he would have at once communicated 
with me, and told me that he was in pos.session of 
my luggage. He had done no such thing, and I set 
him down as a ‘ howling cad.’ 

All the more necessary was it for me to get my 
property out of his hands. But how was I to do 
so ? 

Very possibly Mr and Mrs Hope-Rush did not 
know the man’s address, and they were too proud 
and angry to ask their daughter for it, so as to 
oblige me. 

The only way in which I could proovtre it would 
he by application to Miss Mabel herself; but I 
shrank from doing this by letter. I was driven to 
a course which was repugnant to my feelings ; hub 
the obstinacy or tba pride of the parents obliged, 
me to it, arid really I could not sacrifice my tmnk 
with all its contents to humour them. After matxire, 
consideration, I iresolyed on paying a visit to the 


village of Rushford, by Swampham. It was pro- 
bable that I might there gain what I desired with- 
out having recourse to Miss Hope-Rush. If I failed 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents, and 
endeavour to meet her and extort from her the 
address of ‘ Freddy.’ 

Accordingly I took the train to town, and 
thence to the nearest station to Rushy. There I 
hired a trap and drove to the village, and was 
deposited at the little inn, the ‘ Rirsh Arms,’ 

I engaged a bed, ordered dinner at half-past 
seven, and asked the landlord to do me the honour 
of sharing my dinner with me. 

I found him a genial, consequential fellow. His 
port was of an undrinkable quality, so I ordered 
Scotch whisky, and with that he was move at 
home, 

‘ That was a fine park I passed,’ I said, ‘ and a 
good house in it, as far as I could judge from the 
road.’ 

‘You may say that,’ he remarked. ‘It belongs 
to the Hope-Rush family. They were Ho 2 )es — 
that is to say, a Mr Hope married Miss Rush, who 
was the lieire.ss’ — he pronounced Hope as ’Ope— 
‘and now they call themselves Hoiie-Rush. He is 
a quiet, harmless .sort of man, who can’t call his 
soul hia own. She is the manager, and wears the 
breeches.’ 

‘A large family?’ 

‘ No ; only a daughter, Miss Mabel.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ said I. ‘ You are not Ailing up 
your glass. This is excellent whisky ; where do 
you get it? You must give me the address of 
the man who supiAiea you.’ It was abominable 
stuff. ‘ To be sure, Miss Mabel ; I have heard 
of some entanglement there ; it is the tallc of the 
town.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the landlord, with a knowing 
look, ‘ I ’m not surprised at that. Miss Mabel is an 
heiress. But she’s young and foolish, and there 
was a reg’lar hu’st-np over it.’ 

‘A Mr Frederick Jones was inked up in the 
matter,’ said I, with a wink. 

‘Yes, Mr Freddy, the brother of the village 
schoolmistress as was. But, owing to the row, she 
has had to leave.’ 

‘ Why, what had she to do with it ? ’ 

‘Well, she thought her brother equal to mate 
with any lady— she did. But the ’Ope- Rushes 
they are proud, and kicked up a bobbery, and she 
had to go.’ 

‘Do you chance to know where she is now?’ I 
asked. It would be more becoming if I obtained 
the address from the sister than from Miss Mabel. 

‘No, I can’t say that I do,’ answered the land- 
lord. ‘She’s gone a- visiting her relations and 
looking out for a new situation, and she said she ’d 
write and give us her address when she was settled. 

: She is a tidy sort of a q)er.son, and her only draw- 
back was the brother. She well-nigh worshijiped 
him, and he was no good for anything.’ 

,, ‘But,’ said I, ‘how came this about— I mean 
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this entanglement? The stations in life were so 
difforeut and so disproportioued.’ 

‘ Well, sir, Cupid ia a tpieer customer, and you 
can’t say where Ms arrows will fall. The young 
lady \Yaa always very interested in the school, and 
iiccustoined to go there to see how the needlework 
was executed, and to take a Bihle-elass now and 
again. So I suppose slje met Mr .Freddy there. Ho 
is a good-looking fellow, with a nice moustache and 
pleasant ways. But he has no work in him, and 
s])Dnges on his sister. I suppose that they met at 
till) school, and a liking came about tliat way. It 
went on for some months before it was suspected, 
and then there was a fine kick-mr, I can assure you, 
and Mr Freddy had to walk his chalks. He gave 
out that he was going to Paris to he tutor in a 
nobleman’s family, and the sister, Miss Jones, had 
to give up the school, We were sorry to lose her ; 
but she ought to liave known better than to 
encourage tlie.se goings-on.’ 

I had learned sufficient. 

It was clear that my only chance of obtaining the 
address of Mr Fred Jones was through Mi.s.s Mabel, 
and I should encounter some difliciilty in doing 
that, I made inquiries as to her habits, and learned 
that she was wont to go about a good deal on her 
bicycle., 

I accordingly went to Swampham and hired one 
of these contrivances, and I spent some time in 
careering up and down the road before tlie Park 
gates,, but Avithout result for three days. On the 
fourth, however, I was more successful. I saw her 
twirl out of the main entrance, where was the 
lodge,,, and spin along the highway in. the direction 
of Swampham, : 

1 put on pace snffloient to keep her in sight, till a 
slight hill wa.s reached, where she slackened, and 
I then ran on and caught her, up. 

We proceeded almost side by side for a little way, 
and then I came up quite level with her, and 
tuvniiig my liead, said, ‘ I have a message, for you, 
Miss Hope-Eush.’ 

‘From mamma?’ she asked, thinking at the 
moment that I had been sent after her from the 
Hall. 

‘Nd It is a message for you to transmit to 
Mr Frederick Jones.’ 

The colour mounted to her: temides, and further 
relaxing her speed, she , got off her cycle. 

, ‘What. do; you mean? ’ she inquired., 

. ‘ It is as 1 say — a message to he conveyed to him, 
unlesai you will favour me with his address, in 
which case I will carry the communication to Mm 
personally.’ 

‘What is it she asked suspiciously- 
, v*It is a message from his . portmanteau that has 
got into my hands and is clamouring to be; restored! 

„ to its, rightful owner.’ 

: ‘.Gh I’ : she exclaimedi : and waxed angry, ‘you 
.. are. the -gentleman who thought it a, „ proper thing 
.to do to send my letter :iuidei;' cover; to mamma.’ . 

‘ I did not read your letter. Seeing that it began 


and ended affectionately, I somewhat ciii'ele,S! 3 ]y 
concluded that it was a letter from a wife to her 
absent husband.’ 

Miss Hope-Rush turned her head from me to 
conceal the crimson that suffused it. 

‘ It got into mamma’s hand.s, and ’ she began, 

and stammered. 

I interrupted her. ‘I know. It led to veiy 
unpleasant scenes. .But with them I have nothing 
to do. It is about Mr Frederick’s portmanteau, or 
trunk-— call it wliich you will — that I have come 
to speak. In fact, I act as the spokesman for this 
jiiece of luggage. It contains his garments, his 
razors, his tootlx-brnsh and comb, and a little box 
of tooth-powder, so that Mr J ones must be in great 
distress for wairt of these necessary articles. In 
addition, there are his slippers in the trunk, so 
that the poor fellow has to wear his hoots indoors 
as well as out. Conceive the discomfort to him ! ’ 

‘ Oil dear ! I am so sorry,’ said Miss Hope-Eush. 
‘ What can I do? ’ 

‘I want the address of Mr Jones,’ said I, ‘so 
that I may restore to him hi.s garments, slippers, 
tooth-brush, and sundry other articles forming the 
contents of the trunk.’ 

‘ Did you write to mamma for the addre.ss 1 ’ 

‘ I did, and she did not send it to me.’ 

‘She does not know it. Freddy — I mean Mr 
Jones— has been in Paris, but he is now in London. 
1— I think I liave been very foolish, and, now I 
wish that I had never met Freddy; but we became 
engaged, and I am tied — I cannot help myself ; he 
can hold mo to my promise. So I am in a oleft 
stick.’ 

‘Then you really regret this engagement ? ’ 

‘I — well, I think I was very indiscreet. If it 
were to come all over again I would act very 
differently.’ 

‘ Give me his address, Miss Hope-Eush,’ said I, 
‘ and let me see what I can do with him.’ 

She took out a pocket-book and wrote on a blank 
page the address that I required and handed it 
to me. 

‘ Thank you,’ said I. ‘ Now for the portmanteau, 
to send it flying to its true owner.’ 

I had nothing further to detain me at Eiishford, 
and that .same evening I piaid my bill at the village 
inn and departed for town. 

The address with which I was furnished was a 
street in Shepherd’s Bush. 

Next forenoon I betook myself to it. I found 
the house in a shabby hack street, and I rang and 
rapped at the door. In response appeared, a slat- 
ternly landlady. 

' ‘ Is Mr Frederick Jones at home?’ I asked. , 

, ,:‘He is , in his lodging,’ rejilied she; ‘upstairs, 
first: floor, door on the right.’ 

She did not ask for my card or; volunteer to 
lead the way. I ascended and tapped with .my 
Icnueklea at the, .door indicated, and. heard ,a shout, 

;. Ml" Jones , wm so, fresh, from- France; that apipa- 
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rently he had forgotten that he was on English soil. 
I entered, and found myself in a small parlour, with 
Japanese fans stuck about the walls, and cheap, 
showy glass and porcelain vases and mugs on Swiss 
brackets in the corners. 

Mr Jones was seated with hi,s feet in stocking- 
soles, one on each jamb of the fireplace, in which 
no fire burned. His hoots were thrown, one here, 
one there, on the floor. On the table .stood a 
pewter with stout in it. 

‘ Hallo ! ’ was his salutation, ‘ Who may you 
be?’ 

‘ My name,’ said I, ‘ is Maltravens.’ 

‘ Oil, blow it ! ’ was his interjection. 

‘ I liave come,’ I continued, ‘ to reclaim my trunk, 
which, by an unfortunate accident, Inas got into 
your possession and yours has come into mine. If 
you will kindly allow me to remove mine, I will 
send you your.s directly I get back to my house in 
Hampshire. Here is my card.’ 

Then I noticed, to my disgust, that Mr Jones was 
habited in my garments. 

‘ Oh, the trunk ! Hang it ! — yes, the trunk is at 
your disposal.’ 

‘With its contents? I think you have on niy 
coat and waistcoat and continuations.’ 

‘ Yes. You see, I was left badly provided, as most 
of my garments were in the trunk you seem to have 
got hold of, No offence ; none meant. Necessity 
knows no law,’ 

‘There were other articles with my luggage. 
Would you favour me hy letting me have my 
portmanteau and its contents, only minus what you 
are now wearing ? ’ 

‘ Oh, certainly 1 Awfully sorry ; but I fear 
you will not find all you want in it just at this 
moment.’ 

‘What is missing?’ 

‘Some thing.s,’ replied Mr Jones airily. ‘Have 
a drink ? Only sstout. I dare say you are dry.’ 

‘ Thank you kindly for the offer, hut really I am 
not tliir.sty. What articles are short, and how come 
they to be not in my trunk ?’ 

‘Well, several articles — guess. Confound it all! 
Why did you not apply earlier ? ’ 

‘ I could not ; I had not your addres.s. But allow 
me to observe that my name and address were in 
my trunk.’ 

‘Ah, I dare say ; hut — Jemini 1 I did not look 
very clo.se. Where did you lose it ? ’ . 

‘ At Charing Cross, I came over in the boat 
from Calais.’ 

‘ Ditto,’ said he. ‘YTiat sort of a passage did yon 
have?’ 

‘Never mind about: that now,’ I remarked. , ‘I 
want to have my goods returned.’ 

‘ I give thee all— I ofin no more,’ said he, rising, 
entering the adjoining bedroom, and dragging into 
the parlour my own portmanteau. ‘ Thera yoii are,’ 
said he ; ‘ take it awajo The old hag dorvnstairs 
will summon a c.ab for you.’ 

! ‘E.v;cuse me,’ saici I ;• ‘I must just look at the 


contents. You have yourself laid the olJigation 
on me by hinting that all my Ijelongiiig.s arc not 
in it’ 

‘No more they are. Deucedly sori-y; but facts 
are stubborn thing,?.’ 

‘ There was,’ said I, kneeling on the shabby carpet 
beside the open trunlc — ‘ tliere was a complete set 
of Apostle spoons. Complete sets aro rare ; they 
were silver-gilt and of Nuremberg make, .sixteen th 
ceutur3', wrapped up in pink tis.sue-paper. I don’t 
see them. 'Where may they he ? ’ 

‘ Up the spout’ 

‘There was, as well, a diamond brooch I had 
bought at Frankfort for my sister. That seems 
to he no longer here.’ 

‘Up the spout as well.’ 

‘And a peeuliaiiy rare piece of Meissen china 
that cost me a jiretty pienny.’ 

‘Spouted,’ said Mr Jones. 

‘ Reall}',’ said I, getting angry, ‘ this is going too 
far. Yon were alMoliitely unjustified in doing this. 
My letter-case ’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right! The case is at your dis- 
posal, free, gratis, and for nothing.’ 

‘Ye.s,’ said I, opening it, ‘I see that the case is 
here, hut not its contents. There wore German 
bank-notes to the tune of five hundred marks.’ 

‘ Pray don’t mention it.’ 

‘ But mention it I must. Where are they ? ’ 

‘Well, I changed them for Engli.sli sovereigns. 
I am deucedly sorry. You will have to trust me 
till my ship comes in, when I will repay. I will 
surrender to you the pawnbroker’s tickets for the 
spoons, the china, and the brooch. Cohen & Co. 
gave me precious little for the lot. I was hard 
tip ; my dividends had not come in. Be. a good 
fellow : yon look it. You carry amiability in your 
countenance. Sa^’ no more about it ; forgive and 
forget. Wliat can’t be cured must be endured.’ 

‘This will not do,’ said I. ‘I greatly regret to 
have to spieak strongly,’ 

‘ Oh, .speak strong as mustard ; I don’t mind.’ 

‘ I must not only speak, hut act.’ 

‘I tender you my most abject apologies. What 
more would you have ?’ 

‘Mr Jones,’ said I, ‘you treat this matter very 
lightly ; hut I cannot meet jmu in the same mood. 
Here is the letter of change in my letter-case, with 
mj' name and address on it, and in common honesty 
you ought tp have written to me and informed me 
that you had my property in hands. And, 

mind you, whilst you had it, knowing it was mine, 
you were bound to respect it. You knew whose 
things, whose monejf, you. had become possessed 
ofj and you .took no stGp.s to retuhi them. On 
the contrarj’-, you appropriated them to your own 
use.’ 

- ‘I confess, it. Awfully penitent— cover my head 
with diiSt and ashes. : ’Pon iny soul,’ said Mr Jonfi.s, 

: ‘ I ’ll give j'ou what I can. But you can’t squeeze 
’■wafer orit of a stone. I haven’t muoh cash about 
'me— something like five pounds. Bleed me of that 


! 
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if you will ; iuid as to tlia pawn-tickets, I cheerfully 
sim-eader them. You can get j'our goods out of 
Cohen & Co. for a trifle.’ 

‘This will not do. I shall have to place the 
matter with the police.’ 

‘ Hang it ! Be a brick ; don’t do that.’ 

‘ Uxider the circumstances I. must’ 

‘ I would satisfy you if I could ; hut I ’m impe- 
cunious— -it is an infirmity from which I have long 
suffered.’ 

‘ Yon refuse to refund 1 ’ 

‘ I can’t do it I have the best intentions.’ 

‘ Intentions will not satisfy me.’ 

‘ Here, take a drink,’ said he, as he turned out his 
pockets on tiie table. ‘ There yon are — five pounds 
three and fourpenoe. That is all I am worth at the 
present moment Take it, and go, with my bleasing. 
If you had come here three days ago you would have 
found more ; if three days later, I bet you my bottom 
dollar, none at all.’ 

‘Mr Jones,’ said I, ‘you do not face the situation 
seriou-sly. But I do. It is my determination to 
have yon arrested.’ 

‘That is rough on a poor devil,’ said he. ‘“The 
quality of mercy is not strained ; it dropipeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven.” Don’t act the Shylock 
on thi.s petty stage.’ 

‘ Mr Joue,s,’ 1 said, ‘ I am open to a compromise.’ 

‘That’s another figure.’ 

‘I am prepared to leave you to enjoy the suit 
.of clothes you have appropriated, and I am will- 
ing to make you a present of tlie twenty pounds 
you have so fraudulently obtained; but on one 
■condition.’ 

‘ Name it, sir.’ 

‘ That you sit down at this table and write a letter 
Jiss Mabel Hope-Ensh, renouncing all claims on 
hand.’ 

‘ 1 say, that is rather tall.’ 

‘Either the police-court or that. There is no 
other alternative. You must also hand over to me 
all her letters to you,’ 

He .screwed up his mouth and debated. He was 
a good-looking fellow ; a thorough scatterbrain, as 
I could see, living from hand to mouth, and acting 
on momentary impulse. 

‘WeU, blow it ! what must be, must. The gods 
bow, to necessity, so, why not Mr Frederick Jones? 
write?’ 

him paper and a pen, and brought 
from the chimney ^piece. 

‘ write from my dictation, and 

Miss Mabel Hofe-Eush,-— I regret that I 
so foolish and so criminal as to trifle with your 
;youBg , affections. Now I wwite to relinquish aU 


claims upon you, and to release you from any 
engagement you may have contracted to me. You 
have your freedom. I am engaged to another.’ 

‘ Engaged to another ! ’ exclaimed Mr J ones, ‘ How 
in the name of wonder did you hear about Louise ? ’ 

‘ I found a photograph in your portmanteau with 
her name on it.’ 

‘ Well, go ahead. It is not an engagement exactly, 
but I will call it what you like. Anything to 
oblige a friend.’ 

‘Now proceed with the letter : “I am engaged to 
another. We shall never meet again.” Sub.sci’ihe, 
date, and give addre.9s at this house ; and now write 
below: “To Miss M. Hope- Kush, Enshy Park, 
Nr. Swamphain.” Ne.xt— her letters.’ As I spoke 
I drew my purse from my pocket. ‘ How many are 
there ? ’ 

‘ Upon my life I cannot say.’ 

‘ Here i.s a sovereign for every one you can pro- 
duce and deliver over to me.’ 

‘By ginger! you overwhelm me. I think there 
are six. I wish there , were a hundred. Fiv'e and 
six make eleven. On eleven pounds I shall pull 
along a bit.’ 

He produced the letters. I put them along with 
that he had written at my dictation. 

I had a cab summoned, and drove away with my 
trunk. I released my goods from the pawnshop, 
and I sent the letter of Mr Fred, along with those 
of Miss Mabel to him, under one cover, registered, 
to that young lady. Then I took the train to my 
little place in Hampshire, and was pleased, to think 
that I had done a good deed in relieving a nice 
girl from her embarrassments. I supposed that 
this chapter of my life was concluded ; but I was 
mistaken. 

A few days later I received a letter from Mrs 
Hope-Rush, couched in very different terms from 
that I bad previously received from her. She 
informed me that her daughter had shown her the 
letter from Mr Jones, and had told her of the inter- 
view she had with me, and that both were satisfied 
that they had to thank me for my intervention. 
The lady apologised for her previous curtncs.3, and 
trusted that I would testify to her and Mr Hope- 
Eusli that I pardoned it by giving them the pleasure 
of a visit at Bushy Park. 

I could not refuse an invitation so gracious and so 
kindly meant, and a week later saw me a guest at 
the Hall. I found Miss Mabel greatly ashamed of 
herself, very pretty in her humiliation, and feeling 
very much indebted to me — altogether remarkably 
agreeable ; and 1 found my.S6lf, in time, installed in 
the place of ‘Freddy,’ and with a pos.sibility in the 
future of having to bnrdeii myself with a triple 
surname— Maltravers-Hope-Eush. 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ANTS. 


THE HBTUBN OP THE ‘ DISCOVEllT.’ 


ONGEATULATIONS are pouring 
tliiclc and fast upon Captain Scott 
and the brave crew of the Biseovei'y 
on their return, after three years’ 
sojourn in Antarctic seas. The main 
object of this national expedition 
was inorea.se of knowledge concerning the Sonthern 
Polar regions, and all agree that that object has been 
attained. It has added to the map a coutiiuioiis 
stretch of land which is supposed to indicate the 
coast of an Antarctic continent, while sledge ex- 
pedition.s far into the interior have proved rich 
in results to geology, meteorology, and terrestrial 
magnetism. A collection of fossils has been brought 
home, and is now in the hand.s of experts at the 
Britisli Museum, which may throw much light upon 
the former condition of a land now made barren 
by the continual presence of ice and snow. During 
one of the sledge excursions a more southerly point 
was reached than that gained by any previous 
explorers; and v'hen Ave learn that this particular 
journey involved an absence from headquarters of 
ninety-foiu’ days, Ave must regard it as a very 
notable achievement. It may be remembered that 
oiir National Antarctic Expedition AA'as not the only 
one AA'hioh has lately sought to solve the secrets of 
that inhospitable region. Germany, SAveden, and 
France liaA^e each ecpiipped ships for the same 
ljurpose, Avhile Scotland has also taken separate 
part in the work. It A\'as so arranged that these 
different explorers should not clash ; and Avhen all 
their stories are told, the Avorld Avill be made richer 
by a fund of valuable information. 


A MTSTEEIOTJS ISLAND. 


There i.s an element of romance in the oirennv 
stance that the good ship Discovery sailed oA'er the 
spot AA'hich Avas supposed to be occupied by an 
island. The existence of this island Avas first re- 
ported by Captain Dougherty in the year 1841, and 
again in the same part of the Pacific — about inidAvay 
betAveeii NeAV Zealand and the southern extremity 
of South America — by Captain Keates nearly 
twenty years later. It Avas described as a rock 
about seven miles in length, with a central elevation 
of about three hundred feet. : When the Discovery 
came to the spot no land was to be seen, although 
the Aveather Avas exceptionally clear, Avhile sound- 
ings revealed a depth of no less than tAvo thousand 
five hundred fathoms, or nearly three miles. It is 
possible that Captain Dougherty Avas deceived by 
an iceberg, but difficult to believe that the same 
thing could occur to another observer tAventy years 
later. 

SMOKELESS STEAII-COAL. 

Poa.sibly Professor Boyd DaAvkins is guilty of 
exaggeration AA’hen he asaerts that the time is rapidly 


approaching AA'hen smokele,ss steam-coal Avill be 
found inaitily in geological museums, and Avhen our 
navy Avill have to seek for other and inferior fuel. 
But he has done excellent service in AA'arning the 
authorities that they are dealing in a most Avasteful. 
fashion Avith that AA-hich ought to he regarded as a 
valuahle national a.sset. It is one of the neee.s!?ities. 
of modern naAA Avarfare that ships should exhibit 
no tell-tale banner of smoke, and this can only be- 
secured under present conditions by u.se of one 
particular description of coal. The South Wales- 
coalfield is the only place Avdiere this fuel is pro- 
curable ; it occurs noAvhere else in Europe. But 
instead of conserving it for use in our own battle- 
ships, we are supplying all the navies of the Avorld 
Avith it, and giving it to our rivals to use possibly 
against ourselves. Professor DaAA'kins suggests that a 
very heaA'y tax should be placed on smokele.ss steam- 
coal, and that the QoAmrnment should devote the 
money so obtained, Avhich foreign nations Avould 
piay Avithoixt hesitation, to the purchase of collieries 
containing the coal, so that Britain .should be secured 
against want of it in the future. It may be 
mentioned that both belligerents in the Far Ea.st 
are using South Wales coal, and that contracts for 
the exportation of enormous quantities have recently 
been made on their behalf. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


It is quite certain that sooner or later the metric 
S3’, stem will become universal ; but feAv have realised 
the changes which its introduction into this country 
Avould entail. They Avere fore,shadoAved by some 
of the evidence recently giveiA. before the select 
committee of the House of Lords appointed tO' 
consider the question. One of the Board of Trade 
officials stated that last year alone ten million 
weights and measures, including the pewter pots 
of the public-house, Avere stamped in this country. 
All these, as well as inilk-can.s, beer-barrels, and beer- 
bottles, would become practically useless under the 
metric system. Another witness, however, estimated 
that with existing facilities the ueav metric measures 
could be prepared in about six months ; but he 
foresaw difficulties in making the people apjmeciate 
the advantages of the change, especially the measures 
of length, as the inch and the foot AA-ere so generally 
used. It was stated that when the metric S 3 ’stem 
was introduced in Portugal, a large number of 
models Avere made of the iieAv Aveights and measures,, 
and lecturei’s went round to certain centres to show 
workiiig-people hoAV the Aveights Avexa used and 
hoAV they , differed from the old methods. Another 
difficulty Avill be found in the revision of maps. 
Colonel, Johnston, Director-General of, the Ordnance 
Survey, stated that the alteration of maps so as to 
show metric measurements AA’Ould entail entire re- 
publication at a cost of little less than a quarter 
of a million , sterling. Another official witness 
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pointed out tliat if the metric S 3 'Stein were authorised 
by Parliament it would be necessarj', in order to 
enforce the change, to inflict a fine in every case 
in which it was proved that business had been 
transacted under the old system of 'iveights and 
measures, 

AW INVASION OF SHARKS. 

Subatpieous explosions generally result in the 
destruction of large quantities of fish, and dj'nainite 
has before now' been itsed for poaching purposes. 
But large creatures such as .sharks are able to w'ith- 
stand the shook, provided that they are not too 
close to the centre of di.sturbanoe ; but wo may feel 
quite sure that they do not like it. As a result of 
the submarine mines and torjiedo discharges wdiich 
have formed such an important feature of the naval 
conflict in the Far East, the sharks have fled from 
the scene of the .Japanese operations ; and large 
numbers, following sliqxs according to their habit, 
have made their W'ay through the Suez Canal into 
European waters. The fishermen of the Adriatic 
are agitating for special steps to he taken against the 
intruders, ■who are making havoc among the fish. 
It is also feared tliat the sliarks may find their way 
to the Black Sea. 

THE irOTOR-CAIl INDUSTRY. 

At the recent conference of the Institute of 
British Carriage Manufacturers, the mechanically 
propelled vehicle naturally came under considera- 
tion. The horse-draw'u carriage industry, like most 
other trades, has been suffering severely from 
foreign competition, and it was stated that the 
making of -wheels in this country has almost been 
stamped out by American importation. But with 
regard to the introduction of motor-cars the case is 
somewhat difforaut ; there is evidence of foreign 
dumping, bodies and fittings being placed on the 
market here at a price which no home manufac- 
turer can touch. The Institute -was in favour of a 
protective duty being levied on their foreign com- 
petitors, who had had several years’ start in the 
making of self-propelled carriages. One of the 
speakers at the meeting, wdio discussed the British 
Association’s experiments on traction, stated that 
upon horse-dra-wn vehicles the pneumatic ti re reduces 
the draught about 30 per cent, as compared with an 
iron or even a solid inihber tire. The general feel- 
ing of the meeting seemed to be that coach makers 
had no reason to be alarmed at the introduction 
upon our high-roads of motor-cans. It would be a 
long time before horse-draw'n vehicles -were super- 
seded, and carriaga-huilders’ work would be re- 
quired in the conatructiou of the new cars. 

woAm . 

^ , , M long ago at school 

that the aborigines; of these , islands Ih'ed by the 
produce of, the, chase, and that they stained 'their 
bodies ; bine with a plant called woad. It is in- 
teresting, to .know, that this plant (Isatia tinctona) is 
Still Cultivated in Bincolnshire and Gambridgeshirey 


and that under the name of dyer’s woad it i.s 
manufactured into a colouring material which is 
much valued for the treatment of cloth. The 
Illustrated London News recently published several 
Ijictures .showing the manner in which this minor 
industry is carried on near AVisbeach, as witnessed 
lately by a section of the Briti.sh As,sooiation. The 
Avoad-seed is sown in April and May, the harvest- 
time being five mouths later, when the plant is 
about one foot high. The green woad is cr\ished, 
fermented, balled, dried in wind-SAvept .sheds, and 
finally poAvdered and ca.sked. M’'oad Avas for a long 
time after the period of the ancient Britons one of 
the principal dyes used in this country ; but it aa-us 
largely superseded by indigo. It is noAV employed 
for ‘sotting’ other dyes, for it gives cloth a flni.sh 
not obtainable by other means. The cloth supplied 
to GoA'ernment for naval, military, and police uni- 
forms is ahvay.? ‘ Avoaded.’ 

ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 

A large proportion of the fatal accidents Avhich 
occur e-A'ery season in Alpine districts may be at- 
tributed to the foolhardy practice of gathering 
edelAA'eiss. A Avriter in the Times points out that 
this is due to the supposition that the plant is A'cry 
rare, and that it can only be found in alnrost in- 
accessible iilaces and near to the siioAv-line. The 
natives encourage this belief so that they may obtain 
fancy price.? for specimens of the plant. But as a 
matter of fiict edoBveiss Avill grow almost aiiyAA'here, 
even in a London baek-garden, provided that the 
soil be poor. The Avriter of the letter referred to 
as-serts that at his home at Henley-on-Thames he 
has hundreds of the plants groAving every year, and 
that a penny packet of seed constitutes the wliole of 
the neoossary outlay. He writes ; ‘ Those Avho risk 
their necks for such a posses.sion haA'e no claim to 
the laurel oroAvn of the hero, but rather to the 
garland AA'hich adorned Bottom’s neck Avhen the 
fairy queen fell in loA'e AA'ith him.’ 

protection EROII THE ‘LIVE’ RAIL. 

The ‘live’ rail, forming the necessary connection 
betAA'eon rolling-stock and road on electrical rail- 
AA’ays, has proved to be so deadly that many 
methods are being devised to render it harmless. 
A Manchester inventor claims to have solved the 
problem by dividing the rail into hundred-yard 
sections separated by an inch of plug, so that only 
.one hundred yards Avill be electrified at a time. 
This will be brought about by the passing train 
itself, which AA'ill he furnished AVith tAA'O .skates, one 
in its front and one at the rear, which Avill slide on 
the rail and automatically bring the current on and 
, off. Another plan, patented by Mr H. Cinnven of 
HeAA’caBtle-on-Tyne, has the merit of great sim- 
, plicity. He covers the ‘lii'e’ rail Avith a guard, 
haA’ing the section of an inverted letter l (thus, 1), 
the vertical portion of Avhich AA'ould he attached to, 
but insulated from, the side of the rail. The shoe 
or - skate of the AAehiele would then run in the 
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groove so formed, and persons covild tread on tlie 
insnlated guard tvitliout runiuiig the least riisk. 
Other methods of securing safety to the public will 
doubtleiss be brought forward, and we shall soon 
recognise the fittest by its survival. 

ATTAR OF ROSES. 

An interesting account of the method adopted in 
Bulgaria of making attar of ro.sea apipeared in a 
recent issue of La Nature. The old waj"- of making 
oil of roses may be found in many recipe-books; 
indeed, it was mentioned by as early a writer as 
Discoriclea. It consisted in simply macerating rose- 
leaves in pure olive-oil, the distillation process now 
adopted not having been introduced prior to the 
eighth century. Most of the Bulgarian distillers use 
one kind of rose only (Mosa damascejia), the daraa.sk 
rose. They are plucked at dawn just as the buds 
are ready to expand and before the sun has had 
time to dissipate their scent. One acre of plants 
will yield one pound of the essential oil, or attar of 
roses. Copper stills are employed, each of which 
is charged with twenty-two pounds of rose-leaves 
and nineteen quarts of water. In about an hour 
and a half twelve quarts of the water h.ave 
been distilled, constituting ‘rose water,’ which is 
redistilled in order to extract its oil. This oil is 
of a straw colour, and is frequently adulterated 
with cheaper compounds made from sandal-wood, 
geranium, &c. Last year Bulgaria produced thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and seventy pounds of rose- 
oil, which was so much above the average yield 
that the price went down to about one-balf its 
usual figure, the reduced amount being twelve 
pounds sterling per pound. 

INCENSE. 

Another still more important product which also 
appeals to the sense of smell is incense, some very 
interesting particulars concerning which are pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
Incense is used in the ritual of so many forms of 
religion that its preparation represents quite an 
extensive industry. Fnuikincense is a particular 
gum which is often a component of incense, but the 
tenn is not used in commerce,; incense meaning a 
pear or tear shaped gum which exudes from a tree 
that is found in considerable quantities in British 
Somaliland. Some inferior qualities come from 
India and a few other countries., The incense- tree 
is never more than fifteen feet iii height, it pre-. 
Sents a thorny and unsightly growth, and thrives 
in desert regions. Commercial incense is graded 
according to colour — bright yellow, medium, and 
dark yellow. It is used principally in places of 
worship ; but in some Oriental countries it is 
employed in houses to correct rmjileasant odours, 
and also by individuals to sweeten the breath. The 
chief market for incense appears to be Aden, to 
which place it is brought by Somalis during the 
winter months. Last year more than thirty thour , 
sand hundredweight.s of incense went to; Bombay, . 


and nearly the same quantity to European ports — 
chiefly to Marseilles and Trieste. 

RATS AND THE I’LAGDE. 

In his presidential address at the nimual con- 
ference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, Sir 
James Crichton Browne referred to the efforts 
which are being made to restrict the ravage.s of the 
dreaded plague. He remarked that it was a .sur- 
prise to find that Defoe had evidently .a great know- 
ledge of that dread disease ; and although most 
persons supposed that the connection of rats with 
the spread of the disease was a modern discovery, 
Defoe knew aU about it. That writer accused 
rats of spreading the infection, and tells us that in 
his day all possible endeavours were made to kill 
mice and rats, especiallj'- the latter, by means of 
poison, &c., and that a large number were destroyed. 
Sir James .said that measures .should be taken to 
destroy these vermin without waiting for plague ; 
they were no good, but altogether noisome and 
abominable. At one time it was thought that they 
were useful in eating up garbage, but it would be 
a sorry sanitary sy,stem that would leave any work 
of that kind for them to do. He thought that the 
sporting instinct might be enlisted in their exter- 
mination, and that those who .spent so much of 
their time in shooting harmless pigeons would do 
better service in directing their energies to the 
destruction of rats. 

THE MOTOR-BOAT. 

The convenient internal-combustion engine used 
for motor cars and bicycles has been applied as a 
matter of course to boating purposes, and the trials 
of the craft which have recently been made show 
that a high .speed can be attained by means of 
mechanism of very light weight, occupying little 
space. As a rule a motor-boat will be synony- 
mous with a jileasure-boat ; but it is believed by 
some that vessels of this description will play an 
important part in warfare. Mr E. S. Edge, who 
offered two of his motor-boats to the Admiralty for 
trial during the autumn naval manceuvres, antici- 
pates that owing to the small size and high speed 
of a motor-boat it would be next to impossible to 
hit it with a big gun, because between the moment 
of firing and the arrival of the projectile there 
would be time, to alter its course or to stop it. 
The boat is so light that its momentum is small, 
and it lies so low in the water that it makes a very 
small target for any gun, big or little. It will be 
extremely useful for scouting piu’po.ses ; and by 
meanaof a, trailing torpedo much damage might be 
effected, especially to any submarine vessel which 
might come into contact with the ti'ailer. 

_Air angler’s raradish. 

The author of ‘Angling in Newfoundland,' wldcli 
was: printed in C7wniici-s’s Journal for 1903, writes, 
under date 14th July, that the angling season was 
then in full .swing in the island. ‘ There are many 
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A'isiting sportsmen from Great Britain and the 
United Ktates, The month of June was A'ery dry 
and warm, hut tlio fishing was not bad. We have 
had some rains lately, and the salmon and sea- 
trout fishing has improved greatly. The official 
report of the Grand River states that the numher 
of salmon caught by sportsmen was about one 
hundred and forty, rveigliing from seven pounds 
to twenty-three pounds each. The rejxirts from 
other rivers are even better. One party of four at 
Salmonier caught fifty-two salmon in two evenings ; 
another party of four at the same time caught forty- 
three .salmon. Several other jiarties rvere ecpially 
snccessfiil. As for trout, common brook or mud 
trout and sea-trout, one party of four reported .sixty 
dozen ior a couple of days’ sport. These rvere 
caught in lakes along the railway line. Some of 
these Aveighed a.s much as three and a half pounds. 
Parties from .Salmonier caught all the sea-trout they 
cared about faking, as the fish were A'cry numerous. 
Every year the number of visitors increa.ses. There 
is no rod-tax or anj' restriction whatever on anglers. 
Oi'er one-third of the surface of the island is covered 
with Avater, and the lakes and ponds all teem 
AV'ith hrook-tx'oiit, and in the se.ason AA'ith sea-trout, 
salmon, and grilse.’ 

A GEEAT FIND OP FOSSII, PINOSAUnS. 

Possibly the greatest find of remains of extinct 
animals ever made Avas that by Mr Walter Granger, 
of tlia American Museum expedition, in Central 
Wyoming, and these have been dug out, arranged, and 
described. In the Geniunj for September Mr H. F. 
Osborn 'describes the ‘Noah’s Ark deposit’ of the 
bones of giant dinosaurs, mingled with the remains 
of the smaller but poAverful carnivorous dinosaurs 
upon them, also those of the slow and 
dinosaurs. These have been 
examined since 1898 onwards. Some finely rounded, 
complete limbs of the carnivorous dinosaur, from 
eight to ten feet long, were found. Of the dinosaur 
Dijilodocus a specimen about seventy feet in length 
is now in the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. The 
head, only about two feet long, is out of all propor- 
tion to the body ; the neck is twenty-one feet four 
inche.s ; the back, ten feet eight inches ; vertebrm 
hip, tAVO feet three inches ; and the tail is about 
forty- feet long. The Barosaurus discovered by 
Dr G. It. Wielaiid in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota is stili lai’ger ; the length of its neck was 
enormous, and the Avliple exceeded the DipWoews in 
size. Altogether some four hundred and eighty- 
three parts of animals AVere discovered in Wyoming, 
including remains of at least one hvmdred giant 
dinosaurs, . ; 

IHE DEEPEST nOCH IN THE njsnran lasODOM., 

, An impbrtaht series of: papers has been appearing , 
in ScoUh% Qmgraphical Maffasine on the ‘Bathy- 
metrical Survey of the FreshrWater Lochs of Scot- 
land,’ whicli ds: being: made under the: direction of 
Sir John iMiirray and: Mr Laxirence BHHar.: :::We> 


learn that the larger Scotti.sh lakes have all lieen 
surveyed, and .soA'eral members of the Lake Survey 
staff are noAv Avorking at the smaller loclis. After 
eleA’'en hundred soundings of Loch Morar, in Inver- 
nef5s-sliii'e, a maximum depth has been recorded of 
ten hundred and seventeen feet. Thus Loch Morar 
is the deepest loeh in the United Kingdom. 
The surface of the loch is only thirty feet above 
sea-level, so that almost the entire bed of the loch 
is below the level of the sea. The deepest lochs, 
after Morar, are Loch Ness, seven hundred and fifty- 
one feet ; Loch Lomond, six hundred and twenty- 
three feet ; Loch Lochy, five hundred and thirty- 
one feet ; Loch Erioht, five hundred and tAvelve 
feet; and Loch Tay, five hundred and eight feet. 
There are seven lakes on the continent of Europe 
AAdiich exceed Loch Morar in depth, four of AA'hicli 
are in Noinvay and the others in Italy. The 
temperature of Loch Morar at one thousand feet 
is fairly constant at about forty-two degrees all 
the year round. 

THE WINBING WAY. 

‘ To whore beyond these voices there is peace.' 

The road Avinds upward through the pines 
To heights of white eternal snow, 

Where DnAA-n’s ethereal hreath refines 
The loAver mists to clouds Avhioh glow 

With living fire immaculate, 

A.S Avhen, of old, the first glad rays 
Sped at the Word from heaven’s gate 
To light the Avorld’s untrodden A\'ays. 

And as, for doAvn, Avith steadfast eyes, 

ToAvard the glittering peaks I hold, 

Great thoughts within my heart arise, 

Beyond the ark of words to mould. 

For, with their elemental might, 

The mountains of this silent laud 
Inspire my soul with clearer sight 
To recognise and understand 

The deeper mysteries that ‘ bind 
Ourselves in chains about God’s feet ; ’ 

The purpose of the Master-mind, 

In all its wonder made complete. 

And thus home up from meaner things, 

Through highest realms, I seem to move 
To that sAveet peace which folds and tings 
The universe in arms of love. 

OwvEB, Geev. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE VIOLET STORK. 

By H. A. Bkyden. 

CHAPTER I.— A HEAD MESSENGER. 


B■ T was the year 1876, a wonderful 
Bechuanaland evening in April, just 
at the beginning of the clear, dry, 
win ter season. The whole vast plain, 
upon which two travellers with their 
Avagon.s were ontspanned by a vlei 
of water, was hushed in the spell of that wondrous 
hour. The sun sank rapidly in a blaze of fiery 
siilendonr towards the rim of earth. Tiny flakes of 
cloud, the last remnants of the summer rains, lay 
ranged above him, tier upon tier in the clear 
heavens, their colours in various hues of crimson, 
rose, orange, and gold enduing the sky with a 
beavtty indescribable. Above these clouds the 
gorgeous colouring cast forth by the sun’s decline 
faded to a pale gold, thence to the clear tone of the 
faintest apjAe -green. A strange reflected glow- 
held the great j)lain, as it were, in its tender yet 
fleeting embrace, tinting lovingly all objects far and 
near with hues here roseate, there heliotrope, yet 
farther in the distance warm pearl. The white 
tilts of the two wagons glowed with this evanescent 
splendour ; while out upon the grassy plain a troop 
of grazing springbok, scattered over a league of 
ground, showed up with strange distinctness from 
the pale-green veldt amid which they fed. 

The two wagons were drawn up side by side. It 
was clear from their patched and torn tilts, their 
lack of paint, and. their general air of disrepair 
that they had travelled far. Their interiors, too, 
crammed as they were -with ivory, skins, horns, 
and other trop)hies, amply testified to the fact that 
they: had endured much wandering. Their owners, 
two Englishmen, were, as a matter of fact, now on 
their way down-country to the dianiond-flelds, after 
nearly a year spent in sport, adventure, and trade 
in the far interior towards the Zambesi. 

One of the two Mends, Jack Spencer, a tall, dark, , 
athletic-looking man of six-and-twenty, just at this 
moment jumped down from one of the wagons, 
a shot-gim in his hand and a bandolier of car^ , 
No. 362.— VoL. YII. [All Sights 


fridges across his chest. He strolled across to the 
fire, where his comrade, Ralph Brookfield — a short, 
brown-bearded man, some five years his senior, who 
had shot a hartebeest that day — was superintend- 
ing the preparations for the evening meal. 

‘Ralph,’ he said, ‘ I ’m just going across to the far 
end of the vlei to shoot some duck. I shall be back 
in half-an-honr.’ 

‘ All right, old chap I ’ returned his friend with- 
out looking up from the head he was skinning — a 
grand pair of horns of the bull hartebeest. ‘ The 
grub will be ready in an hour. Shoot geelbek 
[yellow-billed duck] if yon can. They ’re fer the 
fattest and the tenderest, and we want a change.’ 

Taking with him an old, knowing -looking 
pointer, which had been trained not only to stand 
to game but to run and tree guinea-fowl, retrieve 
wild-duck, and other manifold accomplishments of 
the veldt, Spencer walked rapidly to the vlei, a 
shallow pool of water normally some live or six 
acres in extent, but now, thanks to plentiful rains, 
enlarged temporarily to an area of six times that 
acreage. Just now its smooth surface gleamed 
crimson beneath the fires of evening j every tiny 
wavelet that touched the sliore seemed ensanguined 
■with the same hue. It was a wonderful cfl'eot, and 
Jack Spencer, who had an eye for the piicturesque, 
thought that seldom had he set eyes on a more 
lovely scene. He had been long trekking through a 
parched and barren country, and the magnificent 
evening, the still lake, the richness of the surround- 
ing veldt, the glamour of the sniiset, all had their 
due effect. 

At- the near end of the vlei the trek-oxen, drink- 
ing thirstily, had disturbed various bands of water- 
fo-wd,: which Upon whistling pinions were now, 
after their fashion, flying round the water. In the 
course of forty Tniniitea, passing up one side of the 
vlei,' and occasionally , wading in here and there, 
the gunner shot as many fowl as he needed. Just 
^ the -swift darkness descended upon the veldt he 
if eseraeti.] , . Nov. 5, 1901. 
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returned to tlio wagons, and, approaching the blaze 
of the cheerful oamp-fire, deposited his spoil upon 
the ground close to his companion. 

‘There you are!’ ho said. ‘Three couple of 
geelbek, a couple of rod-hilled teal, a pochard, a 
Hottentot teal, a spur-winged goo.se, and a violet 
stoi'k — all good for the pot except the last, which 
1 am going to skin and add to my collection. It’s 
a inagiiiftcent bird, in grand plumage, and I con- 
sider myself lucky to have shot it in this part of 
the world, I put it up at the far end of the reeds, 
and floored it as it came sailing overhead, forty 
3'ards away— a good shot, and a lucky one.’ 

‘That’s excellent, old man,’ answered Brookfield. 
‘ To-morrow we shall revel in roast duck. I ’ve got 
some tinned peas still left at the bottom of the 
wagon. You shall sup like an alderman to-morrow 
evening, and we’ll crack the last bottle of poutac 
[red Gape wine] to celebrate our approaching return 
to civili.sation. Fourteen or sixteen more days and 
we ought to bo in Kimberley. Now, get into some 
dry things, and wo ’ll have .supper at once.’ 

In an hour’.s time the two men, having finished 
their meal, were discussing their second pipes and 
third cup of coffee. Jack Spencer rose, walked to 
his wagon, and returned with the violet stork, 
which he irow prepared to skin. It was a laagni- 
flceiit Iiird, of a very dark hfownish-gvoen, shot 
with green, violet, and coppery hues, which glowed 
and glistened curiously beneath the .shifting lights 
of the camp-fire. The under-parts were pure white, 
the bill and legs rod. In length the bird measured 
some three feet eight or nine inches. While Spencer 
i sharpened his small skinning-knife and took out a 
pair of scissors from a leather case, his companion 
smoothed down the dark upper plumage, admiring 
as ha did so the rich, iridescent, cupreous hues that 
shone responsive to the firelight. Then he stretched 
out one of the long, powei'fid wings. 

‘ ilvtllo ! ’ he said, passing his hand down one of 
Ihe pinion feathers, ‘ what in the wide world have 
we got here ,1 ’ 

Jack Spencer, struck by his exclamation, turned 
to him and saw him trying to disengage something 
from the middle of one of the pinions. 

. They looked closely, holding the dead bird well 
to the firelight, and tins was what they saw. The 
feathering of the pinion had been clipped away for 
a little space, and tightly up to the qiiiU. had been 
fastened same foreign body. It looked like a piece 
of .leather about three inches long and very slim in 
its dimensionsi 

‘ I; see where it is fastened,’ said Jack. ‘ Hold the 
.wing out.’ 

They stretched out the now stiffening wing, and 
frpm the pinion, with a deft snick or two of his 
penknife, he disengaged the piece of , leather. That, 
again, was fastened carefully round the middle and 
at >either end by what looked like strong thread. 
These impediments out through,. Spencer opened the 
little packet and drew forth from itd depths a piece 
of ;:paper carefully folded. Drawing. his low wagon- 


chair closer up to the light of the fire, and un- 
folding the piece of paper, he scanned it closely and 
attentively. 

‘By Jove, what a strange thing 1 ’ he said, slowly 
and deliberately, and with knitted brows, as once 
more he slowly perused the document. ‘Listen, 
Eal|)h : 

‘“To whomsoever this shall come. — We, the 
Emerton family, five in number, are imprisoned 
by Hottentots in a valley near the Orange Elver, 
seven days’ trek clown right bank from Great 
Tails. Valley bidden in mountains opiposite island 
at the ford known to Korannas as the Spider’s 
Drift. Tor God’s sake come to our help ! We 
have been here five years. The old Hottentot’s 
name is Nou-aps (the Porcupine) ; his grandson’s, 
’Kabip (the Quail). His peopile have — or had — 
fourteen guns amongst them. Mary Emerton. 

‘“H/ay 9 (ZMtoe). 1875.”’ 

.Ealpih Brookfield took his pipe from his mouth, 
blew a long cloud, gazed for a moment at his 
friend’s serious face, and hurst into a loud laugh. 

‘My dear chap,’ he said when he had recovered 
somewhat, ‘ can’t j^ou see that the whole thing is 
a hoax perpetrated by some silly fool with more 
time and less brains than ,he ought to have ? Why, 
the whole thing is absurd. Hottentots don’t do 
tliis sort of thing nowadays, whatever they liught 
have done a hundred years ago j they are far too 
broken and scattered and reduced to think of 
any devilry of the kind. Let me look at the paper.’ 

Spencer handed him the document, and the elder 
man, also pulling Iris chair up to the firelight, 
perused the piece of writing attentively, reading 
out the message word -by word. 

‘ It ’s written with a quill pen, apparently,’ he 
.said at length, ‘ and in some red pigment, which, I 
take it, is meant to represent blood. I ’.ra more 
tlian ever convinced the whole blessed thing is a 
barney. Why, if any one wanted to send a message, 
would he write it in blood or in ink, think you .? ’ 

‘ Supiposing they haven’t got any ink ?’ put in his 
friend. 

‘My dear Ealprh, I laiow you’re a romantic, 
impulsive kind of chapj ; but can yon seriously 
believe such a yai’n as this ? Why should a family 
be shut upi in a valley on the Orange lliver ? Why 
shonldii’t they get out ? ’ 

‘I know, Ealph,’ broke in the younger man, his 
dark eyes blazing with a serious intensity that 
rather astonished Iris friend. ‘But the thing, never- 
theless, is conceivable. Something— I don’t know 
what--tells me that the truth lie.s in that old dis- 
coloured phece of piaper, with its message written 
perhaps in blood. I believe these people are thai'e. 
I believe they are in great trotible. It !s a woman’s 
handwriting. .After w'e get down to Kimberley, 
I shall go. to Griquatown, trek down the Orange, 
and see if the story ’s true.’ 

Brookfield: smiled at his .Mend’s impulsivenessi 
‘You’re on fire just now with the discovery^’ he 
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said. ‘ It appeals to your imagination, wbicli is a 
deal more active tliaii mine. Wait till you ’ve slept 
on it. You’ll find it will all look very diflerent by 
tlu! light of morning and its reflections.’ 

‘Ro, old chap,’ interrupted Ins friend, ‘I shall 
not be convinced against my will. Do you seriously 
think that people would take all this trouble foi' 
the mere bdiit posdhilittj of hoaxing some one?’ 

‘ How about sham messages despatched at sea in 
soda-water bottles and picked up by confiding folk 
in various parts of the world ? ’ rejoined Brook- 
field. 

‘ I know, I know,’ answered the younger man. 

< But the cases are very different. In the first place, 
violet storks are rare, even in South Africa. You 
may travel hundreds— iiay, thousands of miles and 
never see one. Have you ever seen one in captivity, 
like a Kafir crane or a secretary-bird? I never 
have. If this were a tame bird once, it must have 
been a very rare instance. I don’t see how you 
could catch a full-grown wild stork such as this, and 
a maimed or temporarily wounded bird is u very ' 
awkward customer to tackle. They fight fiercely, : 
and their long bills are dangerous weapons. The ; 
whole thing is a strange mystery, and I can’t bring 
myself to believe that this note is a lioa.v — the silly i 
freak of some natural-born idiot. There ’s another ,, 
point. The note is, as you sec, in a woman’s ■ 
writing, Men are fond of playing practical jokes ; : 
but a M'oinaii has nothing like the same instinct for ' 
that sort of thing.’ 

Brookfield, pondering over the piece of paper in , 
his hand, had turned it over and was closely 
scanning, the back. 

‘There’s more writing here,’ he said quietly; ‘it’s 
very faint, and I can scarcely make it out. It seems 
to be in a different hand, too.’ 

He held it yeticloser to the fire and slowly read ; 
‘If you have pitj', if you believe in a God, come 
to our help,’ 

A graver look replaced the half-bantering expres- 
sion that lately lingered on his face. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it’s a queer thing. There may 
be something in it, though I doubt it. Anyhow, . 
the two handwritings are different, which is some- 
thing in your favour. The few faint lines, on the 
back are in the Italian hand of an oldish woman, as 
I should judge; the writing inside, signed Mary 
Emerton, is that of a much younger woman — the 
style is far more modern;’ 

Jack Sisencer examined the Shorter message ' 
■minutely and with a grave 'face. Then he turned , 
to the inner part of the document. ; i| 

‘Yes,’ he said, they are entirely distinct hand- ; 
■writings. I believe absolutely that ‘the thing is , 
■genuine, that these people are in trouble, and that j 
some one ought to help them. Airyhow, I' am | 
going to try, if I have to give rip ^ix months to I 
the business.’ . ■ • , j 

‘Well;’ rejoined, his friend, ‘at present I am .a | 
sceptic, : If ‘the •hiesBages are ‘true, and these people 
.are imprisohed : somewhere, you’ll come across a ' 


romauce worthy of Mayne Ileicl or Gustave Ainiard. 
But I’m open to bet you ten sovereigns to one that 
the whole thing is a fake, and that you’ll make 
nothing of it if you search the Orange Eiver for a 
year.’ 

‘I’ll take that bet,’ rejoined Spencer. ‘If I 
don’t discover the ,seeret within twelve luouths of 
our reaching Kimberley I engage to baud you over 
a sovereign.’ 

‘All right, Jack,’ responded Brookfield, with a 
cheerful laugh. ‘The ten quid are youns if you 
succeed within the time you mention. Heavens, 
what a dreamer you are !’ He called to one of the 
native servants sitting at the other fire, ‘ Yleennui.s 1 
more coffee, and get me some tobacco from the 
wagon,’ 

For the remainder of the evening Jack Spencer 
occupied himself in divesting the dead stork of its 
skm and dressing it with arsenical soap. This 
done, the two comrades said good-night, retired to 
their rusymetive wagons, and by nine o’clock, under 
a clear sky tliickly powdered with stars of amazing 
brilliancy, the entire camp was asleep. At four 
o’clock they trekked, and at ten next morning out- 
spanned for several hours’ rest arrd for breakfast. 

At half-past ten Vleernmis (literally, Flittermouse, 
the Bat), who combined the offices of Spencer’s 
body-servant, groom, cook, hunter, and general- 
utility-man, aunouneed that the meal rvas ready, 
Yleermuis was a first-rate cook, a real treasure to 
men engaged, as the two Englishmen were, on long 
wagon expeditions into the far hinterland of South 
Africa. This morning he had ready for his masters 
a kettle of excellent coffee, tinned milk, hut 
‘cookies’ of Boer meal, double springbok chops 
—the most delicious venison in all Africa — cut 
right across the loins and fried with some of the 
savoury liver of the same antelope, and a tin of 
Morton’s marmalade. 

■■‘Hullo 1’ cried Spencer, eying the last-named 
■delicacy, ‘ where did you. raise the marmalade ? ’ 

‘ Baas,’ answered the .man, a gleam .of pleasure 
in his eye and a smile on his yellow face, ‘I keep 
four tins marmalade at bottom of stores, . else they 
go fast all dood [dead] long before trek finished. 
Now we getting near Kiinberleyq I bring them out, 
and baases can breakfast like gentlemans at hotels 
every luorning.’ 

‘That’s a good ohap !’ responded Spencer, for he 
dearly loved his breakfast marmalade, as every well- 
constituted Briton ought to do. Both men fell to, 
and after a hearty breakfast, hailed to Yleeriniris 
■to clear’the things away. When this was done Jack 
,'Spenoer called Hre man back. 

:‘:Vlee,rniuiSj’:he Said, ‘you’re a Koraima, aren’t 
you, and you know the Orange Eiver ? ’ 

‘ Yes, baas,’ returned the man. ‘ I lived half my 
life at the Koraiina kraals, this side of Augrabies — 
the/Gfoot iPalls;’^ 

■‘Have you ever travelled down the river ? ’ 

■■ T Yes, ‘Once as . far as the sea; it took me many 
■weeks. - I went with iiiy; father.’ 
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‘ Did you ever hear of a place called the Spider’s 
Drift, or of an island there ? ’ 

‘ Nay, baas.’ 

■ Did you ever hear of a Hottentot named Nou-ap 
— a bit of a chief, ndio has some kind of tribe or 
following?’ 

‘Yes, baas. I pass Nou-ap’s kraal on my way to 
the sea. He live on an island ’bont one week’s 
journey below the falls. Very few people go there. 
Very hard road, and dry.’ 

‘ A score to you, old man ! ’ here ejaculated 
Brookfleld, who had been an attentive listener to 
the above dialogue. ‘ Discovery number one.’ 

But all Spencer’s queries failed to produce any 
other kind of evidence in support of the mystery 
he had determined to unravel. From Vleermuis’s 
information it seemed that he had passed a small 
Hottentot kraal some twenty years before, that its 
chief was an elderly man named Nou-ap, that he 
lived on an island for the most part in a very lonely 
and retired part of the river, and that his people, 
numbering perhaps a hundred and twenty, subsisted 
mainly by hunting and by an occasional raid on the 
flocks of distant Namaqua tribes or of pastoral Boers 
south of the Orange, 

Tlie trek continired. The wayfarers reached 
Kimberley in a fortnight, sold off their ivory at 
good prices, and received payment for a herd of cattle 
which they had gathered in trade up-country and 
had sent down before the rains ceased. Thereafter, 
for a week or two, they contented themselves with 
a rest, and with such amusements as Kimberley in 
those somewhat primitive days could afford them. 
At the end of a fortnight they had both had enough 
of an idle life. They sat one evening in the smok- 
ing-room of the hotel at which they were staying. 

‘Jack,’ said Brookfleld suddenly, ‘what are yon 
going to do now? I can see you’re getting hored 
of town life j and, after all, this New Jerusalem, 
with its manifold types of Hebrew, good, had — 
mostly bad — and indifferent, isn’t a very inspiring 
place. What do yomnean to do?’ 

‘ Mean to do ? ’ echoed his friend. ‘ I ’m going 
down the Orange Eiver to find out whether the 


THE CROW 

HE clocks belonging to the Crown 
are in Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, St James’s Palace, and Hamp- 
ton Court. They .are sometimes 
, spoken of as the King’s clocks, and 
so they are ; but as a private 
individual the King iiossesses many others — those 
at Sandringham and Balmoral,, for instance. 

' As to Windsor Castle, a careful inventory of the 
Royal or Crown clbcks is kept there in the Lord 
Chamberlain’S. Department, which is responsible for 
their proper up-keep and safe custody. This in- 
ventory gives a full description of each clock: 


violet stork’.s message was a true one. What do 
you intend doing ? You won’t, of course, come off 
on my wild-goose chase, as you call it ?’ 

‘Yes, I think I shall go. You’re a good pal, and 
I like trekking with you. Some da}"-, no great while 
hence, I ’m afraid, with your romantic temperament, 
you’ll be falling headlong into some love-affair or 
other and getting married, and that’ll he the end 
of you, so far as I ’m concerned. So, as I ’m a hit of 
a fool and have a liking for yon, I must just hang 
on and make the best of you while I can. We’ve 
had some good days together, and I hope to have a 
few more.’ 

Jack Spencer had turned round while his friend, 
in his usual slow and somewhat monotonous fa.shion, 
was delivering this, for him, rather lengthy speech. 
His eyes sought the clear, open, honest gray eyes of 
the man whom Jack knew to be as straight and as 
simple-minded as he was brave and adventurous. 
Those gray eyes were now regarding him with the 
look of friendlineiss he knew so well. 

‘Ralph,’ he said, ‘you don’t really mean you’ll 
come ? ’ 

‘Of course I do,’ returned Ralph, with a big 
smile. 

Jack put up his right hand and let it rest affec- 
tionately on his comrade’s broad shoulder. 

‘You good old chap !’ he exclaimed, ‘I am glad. 
I was more than lialf-afraid I was in for this busi- 
ness alone. Something whispers that it’s going to 
he a heavy one, and I wanted a pal badly. Why, 
you old rascal, you know right well that nothing 
appeals to you so much as a hit of downright adven- 
ture, with a spice of danger thrown in. You laugli, 
or pretend to laugh, at romance, yet, your own 
history, ever since you left your father’s farm in 
the old Colony and came north, has been brimful 
of it. How about that strange mystery of the fifty 
elephants and the story of Tant van Niekirk’S 
dream, and a score of other yarns that I’ve heard 
from you from time to time ? Well, thank good- 
ness I you’re coming. That’s a load off my mind. 
One more “soupje” for good luck and to pledge our 
joint adventure, and then to bed.’ 


N CLOCK S. 

measurement, situation in the Castle, and photo- 
graph. It contains entries of two hundred and 
thirty clock.?, which, with the candelahra, fill two 
large volumes as big as full-sized ledgers. The 
majority of these are clocks of a more or less 
ordinary kind, fulfilling the ordinary useful function 
of indicating the time. Many, however, are works 
of art of the highest order, and one in particular 
possesses a historic interest enjoyed by no other 
clock in the world. 

This is the clock that Henry VIII.^ gave in a 
present to Aniie Boleyn on her wedding-day. It 
rests on, a modern gilt bracket in the Chapel Reliriirg- 
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Boom, and is only four inches deej) and ten inches 
high, formerly it belonged to Horace Walpole, to 
whom it had been given by Lady Elizabeth Germaine, 
■and came into the possession of Queen Victoria when 
Horace Walpole’s effects were sold at Strawberry 
Hill. The price it then fetched was one hundred 
-and ten porrnds five shillings. It is worth nothing 
as a timepiece, for it no longer goes; though 
Harrison Ainsworth wrote of it: ‘This love-token 
of enduring affection remains the same after three 
centuries; hut four years after it was given, the 
object of Henry’s love was sacrificed on the scaffold. 
The clock still goes— it should have stopped for- 
ever when Anne Bolayn died.’ Perhaps, in a sense, 
it did ; for even if it were going when Ainsworth 
wrote, the moving parts, except the weights, though 
not modern, are of later date than Anne Boleyn’s 
time. The weights are of lead, partly encased in 
copper-gilt, and beautifully engraved— H A and 
true-lovers’ knots on one, and H A alone on the 
other. Bound the top of each weight is the motto, 
‘ Dien et mon droit,’ and round the bottom of each, 
‘ Tlie Most Happye.’ 

In the Van Dyck Room, which is one of the state 
apartments, and consequently open to the public 
from time to time, is a Lords XIV. buhl clock that 
on its artistic merits alone , has been valued at 
four thousand pounds.* As a time-recorder it 
has no value, for its movement has stopped. It 
is in red shell and gilt metal, and stands seven 
feet two and a quarter inches high. From its 
ormolu mounts it is inferred to have been desigired 
for Louis XIV. by the Marots, who were well- 
known architects and engravers in Paris in the 
seventeenth century. Its decorative features com- 
prise sphinxes which support the clock-case, an 
Apollo head with lyres and cornucopias, a mask of 
Father Time with an hour-glass and scythe, and, 
surmounting the whole, an imperial crown. The 
shape alone of this beautiful clock — straight, and 
yet tapering — is an embodiment of gracefulness ; 
and altogether it has been rightly described as a 
dream of elegance. 

In the corridor — and therefore never seen by the 
public—is another Louis XIV. buhl clock, seven 
feet seven and three-quarter inches high. The 
taUest clock in Windsor Castle, by the way, is eight 
feet five inches ; the tallest among the Royal clocks 
is nine feet ten inches, and is in the grand corridor of 
Buckingham Palace. Returning to the Louis XIV. 
buhl clock, we mention it because of the large 
picture that hangs near it. This picture is by 
Zoffany, and is entitled ‘ Interior of Room in Kew 
Palace, ^ with portraits of Queen Charlotte, Prince of 
Wales, and Duke of York.’ In this room in Kew 
Palace is the very clock now standing beside the 
picture, so that both it and Zoffany's representation 
of it can he seen at the same time. 


' * BuU-work consists of an. inlay o£ one or more metals on 
a ground of tortoise-shell,, and is so named from Oharles 
Andr^ iiaM ( 1612 - 1782 ), its inventor. 


An object of great interest on the other side of 
the corridor Ls a casket containing General Gordon’.s 
Bible. The casket is inscribed : ‘This Bible, which 
belonged to Major-General Cliarles Gordon, C.B., 
was pwesented to Queen Victoria by Mary Aiigu.sta 
Gordon, his eldest sister, and it is pilacad in this 
casket for preservation in Windsor Castle by Her 
Majesty’s command,— 25tli March 1885.’ Beneath 
the casket is an ebony clock-case richly mounted 
in ormolu, and beneath this again is a mahogany 
cabinet containing an organ. 

Descriptive details of clocks, no matter how 
beautiful they may be, are apt to weary the general 
reader unless accompanied by pictorial representa- 
tions. We therefore pass over scores of magnificent 
examples of the cloekmaker’s art, and come to a 
humble wooden structure placed against the wall in 
the footmen’s room. This is a specimen of an ‘.Act 
of Parliament clock' — a kind of clock that grew out 
of a tax imposed on watches by Pitt. 'This tax 
caused watches to be much less worn. People, how- 
ever, had occasion to be apprised of the time of day 
as much as before ; and this need was met, in a 
measure, by tavern-keepers adopting a bold mural 
timepiece for the benefit of their customers. These 
timej)ieces were called ‘Act of Parliament clocks,’ 
and usually consisted of a large dial of wood painted 
black, with gilt numerals, and a trunk long enough 
for a seconds’ pendulum. The dial formed the 
front of the clook-case, and had no glass eovering. 
The ‘Act of Parliament clock’ in Windsor Ca.stle 
has no doubt been repainted since it was made, for 
its dial is now white and its numerals black. 

Among the one hundred and sixty-three clocks in 
Buckingham Palace, one of the most interesting is 
the sympathetic clock in the King’s room. Over 
the glass-panelled clock-case, which is in mahogany 
and mounted in ormolu, is a gold watch, a small 
gold chain, and a brequet watch-key f attached. 
This watch was made for George IV., who used to 
wear it. It is set to time by the clock, which at 
twelve sends up a small steel needle that enters a 
hole in the rim of the watch-case and operates on 
the minute-hand, making it correspond by pressure 
with the time on the clock. Brequet, the maker of 
this ingenious contrivance, who flourished 174G- 
1823, also constructed for George IV. a chronometer 
with two pendulums— one to mark mean time, the 
other to act as a metronome by beating the time 
for music.. For the Duke of Wellington, too, he 
made a watch that, when required; would strike 
the hour and the minute. Among Brequet’s other 
inventions, were a winding motion whereby the 
movements of the wearer’s body did the winding, 
and a touch- watch on which the hours, being indi- 
cated by projecting studs, could be told by the blind. 
Another of Brequet’s works in Buckingham Palace 
is in the Bow Reception-Room. It rvas described 


, tAl80 oalled a tipsy watoli- key, , because the wmdiiig 
of a ,'Watoh the wrong way by suoli a key was rendered 
harmless. 
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1)}' B. L. Ynlliamy* in 1846 ‘as a very complicated 
inacliine, more curious tlmn useful for accuracy in 
fixing the time.’ In the Hou.seliold Corridor is a 
very fine piece of mechanism also by Erequet. It 
ia a regulator ivitli two separate movements, each 
having a gridiron pendulum. It is in an upright 
glazed mahogany case six feet ten inches high, and 
was juirchased by George IV. for one thousand 
guineas. It is similar to one said to be in the 
Winter Palace, St Potenshurg. 

The chief enriosity in the way of clocks in Bucking- 
ham Palace is the Isregres.s Head Clock— a French 
spring-balance production by Lupine, wbo was 
watclunaker to Louis XV., and whom Voltaire en- 
gaged to e.stablisb a watch-factory near Geneva. In 
this clock the hour numerals are shown in one of 
the negre.ss’s twinkling eye-s, and the niinnte.s in the 
other. It stands two feet five and a half inches 
high, the head and Irast of the negres.s being in 
ormolu and onriebed with magnificent decorative 
features. Of another clock in Buckingham Palace, 
made, hy Alexander Gumming (who was horn in 
Fdinburgb in 1732) for George HI., it is said 
that Gumming received two thousand poimds far 
it, and two luindred pounds a year ^ for looking 
after it 1 


One other Eoyal clock may fittingly be noted here. 
It is in 'VVillium III.’s .state bedroom at Hampton 
Court, and ba.s remained in its present position 
for two hundred j-ears. It goes for a whole 
year with only one winding. Its maker was the 
celebrated Daniel Quaro, who in 167S invented the 
minnte-wheel and put two hand,? to -watches. Up 
till then timepieces had only the hour-hand. In 
the Times for Febnicary 1827 is an advertisement 
of a valuable and curious clock for sale for twenty 
pounds, to go for twelve montbs, which further .says- 
that only three of these clock.? were ever made — 
namely, the one at Hampton Court, the other in a 
nol.ileman’s family, and the third the one adverti.sed. 

It appears that the King’.? clocks are the originals 
from which many features seen in modern cloek- 
caise decoration and .style have been copied. These 
originals have been reproduced and described i-n a 
recent book written by W. B. Robertson and F. 
Walker for the lienefit of the artistic side of boro- 
logical work. To this book, published by John 
Walker, Limited, New Bond Street, and Me.ssr.s 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Gompa-ny, at two abillings and 
sixpencBj we m.u.3t refer reader.? cle.siring further 
information on the interesting subject of the Eoyal 
clocks. 


‘THE SLEEPY HOLLOW Q- x\, Z E T T .E,': 



^HE idea came to me in the middle of 


the night. 

I was living at the time in one of 
those sunny little towns in France 
where warmth-loving English con- 
gregate during the winter, and spend 
five months, at a comparatively small 
tennis, and. such-like 


.some four or 

outlay, in golfing, hiking, 
ainnsementa usually doharrod to them in our nioro 
rigorous climate. Happy thought ! I would .start 
a small local newspaper printed in English for the 
amusement and inforination of these good folk.s. 

So elated was I at the thought of some congenial 
occupation— for brains soon get rusty if allowed to 
lie Mlo-^v— as well as the possibility — a remote one, 
to be sure — of making a little sorely needed money, 
that, quite forgetting the time and place, I gave vent 
‘ to a -wild war-whoop of delight, with the immediate 
result. of waking ajid much alarming ray wife, who 
incontinently began to scream, ‘Help ! ninrderl 
thieves,!’ Nor did my hasty and shamefaced ex- 
planations mend matters. My scheme was treated 
with contumely and scorn hy the wrathful partner 
of my joys and sorrows, and I -was hidden ‘not to. 
make an. idiot of my.seTf, and to goi to sleep at once,’ 
in. suck energetic fashion that I woss fain compelled 
to obey, with my ardour considerably damped,. But 


. t The ■ViulJiainys came origui.ally , from . Switzerland, 
and three generations of them -were clo.okmaters to the 
Sovereign... 


■with the morning came the conviction stronger, than 
ever that 1 wa.3 on the right tack; so, ignoring the, 
little conirckmps of the night, I determined to .set 
to work at once and get my scheme into shape. 

The town hoa.3ted of a .small printing establish- 
ment with a ridiculous little press, carried on by 
one solitary man. This gentleman I promptly in- 
terviewed, and disclosed my plan. He looked- scared, 
and dubious. .He did not know' a word of .English,, 
he said. He had never composed or printed any- 
thing in that barbarous tongue except a visiting- 
card or two and once the programme of a fete given 
by the colonie ^tramjere; and, ‘oli, mon Dieulwlmi 
a \york that was I ’ The lady w’lio had given: him: tlie 
order evidently didn’t know how to spell her o-wn 
tongue correctly, judging from her frequent reference 
tO' a dictionary and subsequent alterations in words 
that bo had composed absolutely as she had written 
them, letter by letter. He had been obliged to cor- 
rect and alter the type twenty times at, lea.st, and : 
madame had made his life, a burden to Mm, ahvays 
running in and out and interrupting bis -svork, and; 
after air was over, declaring that she would not pay 
the- agreed: price. 'Could I .spell, and did I kno-w 
how: to correct proofs : 

‘Ves.’ I assured him that I could do both, and 
write a large round hand as -well if necessary, so 
as to make his -n'ork the ea.sier ; and, finally, after, 
ihuchpalavet and shrugging of .shoulder.?^: I extracted 
his reluctant assent, to try and see how we could 
manage together. : 
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His press could only print one small page about 
twelve by nine inches at a time, and the first rpiestion 
was, how^many pages .should we want? I hoped 
that the tradespeoide would advertise if I made it 
very cheap ; the novelty of the idea, I believed, 
would attract tbem. A iiewspajjer of any sorb 
would be tlie first of its tribe in our quiet little 
community, and an English one with the advertise- 
ments in flowery language, I fancied, would strike 
tlieir imagination. I was not mistaken. 

Tgot forty-seven advertisements in the three hours 
or so that it took me to ruii down the one street of 
shops, and the task of putting them, into English 
ivas no easy matter. I imagine, that had some of 
jny clients understood my free-and-easy translation 
of the imsinesa cards they gave me they would 
have been astonished, not to say alarmed, at the 
variety of articles they were supposed to sell. 

‘Put what you like,’ said the ironmonger ; ‘only 
the most important part of all is that I have two 
top rooms to let ; mind jmu put that in in big letters.’ 
iV worthy man who kept a school of arms and gave 
fencing lessons was utterly indifferent as to what 
I iput in about that ; but he was most anxious 
that the statement that he was an agent for some 
rubbishy brand of cheap champagne should be given 
great prominence^ though hoAv he could expect to 
do any trade in the face of three old-estalilidied 
wine merchants, to say nothing of several grocers 
who also sold wine, passes my comprehension. 

There may be hatred of us as a nation in Eranee — 
there is, as a matter of fact ; but I do not think that 
as individuals we are disliked. In my canvass I met 
with nothing but politeness. I was unsuccessful in 
oidy two cases in shops, and then the refusal was 
couched in such terms of apology and regret as cpite 
to take away any feeling of rebuff. In one instance 
I met with scant courtesy ; but this was at the hands 
of an Englishman, and at one hotel out of the four 
that the town boasts I was coldly shown the door. 
My compatriot, however, after the first number of 
tlie paper had appeared, came to me and begged 
for a space. I was much inclined to tell him that 
I had none available. But, remembering that I was 
now a business man, I smothered my feelings ; and 
when ho went on to expilain that, being harassed 
and worried when I had called, lie had misunder- 
stood my idea completely — which rvas quite untrue 
— -I pretended to believe him, and took his advertise- , 
ment. 1 am glad to reflect that, hy a happy inspirar 
tion, I charged him double rates! As to the hotel 
people, whan they saw that I omitted: their visitors’ 
list, they were very wwatliful, and sent, a message 
to me asking the reason why., ‘No advertisement, , 
no visitors’ list,’ was my answer. Back came, the ad- 
vertisement, with a request, that it be: inserted at 
once,; but in. this cose:! was obdurate, and I really 
did not care- to. rearrange a whole page,, so I dn- 
olined, : 1 am not vain, enough to imagine that the 
omission' didj thein any harm:; hut they thought it 
did, which was all T wanted, and I am delighted to 
think they received a lesson. : \ . 


Of the three other hotels, two took skuilar .spaces ; 
but the third, the newest and .=imalle.st,,t.ook a double 
one, paying accordingly. After the iiist number of 
the papier apipieared, the propirietor of the olde.st and 
largest hotel came down to tlie office fuming. 171iat 
did I mean by putting the — ~ iip.start little fraud 
of a hotel in a bigger space, than lus, the leading 
one in the place? ‘My dear sir,’ I blandly said, 
‘ Mr X, piays double rate.?, so ol course be lias double 
pirominencc.’ ‘Very well,, sir,’ was his answer. 

‘ Then I will pay for four space.s..’ After the next 
issue down came the two-space man, full of fury. 
We went through the, same performance, with the 
result that he increased his advertisement to one tak^ 
iug six spiaces, which made a corresponding pileasnat 
increase in my exchequer. With the third iiumher 
I was. again tackled by tbe big. man, wbo still further 
enlarged Ida advertisement; and this taking up all 
the available spiace on the page, the small man had 
to .stay contented with ivliat he had got, the honours 
of the contest being on the side of the big battalion. 
I began to. see. how journalism could be made to 
piay ! But I am going ahead too fast.. 

The advertisements having been all secured, I 
was able to settle on the .size of the paper, and 
decided that six plages would be about the thing. 
This would give me three for advertisement.?, one 
for general iiiforination such as post-hour.?, cab-fares, 
railway time-tables, excursions and drives, doctors’ 
addresses, &;c., and two for me to fill up as editor. 
As the pmper would apspear but once a week, this 
did not seem too much ; and once the fixed matter 
was set up), two page.? of fresh printing weekly would 
not, I hoped, he too hard a job for the Frenchman 
to manage. Then came the question of price. 

Those who have lived long abroad will understand 
why it was that it took three days’ hard liaggling 
before the piriuter and I could come to. terms. For 
the benefit of those who do not know Freneh methods 
of business, I will just explain that the seller (in 
this case the psrinter) always asks a sum immensely 
bigger than he is prepiared to take,, the buyer then 
offering a much smaller one than he will eventually 
give. The only exceptions to this rule are the oases 
of postage-stamps and railway tickets ; for everything 
else you bargain. Time having no value in French 
eyes, fivepence saved at the expiense of a.s nmny hours’ 
chaffering is looked upon, as good basiueas.. Thus 
it took three days,, on and off,, before the pn'ke was 
agreed upon, during which period of trial a person 
ignorant of the ways, of the. country would have 
imagined, tlie pirMter and I about tq come to blow.? ; 
for; I have long; since adopted the manners of the 
country when doing busines.?., But the bargaiii once 
struck,, all became, calm .again, and we both appilied 
omrselves to; Q:ur experiment, with energy. 

.1 believed that the. best way of assuring a sale 
was to get peopde to svibaeribe for the paper for the 
season :3o with this end in view I ran about hntton- 
' hphng. myvMends, and tmhliisliingly calling on even 
those peopjle I did not know.. It was a great effort, 
. for; this was. my first experieixce of touting for 
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inything, and I was horribly nervous in conseq^uence. 
But I had my reward in a very ready response, 
everybody I saw seeming to like the idea immensely. 
The sum, it is true, was small — only ftve francs ; but 
even that amount has to be considered by many 
winterers abroad. As an instance of delicacy, I will 
relate one anecdote. I called on a man I knew by 
sight only, and asked him to subscribe. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ with jileasure. How nrach?’ When I told 
him, I thought I saw his eyebrows go iij) a shade; 
but he said nothing, and pulling out his purse, 
tendered me twenty-five francs, When I pointed 
out his mistake he only remarked, ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I thought you said twenty-live.’ I heard 
afterwards that he had told the story to some 
friend.?, remarking, ‘I thought it pretty tall when 
he said twenty-five, as I thought; but, you see, the 
man was a gentleman, and I could see he didn’t 
like his job, so I said nothing.’ 

This unpleasant work took me several days ; but 
at the end of it I found that, including the advertise- 
ments, I had secured more by two pounds than 
the sum I had agreed to pay the printer for the 
season’s issue of the paper. This was most satis- 
factory, as I could not now lose any money, and I 
set to work preparing the first number with the 
greatest energy. The printer was an intelligent 
fellow ; but it is quite impossible for me to convey 
any idea of the tremendous difficulty I had in 
making a start. First of all, we had not got very 
far in composing when the man discovered that his 
stock of ‘ w’s ’ was exhausted. The French use few 
of that letter, the English many; so we had to 
telegraph to Paris for a fresh supply, and wait 
with what patience we might till it came. Then 
the proof-correcting was endless. I am not going 
beyond the mark when I say that every line had 
from half-a-dozen to any number of errors, one word 
sometimes having several letters wrong. Then, as 
often as not, in correcting one mistake the man would 
make, one or more new ones. Ob, it was a weary, 
weary time ! Sometimes, when at last the page was 
corrected and the type seemingly tightly screwed 
up in the frame, and I would turn my attention to 
something else, in carrying the frame to the pres.? a 
few letters would drop out, and the fiendish printer, 
instead of telling me, woxrld say nothing, and calmly 
stick them back again wherever he could find room, 
producing in consequence in the first copy some 
astounding words. But enough of these details; 
perseverance overcame all iny difficulties, and one 
fine Saturday afternoon saw the first issue of , the 
Shepy Bolhw Gazette completed, and lying in neat 
piles all ready for issue. I had finished addressing 
the stamped bands for those copies to he sent by 
post; with , one exception, that of a subscriber the 
name: of /whose house I had omitted to note. The 
Mairio YaS but three doors off, where all addresses 
are registered; so I threw down my pen, seized a 
pencil and note-book, ; and skipped round with a 
light heart to obtain, what 1 wanted.. Now,' mark 
; on what small matters success often hangs. . - 


The clerk to whom I applied was not unknown to 
me. I had met him when fi.shing, and I had been 
able to give him some trifling bit of tackle or other 
that he ^vanted. When lie gave me the information 
1 required I noticed that lie seemed rather ill at 
ea-se, struggling, in fact, with the Jack -in -office 
manner that all French officials, however humble, 
think it dignified to assume when dealing with tlie 
public. As I wrote in my book, I casually men- 
tioned that I wanted the address for my new.spaper. 

‘ Ah, yes. You are going to start a paper for the 
English, I hear,’ he said. ‘ Have you — 1 ask you as 
a friend— got the necessary perinis-sion ? ’ 

‘ What permission ? ’ I cried. ‘ I particularly 
asked the printer if there was any authority to be 
obtained or formalities to go through before pub- 
lishing, and lie as,siired me that there were none ; 
the only thing required being three copies of each 
issue signed by me and duly deposited at the Mairie 
on the day of publication.’ 

‘ It is not my business to inform you, sir,’ said my 
friend, ‘and there are many who would not be best 
pleased at my doing so,’ he added, smiling, ‘ for there 
are some who do not relish the idea of an English 
imj)er ; but the law requires that before publishing a 
newspaper the permission of the procureur of the 
Republic must be obtained by uniting to him on 
stamped paper and giving all particulars, such as 
name, price, object, owner, printer, editor, &o. You 
must do this and send the application here, when we 
will forward it, and you will have your answer ill 
ten days or so. If you issue a single copy of your 
newspaper before you have the authority you will 
be filled five hundred francs.’ 

This was cheerful intelligence, with the Gazette 
all ready, and iny friends and subscribers eagerly 
expectant of the first copy. To publish it ten days 
late would make me the laughing-stock of the whole 
place, and was not to be thought of. 

‘ Where does this procureur live ? ’ I asked hotly. 

‘At 0 ,’ naming a town an hour’s journey by 

rail. 

‘Must the application absolutely go through the 
Mairie ? ’ 

‘ No ; hut it will receive earlier attention if it does.’ 

‘ There is a train in twenty minutes. If I catch 
it, have I any chance of seeing this official this after- 
noon V 

‘ No. He will have left his office, and won’t be 
there till Monday, if then. He is an easy-going 
procureur.’ 

. ‘ Can I see him at his house ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, sir. It would be most irregular to attempt 
it, and you would never succeed. Not to be thought 
of.’ 

‘Thank you. Good-bye;’ and off I bolted, raging. 

I had no money in my pocket to speak of. : I wiis 
dirty, untidy, and inky, and I had no time to go to 
my house, which was at some little distance ; but I 
was determined to publish the paper that day by 
hook pr by crook. 

1 whirled into the office, and in three minutes 
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liad explained matters to the astonished printer and 
comfortably ‘ cnssed ’ him for his ignorance. In two 
more I had borrowed twenty-five francs from him, 
and, rushing off, had bought the necessary stamped 
paper from the nearest Bureau da Tabao. Ten more 
sufficed to write out the ap|)lication with the printer’s 
aid, as fully as we could manage, and then I tore up 
the street as hard as I could go towards the station, 
the whistle of the approaching train being distinctly 
audible, and acting as a sp)ur to my efforts, leaving 
the printer staring aghast at the flying figure of the 
mad Anglais. 

I caught my train, and in due course arrived at 

0 , where I took a cah, telling the man to drive to 

the procureur’s house. I found that I had exactly 
three hours before my train left for home — which 
train, by the way, I discovered was the last that 
night, so it behoved me to catch it. Presently we 
stopped before a fine mansion, and a pompous man- 
servant answered my impatient knock. 

‘ Is the prooureur in ? ’ 

‘ What name, sir 2 ’ 

‘ I have no card, as I had to leave home in a great 

hurry ; but I am Mr Y. from , and I have urgent 

business, but it will not take two minutes to carry 
out.’ 

The man went away, leaving me standing on the 
door-step, as is the pleasing habit of Trench servants 
to stmnge callers. 

After what seemed to me a long delay, he re- 
appeared with, the abrupt question, ‘ What is your 
business 2 ’ 

Although the man’s manner was now distinctly 
insolent, I kept my temper and gave him my appli- 
cation, at the same time slipping a five-franc piece 
into his ready hand. ‘Just get monsieur to sign 
that,’ I said, ‘ and I shall he much obliged to you.’ 

A grin spread itself over the fellow’s yellow face, 
and he again disappeared, only to return in a minute 
or two with the paper still unsigned. 

‘ Monsieur is out,’ he growled. 

‘ Nonsense. What’s the matter V 

‘ Monsieur is out, I tell you,’ he repeated rudely. 

‘ When wiU he be in 2 ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ I shall come hack.’ 

‘ As monsieur pleases; but the prociireur does not 
see gentlemen’ — with unpleasant emphasis on the 
last word — ‘ out of office hours.’ And ho slammed 
the door in my face. 

I retired beaten. Stay, was I beaten 2 I was not 
sure. T woidd think it over. ‘Cabby, the procu- 
reur is out, as you hear. Drive me to a barber’s ; 

1 ’ll get my hair out.’ 

There was an old woman selling fruit on a hand- 
barrow on the opposite side of the street. She 
called out to me shrilly, ‘ The prooureur is not out. 

I saw him go in from the Palais de Justice two ' 
hours ago, and he has not come out since, the | 
eanaille.’ 1 agreed with her. : 

The barber was an excellent fellow. I told him I 
my trouble as he clipped me, and what he told me 1 


about the procureiiv — whom he knew, and who had, 
it seems, a reputation for devotion to the fair sex 
rather than to his work— was just the usual story 
of French officialism : a story that has furnished 
the plot of many French farce.s, and of which the 
heroes do not seem ashamed. ‘ But why don’t yoit 
see the “substitute” 2’ ha said. ‘He is really a 
very capital official, quite different from his .superior ; 
and if he has the power to do w'hat yon want, I 
am sure that he wdll do it, in or mit of work-hour.s. 
I do not know his private address; but he may 
still be at his office in the Palais.’ So off I iveiit 
to that gloomy building, and there, after endless 
wanderings in grimy and odorous passage.?, I found 
an old caretaker, who told me where my quarry 
lived — which was not very far from the procureur’s 
house, by the way. 

Refreshed by my harbering, I dismissed ray 
cab and stumped oft’ once more on my hunt for 
officials, and this time the door was answered by 
a respectful old lady of the charwoman type. But 
once again my Jiopea fell to the ground. The 
‘substitute’ was also out, really out, and would not 
be back, in all likelihood, before seven, at which 
hour he dined. ‘ Would I return at that hour ? ’ 
‘Yes, I would return before that hour; my train 
left at 7.10, and I would come back at a quarter to 
seven ; ’ and so it 'was settled. Then the thought of 
my five francs and the abominable prooureur smote 
me, and a childish desire to be revenged possessed 
me. I determined to employ the time at my dis- 
posal in knocking at the humbug’s door at short 
intervals, and demanding to know if he had retiwned. 
It would exercise the pompous man-servant if 
nothing else. I would take my five francs’ worth 
out ill that w'ay. I did it, and each time the door 
was answered — and I hammered until it was — the 
sight of the man's face, now purple with rage, was 
as good as a tonic to me. 

At 6.46 I was back at the ‘substitute’s,’ where 
I waited anxiously. The precious moments sped, 
and I was beginning to despair, when at seven 
precisely in walked my man. To the credit side 
of French official life be it said that this good 
fellow was very polite indeed, and I had hardly 
explained ' what I wanted when he grasped the 
situation, and cheerfully signing my precious docu- 
ment ‘ for the prooureur,’ bowed me out with many 
injunctions to hurry up if I wanted to catch my 
train. 

This I accomplished by the skin of my teeth, and 
the paper was posted to the suhscrihers that very 
night, and triumphantly appeared on their Sunday 
breakfast-tables next morning. 

When I. told my story and exhibited my authority 
duly signed, my French friends were lost in amaze- 
ment. : 

‘No wonder you English always get your way,’ 
said my friend the clerk. ‘You have no respect for 
the law. No Frenchman would dare to tackle a 
fmetionnwke after office hours on business ; nor 
would he succeed if he did.’ 
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‘I only acted on your own motto,’ I replied; 
‘ “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.”’ , 

‘ Balii !’ said the clerk,, as be expectorated violently. 
‘ There is no .such thing in France.’ 

And thus was the Gazelle launched upon its 
career, a fairly smooth one so far. Of course I 
otfended some people— that was unnvoidahle; and 
I will not de, scribe how !Mis.s Brown was furious, 
nor- -what she wrote; to me, heoause I mentioned 
that .she had given a delightful garden-party, or 
how insulted Miss Joiacs felt because I omitted to 
give an account of hers, through fear of olfending 
her also. Nor -will I relate how Mr Rohinson was 
moat irate because.! stated that he had let his house 
to, Mr Smith for next season, or how Captain 


Atkins wrote me ait official, letter of abuse because 
I did not say that; he had just taken General 
M'Smackum’s chateau. My editorial table pos- 
sesses a big drawer full of similar silly letters, which 
sliQ-w up human nature in such a lamentable fashion 
as to be almo,st past belief. They are intensely 
amusing in their vanity and narrow-mindedness, 
hut, being mo.stly marked ‘ private,’ of course cannot 
he produced in print. 

I suppose that my experience.? are not new, and 
that all editors, however well moaiiing, and liow- 
, ever insignificant their new.spapers, undergo the same 
badgering; though I doubt if many of them have- 
known what it is to establish an English paper in. 
France. 


By Ethel F. Heddle, 


CHAPTEE I. — ^BEFOEE THE BATTLE. 


' NTOINETTE ! Hi.st ! ’ 

Sometbing in tbe hiss of the la.st 
word made Antoinette pause and 
suddenly place the pail of water 
she wa.s carrying on the ground. 

There was just light enough left 
in tlie stormy sky above the chiUoan for her to see 
that something, or some one, was lurking in the 
shadow holiind tlie farin-docir. 

‘IVlio is it?’ she demanded without moving, her 
voice stilled suddenly. Then a long, lean hand 
touched her from the dusk, and the girl shivered 
from head to foot. 

‘Francois! Is it you?’ 

‘Yes, it is Fransois. Is tliere any one within ? I 
am starving.’ 

She closed the door hastily and shot the bolt, 
acting with a swift haste and precision. Her pretty 
face had whitened ; her bands trembled. She passed 
through an outei- kitchen, and tlien the two stood in 
an inner room, across the quaint, low winrlow of 
which a screen of green leave.? was tapping and 
su'aying in the -^vind. A coming storm was in the 
air ; a curious, dull haze brooded over Hougomont. 
The chateau, the orchards, the lane, the i'ariii, the 
little chapel, seemed to stand in a white oasis of 
light, round which was gathering a murky pall of 
violet-black. The leaves, tapping restlessly, seemed 
to shiver together, and Antoinette, heard them as if 
they were heart-beats,, as she stood facing the soldier 
.before her. 

‘How is it,’ she breathed then, ‘that you are 
here ? The English are all around— outside, every- 
where! On the orchard- wall they are bari’icadiug 
—they are swarming in tlie orchard.. And the 
seigneur, has gone to Brussels. Only Lean and. I are 
loft in charge.’ 

‘So 1 heard,’ he said coolly; ‘you and Jeanl 
Whendid yougive iti, and marry Jean?’ ' 


She drew back at that, flushed and trembling. 
Her voice came in a low, shamed whisper : 

‘La.st spring. We were starving! My father 
was 'dying ! And you — you never wrote ! They 
told me you were with the Emperor ; that you had 
forgotten me. They told me there was another— 
that you were married ; that you made mock of 
Belgian girls, I’ 

‘ And you believed it all ? Well, no matter, since 
it is all over and done.’ 

He sat down by the -white, well -scrubbed tablOf 
and stretched out his leg.9. 

‘ I am too hungry to be sentimental or to talk of 
love ! Fetch me bread, Antoinette, and wine, I 
have hidden all day in the farm-building, s, and 
heard these English talk. 1 have neivs now for 
M. le GiSneral. Perhaps I shall see the Emperor t 
But I wanted a peep of yon, and now yon must 
hide me till they sleep, and I can escape by the 
orchard-wall. Bread 1 Bread ! I have a wolf, 
here inside.’ 

He waved his hand impatiently, and Antoinette 
rail to the dresser and pulled out a long loaf, a piece 
of Griiyere cheese, and a flagon of red wine. She 
stood trembling while the French soldier ate and 
drank, starting at every sound ; but when he put 
out his hand and would have drawn her to him, she 
shivered again. Once they had loved ; he was half- 
French, half-Belgian, and had fought with the 
Emjjcror i'n many of his battle.?, and she had looked 
up to him a.? a hero. She had never loved honest 
Jean Baptiste, because of Frangois ; but she was too 
terrified to think of love and dalliance now. 

‘ Make haste, Frangois I. At any moment they 
limy edme in— Jean; may come in ! ’ 

, ‘And then?’ 

‘ They , would see you, and take .you piisoner. 
Spies are shot !’ 

. ‘I -would die hard,’ he said coolly, looking rouiid. 
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the; room. It -svas bare, save for the table.?, two 
benclies, and a high, carved clock of light oak. which 
stood against the wall. On the mantelpiece was a 
small image of the Virgin, and under it Antoinette’s 
rosary. ‘I would shoot him, this thieving Jean !’ 
he .said abruptly tlien, his gaze wandering over her 
slim figure and sunny, loosened hair. ‘I will be 
equal with him some da}'.’ 

She was desirable, suddenly, in his eyes, this 
little Belgian girl, to whom ha had once been be- 
trothed, but whom lie had: almost forgotten in the 
excitement of lii& life, till he found she could be 
of use to him as chfi,telaiiie of Hougomont. Her 
frightened eyes; too, v/ere like tlie forget-me-not he 
had .seen in the orchard ditch that day. 

‘I hate him because he took you from me! I 
hate him ! ’ lie said. 

‘Jean is good,’ Antoinette whispered under her 
breath. ‘Though I do not love him, ho is good. 

And 3'ou, Erangois Ah, mm Dim I here they 

come ! ’ 

Tall figures were pa.ssing the window. A loud rat- 
tat sounded on the. door. Frangois rose and coolly 
moved the clock, placing himself behind it in the 
shadow. He was inured to danger, and the kitchen 
would bo badly lit. He had been in tighter places 
than this. 

‘ Lot them in,’ he said carelessly. ‘ IVlien all is 
dark I can slip out to the outhouses, and so over 
the orchard- wall. One kiss ! Ho? You are shy.’ 

He could even laugh carelessly. Antoinette 
looked at him as if half-fascinated, half-terrified. 
She hastily put away the remains of the meal, and 
went to the door. In another moment the kitchen 
was full of English soldiers, Jean Baptiste meeting 
them as they entered from the courtyard. 

He was a tall Belgian, %nth a quiet, resolute face 
and calm, gray eyes. Antoinette looked up ndtli a 
strange sense of relief as he stood between her and 
the soldiers and helped her to lay the table. Jean 
•was good, though she did not love him— he, was 
good ! 

Yet all this time her heart thudded against her 
aide. She scarcely dared glance at the tall clock. 
Oh, if they saw him ! If they killed him there, 
before her eyes I Erangoia,. whose gay, careless 
courage and laughing eyes had won her heart, the 
cool touch of whose lean hand had seemed to reach 
her with the power of an electric current — Eran- 
goiSj whom she loved ! 

The soldiers talked and laughed. To-raon’ow 
they would teach ‘ Boney ’ a lesson ; to-morrow the 
Erench would fly as chaff before the wind.. The 
storm, they said, was coming fast ; the clouds 
lowered dark and near ; low peals of thunder were 
muttering in the distance. All around, the British 
were making bivouac, the villagers coming in with 
biUets of wood to keep- their flre.9 alive, Soldiers 
rested everywherej sonie under hushes, some in straw 
stolen from- the farmhouses. Old campaigners had 
'rigged up blanket; on bayonet ; hut the hulk, of 
the , army day unsheltered tinder the lowering. 




threatening sky. Aoros.s the valley the Ereiich had 
bidden, their fire.s ; but they were reflected in the 
gloomy canopy overhead in a dull red glow. At 
Caillon the Emperor supped late with his staff.. 
Antoinette listened to tlie talk of the soldiers, .sick 
at heart. Once, when they mentioned the . orchard 
barricades and the high platform over the. gate, and, 
declared that there was not a loophole now by which 
the enemy could enter, she thought she heard a move- 
ment behind the clock ; Imt at last they were gone,, 
and she and Jean were left alone. He said he would 
go on. to bed,, as he had been, up .since dawn ; and 
Antoinette worked on, scarcely answering. He 
lingered for a littlcj looking at her, then went away. 
When at last she stood in the room alone, blowing 
out all the c-nidles, the rain was falling in deluges, 
and tremendous peals of heaven’s artillery rolled 
overhead. The night was one of terror. Terror 
wa.s in her' heart. How Avould. Erangoia escape? 
How could he ? Thore was not a loophole 
unguarded in Hougomont. She knew from 
the English soldiers’ words that everj' crevice was 
occupied ; the wall by which he had hoped to escape 
was lined with men armed to the teeth. He was 
in a trap— a trap of steel. 

He came out a,s slie stood waiting, and takiaig 
her hand, whispered that he would hide in the barn. 
He knew a jdace behind the hay-rick. And next day 
the Erench would, take the farm ; they would chase 
oii-t these rats of English, and burn, Hougomont 
to the grovind. He Avould .save her if he could. 
Nothing and- no one ever resisted the Erench and - 
the Emperor ! But now, in, case Jean returned, let 
them, start for the barn. 

Antoinette, breathless and trembling, stole out to 
reconnoitre. The soldiers laj' everywhere, thick as 
bees, crouehing on every side under their hlaiikets, 
under the trees in the orcliard, in the shelter of the. 
walls, hut all weary, all in a . dead sleep. Frnngois, 
stepped between them with a careless smile. In the 
dark he would only have been taken for a late 
patrol. At the door of the barn, which Antoinette 
unlocked, he paused to put his arm. round her 
waist. For a moment .she yielded, and a tall man 
who had crept on to- the rmtgli platform above tlie. 
gate with a lantern to fetch .some forgotten tools, 
saw them stand thus, the girl’s white face illumined 
by a blmding flash of lightning. 

‘Tf we win to-morrow, Antoinette — 

Frangois kissed her then. His breath .scorched 
her-cheek.. 

‘ But you will not win.’ 

, She, drew hack.. She had learned to hate and 
dread Napoleon. 

‘ We alwajis . wm. where be goes — always. You 
shall see. I shall make you my prisoner of war. 

,, Little Antoinette ! He, Jean, will be killed. The 
Little Oorporal will not leave a soul alive in 
.Hougomont.’ 

: Some, one .stirred in the- dark. Frangois crept 
noiselessly into- the barn and behind the hay -rick. 
Antomette waited till there was silence ; then she? 
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too moved away. For a moment she had rested 
her head on liis shoulder, felt his kiss ; she had 
been disloyal ! And though she had not loved 

Jean, she had never meant- She stood still in 

the pouring rain and shivered. The dark silhouette 
of the little chapel was before her, and she crepit in. 
War, and the terror of war, was all around. A 
cloud, as of blood, obscured her eyes, hut she could 
see a caudle huraing on the stand before the white 
image of Christ hanging ahoA’e the door, and another 
was before the Virgin on the altar. The tiny chapel 
was the one place in all the earth, she felt, in which 
there was peace ; and yet, even here, soldiers lay in 
heavy slumber all around. She crept between their 
silent figiu’os, and fell on her knees before the little, 
rude wooden image. 

‘ Holy Mother, forgive me 1 Mother of all sorrows ! 
Sinless Mary ! I am Jeanb wife, and Frangois has 
kis.sed me, and now I foel far from thee.’ 

She wept as she whispered ; the tears rained 
down her face. Outside, tlie thunder roared and 
muttered, heaven’s great artillery mocking the 
feeble imitation of yesterday. Spilitting, blinding 
swords of light played over the battlefield, and 
the summer woods, and the ripe corn soon to he 
trodden down and drenched with blood. At last 
a cpiiet hand touched her shoulder. 

'Antoinette, there is a time to sleep and a 
time to pray. Come, petite! And to-morrow — 
we know not what to-inorrow brings — perhaps for 
you hope—deliveranoe ! ’ 

Jean’s grave, kindly face. What did he mean ? 

Ha stood, tall and serene, waiting. He did not 
touch her. But he followed the light figure closely 
: when she stepped between the sleeping men, and, he 
watched, later, till her fair head was on the pillow 
and she slept, worn out. His love for her was an 
adoration. Then he moved to the bed, and stood 
looking down at the small face pitifully. 

‘I saw, she had hidden some one behind the 
clock. I saw the edge of his sleeve, and it was 
a French, coat 1 The man she told me of was 
French. He is hidden here! Poor child! Poor 
child I ’ 

In her sleep Antoiirette tossed her arms. 

‘Jeanl’ she cried. ‘He is good, but I do not 
love him ! ’ , 

, He went back to the window with a stifled groan. 

■ He sat there till dawn, the coming battle forgotten, 

, the storm, the morrow’s tragedy. 

Dawn, a cheerless dawn, found him still there, 
fighting his own battle, , 

And over at Caillon, Napoleon had risen, gray of 
face, with only life , in itis blazing eyes and steely 
lips, to see if his enemy lay still in his grasp. 

He eried : with delight when the, red light on 
•either side bf Mont Saint Jean showed him the 
English were still therej ‘iii the hollow of his hand.’ 
The light was obscured, and it was only half-past 
three when the dawn broke: over sodden fields, and. 
dripping woods, and plashy ground^ and deep, secret 
pools. The , air was filled with mist ; between the 


two armies stood watchful sentries and vedettes. 
No other sign of life broke the gray, dreaiy expanse. 
It was a day that broke iii tears, that crept shame- 
faced and trembling from the womb of night. 

And then, about six, for the last time, tliousands 
and thousands woke to look upon an earthly dawn. 
They would see it agaiir nevermore. 

The two mighty armies stirred, and men, blue, 
cold, wet, unsbaven, looked up to the pitiless sky. 
Then, rousing to life, they began to carry wood, to 
light fires, to feed horses. The sound rolled over 
IVhterloo, It was ‘like the sound of a great sea 
beating on a rocky shore ’ — the sea of life that was 
so soon to beat against the rocky shores of death. 


CHAPTER II.— THE- RED HEART OF THE BATTLE. 

^^SSIT was twenty minutes past eleven before 
M the first gim broke the deadly stillness 
of the IStli of June 1815. The storm 
was past for the present ; but a dull, 
slumberous heat, a sullen massing of clouds over the 
battlefield, seemed to betoken that it only waited to 
break forth once more. 

Antoinette had been busy all the morning, going 
about with a dull, leaden weight at her heart. 

She had no time, however, to think or to 
pray. There were .many to cook for ; the whole 
place swarmed with English soldiers. Antoinette 
shuddered when she remembered the hole , behind 
the Imy-rick in the barn, where Francois lay.'; 
There, indeed, he must lie, unless he courted death, 
till the French conquered and took Hougoniout, or 
till night hid foe from friend or friend from foe. 
It was about twelve, and she was busy cooking in 
the kitchen, wdien a soldier touched her arm, and 
pointed through the window to the strip of orchard 
which ran belxind it. There she could just see an 
officer on a chestnut horse ; he wore a blue Spanish 
cape, white cravat, white buckskins, and plain 
cocked hat, and was pointing to the ohfiteau, 
giving an order briefly and sternly. Antoinetl,e 
had a fleeting vision of a high Koman nose, keen 
eagle eyes, and a firm mouth. 

‘ I\Tio is it ? ’ she whispered. 

‘The Duke— the one man in England who is a 
match for Boney, and the man who will lick him 
to-day.’ He laughed grimly. ‘Come, don’t look 
so white, madame ; you ain’t French, though you 
do use the lingo.’ 

After that Antoinette was called hither and 
thither. Already there had been fighting in the 
orchard. The enemy had attempted to storm it 
from the narrow lane outside, and had been met 
by a devastating hail of bullets from the loopholed 
wall. One or two wounded had been carried in. 
She shuddered as she looked, and then she set her 
teeth. It was as 'well. The small, pinched, girlish 
face, was to look as if cut from marble before the 
day , was done. These vvere only the first few 
pattering: hailstones of the :storm. Her eyes were 
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to grow used to horror. The wood, the lane, and 
the thicket were now full of French ; thej' stormed 
over the wall, and fell in hundreds in the orchard ; 
they forced their way through the thicket, cheering 
loudly, hut were checked at the hedge that belched 
forth fire. Still they pressed on dauntlessly, and 
could then see the red brick wall of the farm, 
for which they made with wild cries of rage and 
triumph. Already their leader was springing for 
hand-hold when the wall seemed to grow alive with 
fire ; bullets fell like rain from above, from every 
side, and with yells and choking moans they fell 
back, tier upon tier of slain crashing one on the 
othei', till there was a heap of dead and dying, 
over which their maddened comrades leaped and 
raced, stumbled and fell. 

But that was only the first repulse. They 
swarmed up in an unending stream, desperate with 
valour, wild with rage ; the ^yood was captured, 
then lost ; taken again, and retaken. A fierce 
cannonade had deepened along the whole lino of 
Hougomont ; the place was a red-hot hell of shot 
and shell. On all sides it was besieged : house, 
kitchen-garden, ravine, flower-garden, were crowded 
with the enemy. Hay-rioks blazed, white smoke 
curling up to the gray of the sky. The grass of the 
orchard was blood-stained— a charnel-house. The 
ditch in the lane outside was choked with dead, and 
still the French poured in, a ceaseless stream, un- 
conquerable, undefeated, dauntless, and desperate. 

Antoinette had not a moment to think. The 
wounded lay everywhere; the courtyard was full; 
the ohfiteau was burning. ' She was called hither 
and thither, working under the direction of the 
surgeon, and feeling that all life had stopped short 
just here ; that she had never known before what 
life could be — what death could be. 

A blood-red mist swam before her eyes as the 
terrible hours wore on, and still that wild stream of 
soldiers fought and died, locked together in a deadly 
embrace. She had almost lost sight of time at last, 
when she fell back against the wall, faint and giddy, 
and felt some one put a cup to her lips. 

Jean, blood-stained and dirty, his shirt torn, a 
bandage round his head, was holding wine to her 
lips with the old quiet look. 

‘ Drink, yiefffe,’ he said. ‘You will need all your 
strength, for the day is not done yet. The English 
bulldog never gives way.’ 

That was like Jean. She knew he had worked 
since the battle began, bringing in the w'ounded, 
exposing himself to a storm of French bullets on 
the wall, quietly reckless of danger. She had seen 
him often, but had never spoken to him. It was he 
who seized the first shell that fell on the chateau- 
roof and flung it over on the grass ; hut the chateau 
blazed now, unchecked, and all they could do was 
to try to prevent the flames from reaching the 
chapel and the farm. , 

Reckless deeds of valour passed unnoticed, Jean 
had courted death a hundred times that day, and 
yet not met it; only, the wounded blessed the 


strong man with the grave, white face who carried 
them so tenderly across the lane of fire, and seemed 
to know no fear. 

Now he looked at Antoinette steadily for a 
minute, as if thinking deeply. Then he drew near, 
and whispered in her ear. It was a whi.spei’ that 
penetrated through the tornado, and .seemed to 
stand out in letters of fire on her brain ; 

‘ Antoinette, I him who is behind the, hay-riclc ! 
I saw him. If the chateau is ours till dark— and I 
think it will be — he leill he cawjht. The French 
will never take Hougomont, though they may 
burn 113 out. Take him the coat of yonder dead 
English soldier. He could escape dressed in that 
till he reached the orchard-hedge ; he could fling it 
off when he was free. At least he can die lighting, 
not sabred like a rat in a hole or hung as a spy.’ 

She shuddered violently. Then, as Jean moved 
away, she took the coat of the dead soldier and 
stepped through the groaning lieaj’s of dying and 
dead into tlie barn and behind the hay-rick. 
Fraufois was there, lying with burning, glaring 
eyes. How was it going 1 Were the French not 
in yet? Where was the Emperor? How did the 
day go? 

‘ I do not know,’ Antoinette said vacantly. ‘ Only 
they have not taken Hougomont, and they will 
not ; though the chliteau is on fire, and I think it 
is like a hell all around. In the lane behind the 
orchard the French lie thick, piles and piles of 
dead, staring at one with their awful eyes. I saw 
them from the wall, thicker than the ajjples lie in 
October. But listen ! Put on this coat. You can 
escape with it through the hedge. Here is a British 
rifle. At least you can die in the open.’ 

He seized the coat with an exclamation, forget- 
ting to thank her. He donned it hastily, making 
a wry face at the blood with which it was be- 
smeared. Then he took her hand, hut it dropped 
lifelessly from his. Level This was no time for 
love — or sin ! This was Purgatory — the flames of 
Purgatory ! 

He was gone. 

She stole out then, and resumed her work. Had 
he crept through the gap in the hedge ? Was he 
safe ? 

All thought grew slow and torpid. She felt 
now as if the battle had lasted all her life, as if she 
had known nothing but these awful yells and cries, 
the hiss of shells, the crackling of flames,^ the moans 
of the dying, the still, white faces of the dead. 
Some one said that the French were giving way at 
last. Dusk was falling, though here, under the red 
glare of the flames of the burning chateau, there 
seemed no dusk, no twilight— only a red, red light 
of battle. Then at last, sick, giddy, and trembling, 
she crept into the shelter of the chapel, feeling that 
she was about to die, as if life and courage could 
bear no more. : 

The -chapel stands just beside the oMteau walls, 
but just under the pierced feet of the dead Christ 
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blood bas congealed, and saved liiin. Tie him tiji 
and give him a xeBtorative. — Coming, six ; ooudiig ! ’ 

She had done what he bade hex. She waited in 
the little, dark chapel, the white figure of the Christ 
hanging opposite, praying as women pray only once 
in. their lives, and waiting. The chateau was a 
mass of smouldering ruins ; a red glare in the sky 
hung above it. Here and there the flames on the 
thatched roof of the faian-buildings biased up, then 
fell. The horrible roar and din of battle was dying 
down. The Eagle of France was wounded unto 
death, was hi’oken-winged and dying. 

'Wellington, standing on the ridge above the 
Guards, his figure outlined against the sky, had 
raised his hat with a solemn ge.sture, the signal 
for the worn line of heroes to sweep nway like 
a dark cloud over the plain. Napoleon, glmstly 
white, his chin on his hrea.st, heard the last pealing 
cry ; saw the Old Guard reel and rally, .sink back, 
sway, fall ; saw in one awful, blinding moment 
down into the hell of defeat, tasted the bitter dregs 
of desjmir. Waterloo was lost ! 

But Antoinette waited, heeding nothing of the 
fate of nations or of kings— waited for Jean to 
come back, or to drift away. 

The old gentle voice. 

She heard the faint whispei*, and the oolour 
rushed over her face. With a glad ory ghe stooped 
and kksed him. 

Life thrilled through his veins j he looked n|), and 
read love in her eyes. And love drove back cloafcli. 

‘You do care, pcffie V he said in faint, tremulous 
wonder. 

‘ I love you ! ’ Antoinette said. ‘ I love you I ’ 

She waited by his side all night in the chapel, 
while that awful rout, that lUb&cU after battle, 
rolled to the very gates of France, battered, beaten. 
Thousands and thousands of dead were staring up 
with wide eyes of horror into the starry sky above ; 
all around, on the blood-drenched corn-fields and 
on the mournful orchards of Hougomont, the dead 
lay like autumn leaves after a storm. 

In the morning Jean was carried into the farm. 
The sun shone hrilliantl}', pitilessly ; in the well 
in the farmyard they were hastily throwing down 
the dead, French and English, ‘in one red burial 
blent.’ 

One there was, with : an English : coat and a 
French face, shot through the heart as he leapt 
from the wall into the ranks of the besieging force 
in the orchard. 

Antoinette did not know that. She only knew 
that he never returned to Hougomont. 

' There, under the orollarcl-trees, whose sweet, frail 
blossoms fall still above the whitening hones of 
heroes, she lived to bear Jean children, and to, make 
him.hap23y, ‘He was good, and she loved him. Her 
■old thought had altered n little, that was all. 


the Haines had stopped as if arrested. The wotmded ; 
lay all around. Bhe wonld have had to jiick her , 
way up to the little altar, where a posy of lilies ' 
slie had placed there yesterday was splashed with 
blood. Slie was standing looking up at 'the pale 
face of the Christ, the head sunk forward on the , 
breast, the eyes half-eloaed, as if in woe uusjieak- ! 
able, when a iaint call reached her, and she stoojied , 
at once to see the ghastly face of one of the farm- : 
servants lying at her feet. 

‘Madame,’ he whispered faintly, ‘ over there— see ; 
see — your husband 1 ’ ■ 

‘Joan?’ 

’ Y&: ' 

‘Where?’ 

At first she could not see, till the wounded man, 
leaning on hi.s elbow, caught her dress. 

‘ Over there, near the altar. He was carried in 
with a bad sabre-wound. The surgeon bandaged 
him, and left him. And then I, from my pilace 
here, saw a devil of an English soldier cut the 
bandage ! He has] bled to death, I could not 
inovre ; I cried out, hut no one heard.’ 

‘An English soldier ? ’ 

‘He wore the uniform,’ the other murmured; 
‘but I think he was a spy. He and I were the 
only conscious men here, and I heard him swear in 
French as he nrejrti out of tlio door.’ 

He had 2 >ointed towards a man in the corner, and 
Antoinette reeled dizzily towards that s^iot. She 
had taken in all that was said. She hiew ^vhose 
hand had cut the bandage I He had sworn to be 
equal with. Jean. And Jean had bled ito death ! 

She was down on her knees then by tlie tall , 
figure; the pale face rested back ou the rude clay of 
the floor, 'Strangely peiicefnl and qraiot — Jean’s ruddy ; 
face, so changed in one day ! How hard he had :j 
worked— unlike all the others, his, a work of i' 
■mercy ! Jean all his life had been merciful, kind,' !| 
patient, tender. ! 

And .she had not loved him ! He was good, but ; 
she had not loved him— till now— till she knew ; 
the one man, and the other ! 

A great soh tore uqj through her breast; tears ; 
rained from her eyes. She took his head in her 
iap and pressed her kisses upon Ids lijjs — the first -j 
kisses .she had ever given him. 

■‘ Jean,! Jean ! Como back to me I Oh, the good ■' 
■God ! Let him. come back to mo 'l ’ :i 

One or tw'o wounded stirred and looked at her, 
moved feebly, and groaned. The agony of her 
voice piierced through their dreaum. .She could see,, 
the', out bandage beside him. She stooped and ' 
looked at the ghastly ■wound. The blood had con- : 
gealed above it,; as she moved him a little oozed 
,Qxtt,: She started, and the life leapt, to her face, ' 
They say dead men do not bleed. ,, 

Wm he ieod ^ . ! 

In an instant she "Wag on .her feet and had run ; 

. towards a .passing surgeon. He came inipatiently, ■ 
and after a nioiheixt’s hasty sei'utiny turned nway^ ■ 1 

‘Dead? No, though next thing to it. The 
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A NEW BIOLOG- 

couditions imder wLidi a bio- 
igical station and. aquariutn miglit 
e establislied in tlie Bermudas lias ' 
een a topic tliiit lias for some years , 
ccnpied tlie minds of scieiitilic men 
both of England and the United , 
States ; but its development is mainly due to the 
material aid and enterprise of Professor 0. L. . 
Bristol, of the New York University, who on his ‘ 
■arrival here in 1899 was at once forcibly impressed 
with the advantages offered by the position of these 
islands in the Atlantic. As they are washed on one 
side by the waters of the Gulf Stream, w'hich flows 
between Bermuda and the eastern shores of the 
United States, trending especially to the north-east 
■.when reaching the latitude of .New York, and on 
their other side receive the flotsam and jetsam 
of the Sargasso Sea, the diversity of spieciniens : 
found around the islands afford a good study ^ 
of tropical marine life. In the circular concourse ^ 
of waters in the .Sargasso Sea float vast masses of 
gulf-w'eed, the Swrycmmi baccifemm, intermingled 
with driftwood, seeds of trees and plants, and other 
vegetable matter, hearing on its surface or within ^ 
its tangled masses myriads of molluscs, oriistacoaus, ■ 
and other invertebrate forms which float hither .and 
thither as the winds direct, while thousands of fishes , 
frequent these aquatic preserves, and, wandering 
awAy right and left, strike the shores, and are there , 
captured. The island station will, from its loca- ; 
tion, take rank with the kindred establishments of ; 
Naples and Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts; and w’hile j 
ithe latter .gets the benefit of the western drift of i 
the Gulf Stream, Bermuda will gain -what there is ! 
'to be learned from, its eastern edge. No one thinks j 
nowadays of Nqsles w'ithout recalling the very : 
■attractive aquarium of the Stazione Zoologica, and ; 
no visitor to New York fails to include a visit to 
ithe aquarium in Battery Park, one half of which ; 
may be said to be given over to Bermuda marine ; 
life, and .many Bermudians have gone there actually 
ito .see for the first time their own fishes. ' 

. The site tbced upon for the location of the 
Bermuda station is at the narrow channel form- : 
iiig an outlet and inlet of Harrington Sound, ,a 
large body of land-locked w'ater save for this 
channel, through which the tide ebbs and flows with 
great impetus. The bridge which spans the chan- 
nel is a rough relic of the early colonists, .around 
which are said to exist the best , shell-collecting , 
.grounds in the islands. The northern shores of 
this sound present a series of high, almost perpen- 
dicular .cliffs, a breeding resorP for the tropic bird,., 
■or, as it is locally called, ‘ the longtail ; ’ and being 
inaccessible, they afford a safe refuge for nesting. . 
Its shores: generally are rooky, and by no means :’ 
suitable .for, visits from : conohdlogists, the water. ' 
being very deep ; but where .it -is . isballow enough : 
:to afford a view of the bottom,, and its surface: is , 
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usually calm, gorgonias, sponges, corals, and hosts 
of .other subnrarine wmiiders are made plainly visible 
by the use of a water-glass. Almost tlie whole 
coast of the islands, with the exception of a very 
few sandy hays, is useless as a shell-collecting 
ground, shells being liroken and ground up into 
comminuted fragments through the action of the 
surf <011 the outer submerged reefs. In Harr in g ton 
Sound numbers of scollops, ares, and other bivalves 
are fished for at a depth of five or si.x fathoms 
by means of a long-handled nipper. 

Lady Blake a few years ago, when her husband 
was Governor of Jamaica, strongly advocated that 
island as the site for a biological station, and she 
contributed several articles to British periodicals in 
favour of her ideas ; but witbthe dopartiirc of the 
Blakes her scheme fell through, and was then taken 
up by Bermuda with the pre.sent results. In addi- 
tion to marine life, these Islands are a veritable 
paradise to the botanist and ornitbologist, the 
latter of whom during the vernal and autuninal 
migration flights has opportunities here of noting 
many a weary and storm-beaten migrant, to w'liich 
the Bermudas offer a harbour of refuge on its pas- 
sage north or south. Equidistant from the shores 
of Nova .Scotia, the ’United States, and the ’West 
•Indian archipelago, they present a casual resting-, 
place to many ’birds while traversing the bread 
expanse of ocean which forms the eastern limit of 
their great line of flight. This article, however, 
must not diverge into the various phases of life 
jiroduced here by nature, but must rather deal .with 
biological station details. 

Last summer representatives from various soien- 
tifio institutions in the whole of the Eastern and 
some of the Western .and Southern States flocked 
here under .Professor Bristol’s direction, men and 
women of extensive training who occupy official 
positions .in various universities and colleges in 
America, each one an expert investigator in his or 
her jiarticular department of science. When the 
station buildings are completed investigation will 
he carried on in a laboratory .thoroughly equipped 
with glassware, chemicals, and soieutifle aiqiaratius 
of great delicacy. The lower story of the main 
hiiLlding wiU be devoted to the aquarium for 
tire display of .fishes and other marine aniinahs 
of these islands, and will be open to the public 
and for the use of investigators,; the upper story 
W'ill contain the laboratory, a pumping outfit, and 
reservoir for , sea-water large enough to supply the 
tanks . for :fQui' hours (for repairs and emergencie.s), 
.and: :fcidal pools .similar to fish-ponds will also be 
provided. The stone tanks around the aqiiarlnm 
.floor .iyill be. faced inwardly with plate glass held in 
iron frames, the experience of the New York Aqua- 
rium standing in .good Stead. The scientific work 
intended to .be carried on will attract biologists 
.from jaill' over tire United States and Europe, who 
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have long desired a place -vyliere tropical marine life 
may be studied, and these visitors on their re- 
turn home, carrying speeiniens for their college 
museums and stocked with knowledge personally 
acquired, will diffuse an amount of marine-life lore 
which otherwise would be long in reaching so many 
different places where universities, colleges, and 
scientific institutions exist. 

Fain would the writer dwell on Bermuda’s 
natural history. Man when he. came here found a 
soil of virgin fertility and a singularly genial climate, 
whore frost and snow are unknown, and this green 


oa.sis in the desert of Atlantic waters is the counter- 
part of the fabled He.sperides. Geologists a.sserfc 
that it is only the remnant of a long-lost island- 
eontinent, honeyeomhed with caverns fretted with 
the dissolving rains of ages, and having flora pecu- 
liarly its own, for Nature had a long reign here, and 
man and animals introduced by him have had but 
a comparatively short period for modifying its 
verdure. The island has no snakes or noxious 
reptiles with the exception of the centipede ; and 
the seolian or sand-drift rocks, never exceeding three 
hundred feet in height, diversify the landscape. 


AT flowers can be forced by heat 
such as is usually supiflied to glass- 
houses is of course an old story ; hut 
that the direct action of fire-heat 
can have any effect in hastening 
the blooming of plants is a fresh 
suggestion, but one that in these days when flowers 
are demanded in season, out of season, at all times, 
and of every kind and country, is worth considera- 
tion. Great events liave frequently sprung from 
the .smallest or the moat apparently indirect causes ; 
and a serious fire that broke out last September 
at Cliausce-sur-Marne, between Chalons and Vitry- 
le-Fran§oia, in France, while it destroyed the greater 
part of a populous village, ruining many of its 
inhabitants, may 3 'et have as a result the even 
greater development of an industry that gives em- 
ployment to thousands of people. 

The fire, which raged on'one side of the village, 
made a clean sweep of everything before it in the 
way of brlildings, and only paused when there was 
nothing to lick up except the orchards that once 
formed a hedge between the homesteads and the 
open country. Even there it was hardly satiated, 
for it greadil)' devoured the two first ranks of 
apple and pear trees, leaving nothing but cin- 
ders ; the next three rows, though very scorched, 
were not quite destroyed, the farthest away being 
naturally the least affected. Some of the boughs 
escaped all hurt, and it was with these that the very 
curious phenomenon: was observed which merits 
attention. A second flowering commenced at once, 
and by, the end hf October all the trees farthest 
from the scene of the fire were in full bloom, as 
though called to renewed life by , the fresh voice 
of May, instead of , : hushing to slumber with the 
lullaby of .October. : At another point the flames 
had swept close to a large lilac-tree, and this, as well 
as some. pluin-tvees, .bewildered by what must have 
seeme4 ' to it a sud4en return of summer, put on 
once moire its bridal robes. 

. It mlist be ihehtioned that : the fire only lasted . 
four hours,: It: will be noticed, therefore, that there 
was . no reBemblance .between : this sudden . blast of , 


heat and the ordinary gradual forcing to whioli 
plants are submitted. Tlie plants affected by the 
experience were those whose buds were already 
fonued for the following .season, which is a dis- 
tinct proof that the blossoms appeared out of due 
time and as the direct action of the fire. This 
curious result of a regrettable but ordinary acci- 
dent is vouched for by an eye-witness, and is sufii- 
cientl}’’ curious to raise the question as to whether 
the forcing of flowers might not be hastened in 
some such way as that described, without exactly 
following, however, the extreme method described 
by Charles Lamb as that by whioli the Chinese 
discovered, and ever after obtained, roast pork 
— by burning down a whole village. The sug- 
gestion the incident offers may be worth fol- 
lowing up, for it may enable growers to secure a 
double harvest of blooms by submitting to fierce 
and rapid heat plants whose buds are already 
formed. 

A curiou.s fact which seems to have some connec- 
tion with the above, and which may throw some 
light on it, is that recently it has been noticed in 
the south of Eraiice that the lilac-trees whose leaves 
have all dropped from green- fly or other pests bloom 
earlier and better than any others. There seams, 
therefore, to be some link between the destruction 
of the leaves— -which naturally shrivelled in the 
intense heat of the fire — and the unexpected crop 
of flowers. 


SLEEP, DREAM, AND WAKE. 

SiEBp, clearest, sleep, nor fret for what niust be, 
1116 autumn moon sinks slowly on the sea ; 

The chill, gray dawn creeps o’er the wiiidles.? lea. 

Dream, dearest, dream of all those summer clays. 
The garden close, the twilit waterways, 

The dim, mysterious windings of Love’s maze. 

Wake, dearest, wake, Be brave and strong to bear. 
The morn has: come, the cruel noOntido glare ; 
Though Hope has fled, embrace hot yet Despair. 


Wambr Thaokwbw. 

Prijitod and I’uhlishocl by W. & B; Cbaubbbs, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, LoNhOsr ; and Edinbdboh.. 
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^ IX TH ^ E F^I E 


SHAKESPEARE IN SCOTLAND. 

By Alexander Cargill. 



pTH so little tliat is known of tke 
actual life of Sliakespeare to ivarrant 
any seriou,s coasideration of the pos- 
sibility of his ever having visited 
Scotland, or to encourage the hope 
of any records being found to throw 
light upon the question, there nevertheless exists a 
belief that the great actor-dramatist, on one occa- 
sion at all events in the course of his histrionic 
career, travelled across the Scottish Border and 
reached a point in his itinerary as far north as 
Aberdeen. Indeed, there are some enthusiasts who 
incline to think that even Inverness (a good distance 
beyond Aberdeen, esiiecially three hundred years 
ago) had also the honour of receiving a visit on that 
occasion. The late Mr J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
perhaps the most painstaking and indefatigable of 
all the numerous biographers of Shakespeare — the 
donor, it may be remembered, of a valuable collec- 
tion of works relating to the poet to the University 
of Edinburgh — was one of those who held that 
belief and encouraged it when and where desirable. 
Acting on a hint received from Mr Halliwoll- 
Phillipips a few years before he died, I wrote to Mr 
MacLeish, then the Town Clerk of Perth, which 
place was supposed to have been included in the 
itinerary referred to, as to the possibility of there 
being any records extant in that city which might , 
help towards a solution of this interesting problem, 
and was informed by him that ‘the kirk-session 
records of Perth show that a company of jilayers (no 
name given) were authorised to give performances 
in 1689. That, however, was before Shakespeare 
came to Scotland. He (Shakespeare) irces in Aber- 
deen alomj with FUteher in 1601’ Coming from 
so accurate and trustworthy an authority as Mr 
MacLeish was known to be, this reference to Shake- 
speare seemed of no little importance. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr MacLeish died heforeT oould^ ask him to 
verify his statement or to quote his authority, so 
that whatever evidence he may have had upon 
which he founded it is not at present to be, 
obtained, though it: can be accepted as made by 
No.'.363.— VoL. VII. [All Bights 


him in good faith and in reliance on the truth of 
some evidence. 

There can he no douht that, whoever were the 
players authorised to give performances at Perth in 
1589, Shakespeare could not have been of their 
number, for he was then only twenty-flvm years of 
age, and, so far as is known, had accomplished but 
little in the domain of authorship. Certainly he 
was settled in London at that time ; but, beyond 
the tradition that he was in some way connected 
ivith the theatre, there is no authentic record to 
determine what was the precise nature of his activi- 
ties from the time when he left Stratford-on-Avon 
until 1690 or 1691. If we are to believe what ho 
himself declared in his dedication of Venus and 
Adonis to the Earl of Southampton, that it was the 
‘first heir of his invention,’ then, although the 
publication ct that poem did not take place till 
1593, and even allowing for the probability that it 
had been actually composed two or three years 
before, Shakespeare could not, so early as in 1689, 
have been doing more than merely learning his 
apprenticeship, .so to speak, in the histrion’s art; 
and that is what we are mainly concerned with at 
present. In all likelihood, the players who visited 
Perth in the year mentioned were one or other of 
the numerous companies of licensed performers 
which, at that period, 

Went up and down and liere and there, 

And made themselves a motley to the view 
in various towns and cities, such as they then w'ere, 
throughout the country. There was, for instance, 
an important company belonging to the Earl of 
Leicester, another to the Earl of Worcester, another 
to tile Earl of Warwick, yet another to Lord 
Shandow'e. Besides these, however, there was the 
Lord- Chamberlain’s company of pikyers, of which, 
in 1596 — ^hiit not prior to that year.--Shakespeare 
is definitely , knpwn to have been a meruber. 
And: as the -itinerary of certain of these companies 
has been- ascertained— thanks to the exhaustive 
researches p£ Mr Halliwell-Phillipps — to include 
numerovts places throughout the country, it is not 
Beserved.\ Kov. 12, 1904. 
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surprising that Poi'tli sliould liave had a visit from 
one or other of them in the year 1589. Of course 
it would he very interesting had the session records 
been more explicit, and given at least the name 
(if the company of player.? that gave the perform- 
ance.? — not to luerition what the actual performances 
were. But even had the company’s full member- 
ship been recorded, unfpie.stionably the name of 
William Shakespeare could not have been on the 
list. In passing, it is curious to note the caution 
of those re, sponsible for the oiitering of those three- 
hundred -years -old records. For example, while 
giving prominence to such ptussing trivialities in tin* 
daily life of the bnrglun's a.s, ‘ Tlie Visitoris re- 
ported guid order hepit within ye burgh on Sabbath 
preceding,’ or, ‘Visitoris appointed to visit ye next 
Sabbath ’ (here follow tlieir names), nothing is said 
about the murder of the Earl of Gowrie and the 
Ma.ster of Euthven, which caused such a .stir in 
the town on Sth August 1600. King Jamie was 
evidently a man to bo feared in those days, and the 
session no doubt thought it proper to observe a 
discreet silence on the affair. 

When we come, however, to the year 1001, and 
find it stated that ‘ Shali;e.speare was in Aberdeen 
with Fletcher,’ and, presumably, other players, there 
is more reason for believing , that such an event 
might have been likely. , Sbakeapeare had by that 
time acquired, a reputation not only as a great and 
fertile dramatist, but.as an actor of no mean ability, 
essaying prominent parts in the more, popular plays 
of .the time, many of which were the ‘heirs of his 
invention,’ He was, moreover, an important partner 
in the forttiiies of the olilof theEitre of the day, as 
there is ample .evidence to testify ; so that Shake- 
.speare, so far as professional fitness was concerned, 
might eisily have been in, Scotland in the secomi 
year of the seventeenth century, and hailing from 
the south vid Oarli,sle and Berwick, and after a stay 
in the capital city, have gone on hia way north to 
Perth ami ‘Aberdeen aWa’.’ It was , in 1601 that 
his patron Lord Southampton, was imprisoned for 
treason, and it i,s also iiitere.stii]g to remember that 
Twef/ii/i. jVfyW v.'as written in th.at year. 

Unlike those at Perth, the records of Aberdeen 
are happily more minute and interesting, so far as 
they relate to this special matter ; yet, from a care- 
ful examination of them, there is unfortunately 
nothing to bear out the statement, to which refer- 
ence has been made, that ‘ Shakespeare was in Aber- 
deen in 1601.’ The following extract.? from these 
records, kindly fttrni.slied by the Town Chamher- 
■ Mn, is, by far the most important, since it i.s 
apparently the record of the visit of the player.? 

, alluded to : , 

‘23 Octr . 1601; 

,; ‘The whilk day Sr Francis Hospitall of Haulzie, 
i linyohtj frencheman being reoommendit be his 
matje [Maje.sty] to the provest Baillies and counsall 
of this hurt to he favourablic Interteuit with the 
. gentibnen, his maties servantis eftenspect quha w'ar 
direct to; this hurt by hig matia to aocompanie the 


said frenchman being ane noble man of France 
cumiug onlie to this hurt to sie the toun and 
countrio the said frencheman wt the knightia and 
geiitillnien following wer all ree.sauit and admittit 
Burgesses of gild of this hurt quha gave thair aythis 
in commoun form. Followis the names off thame 
that war admittit burgesses — 

Sr Francis Hospitall off Halzie kiiyclit 
Gr Claud Hamiltoun of Schawfeild, knyeht 
Sr Johne Grahame off Orkill, kiiyt. 

Sr Johne Eamsay off ester Bairuie, knyt. 

J,ameg Hay, James Auohterlony, Eohert Ker 
James Scliaw Thomas Foster James Gleghorue 
David Drumoud servitoris to his Matie 
Monsieur de Scheyno, Monsieur le Bar 
•servitoris to the said Sr Francis 
James Law' 

James Hamilton .servitor to the said Sr Gland . 
Archibald Syin trumpeter 

Laurence Fletcher comediane serviture to his 
matie 

Mr David Wod 
John Brouderstainis.’ 

Qaimcil Reg, xl. 229. 


Trbasueeu’s Account, 1601-02. 

‘ Diseharge, , , , , 

Item to the stage playeris Inglisoh6-men.....22 Uh. 

Item for the .stage playeris, , support , :tliat riicht 
, thaye pliuid, to the toune .....3 lib.’ 

It has been sugge-sted that, in spite of the fact 
that the name of Slmkespeare does not appear in 
the foregoiiig list, lie might neverthele.ss have been 
one of the company of players who appear to have 
been represented in their personnel by Laurence 
Fletcher. That may have been so ; but it is highly 
improbable, as Shakespeare was certainly a more 
important member of the company at this time 
than his ‘fellowe’ Fletcher, and would as.suredly 
have been mentioned. Ho doubt it wa.s a big list 
of burgesses to make at once ; and, had it been pro- 
posed to Shakespeare-^assumiug him to have been 
at the jilace — perhaps he. may have declined the 
honour 1 But liore we are in the nn,sts of surmise, 
and how easily may the mirage he encountered, 
esiDeeially hj' the .ardent imagination ! It is well, 
perhaps, to let the record decide — for the present at 
any rate — that the creator of Macbeth was not in 
Aberdeen in 1601, or just four years before that 
great tragedy was written. Probably arising out of 
the surmise which this otherwise interesting record 
has engendered in the minds of many persons, there 
is a tradition that there still exist, or did so until 
quite lately, .some old beams or timbers which are -said 
to have been the last remaining relics of a hall or 
room of an inn (the Red Lion Inn has been named in 
the connection) where the players— Shakespeare of 
their number — gave their performance on the occasion 
of their visit to the city, and for which they appear 
to have received ‘26 lib.’ (or pounds Scots ?) I have 
carefully inquired into this tradition, or its genesis, 
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but can find not a basis oil fact on wliiclx it can 
satisfactorily rest. The old Eed Lion Inn referred 
to may possibly at one time have been the locus 
for theatrical performances by strolling players, but 
there is no evidence extant to prove that it actually 
was so. There was, liowever, a hall or room in 
connection with the New Inn in Castle Street, 
where it is very well known plays were produced 
in 17C8 by William Pislier, who was accompanied 
oil tliat occasion, curiously enough, by William 
Woodfall, the publisher of the celebrated Letters of 
Junius; and there was also a theatre at the back of 
an inn in Queen Street, where, it is interesting to 
remember, the claque— navr confined entirely to the 
theatres of Paris— was in use about 1780. But 
here also the date in -which we are at present 
specially interested is out of reckoning by more 
than a century and a half ! 

So much, then, for Aberdeen ; and while in 
the locality it might be well to refer in a 
word to the tradition that Shakespeare even 
visited Inverness in the course of his supposed 
wanderings in 1601, and there and then obtained 
tliat local colouring which he afterwards used to 
such admiralile purpose in writing his tragedy of 
Macbelh. There is not a particle of evidence to 
encourage any supposition that Shakespeare was 
even in the neighbourhood of Inverness in 1001, or 
at any other time, beyond the internal evidence of 
Macbeth, with its reali.stio ‘ touches ’ and its ‘ truth 
to nature’ in the reference to the climate of the 
locus of the tragedy, to the witches, and to Diiiisi- 
nane. But these same masterstrokes, and that 
fidelity to the truth of things as the great ob- 
server and espres.ser of nature saw them — two of 
Shakespeare’s supreme characteristics — are appli- 
cable equally to others of his plays as to Macbeth; 
especially so is this the case in Ilamkt and Romeo 
and Juliet, but it has yet to be proved that Denmark 
and Italy were alike honoured by this strolling 
player. At that rate of travel — and all to acquire 
local colour for his plays— Shakespeare could hardly 
have had time to live in England at all ! 

Eetraeing our steps in this interesting quest, ire 
■come to where perhaps we ought, strictly speaking, to 
have started — namely, to the capital city itself, and 
inquire what, if anything at all, has Edinburgh and 
its records to say on the subject of Shakespieare’s 
visit to North Britain? ‘’Tis all, all a blank, my 
lord 1’ is, it may at once be admitted, the sum- 
total of a careful and prolonged investigation into 
the question. The city records have so far yielded 
not a scrap of information that could throw any 
light upon it, and mere surmise would be unprofit- 
able. But in oonneotion With this subject, and, in 
close literary affinity to aught that concerns the career 
of Shakespeare; there is the ever-nieniorable yisit ,, 
of Ben Jonson to Scotlattd in the j^ear IG18, just 
two years or thereby after the deatli of Shakespeare, 
■U’ho was his great contemporary and friend. Accord- : 
ing to the tradition started by the Rev. John Ward, 
yicar, of Stratford-qn-A-von, about fifty years after j 


the event, Shakespeare died ‘ off a leaver ’ contracted 
at or after a convivial forgatlierhig with Ben 
Joii.son and kiichael Drayton. Yet, with such an 
outstanding incident fresh in his meinorj', it is 
passing strange tliat, as Professor Maa.son has 
mentioned in his delightful essay on Lrumrnnml of 
llawthonuhn, whom Jonson came .speeially fiom 
England to visit, not a hint of it should haVe been 
recorded by Drummond in hi.s Convmatimu. Was 
the too convivial Ben ashamed to refer to his part 
in the untoward event, or, if ho did refer to it to 
his host, did Drummond designedly omit to record 
Ben’s confidences to him on a matter so sadly tragic 
and painfully xiersonal to himself? Be that as it 
may, wc know for a certainty now that, when 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, the famous 
author of livery Man in His Iluniour was ‘ Immour’d’ 
to he lionised by the civic authorities to the top of 
their bent, since he accepted not only the freedom 
of a burgess — whatever that meant — but also a 
veritable banquet to crown that honour. This 
interesting piece of literary history has, of course, 
long been known and frequently recorded ; but it 
is only recently that the city archives have yielded 
up the veritable original records theiiKselves, and 
these are now, for the first time, it is believed, here 
reproduced — copies having very kindly been supplied 
to the writer of this article by the courteous Town 
Clerk of Edinburgh, Thomas Hunter, Esq., W.S., 
ivho, in a letter enclosing them, mentioned that 
‘a search had been made in the Town Council 
Minutes from 1597 to 1604 for any reference to a 
suppo.sed visit of Shakespeare, and also in the 
Treasurer’s and Doan of Guild’s Accounts, blit 
without result.’ Here, then, are the records as to 
the visit of Ben Jonson some twenty years later : 

1. Excerpts from Edinhuryh Town Council Records. 

‘1618. September 25&. — The Council ordains the 
Deyne of gild to niak Benjamyii Jon,soim, inglisman 
burges and gild brother in commoun.’ 

‘1618. October ICf/i.— The Council ordains the 
Thesaurer to pay to James Ainslie, Laite haillie 
trva hundreth twentie ane piuid sex shillings four 
pemiyis debursit he him vpone the deauer maid, 
to Benjamin Jonstoun conform to the act maid 
thairauent and compt given in of the same.’ 

2. Excerpt fiwn the ‘Gomptis of William Rea, 

Thesaurer of the Burgh of Edinburgh of the 

yeiris of God 1617-1618. 

‘ Item thair aucht to be allowed; to the Comp- 
ter . payit he him to James Ainslie haillie for 
expensis , debursit vpone ane hanequett maid 
to Benjamin Johnstoune conforme to ane act of 
, Counsoll of the dait the . . . day of September 1618, 

• . , jj c. xxj hS. vj s. viij d’ 

3. Excerpt / rom i/ie ‘ Gowpfe of David Aihinheid, 

: Deyne of Gild of the Burgh of Edinburgh of 

the yeiris of God 1618-16. 

, ; ‘ Itehi tlie twent^^ day of Jaiiuar J^vj” and nyn- 
tehej'yeirs geuiu. at direotioune of the Counsell 
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to Alexr. Eatersono for wrytting and gilting of 
Bmijaiiiine Jolmestoimes burges ticket being choyes 
writtin xiij lih. vj s. viij A’ 

What a delightful old-time flavour do these 
quaint and curious records convey to the literary 
nostril, and what an interesting glimpse do they 
afford into one of the most ‘high and sounding’ 
literary periods ever known, with Ben Jonson’a 
conspicuous personality in the forefront ! There 
is, first of all, the legal authority to ‘male’ him the 
‘ burges and gild brother in commoun.’ The formal 
presentation of Ben in tins capacity, with his 
rough, bluff visage, something like that of a bloitsed 
farmer from a far northern shire, . and his ready 
tongue and mother-wit shafted to deal with all 
kinds of men and occasions, even immicijjally 
arrayed, would doubtless be carried tbrough with 
due decorum and dignit)'. His reply to the pre- 
siding magistrate and brethreu of the Guild would 
of course bo in rare rattling style befitting the man 
and his environment ; and, that 25re]huinary over, 
there would be the after adjournment to the ‘ denner 
maid’ in his honour, where the imagination may 
well revel amid the doings of that delectable 
function. For Ben loved his sack (as ‘canary’ 


was called) more than passing well ; and has not 
Di’iiimnoiid of Hawthornden declared of him (the 
Hawthornden cellars might well have endorsed all 
that the owner said !) that ‘ Drink was the element 
in which he lived while Aubrey, too, has a naughty 
sentence to the effect that ‘he ^vould many times 
exceed in drink ; canary wa.s his beloved liquor ! ’ 
Poor Ben ! ‘ rare ’ in many things, but not, alas ! 
in that. There need be no doubt of it ; it must 
have been a pretty ‘banequett’ to have cost such 
a sum even in jjounds Scots, and with his burgess 
ticket (so well engro.ssed as to entail such an ex- 
jiense) to remind him of it, doubtless he would 
remember the feast to his dying day. As for the 
burgess ticket and the ‘poetical account’ of his 
wanderings in Scotland to which he would likely 
do full jnstioe, since he was a Scot by descent, hi.s 
forebears having hailed from Annandale, these were 
iwobably consumed in the fire that, it is said, 
burned his library. If, however, the ticket sur- 
vived that disaster, it would assuredly fetch to-day 
quite as mucli as it cost the ancient brelliren- 
of the Guild for its embellishment to present to. 
one whom they deemed so worthy of receiving 
it. Wovdd that it had been possible for them to 
have done the same for Shakespeare 1 
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CHAPTEtt II.— THE TREK. 



ITHIN a week the two adventurers 
were prepared to start on their new 
expedition. They took with them 
two wagons, one of them stocked 
with a quantity of trading goods. 

It was part of their programme to 
combine bu-sineas with romance; and if the message 
of the stork were true, it would he better to appear at 
the Hottentot FTou-ap’s kraal as plain traders in 
the first instance, in order to lull his susiiicions and 
to give themselves time to look about them and make 
their search for the imprisoned family, if such really 
existed. In addition to themselves, they took with 
them six native servants — that is, a driver and leader 
for each wagon, the invaluable Vleennuis, and a 
Bechuana lad known as Dot-along. Dot-along had 
been shot by a Boer in a border foray, and had a stiff 
knee. Despite this disability, he was a wonderfully 
active fellow, a fair shot and rider, and an excellent 
groom. Dot-along’a duties were to attend to the 
hunting ponies,: of which they took with them four, 
and any stoek — cattle, sheep, or goats— which they 
might juck up in the way of barter during the pro- 
gress of the eXjjeclition, All the men were fair 
shots; two of them, Yleermuis and Titus (one of 
the wagon-drivers, a Griqna), first-rate marksmen, 
whether at iargets or game. 

Thus well pquippM, the trek set forth pn a fine, 
clear morning at the beginning of June, steering in 


the first instance for Gricjuatown. From Griqna* 
town they made their way to tJisip, on the Orange 
River, IJisip is a collection of huts on the north 
bank of the Orange, opposite some Koranna villages 
that lie south of the great river. Here, years before, 
Vloermnis had been born and bred. He now wished 
to malce a two day.s’ call to look up his relations, if 
any existed, and to pick iqi, if possible, any informa- 
tion that might be useful on the journey that lay 
before them. The Koranna forded the river, now 
low, with his best clothes (a suit of canary-coloured 
raole-skins) perched on his head, and having attired 
himself on the other side, went off in high glee to 
accomtflish his mi.ssion. He cai’ried an old Snider 
carbine, of which he was inordinately proud, by 
way of impressing bis people with his wealth and 
importance ; his coat-pocket bulged with a bottle of 
Cape brandy, with which he proposed to make peace- 
offering among his kinsfolk. 

In two days’ tune Vleennuis returned somewhat 
out of countenance with himself and by no means 
jileased with his sojourn. Two of his brothers had, 
upon his seeking them out, at once disposed of the 
bottle of brandy, but had thereafter manifested no 
great joy at his reappearance. He had been badly 
fed, badly housed, and he was by no means sorry to- 
get back to the comforts of a white man’s camp, his 
coffee, sugar, meat, and other small luxuries. He had, 
however, extracted one useful piece of information. 
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Nou-ap the Hottentot still dwelt with his clan at 
his old kraal on the Orange River. Very little was 
known of him and his people, however. They were 
a surly tribe, living in a wild, secluded .spot, remote 
from mankind, and their demeanour was not such 
as to encourage the friendship of native neighbours 
or even the temporary sojourn of passing travellers. 

‘ That ’sail right !’ exclaimed Jack Spencer. ‘Now 
we ’ll go ahead. Vleermuis, tell the boys we shall 
trek to-morrow morning two hours before sun-up>.’ 

For the next fortnight the party were engaged in 
one of the most difficult and trying pieces of travel 
in all South Africa. They trekked along the north 
bank of the river ; their path lay through a barren 
and sandy region almost devoid of water, the river- 
margin itself being broken up by lofty banks and 
difficult ravines. Executing a detour to avoid the 
yet more shattered country about the Great Falls of 
Augrabies, a huge series of cataracts lying in so 
broken and so inaccessible a wdlderness of rocks as 
to be almost unknown even at the present day, 
they now found themselves in a world yet more 
barren and more forbidding than any the3’' had 
hitherto encountered. 

For eight long days and nights, after passing the 
Great Falls, they struggled with infinite toil through 
an inferno of sand and stones, varied by sinr-scorcbed 
hills and a little grass. To their left frowned the 
grim mountains of red-brown granite which for some 
hundreds of miles here hem in the Orange Elver. 
For seven or eight days of hard travel it was certain, 
from the report of the few natives they met and of 
their own guide Vleermuis, that the river was here 
completely and absolutely inaccessible. A man 
might die of thirst amid these, mountains, well 
knowing that within a few hundred yards of him 
flowed the dear and abundant stream of tbe mighty 
river, pursuing its way towards the sea amid preci- 
pices completely shutting it off from the approadi 
of mankind. 

For ages have these sun-scorched precipices guarded 
their secret, hugging the river within their grim 
embrace and denying access to supplies of water that 
would gladden the hearts of immense districts and 
make the desert smile over vast areas. Such are the 
terrors and the difficulties of this region of the 
Orange that no human being has yet attempted to 
explore these mighty canons. Probably cataracts 
and other difficulties would prove a complete obstacle 
to any attempt to find a passage by boat. In any 
case, neither Jack Spencer nor Ralph Brookfield 
was prepared to attempt sudr a feat of exploration. 
They followed perforce the old wagon-spoor across 
the deserts north of the river, themselves, their 
people, their cattle, and their horses suffering much 
from want of water during this burning trek. 

On the eighth day they had moved south again 
.and neared the river. Plunging into the wild 
tangle of inountains, they entered a deep gorge 
lying amid some of the most xngged and fantastic , 
scenery that the : eye of man has ever lit itpon. : 
The oxeii, sadly reduced hy the, labours of the past 


ten days, dragged their burdens slowly and with 
infinite difficulty through a narrow valley littered 
witli boulders. Oiitspauning at midday be.side a 
welcome fountain, wliicli here flowed from tbe rock.s 
and sought a way southward towards the river, the 
wanderers themselves drank and watered the oxen 
and horse.s. The oxen had not tasted lirpiid for 
thirty hours, and they now filled themselves until 
the water ran out from the corners of their mouths. 

‘Two hours’ trek from here-so, ray baases,’ .said 
Vleermuis to bis m.xstevs, ‘ and you see the Groot 
Rivier and Nou-ap’s island.’ 

‘That’s very well, Vleemiui,s,’ rejoined Ralph 
Brookfield in his grave way. ‘You’ve ju,st nicked 
it. Two more days of the trekking we have had 
lately, and we should lose at least half our spans. 
They ’re good beasts to have stood up so long in .suck 
a God-forsaken country. Well, we’ll rest here till 
three o’clock, and then move again. — What saj' you, 
Jack?’ 

‘ Ye.s,’ returned Jack, ‘ that will be all right. — 
Titus,’ he continued, looking at one of their drivers, 
now lying fiat beside the fountain pool watching 
his oxen begin to graze, ‘can you trek again three 
hours before sundown ? ’ 

‘Ja, baas,’ said the Hottentot, sitting up and 
speaking with difficulty in a hoarse, weak voice. 
‘ We shall so trek.’ 

There is no harder work in the world than driv- 
ing oxen through a thirst-country. The men have 
to be iiiceasantly at worlc, flogging tlieir charges 
forward with their huge whips, and urging them up 
to their yokes with shrill cries. After two or three 
days of this kind of labour the driver becomes 
voiceless, worn out, and utterly exhausted. Small 
wonder, then, that Titus and his fellou'-driver, whom 
the two Englishmen had christened Andronicus, 
were for some few hours capable of no more exer- 
tion. Fires were lighted, and coffee, ever welcome 
to the South African traveller, was made, and 
masters and servants refreshed themselves and 
ate some food. 

Presently Dot-along, the horse-boy, having finished 
his meal and .smoked a pipe, rose, stretched himself, 
and looked curiously about him. Every now and 
again he opened his wide nostrils and drew in long 
draughts of air. 

‘ Baas,’ he said, looking at Brookfield and speaking, 
as all their servants habitually spoke, in the Dutch 
‘ I see many bees down this Idoofje. I think 
I smeU honey hereabouts. I take the bucket and 
go get some.’ 

Brookfield’s experienced eye ran down the narrow 
valley in which they were encamped. The Bechuauu. 
was right enough. Here, coaxed by the welcome 
moisture dispersed hy the pleasant streamlet, were 
many, flowers , yet in bloom: pink lilies, red lilies, 

, gay gladioli, heliopMlas, and other flowers adorned 
the bed of tlie valley. A little higher grow liere 
and there shrubs starred, with Inmdreds of tleep- 
:red blossoms. : Amid these delights many wild-bees 
,Were, to,be noticed, busily at work. Yes, Dot-along, 
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was I'iglit enough. Possibly lie even smelt honey, as 
he alleged. It is impo.ssible for the white man to 
fathom the instincts of those half-wild creatures. 

‘Yes, Dot-along,’ Brookfield replied, ‘fire away! 
Get as mucli honey as you like ; the more the better.’ 

The Bechuaua went for an iron bucket, which, 
with a .short axe, he slung at his back. Then, 
carrying a Martini-Henry rifle lent to him hy his 
masters, he limped gaily ofl’, his .stiff leg little 
impeding him. The camp was at rest. The o.xen 
and horses grazed quietly near. In an hour and a 
half’s time hack came the Bechnana, his hot, black 
face gleaming with pleasure and perspiration, his 
bucket crammed with magnificent combs of honey 
rifled from some cavity of the mountain rocks. 

‘ Baas ! ’ he said as he came np, ‘ I saw a man uji 
yonder among the mountains — a Hottentot, I think. 
He was watching the outspan, and when he .saw me 
he made off. He h.ad a gun ; I think he was shoot- 
ing among the hills. There is plenty game in these 
mountains. I saw klipspringer, and Vaal rhehok, 
and baboons, and one tyger [leopard], I saw, too, 
spoor of koodoo and wildepaard [mountain zebra]. 
Banje icildexiaard, haas — hanje ’ (‘ Plenty zebra, baas — 
plenty’). ^ 

‘ That ’s all right,’ said, Brookfield, breaking a 
comb and tasting the honey'. ‘ It ’3 ,t;Ml good stuft— 
delicious. — Try some, Jack Jack' tried some with 
infinite gusto, and then the bucket, ^refully covered 
over with a piece of hide, was put away till evening. 

‘ Good honey,’ remarked ‘^eernniis, who had 
charge of all the stores, as he tied the bucket up 
with a fair jiieoe of steinbdk-skin, ‘but not so 
good as when the doorn-boom [thorny acacia] is 
out. We Koraunas and Hottentots have a saying,’ 
he added to his listening masiters, who were watch- 
ing him at his task, ‘that when the doorn-hoom’s 
in flower the honey is fat.’ 

‘ Well, I never heard of fat honey,’ remarked 
Jack; ‘but I supiwse the beggar has sense at the 
bottom of his remark. Certainly, when the a(M,cia 
is in flow'er, whether it’s doorn-boom or mohatla, or 
any other kind, the country smells of the sweetne,ss.’ 

At half-past three they trekked again, pursuing 
the windings of the narrowing kloof, Vleenniiis 
pioneering the way, until, in an hour’s time, they 
were brought up by what looked like the end of the 
gorge. A closer inspection proved that, turning an 
abrupt angle of the mountain, the ravine ran yet 
farther. Here it narrowed so much that it seemed 
impo.ssible that any wagon could jkibs through. The 
two Englishmen turned to Vleormuis, who was gazing 
intently in front of Mm, with blear eyes shaded by 
his yellow hand, and e.xpres.sed tbeir doubts. 

: ‘ We can do it, my baases,’ he reiterated. ‘ I know 
that a wagon has gone down here ; the Hottentots 
themselves have one, or they had one when I was 
here as a lad years agOi’, ' 

: . First.iolearing away the litter of boulders which 
were apparently placed 'of set . purpose - about the 
entrance, to : this beetling gorge, they presently 
,,:pa3.sed on, Ht was a diflicnlt operation but, driven 


with infinite dexterity and care, the oxen safely drew 
the wagons through the narrow chasm, unti,l, after 
three-quarters of an hour of most anxious travelling, 
the pai'tj' suddenly emerged from this hideous pass, 
1. and, e.seaping as it were from .semi-darkness into, 
broad daylight, the travellers beheld, stretched out 
before them, a most wonderful Scene. 

It was nearing sunset. Before them lay one of 
the most beautiful vallej's in the world, an oasis 
dropped as it were by the hand of some supreme 
magician into the wild chaos of great luomitains 
that everywhere hemmed it in, For three or four 
miles, appareiitl}’', ran this sweet and verdurous 
place along the margin of the Orange, having 
a width northwards towards the mountain-chain 
of about half a mile in its broadest part. Along 
this fair littoral, be.sprinkled with occasional tree.? 
of the spreading giraffe-acacia, wild-olive, and 
bastard ebony, was evidently to be found excellent 
grazing. A troop or two of cattle were to be .seen, 
and, far away, the sound of distant bleating told 
that goats and sheep were at pasture. Here and 
there about the shore were dotted low circular 
native huts, vvell above the highest flood-mark. 
Gazing at the broad river itself, the eyes of the two 
white men rested upon several islands in mid- 
stream. Upon the largest of these, which lay not 
more than half a mile from them; were; more 
of the round, dwarfish Hottentot huts so vohaiv 
aoteristio of these people in the aboriginal, state. 
More trees bordered the very edge of the ' stream, 
principally thorny acacia and willow. , Multitudes 
of wild-fowl were in the air and upon the water, or 
wading in the .shallows: many kinds of duck, gee.se, 
widgeon, and teal, gay flamingoes, storks, cranes, 
ibises, avoceks, and other water-loving creatures. A 
imhing-eagle or two hovered above, sending occa- 
sionally forth upon the still air a wild, harsh cry,, 
which feU, upon the ears of the onlookers with a 
peculiarly mournful — nay, even, as it seemed, a 
warning cadence. The whole of this wild yet, 
strangely beautiful valley lay wrapped in the warm 
glow of a .flawless African evening. 

Jack Sjjencer gazed long and spell-bound at this, 
glowing picture, his eyes roviug hither and thither,, 
drinking in every item of that goodly prospect. 
He took off his broad-brimrned hat and wiped his. 
streaming brow. Tlien his lips opened, and he said, 
softly, as if to himself, 

‘ Jove, what a day ! Bhaok Care, upon the crupper, 

Nods at his post and slumbers in tlio sun.’ 

, ‘I don’t know about “Black Oare upon the- 
, crupper,” Jack,’ said his fellow-adventurer, in short 
and serious tones ; ‘ but I do see natives flitting 
about among the huts and the shrubbery yonder,, 
and they seem to be a bit excited at our ad vent.— 
yieerniuis,’ he continued, turning to the Koranna 
at his side; ‘ go you , to the wagons, load the rifles, so., 
that every man will have his weapon, ready, and 
then if these people mean mischief we .shall be pre- 
pared for them. Do it quietly and without fuss.’ 
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‘Yes,’ replied Jack Spencer, ‘I see the beggars 
buzzing about like a swarm of bee.s, but I don’t 
think we shall have trouble with them, just yet at 
all events. — Vleermuis,’ he continued, .speaking to 
the Koranna, who was now busily engaged at the 
wagons, taking each rifle from its place and charg- 
ing it, ‘when you’ve finished that, bring down onr 
rifle, 3 and your own.’ This was done in the oourise 
of two or three minute-s, and the two white men, 
provided with their rifles, and with spare cartridges 
in their pockets, were ready. 

Meanwliile, as they made their preparations, 
some sort of rude raft bearing a couple of men 
had been poled from the island to the shore. A 
crowd of thirty or forty natives were quickly 
gathered about these figures ; much gesticulation 
took place ; shrill voices, umnistakahly Hottentot, 
could be heard pretty clearly from the distance ; 
and now a movement of the bulk of these people 
took place. They advanced in a body towards 
the intruders into their lonely valley. 

Jack Spencer had meanwhile dived into his 
w£igou for his field-glass, and levelling it upon 
the advancing group, spoke to his companion. 
‘As far as I can see, only three of theisa men 
have guns ; the rest seem to have assegais and 
kerries only. I don’t think they mean trouble at 
present.’ 

‘ Better go straight down, and meet them,’ returned 
Brookfield quioldy. — ‘ Yleeriiiuis,’ he went on, ‘we 
sliall go down and greet these people as if they 
were good friends. You can come with us. Tell the 
other boys to stand by the oxen. They are to watch 
u.s carefully, and if they see any signs of a row they 
will get their rifles down and come and help. But 
they are on no account to shoot till we call to them 
to do so.’ 

The Koramia delivered his message at the wagons, 
and was back in three minutes. The two English- 
men, with Vleermuis at their heels, now strolled 
quietly down towards the approaching Hottentots 
with every assumption of nonchalance. After 
advancing two hundred yards from the wagons, 
they halted. In another minute or two they were 
face to face with the leaders of the appiroaching 
natives. The foremost among these was a Hottentot 
of , apparently early middle age, attired in an old 
flannel shirt, a pair of common store trousers, and a 
battered felt bat. He carried a gpod muzzle-load- , 
ing rifle, while his two or three ragged headmen 
grouped near him had old smooth-bore muskets. 
Behind this group ranged, a wild-looking assort- 
ment of savage, s, dressed some of them in the mere 
remnants of European clothing, the rest in the old 
Hottentot manner, having nothing , to cover their 
naked bodies but a few beads, a piece of hide 
about the middle, and sandals of giraffe-skin. 
One or . two carried the sheepskin kaross, usually 
worn about the kraals at night or in chilly weather.. 

The leader of this motley assortment of savages 
■was a typical Hpttehtot of jftottentots, having the . 
yellow skill, scanty peppercorn-like Idnks of wool 


sp.ar,sely scattered about Ids head, the low stature, 
high cheek-bones, narrow chin, and other evidences 
of that singular race. His eyes were .slantuig 
and distinctly Chiimse-lilce, while the faint tinge 
of colour upon his cheeks added yet more to 
the reminiscence of .some i'ar-oft' Jlongoliuu origin 
which old travellers have alway.s dwcdt upon. Thi.s 
man now spoke, but in language quite unknown 
to the Englishmen. 

‘What does he say, Yleermuia,’ queried Brook- 
field, ‘and what language i.s he speaking 1 Answer 
me in English. If you apeak Cape Dutch he may 
understand you.’ 

‘He say,’ replied TTeermuis, ‘that he -want to 
know why you trek in here. This not English 
country ; this not Capo Colony. Who gave baas 
the road here ? ’ 

‘ Tell him,’ rejoined Brookfield, ‘ that an Engli.sh- 
nian has to ask the road from no man. We 
know that we are in Great Namaqualand ; but 
the Cape has rights lierc,'^ and Englishmen have 
always travelled freely over all this country. We 
are peace.able traders, and we came in here to get 
water and to do business "with Nou-.ap and his 
people. We can protect ourselves, and we have 
always the strong arm of the Government of Cape 
Colony behind ; .that arm, as all South African folk 
know, is a long one and can always defend its 
children.’ 

VleerniuLs translated, and his speech seemed to 
carry instant weight among his Hottentot hearers, 
who yet, as they talked" together, darted suspicions 
glances at the white men. 

‘ ‘\Teermui.s,’ said Jack Spencer, ‘who is the head- 
man ? We don’t even know his name.’ 

The Koranna spoke, and was answered. 

‘ He say Ms name is ’Kabip,’ replied Vleermui.s, 
with a big click of the tong\ie upon the palate 
as he pronounced the K. ‘ He is son’s son to 
Nou-ap, the. chief of the tribe. They are Qonaquas. 
Nou-ap is very old and ailing, his .son is dead, 
and ’Kabip manages his business and the people 
for him.’ 

‘The spoor is getting warm,’ .said Jack quietly to 
his friend. ‘ Here are Nou-ap (the Porcupine) and 
’Kabip (the Quail), as the letter mentions. So much 
to the good. — ‘ Tell ’Kabip,’ he went on, speaking 
to Vleermuis, ‘ that we want to outspan here fora 
few days, to rest our oxen and trade. We have for 
sale fine blankets,, clothes, powder, lead, caps, a few 
guns, copper and brass wire, beads, tobacco, coffee, 
and other things. We can trade .cattle, .sheep, and 
goats, skins, and Icarosses, and we will pay good 
prices for milk, grain, and other thing.s that we 
inay want while we rest here.’ 

'There .was, long and earnest discussion among 
’Kabip and his headmen after Vleermuis had de- 
livered his instructions. ’Kabip at length seemed 
to be overborne by the volubility of his fellows. 


; * Tills was in 1S76, before the German occupation of 
that country and of Dainaraland. 
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He now informed the Englishmen through their 
interpreter that they might outspan and rest for 
three daj'S, bnt that he did not desire them longer. 
Meanwhile, he and his people would trade, and 
the trade should begin on the morning of the 
next dajt 

The white men now pitched their camp, selecting 
a site with their hacks to the mountain wall, just 
where a pleasant rivulet broke forth and tinkled 
downwards to the great river. They preferred this 
position to the river-margin for defensive reasons. 
It was too late to attempt anything in the shape of 
a kraal that night. They kept a man by turns on 
watch, themselves waking occasionally. The night 
passed peacefully enough. At earliest dawn they 
set their men to work to cut thorns and build a 
strong sclierm or fence. So well had they laboured 
that hy breakfast-time the oamj) was well kraaled 
in by a formidable barrier, which would offer plenty 
of resistance to invading foes. 

It was soon after they had completed this task 
that Jack Spencer caught the eyes of Vleermuis 
fastened upon him with a strange, odd expression 
which he had more than once noticed before. 

‘Well, what is it, Vleenuuis ?’ ho said. ‘ I know 
you’re bursting to tell me sohiething.’ 

A broad grin, full of loheerful cunning, crinkled 
the parchment-like face ofr the Korauna. 

‘ Baas,’ he replied, ‘ yon. haw a secret, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘Wliat’s that to you?’ said his master sharply. 
‘Wlien I want to talk to you about secrets I’ll send 
for you.’ 

‘ Very well, baas,’ replied the Korauna, with an 
assumption of deep humility ; ‘ then 'Vleermuis has 
nothing to say about what he heard last night. It 
has to do with a secret; but that he can keep to 
himself.’ 

‘You’re an exasperating beggar, Vleerinuis,’ said 
Jack hastily. ‘ 'Well, perhap)s I have a secret What 
have you got to toll me ? ’ 

‘ Well, baas,’ returned the native, the smile of 
provocation still llickering about his yellow and 
deeply wrinkled face, ‘ you know why I am called 
‘Vleerninis [the Bat] ; because I like to wander about 
at night. Last evening I thought I would go down 
to the Hottentot’s kraal. I saw there among all 
the Hottentots, gathered at their fires, one Koranua 
man whom I remembered years ago at Hisip. Well, 
I watched this man to his hut, and when he had 
settled himself and the : place was quiet I stole in. 
We had a long, long talk. Baas, this man i.s sick 
of Nou-api’s kraal, and only wants to get away from 


it. He came some years ago, having got into trouble 
in the Old Colony over a sheep-stealing matter. The 
Hottentots don’t like him, and he doesn’t trust them. 
They think he knows too much, and they would 
spear him or 23Ut a bullet in him for very little. 
He knows of a secret, and I think somehow that 
this secret may be yours. He says that the old 
chief here, Nou-ap, is mad, and that he has got a 
white family imprisoned somewhere in a kloof 
among the mormtains yonder. What it is all for 
’Karap, my friend, doesn’t know, but he thinks the 
old chief keeps them in there as “ strong niediuiiie ” 
for himself and the tribe. He says he thinks you 
may like to try and lielp these people out; but it 
will be a tough business, and the Hottentots will 
surely fight for their secret. He says, too, that he 
knows of but one way of getting into the valley — 
he discovered it by chance— and that is by what he 
calls the Klipspringers’ Path, a sort of pass where 
these buck find their way nj) and down the moun- 
tain. He believes none but a Bushman could make 
his way down, and that only by a miracle of good 
luck ; but he says that if I like he will take me 
to-night to the place wli ere it might be tried. I 
can then show it to you afterwards.’ 

‘By Jove!’ ejaculated Spencer, who had been 
listening to this narrative with kindling eyes, 
‘you’ve done the triek, "Vleermuis. That’s my 
secret. Now, not one word to the other boys. 
This is only between you and me and Baas Brook- 
field. The Kliijspringers’ Path I That ’s where I 
come in. What an adventure I , It sounds sj>len- 
did. I must tell Ealifii I ’ 

Ealpjh was found, and the Koranna’s information 
rei>eated to him. 

‘Now, old chaji,’ demanded Jack, ‘do you believe 
in my yarn or do you not? Vleermuis’s report, 
from an entirely independent source, exactly oor- 
roborates the message of the violet stork.’ 

‘Well, Jack,’ returned his friend, with a curious 
. smile cui'ling the angles of his mouth, ‘ I ’in bound 
to confess ’ 

‘ lleluctantly,’ put in Jack. 

‘Well, reluctantly if 3 mu like,’ added Ealj)!!, with 
a cheery laugh, ‘ that the whole thing, impossible as 
it has .seemed, is a real live fact. But go slow, old 
man. This is a tough job we’re in for, and we 
must be very careful.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ answered his friend, ‘ I believe 
we can only do this business with a rush. We ’ve 
got , to rescue these peojple, and it must be done 
quioklj', before ’Kabip and his scoundrels can get an 
inkling of what we 're after.’ 
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THE STYLE OE MODEHlSr HANDICRAFTS. 

By Charles L. Eastlake, late Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, Author of 

Hints OH Iloitselwld Taste, See. 


HE evolution of national taste in. cer- 
tain forms of art affords an interest- 
ing subject for consideration not only 
to the Eesthete but to the antiquary, 
the social pliilosopber, and even to 
the historian. Cliaiigea wliioh have 
occurred, for instance, in the character of archi- 
tecture were for centuries ao many landmarks 
indicating the progress of science, the trend of 
literary stud}', and the direct effect of foreign inter- 
course. Sculpture and painting have in turn been 
influenced by moral and religious revolutions. 
Occasionally the rise of individual genius has 
diverted the current of popular favour and turned 
its course into new channels. But, speaking gene- 
rally, and of bygone times, these mutations have 
been gradual. Tenacity is tlie essence of tradition, 
aud as a rule ages were necessary to efface charac- 
teristics which it had taken ages to acquire. 

Classic Greece preserved and even revived the 
forms of primitive statuary long after a more 
natural treatment of the human form had been 
attained. It is not a little remarkable that Eaphael, 
whose early works were distinguished by an old- 
world simplicity of style, was born eight years 
later than Michelangelo, wlio, in comparison, may 
be regarded as a . realist. Gabled roofs, pointed 
arches, and mullioned windows were introduced 
in Englifsh homesteads of the Caroline period by 
builders who must have seen and perhaps admired 
examples of the Eenaissanoe in London. . Notwith- 
standing the influence of foreign travel, and in 
spite of his own Palladian predilections, Inigo Jones 
found irdhfflctdt-icpabandon iii some of his designs 
the distinguishing features of Gothic architecture. 

Tlie truth is that down to tlie clo.se of the seven- 
teenth century the history of all good art shows 
that most variations incidental to its development 
have been slowly brought about by the force of 
circumstances, and did not result from any sudden 
caprice of fashion. 

Up to the period above mentioned there had been 
a certain affinity of taste in all the arts, even those 
which lent themselves to the decoration and furni- 
ture of domestic houses. But during the long reign 
of Louis XV. the effete and artificial character of 
Court life resulted in a restless craving for novelty. 
French society could not, indeed, vulgarise , the 
dignified fagades raised by Perrault and his 
followers. Blit it succeeded in. filling the rooms 
inside them with cabinets, buffets, corner-pieces, 
arm-chairs, and what-not, designed in shapes, 
and enriched after a mode which almost belied 
their real purpose. There was plenty of carving 
and gilding, elaborate inlay, and a lavish use of 
choice: woods, precious stones, richly figiired silks. 


satins, and velvets ; but all culminating in a re.sult 
which took no higher rank in artistic manufacture 
than the works of Boucher and Fragonard do in 
the field of painting. One can only regret that the 
exquisite workmanship then frequently bestowed on 
such productions .should have been wasted for so 
ignoble an object. 

Of course English taste did not escape the in- 
fluence of this effeminate fashion. In the princely 
mansions of our nobility, and from time to time 
in the sale-rooms at Christie’.s, may still bo seen 
examples of cabinet-work, &o., imported into this 
country two centuries ago. It was imitated to some 
extent by our upholsterers during the reign of 
Queen Anne and in the early Georgian period ; but 
their furniture was never so elaborate in detail or 
so extravagant in form as that which came from 
abroad. A few generations later the French 
Kevolvrtion swept much of this irippery rroni 
France, and under the Fir.st Empire tliere was 
a notable reaction in favour of purer art. 

The new classicism , , wliioh then prevailed in 
arcliitecture and painting was not free from affec- 
tations and pedantry ; but there can be no doubt 
that, so far as the, style of furniture and decoration 
is concerned, the reform which it effected in domestic 
taste was at first attended with advantage. An 
English suite of roora.s designed by some follower 
of the ‘Adam School,’ and furnislied by Sheraton, 
was a pleasant exchange for the rococo surroundings 
which had previously found favour with house- 
holders. But unfortunately, as the craze for Greek 
architecture gained ground, an absurd attempt was 
made to invest every article of domestic use with 
a quasi-classic character. Upholsterers caught the 
antiquarian spirit. They took the ancient cathedra 
as a model for dining-room chairs, borrowed for a 
stately wardrobe the details of Boihe Doric temple, 
and sometimes allowed the mahogany .sideboard to 
assume the proportions of a sarcophagus. 

Examples of this ponderous and gloomy class 
of fnrnitiu'e, which came into vogue during the 
Eegeney, may still be seen in old-fashioned country- 
houses. It probably represents the dullest phase 
of taste through which English industrial art has 
ever passed. 

In tlie early Victorian era another influence came 
into force. The first origin of what is known as 
the ‘ Gothic Eevival ’ may he traced to various 
sources. Horace Walpole had been a collector of 
medieval relics, and boused them in what he no 
doubt considered an approjoriately designed villa at 
Strawberry Hill. Sir Walter Scott ba.sed many of 
his romances on old-world lore, and endeavoured 
to invest Abbotsford with the character of a feudal 
^ mansion. Carter, Cottingham, Milner, and Britton 
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had, Uf 3 antiquaries, each a liand in drawing atten- 
tion to the merits of Pointed arehiteetitre. But in 
tlie nineteenth century its first practical advocate 
was Pugin. Ho devoted himself heart and soul to 
the cause. His pen and pencil were constantly 
cinployed in exposing the shams and vulgarities 
of modem design, not only as regards house-build- 
iug, but also those productions of manufacture with 
which, in the form of cabinet-work and upholstery, 
domestic houses were then filled. The True Prin- 
ciples which ha advocated iu a well-illustrated 
volume, published more than, fifty years ago, may 
be regarded as the first attempt to invest English 
furniture with a rational and artistic, character. 

The spread of ecclesiastical sentiment, followed as 
it was by extensive church-building and the intro- 
duction of objects incidental to advanced ritual, 
encouraged good ta.9te and skilled workmanship in 
the production of wood-carving, metal-work, and 
textile fabrics. Almost contemporary with this 
movement was the rise of that sliort-lived, but fur a 
wliile popular, school of painting rather foolishly 
named pre-Eaphaelite. Associated with it was a 
little baud of artists who not only affected in their 
own domestic surroundings an. extreme simplicity 
of style, hut also helped to found an estahlishuient 
in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, whioli for many 
years was regarded as the headquarters of decora- 
tive art manufacture. 

From a material point of view, the furniture pro- 
duced by W. Morris & Co. was remarkable for 
little else than a reversion to primitive forms and 
a , strict adherence to the details of sound construc- 
, tion. It was on the design of wall-p.apers, curtain 
stuffs, aiulj above all, of stained glass that the 
Bloom.sbury firm brought their inventive faculties 
to bear with a skill and sense of beauty which 
in modern days had. not . been approached, and 
which for a time remained unrivalled. But the 
practice of their art did not long remain a mono- 
poly, The rising generation of cabinet-makers, 
decorators, and metal-workers soon recognised the 
necessity for adapting the style of tbeir goods to 
the fashion of the day. With the assistance of 
experienced designers, they succeeded in imitating, 
and sometimes with considerable dexterity, a phase 
of taste which was then described as cesthetic. 
Shop windows were filled with what tradesmen 
were pleased to call ‘art-furniture.’ It varied con- 
siderably in merit, but on the whole it indicated a 
vast improvement in the characler of handicraft. 
The geneiad form of every article produced, the 
treatment of its details and enrichment, were no 
longer left to ignorant caprice, but were rationally 
based on material expedience. Old models were 
looked up and carefully studied with a view to 
their adaptation for modern requirements. Oiie of 
the chief; results of the movement was a chromatic 
reform. Ourtain stuffs, chintzes, and printed goods, 
which had hitherto been either gloomy or garish,^ 
were now prodiieed ih suhtle shades and hairaoiiidns ,■ 
combinations of colour. Gaudy aniline dyes were 


replaced by delicate tints in rrphohtevy such as had 
been seen in no English warehouse for half a century. 

Within the memory of middle-aged men the 
minor arts of this country were iu a most hopeful 
condition. But no educated artist who has watched 
the trend of public taste during the last decade can 
fail to admit that the standard of his early days has 
since lamentably deteriorated. 

In some respects there has been a disastrous re- 
action. The shapes now devised for oabiiiet-work, 
‘ overmantels,’ chairs, and sofas are losing simplicity 
of outline, and asisuming the senseless contours 
which prevailed during the early Victorian period. 
Wall-papers, the design of which ten or twelve 
j'eara ago was based on an abstractive treatment 
of foliage, are now replaced by vulgar hangings 
in which bouquets of flowers, pictoriallj’' rendered, 
alternate with coloured stripes. Not long since 1 
looked through a pattern-book at a well-known 
warehouse, hoping to find some of my old favourites. 
They bad all disappeared. The very blocks from 
which they were printed had been destroyed. The 
graceful ‘guilloche,’ the classic ‘fret’ and Greek 
honeysuckle borders, once so usefully employed to 
crown a wall or enclose a ‘dado,’ are discarded in 
favour of some wretched type of ornament suggestive 
of French millinery. 

The fa.shiouable cretonnes and chintzes are just as 
bad. Roses, dahlias, and tulips sprawl inteinper- 
ately over space, diversified with knots of pink or 
blue ribbon. Carpets and curtain .stnflh have to 
some extent e.scaped the general , {?£.'7;dcZe, and it is 
noteworthy that in their cheaper foruis, many of 
them are distinguished by a better class of design 
than the more expensive goods; but with the present 
trend of public taste no one knows what may 
happen as time goes on. I am always expecting to 
see Boucher's nymphs woven into our portUres, 
and the once-popular Bengal tiger reappearing on 
domestic hearth-rugs. 

Thirty years ago a great reform was promised 
in tlio nature of table-glass. The charming repro- 
ductions of old Venetian ware, originally introduced 
into England by the efforts of Dr Salviati, were a 
welcome change from the heavy imitations of cut 
‘ crystal ’ which had previously been used. But then 
the Italian manufacturers were content to adopt 
light and elegant shapes for the ware, and colour 
was always used temperately. Some of us remember 
the decantens and ‘ beakers ’ of that period, lightly 
blown, overlaid with delicately spun thrend.s, and 
decorated with little raspberry -shaped bosses of 
ruby, aquamarina, or turckino (but rarely in mixed 
hues), the chastely tinted aweniurino, and modest 
opale, scent lustre. Such objects were real works of 
ark Venetian glass shops still exist in London, 
but their contents have been vulgarised to suit 
modern Briti.sh taste. The shape of bottles; vases, 
goblets, &c. ha.s become complex and elaborate. . A 
great deal of the Work: looks as if it had been cast 
in a mould. There is a lavish and inharmonious 
u.se of polychromy. The stem of a Wiile-gla^ must 
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differ in colour from its stand, and tlie bowl from 
both. The material is as good as over, and no 
doubt .sldlled worknuiusliip is still available ; but 
the refined taste wbioli once distinguislied suck 
articles lias disappeared. 

If wa turn to the productions of ceraxnic art in 
England, the prospect is no brighter. Our por- 
celain, unrivalled as it is for material quality, has 
in modern days rarely been affected by any 
‘resthetic’ influence. Woodwork, metal, and textile 
fabrics luive all in turn reflected reforms in national 
ta.ste ; but, with a few exceptional specimens dating 
from Minton’s time, our cliinaware' has no more 
varied in general character than the style of a silk 
hat. Notwithstanding our schools of design and in 
spite of the fact that pretty Japanese plates can be 
bought for a sliilling apiece, British diiiuer-se.rvices 
and tea-seta are as hunKlruni in pattern and as 
uninteresting in colour as they -were fifty years ago. 
Outlines are, indeed, accurately printed, and lints 
are laid with the irreproachable evennes.s of a coach 
panel; hut little can he said as to tlie artistic 
character of this indinstiy. 

Pottery, however, ha.s been more susceptible of 
improvement, and during the last quarter of the 
uiueteeiitli century examples of glazed vases and 
dishes known as ‘Burmantoft’ and ‘Bretby’ ware 
won great admiration for their graceful shapes and 
dexterously applied colour, suggestive of Oriental 
antiques ; hut they were not appreciated by the 
general public, aud now seam to he as extinct ns 
the dodo. In this and many other cases, inaunfac- 
turers can hardly he held to blame if they cease to 
produce objects of art the demand for which depends 
on ignorant caprice, and which are set aside for no 
better reason than a Avomau of fashion would give 
for changing the shape of her bonnet. 

Good tle.sign in metal-work has been mainly 
sustained by the old world style of church fitting.s, 
but it is now rarely found in objects of domestic 
u.se. Area-railings retain the cast-iron spear-heads 
which were in vogue during the reign of 
George IV. Hinge-fronts, door-handles, and lock- 
escutcheons, which had begun to assume a rational 
and picturesque form during the ‘seventies,’ are 
either lelaiAsing, like other exaiuxAes of decorative 
brasswork, into the commonplace, or are dis- 
tingui.shed by some extravagance of mould incon- 
sistent with their use. 

One hears a vast deal in these days about the 
advantage of, ‘.technical education’ for the Avork- 
man and the means by Avhich he can best acquire 
it. Whether horseshoes are stronger or better, 
shaped than they were a century ago I do, not 
know ; hut it is certain that the village blacksmith 
Avho at that time could hammer out a stout and 
comely Avrought-iron bracket for the sign of a 
rustic inn would be far . to , seek noAvadays, notAvith- 
standing the Avide range of our ‘ science and art’ 
instriictipn; ■ ■ 

For the promotion, of ability in the practice of, 
industrial art various societies, both of a public and 


private nature, exist, and one of tliam liold.s a 
periodical exhibition of AVork.s Avliich are suppo.sed 
to represent tlie jleiir of modern skill in their 
production. But it must be confessed that a careful 
examination of these olijeets does not, as a I'ule, 
impress one Avith a belief that national taste is 
advancing in excellence, lb is true that in some 
directions (as, for instance, Oho application of pla.stev- 
relief and pictorial designs to friezes) instances 
of considerable ability may be noticed. Enamel- 
painters slioAv that they have at least overcome 
some of the technical difficulties of a I'evived art. 
Occasionally one sees the result of experience and 
Avell-directod study ixi examples of ecclesiastical 
embroidery and croAVel-Avork. Bookbinding is also 
represented by some refined and deftly An’ouglit speci- 
mens of Avork. 

But wlien aa'b come to domestic fui'iiiture in the 
shapie of cabinets, escritoires, sideboards, and other 
articles of joiner-y, or look at the objects of metal- 
Avork (AA’hetber in iron, brass, or copper) intended 
for lionsehold ii.se ; AA’lien Ave examine the amazing 
comhiiiatious of line and colour Avhich are too fre- 
quently presented under the mime of wall-papers, 
it is painful to feel how inferior tlie modern de- 
signer is to his predecessors not only in a sense of 
beauty hut in the iutelligcut practice of his craft. 

If certain specimens of cahiiiet-AVork recently ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery, London, and olseivliere 
are to be taken seriously, artificers in this branch 
of handicraft must confess that they have been on 
a Avrotig tack for many centuries past. A sense of 
conveuienee and a practical knowledge of joinery are 
the first requisites for capacity to design articles of 
this description, and the best forms into Avbich 
wood can he fashioned for domestic purposes have 
resulted from this tAvofold qualification. Even 
the nature of ornamental detail should depend on 
I the material employed, and AA’hen that condition is 
ignored there is no limit to the extravagances Arfdoh 
may ensue. 

On tlie other hand, nothing is gained by an aim 
at simplicity Avbicli is not justified by strength of 
construction or a desire to save expense. A kitchen 
dre.sser may bo an excellent prototype for a dining- 
room sideboard ; but if in the cour.se of transforma- 
tion the stability of the former is .sacrificed— if a 
■ strong panelled back is replaced by trellis-AVOrk, 
Avliilo cupboard-doors wliieh should be straight are 
planned on a: curve and hinged in a corner— it 
becomes a question AA'hether, such a sideboard is, 
[, after all, superior in make or appearance to that 
' AVhich could, be obtained at any good West-End shop. 

Recent cabinet-AVork inspired by the taste for 
I' Avhat is .stupidly called Puji nouveau takes remotely 
ditterent forms ; hut they have one clmracteristio 
l' in eommon : they are all distinguished by oddity. 
Features requiring strength are strangely attenuated, 
i; Avliiie .uniniportant details assume sturdy propor- 
tions ; the ■ pretty floriated hinge-front of old days 
. becomes a .parallelogram in cast-iron ; a compl icated 
: arrangement of struts and braces is perhaps adopted 
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when four deftly turned wooden legs would have 
sufficed for support; hoxecl ‘finger-holes’ are sub- 
stituted for drawer- handles, with the certain result 
of increasing cost of manufacture ; and wardrobes 
axe crowned with cornices which might have beeu 
devised by Batty Langley, the eighteenth-century 
architect. 

When the taste for Gothic architecture was 
revived in England by Pugiii and his followers, 
geometrical patterns for surface decoration were 
greatly in vogue. The walls and curtains of 
domestic houses were quatre-foiled and diapered ad 
nauseam. The designer’s flora was limited to the 
Tudor ro.se and the fleur-de-lis. The late Mr W. 
Morris w'as among the first to break away from 
these ultra-purist affectations. In one of bis earlie.st 
and most successful wall-papers, pomegranates and 
lemons were the principal features of his design. 
In another, rose-bushes trained over trellis-wovk 
supplied him with an excellent scheine of ornament. 
Later on, the vine, jasmine, and lilj' were in turn 
selected for this purpose. 

It is to he observed that iu all these cases the 
artist’s aim was decorative, not pictorial. The 
shape and character of each leaf or flower were 
accurately given, hut witli a- ininimum of chiaro- 
scuro, and cast shadows were omitted altogether. 
Morris was perhap.s the first decorator in our time 
who oombiued a close observation of nature with 
that rare instinct of limitation which is indispensable 
for the design of ornament in which natural forms 
are introduced. He also po.ssessed in an eminent 
degree the ability to cover a given space with units 
■of pattern so arranged that their repetition over a 
large snrfaoe should meet the technical conditions 
required by tnaiiufacture without involving niono- 
.tony of effect. 

But there are two other requisites for success in 
this branch of art— namely, a sense of proportion 
and a sense of colour. In most of Morris's designs 
these qualities are conspicuous ; in a few they were 
strangely deficient. Whether^ as time went on, he 
■grew impatient of tlie manner in wliich tlie style of 
his inventions was imitated and sometimes rivalled 
by otliar manufactnrers, and so determineil to dif- 
ferentiate his own art from sucli productions, or 
whether towards the close of his career iie entrusted 
to le.ss able hands work winch lie had no time to 
supervise, may be doubtful. But it seems certain that 
the principles of bis early taste were occasionally 
■abandoned in the later productions of his factory. 

Tlie School of Art Needlework has done much to 
revive; and encourage a branch of industry peculiarly 
Adapted for the employment of women, and capable 
of combining in its best productions delicacy of 
inanuai skill with an exquisite play of fancj' in 
form and colour. But success in such a field can 
■only result from long experience and careful study 
■of old ‘ examples. Unfortunately its practice is 
followed by a large number of lady amateurs who, 
: with no speoifil training aii<i with more; energy than 
■taste, have taken to this occupation not ipnly as an 


amusement but as a business. Industrial art ex- 
liibitions iiave opened tlieir doors only too freely 
for the display of objects wliich, however pretentious 
iu de.sign, betray to the eyes of every educated 
connoisseur defects naturally arising from undis- 
ciplined taste. That order of sentiment which finds 
expression in tlie embroidery of altar-frontals and 
other articles of clmroli furniture is largely sliared 
by many fair devotees who enter upon such work 
witli more enthusiasm than skill. 

They affect the obsolete forms of medieval design 
without recognising the fact that its aim was to 
typify — not to caricature — natural shape for de- 
corative purposes. The birds, beasts, and fishes, 
the tree-trunks and foliage, which we find in old 
tapestry, mosaics, or primitive missal-painting were 
based on physical facts in organic life. Such re- 
presentations, without pretending to pictorial efl'ect, 
were substantially accurate in detail. Tlie modern 
ainatenr wlio enters on this field of design, in at- 
tempting conventionalism, only succeeds in produc- 
ing wiiat is almorinal. Characteristics familiar to 
every student of botany or zoology — the proportions 
of an animal’s bead or wing, the structure of flowers, 
variations of foliage or laws of tree-growth — are 
fiiequently ignored in the presentment of devices 
equally removed from art and nature; while a 
judicious sense of colour, which might redeem some 
of these defects, is unfortunately too rare. 

Eegarding certain, forms of ancient craft, it, may, 
be fairly questioned whether the technical diffioultio.s> 
attending tlieir revival, the limited area of their , 
application, and the cost which must e.xolude them 
from, general use justify the devotion of talent, 
time, and money on arts no remote from the condi- 
tions of modern life, Decorative enamel-painting 
may be cited ns an example. For the occa.9ional 
enrichment of church metal-work it may serve a 
useful end. The virhmo who desires the reproduc- 
tion of a twelfth-century shrine may obtain it if he 
is content to pay dearly for workmanship far in- 
ferior to that of the original. But in ordinary 
domestic households the raison d’itre of enamelled 
work has disappeared with the great advance made 
in the taste and technical excellence of other kinds 
of ware nearly as attractive and far less costly. 

The future of industrial art in this country has, 
however, only too little to fear from the reproduc- 
tion of aneient crafts. Most of the errors iu modern 
taste are due to a foolish craze for novelty at any 
price. As though ashamed to designate it by an 
honest English word, our youthful reformers as- 
cribe their inventions to wliat i.s known acims 
the Channel as I’art mmeau. Now, if this exotic 
term be used as an apology for the production of 
eccentricities which defy tradition and common- 
senise in their material appearance, it is appropriate 
enough. But to suppose that a new style in any 
form of art oau be suddenly created, with absolute 
indifference to everything which has preceded it, is 
to suppose an absurdity. 

.Ruskin once; justly , remarked that you can no 
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more invent a new style of architecture tlian you 
can invent a new language. The same remark 
may be applied to the fashion of furniture. No one 
wants square plates, sofas shaped like a gondola, or 
paperlnmgings which imitate a tartan plaid. There 
i.s a meaning in all things. Even primitive builders 
placed a capital on the top of a column and a base 
at its lower end. 

The contour of moulding.s, the character of 
ornamental inlay or carved work, even the panels 
of a cupboard-door witli its hinge-front and handle, 
derive their origin from the nature of material 
and centuries of experience. When we find such 
details not merely elaborated or refined, but trave.s- 
tied and perverted in a design which reminds us 
of nothing we have ever seen before, the result is 
certain to be unsatisfactory. 

This is, of course, an eclectic age. In architecture, 
sculpture, and painting we have had to seek models 
of excellence in the past. Unfortunately there is 
no consensus of opinion as to which period affords 
the host examples for imitation. But of one fact 
we may be sure : that any attempt to raise a 
.standard of taste which entirely ignores tradition 
will end in dismal failure. If there is any hope 
for a healthy development of national taste in the 
minor arts, it must be based in the first instance on 
a careful study of early work, which has long since 
won the admiration of connoisseurs. 

To what purpose have wo filled our museums 
with choice examples of ancient handicraft, from 
fire-irons and encaustic tiles up to the productions 
of Cellini and Della Robbia 2 Is it only to gratify 
tlie taste of the antiquary or to supply some literary 
expert with material for a handsome volume ? 
For , half a century past South Kensington, and 


Bloomsbury hav'e po.sse9scd tresisures which under 
competent advice might have supplied a standard 
of excellence for imitation, and thus rescued the 
taste of British manufacture from ineptitude and 
vulgarity. 

We have heard a great deal about the beiiefits. 
supposed to he derived from National Schools of 
Science and Art. But the system on whieli they 
are at present administered does not seem to have 
had any permanent or practical effect in improv- 
ing the productions of trade. Exhibitions anminlly 
orgiinised by the Education Department for the 
display of students’ work submitted in national 
competition afford periodical occasions on which 
the possibilitj'- of .such improvement may he gauged. 
Their contents frequently indicate considerable 
ability in the delineation and modelling of the 
human figure, animal form, and vegetable life. But 
in the wider field of constructive skill and choice 
of applied ornament, the capacity for design seems 
to be lamentably deficient. With a few credit- 
able exceptions, cabinet-work, metal-fitting.s, pot- 
tery, paperhangings, even lace and jewellery, are 
fashioned on a plan indicating either an ignorance 
or a total disregard of the principles which underlie 
old craftsmanship in the best periods of art. 

If the aim of modern manufacture is to produce 
a class of objecis differing in resthetic character 
from anything which the civilised world has ever 
seen before, the result may be easily obtained. But 
it is very doubtful whether public taste in our 
day can afford to ignore the limits of teohnioal 
tradition. We shall never succeed in approaching 
the excellence of ancient work until its best 
examples have been more attentively aird intelli- 
gently examined. 


HENRY BELL AND HIS SHARE IN 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


LTHOUQH steam navigation is one of 
the greatest benefits bestowed by in- 
ventive genius on Great Britain, as 
well as Greater Britain and the world 
beyond, it is accepted as a matter of 
course, as a natural evolution of our 
commercial and industrial progress, and few give a 
thought to the pioneers who were labouring a hun- 
dred years ago to bring it to birth. As the motor- 
car and the bicycle are evolutions, in the sense that 
many cunning hands and inventive brains wrought 
at their development, and no single person can he 
set down as inventor of either, so we are indebted 
to several individuals for working out the problem 
of practical steam navigation. It is well-trodden 
ground, if unfamiliar to the man on tire street, to 
whom the pioneers are names and nothing more. 
A visit to the birthplace of Henry Bell and the 
publication and perusal oi Tlie Olyde Fassenger-. 
Steamer ; its Bise md Progress during the Nineteenth 


Oentury,from the 'Gomel' of 1818 to the ' King EdiomxV 
of 1901, by Oaj)taiii James Williamson (MacLehose, 
Glasgow), afford an opportunity of returning to the 
subject. 

There is a great lack of modesty and moderation, 
of statement in nnich that has been written about 
the pioneers, Miller of Dalswinton, James Taylor,, 
Henry Bell, and William Symington. Much of 
wdiat has been written is .special pleading, so that 
each one of these men hi' turn receives the sole 
honour and glory of originating steam navigation. 
The Life of Henry Bell, by Edw’ard Morris (1844), 
.also errs in this respect. The author indulges in 
what now seem, ridiculous and bombastic state- 
ments., There is a groat deal of the author’s- 
persqnal sentiments and opinions, and very little 
about Henry Bell and steam navigation. We say 
this although the author was, singularly well affected 
to the Messrs Chambers. For example, here is a 
.prophecy which has come partly true : 
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‘Bull’s steamers will convey Chambers’s bales of 
publications, swift and safe, to every land. They 
will .soon be republished in the Chinese language ; 
and the mandarins of the Yellow, and the Black, 
and the White Eivers of that vast empire 'ioill 
catch the generous flame which these pubEcatioyis : 
emit. These works have mighty . j)Ower ! They 
are esteemed through Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America ; and the writer of Bell’s Life has often 
employed his leisure hours not only in perasing 
Ohamben’s Journal, hut in writing articles for the 
public and pres-s unfolding their utility and en- 
deavouring to aid their circulation amongst his 
countrymen.’ But, alas ! Edward Morris never 
caught the practical tone of Olumtbers, although, as 
a generous friend to Bell, he .may ho forgiven much. 
Robert Chambers did justice to Bell in his Bk- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen. There was a carefullj’- 
written biography of Bell in this Journal for 18.38. 
In the .second yolume of Ghavibers’s Journal for 
1833 there is a biographical sketch of the tutor to 
the family of Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, entitled 
‘James Taylor, Originator of Steam Navigation.’ The 
bust of Symington in the Royal Scottish Museum 
of Science and Art, and his monument at his native 
Leadhills, give him. the credit of originating steam 
navigation; while the monuments to Henry Bell 
at Row and Helen, shurgh give the credit to the 
man who launched the Comet. Mauglian’s hook on 
Garelocliside is very fair to Bell. Eankine’s brief 
Life of Symington, published at Falkirk, is en- 
tirely for Symington. Profei3.sor T. H. Beare gives I 
Syinhigtoii, in the BicHonary of Naiional Biography, 
the credit of devising the fu'.st steamboat for prac- 
tical use. He employed a piston-rod guided by 
rollers in a straight path, attached by a connecting- 
rod to a crank fixed directly to the paddle-wheel 
shaft, ‘thus devising the system of working the 
paddle-wheel .shaft which has been used ever since 
that date.’ 

Some pi'ivnte papers enable us to get a glimjpse 
of the position of the pioneers. How keenly 
Symington fait the po.sition of being on the verge 
of success when the Forth and Clyde Carnal 
Trnstee.s dropped further experiments in . 1803 
may he learned from a memorial, which w^e have 
seen, drawn up by Mr .R. Wight, Edinburgh, 
26th December 1814 : ‘In de.spito of his j’otent 
right, a set of tradesmen in Glasgow' have copied 
his boat, and by making a little variation in the 
steam-engine, are at this moment drawing amongst, 
them upwards of ten thousand paoimds a year 
: of , clear profit , by plying between Glasgow and 
/ Qreenoek, while the memorialist has not •wherewithal . 
to supply Ms large family luith the necessaries of life.’ 
The: ten thousand , a year was a fiction, at least as 
far as Bell was concerned.: A visit to Glasgow with 
.Ms ta'-agent, Mr Wight,, in June 1814, was of no 
.practical .use in establishing Symington’s claim. 
This throws a jiathetic light on the troubles of in- 
ventors, and shows how the iron had entered his soul. 

: Symington:; had made the discovery that .owing to . 


a defect in the specification his patent rights were 
not protectable. ‘ It seems to me,’ says Mr John 
Wight, son of the gentleman who went to Glasgow 
with Symington, in a communication to the pre- 
sent writer, ‘that it was owdiig to his reliance 
upon the pintent that lie allow'ad the Charlotte 
Vandas to lie for years at Lock No. 16, expo,5ed to 
the prying eyes of all the w'oiid, protected by the 
patent which had cost him eight hundred pounds. 
Without some such explanation as this it i.s 
difficult to see why he did not in 1803, when 
the Charlotte Vimdas w'as laid up at Lock No. IG, 
take out her maohineiy, wdiich Mr Fulton from 
America and others minutely inspected and made 
careful draw'ings of. It may bo asked why, on 
being refused permission to drag barges through the 
canal, he did not go to Glasgow' and exert himself 
to do that which Henry Bell did some years after- 
w'ard.s : set his vessel, another Charlotte Bwndas, upon 
the Clyde waters.’ 

. From the advent of the Comet in 1812 till the 
Launch of the turbine-steamer King Edward in 1001* 
there have been three hundred and nine Clyde 
passenger-steamers ; and the forty steamers or so in 
active service during the last ten years of the nine- 
teenth century carried about four million passengers 
per annum. As the Clyde was the birthplace 
of steam navigation, it is also the centre to which 
the world looks, and does not look in vain, for 
an object-lessson in equipment and efficiency. 
The floating hotels which give rapid and plea- 
surable access to tbo Firth of . Clyde and the 
west coast of Scotland are comfortablei artistic, 
and, as in the case of the Oolumba, can carry the 
population of a considerable village, and reach a 
.speed of over twenty miles an hour if neoe.s.“ary. 
Something like one hundred thousand letters pass 
every year through the floating iiost-offloe on board 
tlie Oolumba. Tlie Clyde still takes the lead in nil 
that concerns efficiency, comfort, and up-to-dateness. 

Before the Comet, w'hat w'ere knoini as flyboats, 
wherry-rigged, of eight ton.s burden, sailed between 
Glasgow and Greenock, taking four or five hours to 
the passage. Andrew Rennie, toivn drummer of 
Greenock, had a lioat built with tw’o paddles 
worked iiy manual labour. The work was found 
too liard ; so Henry Boll may have received the 
.suggestion to use steam-pow'er from Rennie’s 
boats. Certainly he had seen and miinrtely ex- 
amined, along with Fulton, Symington’s Charlotte 
Bundas on the Forth and Clyde Canal. Both 
profited thereby, and Fulton was first in the 
field w'ith his Clermont in 1807 in American 
waters. It W’as five years later before Henry Bell 
impressed first a Scottish and then a Eiiropiean 
, public w'ith the coming pow'er of steam in naviga- 
tion by tlie launch of his Comet on the Clyde in 
1812. He was not the first to suggest or invent 
methods of steam navigation, but he was the man 
, who piersevered in the face of difficulty with his 
expieriments imtil crowned with success. Jonathan 
HhUs.(1736), Maripuis de Jouflrey ,(1781), Miller of 
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TJalswiaton, assisted by Symington and Taylor 
-(1788-1803), and Pulton (1807), were all before him. 

James Watt threw cold water on Henry Bell’s 
schemes, for he wrote in 1801 ; ‘How many noble- 
men, gentlemen, and engineers have puzzled their 
brains and spent their thousands of pounds, and 
none of all these, nor yourself, have been able to 
bring the power of steam navigation to a success- 
ful issue.’ This was exactly what Henry Bell was 
destined to do, although at one time this man 
with the restless, ingenious mind, ‘ a chaos of extra- 
ordinary projects,’ looked unlike doing anything of 
the kind. Many of his projects, for lack of accurate 
scientific calculation, he was unable to bring to 
birth. Por this and other reasons he has been 
called ‘ the hero of a thousand blunders and one 
succe.ss ; ’ hut that success, as we know, has led to 
stupendous results in our national life. 

Tlie cottage of Henry Bell at Torphichen Mill 
Bridge, on the Avon, Linlithgowshire, occnpied 
a very lonely site at the end of an alluvial hit 
of laud in the Avon valley, quite away from 
Torphichen village. It is now only a ruin, and 
is sheltered by a steep bank to the south. 
An elm throws its sheltering arm.s over the 
mill. Wlien we saw it a tliistle bloomed 
beside tlie gable, while rose-bushes and haw- 
thorn grew luxuriantly within the area of the 
building. The Avon here murmurs on its way 
between high wooded banks to enter the Forth 
west of Bo’ness. Near where the Avon enters the 
Forth, and, hut five or six miles away, stands 
Kinneil House, occupied by Dr Eoebuck, founder 
of CaiTon Ironworks, when Bell was a growing 
youngster here. Bell was but three years of age 
when James Watt, at the invitation of Eoebuck, 
came to Kinneil to work out the problem of his 
pumping - engine. The outhouse which was used 
as a workshop by Watt still stands at Kinneil. 
About eight miles away William Symington made 
his e.xperiments on the Forth and Clyde Ganal, 
which quickened the interest and increased the 
knowledge of Henry Bell in the problem of steam 
navigation. 

Torphichen is otherwise remarkable for the fine 
views it affords of the upper range of the Ochils 
and the summits of the Grampians. Bathgate, two 
■and a half miles away, was the birthplace of Sir 
James Young Simpson, of chloroform fame, Tor- 
phiohon village is visited by the archasologist and 
the ourions for/ the ruins of the Preceptory of -the 
Kiiights of St John of Jerusalem, .about which Dr 
Beatson has published a ihonograph. Only, the 
nave or choir remains. 

When Heniy Bell : was born at Torphichen 
Mill, on the Avon,, in 1766, the industries of the 
parish were agricilltural labour, for which the 
wages were one shilling, a day, or sixpence with 
food ; and there were hlaoksmiths, tailors, weavers, 
masons, and wrighte. Plemy Bell’s relations, 
bn both sides Of the house were, engaged in 
laeohanical pursuits, his own father, Patrick Bell, 


being a millwright. His mother’s friends were 
builders ; they Avere engaged in the construction of 
the Carron Iroinvorks, the first part of tlic Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and Leith wet-docks. Others Avere 
employed under Telford. This um}’ have helped to 
stimulate and direct the energies of the young wan. 
After a plain education at Torpluclieii School and 
Falkirk, Avhen ho AA-as .sixteen Henry Bell, at first in- 
tended for the mason trade, Avas sent to learn that of 
a millAA'right with, his uncle, Henry Bell, at Jay Mill. 
He learned ship-modelling and engineering, and 
spent some time under Eennie in London. It is said 
that ns early as 1786, Avhile Avith Messrs ShaAv and 
Hart, shipbuilders, Bo’ness, he conceived the idea 
of applying steam to navigation. In 1787 he 
AA’as Avith an engineering firm at Bellshill. He Ava.s 
settled in QlasgOAV in 1790, and next year became 
a partner in the firiiA of Bell & Paterson, builders. 
Ills name appears as a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Wrights of Gla.sgow in 1797. In 1798 the 
utilisation of steam for navigation occupied his 
attention, and in 1800 he made experiments with an 
engine in a small vessel. Various applications 
made to the Admiralty met Avith no succes-s, 
although Lord Nelson expressed his conviction as 
to .steam being the coming power. The visits paid 
to Symington’s Charlotte Bandas at Falkirk must 
haA'e further encouraged him. He was established 
in Helensburgh, conducting a hotel and baths, Avhen 
his great experiment Avas made. 

At last the Comet of thirty tons aa'bs built by John 
Wood at Port-GlasgoAV. The engine Avas made by 
John Eohertson, Dempster Street, Gla.sgoAV. Captain 
Williamson says : ‘ It Avas four nominal horse- 
power, Avith a single upright cylinder of tAvehm and 
a half inches diameter and sixteen inches stroke, 
driving by means of tAvo rods a pair of half side- 
levers. The crank-shaft, on which was fixed a 
heavy flyAvheel, Avas Avorked from the lo^vers by 'a 
connecting-rod. The slide-valve vA’ns driven by an 
eccentric on the main shaft through a rocking shaft, 
AA'liile the conden.ser Avas placed betAveen the side- 
levers Avhich drove the vertical air-pump. Origin- 
ally the engine was fitted Avith a smaller cylinder ; 
hut after being used for some months, this Avas 
replaced by the one described. Steam Avas supplied 
by an inteimal-flue boiler built by DaA'id Napier. 
Tile vessel AA^as originally propelled by two paddle- 
Avheels on each side, driA'en by spur-gear, with the 
, paddles on detached arms ; but this arrangement 
giving trouble, complete Avheels AA'-ere substituted, 

, and subsequently; after the vessel had been length- 
ened about tAA'enty feet, the number of Avheela Avas 
reduced to tAvo. A speed of about fiAre knots per 
hour Avas attained.’ 

There Avas a, -creAv of eight hands, including a 
piper.,. Captain William Mackenzie was her first 
■master. At first the sailings Avere hetAA'eon GlasgoAiq 
Greenock, and Helensburgh, from the Broomielaw, 
'on’Tnesdays, Thursdays, and Saturday.? about mid- 
day ; and- from Greenock on Mondays, Wednesda3AS, 
-and Fridaj's. The fare for the best cabin A\’a.s four 
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shiUiaigs ; for the second, three shilling,?. Tire sail- 
ings ■were extended beyond Greenock, wet Tarbert 
and the Crinan Canal to Oban, Port Appin, and 
Fort- William. Then the Qomet Tvas transferred to 
Grangemouth, reappearing on the 'West Highland 
route in August 1819, On the passage from Fovt- 
Willimn to Glasgow, 13th December 1820, she was 
wrecked outside Crinan. Henry Bell was amongst 
the pa,s.senger.s, all of whom were saved. The 
original engine of the Co77iet is preserved in the 
South .Kensington Museum, London, 

Gomel number two was also doomed to misfortune. 
She was employed in the West Highland trade, 
when on 21st October 1825 she collided with the 
steamer Ayr off Goiirock, and sank in three minutes 
with .seventy of the passengers. The disaster was 
due to those in charge not showing ft proper light. 
The Ayr steamed off without attempting to assist 
the imfortunate vessel, but arrived in Greenock in a 
sinking condition. Captain We7i7yss Erskine Suther- 
hmd and hi.s wife were amongst those who perished. 
He leapt overboard with hi.s wife, and essayed to swim 
ashore, but in vain. One lady was .saved through 
the efforts of a dog. About nine months after- 
wards the wreck was raised, and the accoutrements 
of Captain Sutherland were discovered ; a silver 
teapot, 07ie of his wife’s wedding presents ; and a 
parcel, of bank-notes amounting to about one thou- 
saiicl pounds, belonging to Mr Hollo, W.S., Edin- 
burgh, one of the drowned. The Comet, after being 
raised, became a sailing craft, and engaged in the 
coasting trade till 1876. This was the last of Bell’s 
stea7nship enterprises. Late in life a subscription 
was raised for thi.s pioneer ; and tlie Clyde Trustees 
be.stowed an annuity of one hundred pounds upon 
him, which after his death in 1830 was continued 
to his widow. . 

Amongst Bell’s other scheines were steam-driven 
carriage.? for railways and common roads, a canal 
behveen East and West Tarbert, a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suer,, partial drainage of Loch 
Lomond, and reokination of waste lands in Scot- 
land. Hi.? prophecy that wherever there is a river 
with water four feet in depth there will speedilj'’ 
be a steamboat has become true. With some 
of Watt’s inventive faculty, he is also said to 
have possessed in a good degree the energy and 
knowledge of men which characterised Boulton. 
In person Bell was about middle size, stout- 
built, and frosh-complexioned, with a hearty, genial 
manner. One who knew him .says: ‘His features 
were regular and expressive, impressing a stranger 
at a glance with a good opinion of him as a 
shrewd, pawky Scot — an impression which ten 
minutes’ convorsation stamped as sound. His 
general knowledge was extensive, and he had a 
peculiar aptitude for seizing the salient points of 
any new invention, and making himself master of 
the subject. He was tt great talker when excited by 
any favourite hobby, and nothing delighted him 
•more .than an intelligent listeupr, to whom he would 
descant all night oh any of, his nuilti.farious plans or 


schemes,’ Besides the memorial statue to Bell in 
Row Churchyard, where he is buried, there is a 
stone obelisk at Dunglass, on the Clyde, and a 
granite obelisk at Helensburgh which bears this 
inscription : ‘Erected in 1872 to the memory of 
Henry Bell, the first in Great Britain wdio was 
successful in practically applying steam-power for 
the purposes of navigation. Born in the county of 
Linlithgow in 1766. Died at Helen.?burgh, 1830.’ 
Bell had been first Provost of Helensburgh (1807- 
1810). He succeeded neither as a builder nor steam- 
boat proprietor, and it seems doubtful if the three 
hundred and sixty-five pounds due for the engine of 
the Cmiet was ever paid. 

The mUxabeth was the second Clyde steamboat ; 
then came the Clyde and the Glascjow in 1813. 
Nine steamers were launched in 1814. From 
1816 to 1819 twenty-six steamers w'ere constructed. 
IVhen, in 1825, Messrs James Lumsden and 
Son published their Steamboat Gomixinion and 
Stranyer's Guide to the Western Islands and, High- 
lands of Scotland, steamboats were plying to 
Liverpool, named the Majestic, City of Glasgow, 
James Watt, and Henry Bell All the Clyde ports 
and resorts were well served, as well as the West 
Highlands. How muoli the Clyde atrd the rest of 
the world have been indebted to Robert and David 
Napier has been set forth in an article in this 
Jotirnal for October, and also in one upon the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Steam Navigation’ in the May issue. Captain 
Williamson does all these men ample justice, and his 
whole book, tvith its list of steamer,?, their builders 
and owners, forms a valuable contribution to the 
subject. The last chapter i.? devoted to the rise of 
the fin7i of Denny of Dumbarton, under whom the 
turbine as a method of propulsion begins a new 
era m steam navigation which may work a revolu- 
tion in the near future. There is a world of 
difference between the four-horse-power Comet and 
the newest Cunard turbine-steamer, which, when 
comiJetod, will be about eight hundred feet long, 
of forty thousand tons displacement, seventy-five 
thousand horso-powei’, and will .steam twenty-five 
knots. It would ahnost seem as if more progress has 
been made with the steamer withiir the past half- 
ce7itHry than the railway locomotive. 


LONGING. 

■Wiin you come homewai'd from the hills of Dreamland, 
Home ill the dusk, and speak to me again ? 

Tell me the stories that I am forgetting, 

Quicken my hope, and recompense my pain '! 

'Will you come homeward from the hills of Dreamland ? 

I have grown weary, though I wait you yet ; 

'Watching the fallen leaf, the faith grown fainter, 

The memory smoulder’d to a dull regret. 

Shall the remeinhranee die in dim forgetting — 

All the fond light that glorified ray way? 

Will you come homeward from the hills of Dre.amland, 
Home in the dusk, and turn my night to day? i 
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THE ‘CONTRABANDIST A.’ 

By Commander E. Hamilton Cuerey, B.N. 


HE hill rises some seven hundred feet in 
the shape of a truncated cone, and it 
is buried deep in the forest. Around 
its base for threo-fourths of the cir- 
cumference a river foams and dashes, 
while the remaining fourth presents 
an inaccessible precipice unscalable by man or 
beast. To its sides clings a village, the typical 
aldea of Andalusia, with brick floors and white- 
washed walls. At the summit is a round tower of 
stone, and great reservoirs of the same material 
attest to the one-time domination of the ubiquitous 
Eoman. A man stood leaning over the parapet 
wall, and stared at the wooden bridge which spanned 
the stream. 

‘ Qarramba I ’ he muttered impatiently ; ‘ Pedro de 
los Perros is not given to being late, and it is past 
two o’clock.’ Even as he grumbled a man emerged 
from the forest and passed on to the bridge. ‘ Bueno ; 
that is Pedro. I would know that old slate-coloured 
ass of his anywhere.’ 

Slowly up the steep, winding path came the old 
ass, hearing a still more ancient man. Arrived at 
the summit, he dismounted slowly, and turning the 
beast to graze, advanced to where the other man 
stood. 

‘ Buenas tardes, senor,’ was his greeting ; ‘ I fear me 
that I am five minutes late.’ 

‘ No importa,' answered the other, ‘ so that you. are 
here. And now to business.' 

‘ Let us be seated, Don Carlos,’ said the old man. 

The two seated themselves in the shade, with their 
hacks against the wall of the tower, and lighted the 
eternal cigarette. 

‘What would you of me, Pedro de los Perros? 
You know that since I married and became the 
hoticario [chemist] here, I have ceased having any 
dealings with the coniraicmdistas.’ 

‘ That I have heard, Don Carlos,’ replied Pedro 
de los Perros (Peter of the Dogs); ‘but I am not 
come to ask you to take the road again, for you have 
liassed the time of life when I have any use for 
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Don Carlo.s, a fine, handsome man of barely 
middle age, started angrily. ‘ I am not so old as all 
that,’ he retorted ; ‘ and if you, Pedro, can conduct 
the business of a contrabandista, why not I ? ’ 

The old man chuckled and spat on the grass at 
his feet. ‘ True, Don Carlos, that is very true ; you 
are not as old as I by some thirty years ; hut you 
are a hoticario, you have a house and a wife and 
children, and what I have to propose is not for 
men such as you. Li.sten,’ ho went on. ‘To ply 
the trade of the contrabandista there are hut two 
sorts of men wanted : the old who are cunning and 
the young who are rash. I, Pedro de los Perros, 
am the former; and thou knowest, Don Carlos, 
that the man who trains the dogs to smuggle is no 
fool. Every night the dogs, laden with tobacco, 
race across the neutral ground from El Pefion 
[Gibraltar] ; and whither do they come?’ 

‘That is what no one knows,’ answered Don 
Carlos, smiling, 

‘Bueno. Therefore, seilor, you know that I can 
keep my own counsel, for he who hunts Pedro in 
the forest is apt to lose his way. You, Don Carlos, 
I know, can also keep a still tongue ; therefore I 
come to you to help me.’ 

‘What is the scheme V asked Don Carlos, lighting 
a fresh cigarette, 

‘ It is difficult,’ said Pedro, ‘ for a man in my 
position to find suitable men to carry out a really 
big thing — for small affairs it is easy, compara- 
tively; but this is otra cosa. Dost remember Juan 
Comisca, who carried out that affair with Nalioon 
the Jew in Eonda? He was shot by the Guardia. 
Civile, which was a pity, as he would have been my: 
man. As it was, I lost a mule and a load of tobacco, 
and Juan lost his life.’ 

‘ Let ns get to business,’ said Don Carlos, ‘ I did 
not come up here to talk of Juan Comisca, though 
I was sorry -when he was shot; it was had luck.’ 

‘It is a big thing, senor, and one that I have 
not tried before ; but my old customer Nalioon 
has moved to Jaen, and ho has sent me an order 
for - twelve mule-loads of tobacco to bo delivered 
Sesen’ea.] , Nov. 19, 1904, 
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tltere. Now, it ■would be impossible for me to take 
tije contract by land from Gibraltar, as even when 
I liad got all the tobacco out, which w'onld he a big 
business, the land journey is too long to Jaen. I 
have heard from Nahoon that Joaguin Pla the Catalan 
will act as guide from Granada to Jaen, but that all 
arrangements necessary till Granada is reached must 
be left in my hands. I have a felucca down in Gib- 
raltar Bay, and I intend to load up there and sail 
her to Motril, where I will land the stuff, and leave 
one man in charge of the vessel, and the rest must 
take the mules, which I also provide, to Granada.’ 

‘ And what is all this to me ? ’ asked Don Carlos. 

‘I liave come to aslc you the whereahouts of 
your nephew Narcisso Campillo, as he is the man 
1 intend to place in charge of the affair.’ 

' Why Narcisso ? ’ asked Don Carlos again. 

‘ 1 have watched Narcisso,’ .said Pedro, ‘ since he 
was a hoy of si.xteen, and I have employed him 
from time to time. Lately he has been gun-running 
in Morocco and the Riff, and has made quite a 
good thing of it ; but he wants to make money 
quickly, for there is a gh’l, look you, in Gibraltar, 
whom the fool wishes to marry. But I have heard 
nothing of Narcisso for some weeks, and tinve 
presses. Don Carlos, caiist tell me where I shall 
find him V 

‘ And my share in the enterprise, Pedro?’ ques- 
tioned Don Carlos, with the true Andalusian love of 
a bargain. 

‘ I can do with money, saiior;. and for every 
hundred dollars you like to advance there will be 
two hundred if this tiling come.s oflP 

‘ It is a big 'risk,’ said the boticario. 

‘ But a fine profit,’ added Pedro dryly. 

The west wind blew strong and true through the 
Gut of Gibraltar, and with liowing sheets a striped- 
sailed felucca danced merrily along with wind and 
tide ill her favour. Mysterioins business at Rabat, 
on the Morocco coast, had apparently; been satis- 
factorily concluded, and several stout grass-hags 
bursting with dollars lay snugly locked up on 
hoard. She rounded Cariiero Point and made 
straight for the Old Mole ; and .shortly after she 
ancliored, her skipper and part-owner, Narcisso 
Campillo, stepped into a sliore-boat and landed. 

' As he walked iqi the steps of the landing-place a 
hand was qilaced upon his shoulder, and looting up,' 
he .saw his uncle Don Carlos. 

: When the matter had been explained to Narcisso 
he declared himself quite willing to undertake it, 
as the price offered was entirely to his satisfaction. 
Don Carlos acted as intermediary in carrying out 
all arrangements at Gibraltar, a place for which 
Pedro cherished an aversion, and it was arranged 
that: Narcisso, in his own vessel, was to make a 
preliminary; trip to Motril, and communicate with 
Pedro’s: agent at that place. 

Narcisso discharged his own crew and shipped a 
choice selection of Pedro’s men. Poreraost among 
these was Juan el Tuerto (the One-eyed), an old ac- 


quaintance of Narcisso’s, half-seaman, half-muleteer, 
and, if the truth must be confessed, a very con- 
siderable scoundrel, but staunch as the great 
n-avajo dc Sevilla which he wore in his waistband, 
and entirely lionest when engaged in a definite 
enterprise. Juan liad been in one or two smuggling 
trips before with Narcisso, atid expre,ssed himself 
as willing to serve under his leadership. The re- 
maining five hands employed by Pedro call for no 
comment; they were strong, hardy, and obedient, 
and 'would do their best to secure the very liberal 
pay dependent upon success. 

‘You will be ready, then, in a fortnight from 
now,’ said Don Carlos to his nephew at the end of a 
lengthy conversation, in. which all details had been 
explained to that daring eontmbandista, 

‘It is well,’ answered Narcisso. ‘I will .sail to- 
morrow in my own boat for Velez Malag.'i, where 
I shall see Barbarossa the fisherman; he will tell 
me if there is any movement among the Guarda 
Costas.’ 

At the end of a week Narcisso was hack, and met 
his uncle again. 

‘ Is it satisfactory, Narcisso?’ asked the latter. 

‘ I think so,’ answered his nepliew ; ‘ but Barbarossa 
tells me that that old. tub of a Guarda Costa which 
the fishermen nickname M Qato has been at Malaga 
once or twice lately; therefore I will not start 
unless she is at anchor at Algeciras.’ 

A light breeze from the north-west jitst ruffled 
the placid surface of Gibraltar Bay on the night 
on which Narci.sso .slipped out to sea with his con- 
traband cargo. El Gato had been Btifely located 
at anchor at Algeciras ; the wind, though light, was 
fair; and every pirecaution had been taken that 
ingenuity could suggest. ‘ Keep well out to sea,’ liad 
been Barbarossa’s instructions, ‘and try and make 
Motril at midnight; in any case the mules will be 
waiting every night from nine o’clock till daylight.’ 

But the stars in their courae,s fought, against 
Narcisso, He made a good offing, and then steered 
to pass Malaga at a distance of from ten to fifteen 
miles ; but the wind fell light, and eventually died 
away into a stark calm, and Narcisso found, to his 
horror, that the current was sweeihng them steadil}’- 
landwards. It was the afternoon of the third day 
out, and a maliguant fate had caused the felucca 
to drift immediately opposite the port of Malaga, 
which lay some five miles on her beam. 

‘ Jiiaii,’ said Narcisso to that worthy, who was 
sprawling lialf -asleep alongside the mainmast, ‘ there 
will be a breeze soon ; tlie Levanter is coming up.’ 

Par in the west a dark cloud hung over the 
Rock of Gibraltar, and catspaivs ruffled the sur- 
face of the water. But just as Narcisso had pointed 
the felucca’s head S.S.W. for a stretch off the land, 
an exclamation from one of the men caused him to 
turn. 

‘ Ctwramid it is A? Gafe,’ he shouted. 

El Gato, a clumsy, pot-hellied little gunboat 
mounting: a; four-inch gun in the bows, was jmst 
clearing the harbour of Malaga. The wind was 
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very liglit, but tliere was a promise of more in 
the dark clouds wliicli veiled the eastern horizon. 
Narcisso eased his sheets until he got the wind a 
point abaft the beam ; the felucca was a noted sailer, 
and this was her best point. But a.s yet the wind 
came puffily, and El Gato was waddling out from 
the shore at some seven knots an hour. Anxiously 
lSiarcis.su watched her close. Now she was sLx miles 
ofi', now live, now four, and at a distance of three 
she fired a blank charge and signalled the felucca 
to heave-to. But by this time the wind had come ; 
a sharp, heavy scprall laid the little vessel nearly 
gunwale under, but she lifted gallantly, and then 
sped southwards like a racing cutter. 

‘We may do it, Juan,’ whispered Narcisso ex- 
citedly ; ‘ she is as slow as a barge.’ 

But the gunboat had narrowed the distance 
between the two vessels, and from the volumes 
of smoke pouring from her funnel it was evident 
that she was making a great effort. She now lay 
about a mile and a half on the starboard quarter 
of the felucca, and was evidently overhauliiig her. 

Narcisso, who was at the helm, checked his 
sheeta a little and eased her a point farther from 
the wind. As he did so El Gala's four-inch gun 
spoke once more ; but this time its crack was 
hard and sharp, and after a breathless pause a shell 
smacked into the 'vv’a ter just ahead of the felucca. 

In Spain there is not that intense tenderness 
for the evil-doer which characterises the English 
method of doing business. The captain of El Gato 
meant the felucca to heave-to, and if she did 
not he most decidedly intended to sink her. But 
the wind was freshening moiuentarilj'', and tliere 
was a jump of a sea on ; the felucca, lying well over 
to it, was snoring through the water at a pace 
which bade fair to distance the clumsy old gunboat 
wallowing on her starboard quarter. Another shot 
actually threw the spray aboard of the felucca and 
over her crew, who were lying prone on the weather- 
side of her deck in the fashion of the racing yachts- 
man. 

'Madre de Dios!’ exclaimed Juan el Tuerto, ‘she 
will sink us, Narcisso. Are we gaining ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the contmiaiidista ; ‘we are slip- 
jiing away from her, and shall see Motril to-night. A 
pull on those sheets, Juan; we are a bit too far off 
the wind for her best point of sailing.’ 

A sharp squall, carrying with it a blinding deluge 
of rain, hid El Gato from their sight for some five 
minutes; when they saw her again the distance 
between the two vessels had materially increased, 
Narcisso, a gallant figure, stood at the tiller ; his cap 
had blown off, and his dark, curly hair streamed 
back from his handsome, well-cut face. ‘ For Dios, 
Juan ! ’ he was saying when the gunboat fired again, 

‘ she will never ’ 

There was a hideous thud, a red rain in the air, and 
Narcisso Oampillo had vanished as if he had never 
been; a four-inoli shell had struck him in the, 
middle of the back. The little craft, Which was 
carrying opnsiderable weather-helm, shot into the. 


wind with furiously .sliaking .sails almo.st before the 
crew had realised what liad hapipened to their luck- 
less commander. 

Then Juan el Tuerto leapt for tlie tiller and 
jammed the helm hard up. ‘Lie still, comrades !’ 
he shouted. ‘ No occasion to touch the sheets ; she 
is paying off.’ 

White and .shaking, the men did as they were 
bidden. A afiiring splash of blood on the side of 
the tiller was all that remained of wliat had been 
Narcisso Oampillo. 

‘We had better give in, Juan,’ growled Jaime, 
one of the hand.s, ‘ or we shall all follow Narci.sso.’ 

‘Peace, fool !’ snarled Juan back at him; ‘and if 
we go to join Narcisso we can but go below. It 
is either that or Ceuta for us if we are capitured.’ 

Another shot spjlashed just under the stern, and 
tile men -winced again ; but, grmi and impertur- 
bahle, Juan stuck to Ids piost. He knew the hell 
upon earth which awaited the capiturod contm- 
handista in Ceuta, and was taking Ids chances, if 
the gunboat did not sink the felucca before dark, 
and now the sun was almo.st down. 

The -wind had increased until the gallant little 
vessel was aim oat gunwale under from the weight of it ; 
she wsis extended and racing for dear life, and with, 
her line entry and heautifully cleaii-nin hull, wa.s 
slipping through the water at an amazing piace. 
With teeth clenched, and oblivious to all else in 
the world save the desire to escape, Juan el Tuerto 
nursed his craft. Tlie tense silence -which reigned 
on board ivas broken only by his curt conimaiid 
to haul in or check the sheets. But it was not to 
be. Again the hateful sound of the four-inch gun, 
and then she seemed, as it -were, to di.ssolve and 
cease to be. Juau el Tuerto was conscious that two 
of his shipmates reached the water mangled and 
shapeless, and he heard, .amid the tumult of the 
waters, the drowning shrieks of the others. For 
himself, he clung to a broken sprar, and w'fts pneked 
up by the gunboat 

Now, Juan was by no means devoid of shrewdness, 
and he managed to convey to the mind of her 
capjtain that whatever the errand of the sunken 
vessel may have been, he (Juan) -was as iimoceiit 
as a babe unborn. After repeating his story, -whicli 
did immense credit to his imagination, at the court 
in Algeciras, ho was permitted to go free, and found 
his way the same afternoon to Gibraltar, where lui 
sought out and found Don Carlos. The interview, 
as may be imagined, was a : gloomy one, for Don 
Carlos had been really attached to Narci.sao, and, 
besides, he had embarked five hundred dollars on 
the venture, W'hich were at piresent reposing at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. 

Slo\yly and sadly did Don Carlos and Juan el 
Tuerto ride out of Gibraltar to seek tlie home of 
- the former, -wdiitlier Pedro de los Perros had asked 
Don Carlos to bring the contrahandista that be miglit 
interview him. 

They, reached the house of Don Carlos late at 
nightp and the following day they stood together on 
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the top of the hill where such a short time ago the 
promising ];)lot had been hatched. 

Jnaii moved restlessly round the tower, and at last 
asked Don Carlo-s if there were any means of getting 
inside. 

Don Carlos pointed to a broken aperture in 
the wall some ten feet from the ground, and said, . 
‘ I believe if you can get up to that place you will 
find a broken staircase inside; but, for me, I have 
never troubled to look.’ 

Curiosity being a strong point in the character 
of Juan, he immediately clambered up and dis- 
appeared inside the tower. 

Just as he did so Pedro de los Perros appeared 
upon the scene, mounted on the slate-coloured a.ss. 
Pedro’s was not a pleasant countenance at the best 
of times ; hut the scowl with which he greeted Don 
Carlos rendered his appearance more than usually 
forbidding. 

‘ T]ii.s i.s a pretty busine.ss,’ he began. 

‘How can it have hajipened ?’ replied Don Carlos. 

‘ There were none but tried men employed, whose 
very bread depended upon a successful issue. Dost 
Icnow anything, Pedro ? ’ 

‘Ay,’ answered the old man, ‘that do I. Some 
one has mixed himself up in my affair, s. Who it is 
I do not know at present ; but I will find out, and 
then’ ■ 

‘ And then 1 ' queried Don Carlos. 

‘Santissima Trinidad, seiior, you ask me such a 
question 1 ’ He put out a skinny hand and laid 
it on the other’s arm. His eyes absolutely blazed 
with fury, and his frail body was literally shaken 
by the vehemence of his passion. 

Don Carlos, brave as he was, was startled by the 
demoniac violence of the man. 

‘ There have been others, seiior, who have crossed 
.my path. Where are they now?’ He laughed 
sardonically. ‘Ask of the contrahandistas, a&nov; 
perhaps they can tell you,’ 

It came to Don Carlos’s mind that he had heard 
wild tales among the men of the sierras, the hiiU- 
flghters, the muleteers, and the sailors of awful 
vengeance taken by this ill-omened, illiterate, 
violent man. He was recalled from his brief 
reverie by the voice of Pedro. 

‘Where is the marinero, the fool Juan el Tuerto? 
You said that he would be here. I do not see him.’ 

The old man was peering about him, 

‘He is here,’ answered Don Carlos; ‘hut he 
climbed up into the tower.’ 

‘ He climbed up into tbe tower ?’ repeated Pedro, 
with a shriek of fury. ‘Ah, now I see; now I 
understand 1 Oli, thrice accursed fool ! ’ 


Don Carlos regarded him, naturally enough, with 
supremo amazement. 

‘ What is all this ? ’ he said. 

‘Call that fool out of the tower, and I will tell 
you,’ answered Pedro, 

Juan was called down, and stood somewhat ner- 
vously before Pedro, whom he evidently regarded 
with considerable dread. 

‘We will sit where we sat before,’ said Pedro, 
turning to Don Carlos; and, preceded by Juan, they 
walked over and sat down with their backs against 
the tower. 

‘ And now, seiior, I will trouble you to read tins 
which has been .sent to me. You are aware, perhaps, 
that I cannot read.’ He took off his sombrero, and 
from the lining produced a folded and extremely 
dirty bit of paper. 

Don Carlos took it from his hand. ‘ It is your 
pleasure that I should read this to you and Juan ?’ 
ho said courteously. 

‘ Even so, .senor,’ answered Pedro, with a sneer. 

Don Carlos unfolded the paper, and read as 
follows : 

‘ To Senoh Don Pedro de los Pekros,— You are, 
after all, a fool, for all that you think yourself so 
clever. The next time you make a plot, don’t do it 
outside a tower; there may be some one inside. 
The Guardia Civile and the Naval Commandant at 
Algeciras were promptly informed by the person 
who heard it all. A Well-Wisher.’ 

‘Get inside that tower, you,’ said Pedrd to juan, 
‘ and see if you can hear our voices.’ 

This was done, and Juan reported that he could 
hear perfectly. 

Pedro got up from the grass slowly and mounted 
his ass. 

‘Whither do you go ?’ asked Don Carlos. 

‘To find my well-wisher,’ answered tbe old 
man. ‘You may be sure that I shall find him, 
senor.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘ He will wish that he had never been born ; ' 
and so saying, lie urged on his beast and disappeared 
down tbe slope. 

‘It is ill jesting with Pedro, seiior,’ said Juan. 

‘Ah, is that so ?’ 

‘I would sooner face El Qato and the four-inch 
gun again than stand in the shoes of the man 
who wrote that letter. Pedro will catch him, and 
then’ 

‘ And then ?’ echoed Don Carlos. 

The man made no answer, but shivered slightly 
and followed Pedro de los Perros into the forest. 
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THE QUEEN’S LIMNER FOE SCOTLAND: 
SIR NOEL PATON 
By Joanna Scott Monceiefp. 

In Two Parts. 


PART I. — HIS ART. 



|HE aviditj' witli wMoli people of every 
class absorb tbs smallest detail relat- 
ing to the work or personal life of a 
living genius is hut the inevitable 
expression of homage paid to a 
master-mind. 1711611 the man him- 
self has passed from sight, this curiosity is, if any- 
thing, increased, and cultured and uncultured alike 
seek, if possible, to discover something of that 
hidden force which moved to successful issue the 
creative brain and gifted hand that can work for 
them no longer. 

The late Sir Joseph Noel Paton, E.S.A., LL.D., 
united in himself and combined in his work an 
abundant wealth of talents. His eager imagination, 
unable to exhaust itself through the medium of 
brush and pencil, overflowed into other channels; 
and we find him excelling as sculptor, architect, 
poet, and philosopher. Such a union of endow- 
ments is rarely to he found, and it is no less 
remarkable that, in whatever direction he applied 
his vigorous brain, he produced distingui.shcd work 
and obtained recognition which might have gratified 
the ambition of any aspirant for fame. 

On the 13th December 1821, in the old historic 
town of Dunfermline, the great artist first saw the 
light. His father, Mr Joseph Paton, was a designer 
of patterns for the damask manufacturers of his 
native town, and had in his young days worked 
as an art-student under Andrew Wilson, Master of 
the ‘Trustees” Academy, where Sir David Wilkie, 
John Burnet, David Scott, and other renowned 
artists also received their training. Joseph Paton 
was, from every account, a man of outstanding 
individuality and force of character, permeated also 
with so strong a religious faith that, from holding 
Methodist views, he joined, shortly before Sir Noel’s 
birth, the Society of Priendh Thus the artist and 
his brother and sisters were as olrildren educated as 
Quakers. Later on Mr Paton became a Sweden- 
borgian, and finally adopted and preached an 
unauthorised doctrine of his Oivn. The artist’s 
father had two absorbing interests in life : his 
religious beliefs and his art collection. Having 
gratified the first by joining the Society of Friends, 
he proceeded to indulge the second by becoming a 
inemher of the Society of Antiquaries. He was an 
enthusiastic admirpr of everything antique, and 
all his life collected with unflagging zeal hooks, 
armour, casts from the Greek, engravings from old 
masters, and weapons of every kind brought from 
ey'ery conceivable place, so that his house. Wooer’s 
Alley, where young Paton spent his earliest yearsj 


was a veritable museum crammed in every possible 
corner with treasures of art. 

The external features of Wooer’s Alloy were no 
less calculated than the objects within it to foster 
and excite an artistic temperament. The house 
itself, built by Mr Paton in the bend of a narrow 
glen at the outskirts of the west end of the town, 
was embedded in trees and within sight and sound 
of the brown burn that runs through the dell. It 
also commanded a view from the doorway of the 
gray ruins of the old Abbey rising in calm dignity, 
and of the Royal Palace of Dunfermline, the centre 
for so long a time, and now so long ago, of all the 
regal miglit and ecclesiastical pomp of Scotland, 
where knights and kings were born, and beneath 
whose shade the dust still lies of Malcolm Canmore 
and Margaret, his noble queen ; the great Eobert the 
Bruce himself ; and many another hero famous in 
Scottish history. Such a spot, replete with old- 
world associations and bound up with the records 
of the past, would stir emotion even in an un- 
imaginative brain, and could not possibly fail to 
foster and enhance all that was romantic in a 
mind so susceptible as that of Sir Noel Patou. 

The impressions received from ontivard objects 
were no doubt greatly stimulated in the mind of 
the boy by the teaching of his mother, a woman 
who combined with unusual goodness a romantic 
and sensitive disposition. Mrs Paton belonged to 
an old Scottish House, being immediately descended 
from the MacDiarmids of Glenlyon and the Eohert- 
sons of Struau. As she had, therefore, undiluted 
Highland blood in her veins, one need look no 
farther than this source for the hoy’s imaginative 
gift, which enabled him to absorb so f idly and to 
assimilate so thoroughly those tales of fairy and 
brownie, those legends and folklore, that she 
poured on her children with romantic enthusiasm, 
colouring all she related with vivid and dramatic 
additions of her own, eminently calculated to 
inspire and quicken their vision of the unseen. 
Thus the weighty and the airy threads of fact 
and fiction might well unite together and weave 
in the young poet’s mind a material substantial 
enough almost to conceal the common stuff of 
daily life, our petty personal affairs and interest.s, 
and place in, their stead dreams of an ideal life in 
nndiminished majesty and beauty, and a state of 
feeling wherein the past is the reality that we 
grasp and handle, and the consciousness of to-day 
but as the fading shadow of a dream. 

From these visionary imaginings young Noel, after 
.some instruction from a Quaker governess, passed 
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to the fierce reality of the Dunfermline school, where 
lie went tlirongh the usual painful experience of a 
sensitir(! nature in the hands of the harbarous. 

Hi.? great delight in. art, however, consoled him 
fiA'en in those early days for mnoli misery at school, 
and at homo he quickly forgot his troubles in con- 
stantly watching lus father’s skilful labour, and 
imitating him on every possible occasion. Hi.s first 
attempts at drawing were made -with a burnt stick 
for pencil and the hearth.stone for want of a board ; 
and with much ingenuity he woirld coax the maid, 
bribing her with sweeties, to whiten the stone 
several times during the evening that he might the 
hotter practise bis art. He also turned bis atten- 
tion at a very early age to modelling in clay, but 
was discouraged from this pursuit for the time 
being by his inability to preserve his work from 
drying and so being destro,yed. 

A memorandum of Sir Noel’s may here be quoted : 

‘ The eircnmstaiioes and sun’oundings of my ho"- 
hood made it all but impossible that .1 should be 
anytliing but an artist, my father’s tendencies 
and pursuits being all in that direction. Though 
unfortunately, as I now feel, he always put the 
tkmight before tlie thing, and encouraged me iu 
perpetual soribblings at subjects, instead of obliging 
me to copy objects — a habit that has stuck to me all 
through life with more or less injurious results to 
rny work, realistic enough as much of it has been. 
Ill fact, I never had any technical training, for 
tliough I obtained ray studentship at the Royal 
Academy, I never studied there,’ 

At the ago of seventeen Sir Noel’s school-days 
were ovevj and ha accepted, rather against the judg- 
ment of his parents, the directorship of the design 
departincnt in. one of the principal manufactories 
at Paisley'. Here he remained for three year.s, con- 
tinuing meanwhile hia art ednoation by constantly 
rrorking both in colour arid ^rencil outline. He 
became very soon , the centre or originator of a small 
literary and artistic circle of youngpreople, to whom 
his dajmrtiire to London in quest of greater things 
v,>a.s the Loss not only of a leader but of a friend. 
In the winter of 1839-40, while .still at Paisley, he 
completed his oil-painting, ‘Annot Lyle singing’ 
(the subject taken from the Legeml of Moniros ^ ; 
hut his first considerable work wns executed in 
water-colour previous to tliLs date, and represented 
the fight hatweeri Bothwell and Balfour, taken from 
Beott’s Old . Men'taUty. From Paisley young Paton 
proceeded to London ; and although he obtained a 
studentship in the Royal Academy' .schools, he did 
not, as already.mentioiied, make use of this privilege. 
Sir Noelj .speaking of these days, writes : ‘ But one 
: happy result of my probationary work at Trafalgar 
Square was the formation of a lifelong friendship 
with Millais, then a full-hlown.stiident, though still 
quite a boy. Our friendship began thus. ■ I had . 
got; a place on ; the floor of the antique room, the 
semicircle of: raised seats behind being fully ooou- 
pied, and waa struggling with a drawing .of; the 
Fighting Gladiator on a large sheet of .unstretehed . 


p.aper that dangled over each side of my drawing- 
board (a ciroum.stance that seemed to amuse some 
of the other workers), when one day a beautiful 
little fellow who Inad been jumping all over the 
jdace eame and stood beside me, not reaching much 
above the level of my head as I sat. After some 
general remarks, he told me his name was Johnnie 
Millais, and I gave him mine. On his asking what 
sort of art I was “going in for,” I took from my 
pocket a small note-book containing numerous first 
ideas in outline for illustration,s for Milton’s Gomus 
and Shelley’s Pro aieyiOTS Unbound, necessarily' treated 
somewhat d nue. He glanced at one or two of 
these ■ jotting-s, and exclaiming in a depreciatory' 
tone, “ Oh ! is that the sort of thing you do 1 ” turned 
quickly' away. I caught him by the skirt of his 
little black surtout~it had tliree rows of buttons 
np the front, I remember— and saying rather grimly, 
I suspect, “ You sha’ii’t go till you ’ve looked at them,” 

I put the note-book iu his hand. He turned over 
a few leaves carefully, and finding they were not 
“ the sort of thing ” he had hastily assumed, he threw 
hia arm round my' shoulder, saying in a very 
different tone of voice, “ Oh, y'oir are all right ! ” 
and from that moment we were friends.’ 

This meeting with Millais took place in the 
spring of 1843, and for over fifty y'eans he and 
Noel Paton enjoyed an unclouded friendship. 
Millais’ early style, as displayed in, his .‘Academy 
drawings’ for 1843, is criticised by the Boottisli 
artist as follows : ‘I found them, though sbmen’liat 
conventional in character, full of fancy aiid dis- 
tinctly ambitious in aim, some of them containing 
great numbers of figures, all treated iu a more or 
less sketdiy manner. But I observed in regard to 
the details generally, and the extremities in par- 
ticular, they were dangerou,s]y loose and wanting in 
study ; and while according to the designs as a 
whole my warm and almost wondering admiration, 
on the strength of my seniority by several years, 
and of my greater growth by a good many inches, 
I ventured— de.spite my oonsciousiie.ss that already 
this “ marvellous boy ” was more of an artist than 
I— to draw his attention to this defect, and to urge 
that he should altogether avoid crowded scenes, and 
choose .subjects embracing not more than two or 
three figure.? to be thoroughly' studied and wrought 
out, especially in regard to the hands and feet. For 
these strictures and suggestions, the propriety of 
which he freely' admitted, he thanked me cordially', 
and when closing the street-door on my departure, 
looked after me with a kindly smile and nod, saying,; 
“,I shall not forget about the hands and feet.” ’ 

Many years afterwards, when Millais was at the 
■ height of hi.9 fame, he confided to Sir Noel the 
frequent difficulty he experieiioed in his work and 
hia almost invariable dissatisfaction with its results. 
Sir Noel writes ; ‘I could not help laughingly 
expressing my inability to conceive how he, with 
his consummate mastery of technique— and that 
mastery .so universally aoknowdedged— could so feel,, 
“Ah! my dear friend,” he . replied, in tones that. 
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voiiolied for the sincerity of his words, “ that is all 
yon know ! Why, there are times when I am so 
crushed and humiliated hy my sense of incapacity 
that I literally skulk about the house, ashamed to 
be seen by my own servants 1 ” — a confession from 
which I could not hut derive consolation, as others 
may. Again, after many more years of brilliant 
achievement — he was then engaged on the splendid 
“ Lord Salisbury ’’—when about to enter the studio, 
he paused with his fingers on the handle of the 
door, and turning to me, said almost gruffly, “But 
what have I to show you that yon will care to see ? 
I am only a portrait-painter.” Needless to say 
that my reply was, “My dear Milki-s, in painting 
such portraits you are painting history ! 

This extreme sensitiveness and humility was also 
a marked characteristic of Sir Noel. He was often 
oppressed by what ha felt was an inadequate at- 
tempt to express hi,s meaning ; and although lie was 
ever ready to donht the criticism of his own cidtured 
eye, a word of spontaneous admiration from a little 
child would often lift him from doubt and again 
renew his confidence in himself. 

In 1845 Baton’s cartoon sketch, ‘The Spirit of 
Religion,’ gained one of the three premiums offered 
by the Westminster Competition Committee for the 
decoration of the walls of the Houses of Parliament. 
The subject is allegorical, and the whole picture a 
wonderful conception powerfully worked out. Many 
years later, in 1881, Sir Noel presented this cartoon 
to the corporation of his native town. A friend, 
writing at the time of the auecess to congratulate 
the artist, says: ‘Next to Maclise’s cartoon . . . 
yonrs had the greatest number of admirers. It is 
a noble and glorious work, and full, like Maclise’s, 
of mind — mind of the higho.st order— and imagina- 
tion most varied and powerful. I assure you that 
this great triumph you have achieved in the “ young 
morning of your days ” is but an earnest of what, 
hy God’s great blessing, will follow.’ The prophecy 
of good work to follow was not long in being ful- 
filled, for in the year 1847, in a similar competition. 
Sir Noel’s oil-pjiotnre, ‘Christ bearing the Cross,’ 
and ‘The Eeoonoiliation of Oberon and Titania’ 
jointly gained one of the three hundred pound 
prizes of the second class. In the same year he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Acadeuijq and began a oompaiiion picture for the 
‘Reconciliation’ in the ‘Quarrel of Oberon and 
Titania,’ which was exhibited in the Royal Scottish 
Acadeniy three year.3 later, when; Sir Noel ivas 
elected a full member of that body (1850). Both 
pictures hang in the Scottish National Gallery; 
the first was purchased by the Academy for a very 
handsome price, and the second was bought for the 
National Colleotion by the Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 

Sir Noel Patou’s art may be divided roughly 
into four classes : allegorical works, representing 
in. various ways the triumph of good over evil ; 
fairy soene.s, depictihg that world only Visible to 
childhood’s eyes ; historical pieces, such as ‘Malcolm 


Canmore’ and ‘Luther at Eifiirt’ (considered one 
of his best) ; and those suljjects which deal directly 
with some fundamental human emotion. Thi.s last 
class includes ‘Tile Empty Cradle,’ ‘ The Dead Lady,’ 
‘Home from the Crimea’ (a replica of which was 
in the pos-sossion of the late Queen), ‘ In Memoriam,’ 
a scene from the Indian Mutiny, &c. ; and from tlie 
extreme popularity of these pictures, there can be no 
doubt that they will live as long as the universal 
truth which they depict appeals alike to uninitiated 
and connoisseur. 

His fairy scenes are considered the most wonder- 
ful of Sir Noel’s works for intricate and compli- 
cated drawing. Here myriads of fairy form,s in 
wheeling grace float through glowing tints, fade, 
die away, and vanish into nebulous air. Flowers, 
trailing grasse.s, birds, .shells, insects, abound on 
every side, and there is a joj^ous abandonment of 
life in each radiant figure which shows how close 
to Nature lierself beat the heart of this great artist. 
Although Sir Noel attained later in his allegorical 
works a more porverful and a simpler style, yet the 
refinement and delicacy of his fairy pictures have 
never been surpassed, and the exquisite accuracy of 
each detail demands the minutest study and wull 
amply reiray the trouble of repeated visits. Millais, 
amazed at Sir Noel’s mastery of composition, is re- 
ported to have said, on seeing one of these pictures, 

‘ If Paten had my hands and I his power of design, 
either of us could have done anything.’ 

Sir Noel’s popularity rests mainly on his alle- 
gorical works. He was a teacher par excclknce, bent 
on enforcing by aid of his splendid gifts and at all 
costs the only le.s3on in life worth learning. He 
had practically nothing of the tendency to any form 
of wrong wHoh infects mo.3t of us, and the under- 
lying idea of his religious work was the importance 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, believ- 
ing that the failure to distinguish Was the source of 
evil. He po.ssessed the rare gift to di.scern and por- 
tray moral beauty, and to expres.s the highest ideal of 
purity ; and it may here he noted that, whatever mate- 
rial the artist employed through whicli to embody 
his thought, the predominant note that persistently 
asserts itself and pervades all his work is a conviction 
of the supreme importance of duty in man and a pro- 
found understanding of the spiritual dignity of life. 

His religious works followed each other in quick 
succession. ‘The Entombment’ and ‘Gethsemane’ 
were e,xhibited together in the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1860. They were small in size, and 
were bought by Mr Sharp of Endwood Court, after 
whose death they were sold at Ohristie & Munson’s 
for exceedingly high prices. In 1866 his ‘Mors 
Janna Vitse’. (‘Death the Gate of Life’) was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. The simplicity 
and beauty of this picture attracted universal 
admiration. In 1867 ‘The Fairy Raid,’ repre.seiit- 
ing the. queen of the elves with her retinue 
hearing into captivity a mortal charrgeling, obtained 
instant popularity. In 1871 appeared ‘Faith 
and Reason,’ then ‘ Christ and Mary at the 
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Sqiulclire,’ followed ia 1874 by ‘Satan watching 
the Sleep of Christ.’ ‘ Christ the Great Shepherd ’ 
was dedicated by special command to the late Queen, 
who commissioned the artist to paint the reduced 
replica which formerly hung in the Prayer-Room 
at 0.3borne, along with replicas of ‘The Man of 
Sorrows ’ and ‘ Vigilate et Orate.’ 

‘Thy Will be Done,’ painted as a companion 
picture to ‘ The Man of Sorrows,’ was dedicated to 
the memory of Princess Alice. In 1879 ‘Lux in 
Teiiehris ’ appeared, and by many is considered not 
only Sir Noel’s greatest achievement, but one of the 
greatest religious pictures of our time. In the .same 
year he painted a life-size head of Ohri.st, with 
the title, ‘0 Jerusalem!’ and also the ‘Dream of 
Patmos,’ now in the National Gallery of Victoria. 
In 1881 appeared his well-known work, ‘Faith 
arming the Chri.stian Warrior.’ It was not com- 
jdeted until 1882, when his ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ was exhibited at the Ro 3 'al Scottish Academy. 
‘Tlie Clioice,’ begun in the following year, was 
finished in 1888. 

In 1887 ‘ Queen Margaret and Malcolm Canmore’ 
was executed as a commission for his old school- 
friend the Hon. Alexander Hay of Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

In 1889-90 Sir Noel painted ‘ Vade, Satana,’ and 
‘Beati Mundo Oorde,’ and in 1892 finished ‘De 
Profundis.’ 

Until he was well on in life Sir Noel’s powers of 


persistent work were very remarkable. He would 
paint from nine to six, with no lunch but biscuits 
and water ; and in summer-time, after dinner, would 
model or draw or continue the day’s work as long 
as the light lasted. 

The last picture Sir Noel painted was called the 
‘Prayer of Hermon.’ Owing to its size, he had to 
stand on the top of the studio-steps to reach it, and 
often worked several hours at a time in spite of 
the infirmities of advancing age. The picture was 
finished about three years before his death. Most 
of Sir Noel’s large religious works were painted in 
the south studio adjoining his residence in George 
Square, Edinburgh, a semi-sacred place even to 
tliose who were always freely admitted. The artist’s 
mind was illuminated by the habitvial contemplation 
of the Highest Subject, and his susceptibility to this 
sacred impreissionwasoneof theelements of hi.sgenius. 
It is the good fortune of the present generation and 
tlio.se to follow’ that his great gift rendered him 
capable of manifesting the effect of this inspiration. 

The taste for this or that .style in art may, Indeed 
does, change, as each little school of human thought 
holds ascendency ; hut the picture w'hich inspires 
all who see it with a longing to hold -within them- 
selves something of the liniitles.s purity of Christ, 
and makes honour to glow in their hearts, is a 
reality beyond all fluctuations of fashion, and tin's 
is w'hat we have received from Sir Noel Paton 
through his art as an imperishable legacy. 


THE MTSTEBY OF THE YIOLET STOEK 

CHAPTER III.— THE KLIPSPRINGEUS’ PATH. 


^ HE greater part of the next day was 
occupied in trading with the Hot- 
tentots. Although uncommunicative 
and suspicious, they ivere very w’ill- 
ing to obtain such goods as they 
■wanted— at their own prices. The 
Hottentots spent a long morning and most of 
the afternoon bartering with the Englishmen. 
Trade, as always happens among Africans, went 
very slowly. The native loves nothing better than 
to prolong the luxury of his bargaining ; and it -was 
not till late in the day that business became brisk 
and items changed hands freely. The Uvo English- 
men had, for very sufficient reasons, determined not 
to part with any rifles — ^if they parted at all — until 
the last hours of their stay in this, place. ’Kahip 
and two or three of his headmen were anxious to 
deal; but the price they, offered was rejected as 
quite nn-worthy of the arms they sought. Day 
closed in, the goods were put back in the spare 
wagon, and the crowd of traffickers — men, women, 
and children, for all had collected outside the 
white men’s scWm—reluctantly departed to their 
kraals, discussing with .shrill voices and animated 
gestures the events and fortunes of this, to them, 
most exciting day. ■: 


Vleermuis had returned by the next niovning, 
and reported to his masters as they sat at breakfast 
■what he had seen and done. The night had been 
a moonlight one, and his friend the Koranna had 
taken him without great difficulty, though the 
climb had been very tough, to the point above the 
valley whence an attempt at a descent might 
made. 

‘That settles the matter, Ralph,’ said Jack 
Spencer eagerly so soon as Vleermuis had finished 
his report. ‘ I ’ll take Vleermuis before dawn to- 
morrow morning, and as soon as it ’s light I ’ll try 
the climb do-svn. Meanwhile, you stay here, old 
man, and look after the wagons. We can’t trust 
these Hottentots, and one of ns must stay in camp.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose a wilful man must have his 
waj',’ replied Ralph. ‘ I don’t half like this wild- 
goo.se chase of yours ; it sounds a fitter job for a 
dassie [rook-rabbit] or a lizard than a man. How- 
ever, if you must go. I’ll stay and look after the 
camp. I believe we shall have trouble over this 
business. Here come the Totties alreadj’. Now to 
prepare for another day of trade.’ 

That night, before retiring, Jack Spencer had 
made careful preparation for his attempt of the 
morrow. , Two hours before/ dawn he was awake. 
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and after a hurried cup of coffee and some bread 
and cold meat, pa.s.sed with Vleermui.s silently out 
of the encampment and stole along under the lee of 
the cliffs. After proceeding about a mile, in such 
quietneiss that not even a Hottentot dog at the 
kraal below marked their passage, they suddenly 
turned to the right, and made their way slowly 
and with difficulty up a boulder-.strewn and well- 
bushed kloof. Reaching the end of this, they 
climbed a steep, rocky mountain, thence descended 
into another vallej', and then set their faces for a 
long and arduous climb up a very difficult mountain- 
side. This at length surmounted, they found them- 
selves, as it were, upon the summit of a vary wilder- 
ness of rook and mountain. Day was dawning. 
Already a pale, cold light was creeping over the 
face of the eastern sky. Presently faint tinges of 
colour showed— pale yellow, sea-green, a lovely 
rose. A rock-thrush sounded its first clear pipe. 
The primrose and pale-green sky became more 
strongly imbued with colour ; great streamers of 
pink and red flaunted far itpwards towards the 
zenith. They had steadily advanced along the 
broken mountain-top ; as they made their way 
round a screen of bu,sh, a berg canary flitted to the 
top of a boulder, and facing full to the east, put 
forth its sweet song. Just at that moment a 
broader and bolder display of light told that the 
day had risen once more amid those unknown places 
of the earth. 

‘Baas,’ whispered the Koranna, ‘ sun-tip 1 We 
are close to the place.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned his master; ‘and yonder bird is 
vvisliing me good luck.’ 

By this time the light shone clear upon the rufous 
upper colouring and white underparts of the berg 
canary, just' now bu,sily engaged in its song of 
welcome to the sun. It shone, too, upon the glossy 
blackness, relieved by a white collar stripe, of the 
little creature’s head, neck, and throat. The two 
men hastened on, yet the bird, in no wi.S6 disturbed 
by their passing, finished its song, and then flew 
away to seek, its breakfast among the grass-seeds. 

They approached what seemed to be the edge of 
the mountain. Suddenly a quick, light, trampling 
sound wa.s heard. Before they could guess at its 
cause, a pair of klipspringers, handsome little moun- 
tain antelopes, with coats of a curious grizzled olive- 
brown colouring, bounded like india-rubber balls 
oyer the edge and darted away in front of them. 

‘He hlipboh' pat, baas!’ said Vleermuis quietly, 
pointing to the spot. 

‘ The Klip.spriugers’ Path, truly,’ echoed Spencer. 

‘ Now for the secret.’ 

They reached the place whence the little ante- 
lopes had emerged. This was not, as Jack had 
expected, the actiial edge of the valley they sought. 
From where they stood, the mountain trended in a 
not insuperably difficult slope for some seventy feet 
to what looked like the real beginning of a precipice. 
Aided by bushes, to which they clung here and 
there, they soon made their way to this lower 


krantz. Crawling forward upon hands and knee.s, 
they approached the edge and looked over. 
Spencer’s keen eyes instantly drank in the won- 
derful scene below them, and with ii giusp, half of 
plea.sure, half of surprise, he ejaculated,'' Jove, what 
a valley ! ’ 

Nearly four hundred feet below them, hemmed 
in everywhere by sheer and immense walls of 
ruddy-brown mountain rock, lay an oblong kloof 
of wonderful beauty, stretching between its en- 
circling ramparts for a long mile or more, and 
about half a mile in width. Through the centre 
ran a clear stream of water, in places bordered by 
thin groves of acacias and .some hush, in others 
open to the .suuliglit. Bush and grass diversified 
the floor of this fair vale. Right below them stood a 
long hut or cottage, thatched with reeds, and sur- 
rounded by a patch of garden-ground and a fence 
of thorn.s. Just beyond, fringing the bed of the 
.stream and also enclosed by a thorn fence, lay a 
piatch of two or three acres of what looked like 
ploughed land. Two or three kraals, not far distant 
from the cottage, contained small flook.s of sheep 
and goats, which were even now bleating to be let 
forth for their long day of pasturage. No smoke 
issued from the chimney. Not a human being was 
abroad. Apparently they had not yet risen. 

‘This is the place right enougli, Vleermui.s,’ said 
Spencer to the Koranna in a low voice. ‘Now to 
get doivn. You will take my rifle and bandolier. 
If any one comes and tries to interfere— I mean 
from among the Hottentots— shoot, and slioot 
well.’ 

‘Ja, my baas,’ returned Vleermuis, taking the 
rifle and belt, and glancing as it were instinctively 
in his rear, ‘ I shall look after you. I will slioot 
fast enough.’ 

For two or three minutes they surveyed the 
precipice beneath them. It ivas a fearsome place 
to think of getting down. Yet it was evident that 
here and here only had the klipspringers, probably 
during long ages of the past, chosen the one .spot by 
which access could be gained to the kloof below. 
For a long three minutes more Jack Spencer made 
his survey, with eyes that wandered over every 
tiny foothold and every pinnacle and ledge of the 
yawning face of the cliff-wall. As a youngster he 
had been a great collector of wild-birds’ eggs ; the 
sea-cliffs of Yorkshire and Nortliumherland were 
familiar to him— he had scaled most of them ; yet 
here, as he confessed to himself, he saw before 
him a task more difficult than any he had ever 
yet attempted. 

‘ Baas,’ said the Koranna as his master rose to his 
knees, ‘ no man can do it. Don’t try ! ’ 

Spencer smiled grimly. His face was set and 
anxious. 

‘I think it can be done, Vleermui.s,’ ivas his 
reply, ‘and I’m going to do it.’ Letting himself 
gently over the edge of the precipice, he began 
the clamber down, moving with wonderful ease, 
caution, and dexterity, following the tiny path 
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\7oni by the antelopes, hanging on now b}'' a bush, 
now by a jutting coi’nice of rock, and making his 
way steadily yet very slowly. As be hung now and 
again with one leg swinging ont over that yawning 
abyss below, the Ivoranna, lying on liis helly, his 
eyes riveted on the scene, scarcely breathed for 
anxiety. The palms of his liaiwls became moist ; the 
sweat-drops sprang to his yellow brow. His heart 
almost stopped as his master edged as if by a miracle 
roiuid a luige, projecting boss of rock, and hanging 
in air for a moment, dropped with the lightne.ss of 
a oat npon a little ledge below. Jack had well 
taken the me,asura of this difficult place, and as he 
lit he grasped very gingerly a tough little bash 
which here found roothold in the rock-face. It 
was a risk, but it had to be taken. The friendly bit 
of bash was .sound and tough, and he breathed again 
more freely foi' a little space. 

In preparation for this descent the Englishman 
had put on a pair of soft velsohoens, Boer- made and 
of nntanned hide. How he thanked his stars dur- 
ing the climb downwards that he had not omitted 
this precaution 1 By this time he was a third of the 
way do'wn the cliff. He was streaming with pierspi- 
ration, hut he had thorough confidence in himself ; 
his muscles and wind were unimpaired. It was a 
beast of a climb, but be thought somehow he should 
acoomplisli it. , Overhead, as he looked up, a great 
black eagle, tx dassie-mnger, swam on vast wing, with 
(in ease that seemed unspeakably secure, through the 
clear firmament. "Wliat, thouglit Spencer to liiin- 
self, would he not give to be that eagle for a few 
fleeting momenta ! 

For another hundred feet the waj', narrow and 
dangerous as it was, was not impassable, and by dint 
of great care and deftness, rmited with the elimher’s 
wonderful activity and siironess of foot, it was at 
length overcome. He had reached a huge shoulder 
of rock, whence there was a drop of some ten 
feet on to what wa.s apparently a broadish ledge 
beneath. How to I'eaoh that ledge was the diffi-culty. 
The ldipsp)ringer3 had evidently made their pass 
here by springing iipward and downward along a 
tiny ledge of rock to the right and a projection 
or two jutting from the oliff-face. These vaiitage- 
coign.s were just enough for klipspringers, perhaps 
the most marvellous rock-climbers in the world ; 
they were absolutely impossible for a Immaii being. 
There was but one chance of sunnountiiig the diffi- 
culty. A stunted old tree of wild-olive had somehow 
found anchorage generations before in a deep cmniiy 
of the rocks. By climbing a few feet up to this, 
and then letting himself down by the longest and 
toughest limb, the adventurer might be able, with 
great good luck and a supreme effort, to reach the 
sanctuary ha sought. It had to be done ; he doubted 
very much whether, even if he eared to face it, 
he could accomplish the climb upward again. 
Crawling out to the extrema edge of the shoulder 
of . rock on: which he stood, he iflaced one foot on 
a slight projection, and hanging on by his finger- I 
tips and hugging the cliff closely with his body, I 


managed at length to clutch the tree. Thank God, 
it was sturdy and dependable 1 Now letting liim,self 
down b}^ the main branch with extreme care and 
caution, ho gained a friendly projection with his 
riglit foot, and tlience with a quick, light spring 
reached the coveted ledge. 

As he lit a yellow cobra, which had been sunning 
itself in the strengthening warmth and light now 
penetrating to this place, struck at the unwonted 
intruder with the speed of lightning, and hit him 
smartly irpon the leg. It was a hideous moment. 
Spencer, in casting one momentary glance at the 
ledge as he sprang thither, had not noted the 
golden-yellow coil of this dreaded reptile. Even 
if he had seen it sooner, such was his situation that 
he must have sprung. As the yellow flash uncoiled 
and struck him he gave one fierce, convulsive, scrap- 
ing kick, and, more b 5 ' good luck than good judg- 
ment, sent the vile thing tumbling domi the rocks 
below. This assuredly was a shock wor.se a hundred- 
fold even than the nerve-racking peril of that 
domi ward climb. For a few moments Spencer was 
in safety — if, that is to say, the serpent’s teeth had 
not touched his He.sh. Ho stood on a broad ledge 
where he conld rest comfortably if need be. He 
stooped and looked carefully at bis right gaiter, 
then unbuttoned it. Luckily it was of good pig- 
skin, so tough that even the fierce stroke of the 
cobra bad been powerless.to penetrate it ; there were 
two scratches on the leathei-j but no more. Upon 
the bare fleish of his leg there was not a trace of 
those fatal, necdle-like fangs which, : if . they had 
reached him, would have ended at once his career' 
and his climb in a fashion of which he shuddered 
even now to think. 

Jack Spencer fastened on his gaiter again and 
clapped it gently with his hand. 

‘God bless tlie pig that gave his .skin for you, my 
friend I’ lie said softly to himself, with a grim smile. 
Then he stood erect, .stretched himself, took a deep 
breath or two, and from the edge of liis temporary 
place of refuge .surveyed his further path. 

Hitherto he had been making his way down tlie 
cliff-face left-handed ; now the Klipspringers’ Path 
suddenly turned and trended to the right. He had 
yet about ninety feet to negotiate. So far as he 
could see, the descent was no worse, rather it seemed 
less difficult, than that which he had already accom- 
plished. His spirits rose ; the little rest had re- 
freshed him ; the encounter with the snake, so far 
from shaking, had steeled his nerves. He mo-Ved 
out from the broad ledge and took to the path again. 
He had proceeded smoothly enough for about 
forty feet, and was turning the angle of a big iiro- 
, jection of tlie precipice, when his eyes, glancing for 
an instant from the enthralling task of clinging to. 
that dangerous olitf-face upon which he hung fly- 
like, .saw below him at last signs of life about the 
cottage. Two figures, tho.se apparently of a boy and 
algirl, issued from the door and came forth into the 
pleasant sunlight. They had not seen him ; of that 
he : was'osi'tain, No doubt they would do so speedily 
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enough. For himself, he could look that way no 
longer ; his whole energy and attention were needed 
for the accomplishment of his task. He rounded 
the shoulder, and now prepared for the last portion 
of his descent. Just as he had gripped a projecting 
elbow of rock, and was stretching downwards for his 
next step, the sound of three shots rattled suddenly 
from the cliff-top, their echoes reverberating with 
deafening reiteration around the grim walls of the 
valley. He looked upward. At that moment, from 
above a projecting angle, where the cliff jutted forth 
somewhat, three dark heads appeared. The heads 
went down. Jack guessed instinctively what ^vas to 
fcdlow. Three bullets rattled viciously ui^on the 
rook- wall to which he clung. One of them must 
have struck within a few feet of him. Again came 
the reports of the three guns — a rifle and two 
muskets, as he could easily distinguish. In the 
next instant the projection to which ho clung with 
hi.s right hand, just above his head— struck by a 
fourth bullet — crumbled in his grasp ; he fell, dorni, 
down, down. Ho remembered striking into a thicket 
of hush, turning over in the air, a huge .shock, and 
then all was blank. 

How long it was before Jack Spencer came to his 
senses he had not the remotest conception. As a 
matter of fact it was no more than some twelve or 
fifteen minutes. Jack was a tough subject, having 
a hard head, a strong heart, and a capital constitu- 
tion ; and, despite the fact that he had fallen fifty 
or sixty feet before he struck the bottom of the 
valley, luck had befriended him. The iua,3s of 
bush through which he had crashed in liis course 
had broken his fall completely, and in fact .saved 
his neck. He had thereafter cannoned severely 
against a rock, broken his left forearm, and badly 
bruised his shoulder; but otherwise he liad reached 
the bottom of the valley unhurt. When his eyes 
opened he perceived with astonishment no less than 
five posople grouped about him. A handsome girl, 
with clear blue eyes, a sun-tanned skin, and a mass of 
fair brorvn hair touched with gold, which feU down 
her back in a thick plait, was gazing , into his face 
with rueful eyes, in -which traces of tears remained. 
The girl had by her knees a rude basin half-full of 
■water. Much moisture about his face and hair con- 
vinced Jack Spencer that she had been taking the 
usual means to restore him from his swoon, or 
rather from the shock of his fall. Upon his other 
side knelt a middle-aged woman, apparently the I 
mother of tlii.3 girl. Beyond were an old nian -with 
a venerable white heard, a .sturdy lad of fifteen or 
thereabouts, and a little fair-haired girl of perhaps 
eleven or twelve. ^ ^ I 

Jack Spencer suddenly sat ; up, Hi.s mind was 
in a 'curious state. Yet, despite the shock of 
his terrible fall, liis brain clung tenaciously to 
one central idea— that wdiieh had impelled the 
adventure. . ; 

‘ By Jove ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ it must be the 
Emerton family. Am I right?’ 

/His revival had been so sudden, the odd way , 


in which he put liis query so unexpected, tli/it 
the faces of his hearers turned with one accord 
from an inteii.se, an almost rueful, gravity to in- 
stant cheerfulness. They all heamod with delight ; 
the girls and the lad broke into downright 
laughter, 

‘You’ve hit it first .shot, sir,’ s.aid the hid 
in-staiitly. ‘We are the Emerton family,’ 

‘I got your letter,’ went on Jack stoutly—' that 
sent liy the violet stork ; and hero I am in 
res^ionse.’ 

This time the -whole family party broke into a 
ripple of Laughter, and Spencer liiinself, reali.siiig 
the absurdity of the situation, laughed with them. 
He tried to rai.se his left arm to the inside pocket 
of his coat. The member luuig limply and refused 
to do his bidding. 

‘Hullo!’ he said. ‘Broken, is it? Well, it’.s 
lucky it ’s no worse. That was a dickens of a fall. 
I can’t pre.sent niy letter of credentials ; but I have 
it .all right.’ He patted liis coat-breast with his 
right hand, ‘And which is Jlary Emerton?’ he 
■went on. 

‘I am,’ replied the girl near liiin, a warm flush of 
colour rising to her .smooth cheek, s. 

For a long moment Jack looked into her comely 
face, and especially into lier clear blue eyes. ‘I 
thought so,’ he said. ‘And the po.stsoript on 
the back of the letter -was -written by this lady,’ 
he added, bending liis head towards the elder 
woman. 

‘Yes,’ responded the girl. ‘ Mother wrote that’ 

‘Well, I’m pretty right now,’ pursued the 
young man. ‘Please help me up and we’ll .see 
what ’s to be done.’ 

The girl sprang up, and getting behind Mm 
and stooping, put a strong arm beneath his right 
shoulder ; then, with the boy pulling at his right 
hand, they got him on bis feet, 

‘ By-the-bye,’ went on Spencer, ‘ where are the 
infernal Hottentots ? ’ 

The old man replied. ‘They’ve decamped,’ he 
said, ‘after firing at you. I’m afraid there is 
more trouble brewing. They can’t well hurt u3 
in here — at all events for a day or two. We 
are hermetically sealed at the entrance by 
which we were thrust into this qilaoe, and no 
living man but yourself would have attempted 
to descend that terrible cliff. My son tried to 
climb by that path four years ago. He fell and 
met his deathi We have no firearms, and in ea.se 
of an attack Ave are practically defenceless. ’How- 
ever, no one can. harm u-s for the present. Come 

to the house and have some food, Mr’ He 

paused for the name. 

‘ Spencer— Jack Spencer,’ responded the young 
man quickly. 

,‘ Mr Spencer,’ continued the old gentleman, ‘and 
then we will see udiat we can do towards S-etting that 
broken arm for you. Thank God, your injuries are 
.no worse ! Thank God, too, that He has heard our 
, long prayers, and has brought some assuagement of 
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our sorrows in this lonely place — some faint possi- 
bility of escape from this prison.’ 

They walked together to the cottage, and there — 
J.ack’s arm having been first .set and deftly put into 


rude .splints and bandaged by Mrs Emerton and her 
d.aughter — they all sat down to breakfast, and there- 
after to a long account of the mystery of the 
Emertons’ imprisonment. 


FAOTORT-WOEEERS OP THE TWENTIETH CENTHRT. 

By Pkiscilla E. Moulder. 


Honour anti shamo from no condition rise ; 

Act well your iiarb, tlioro all the honour lies, 

—Pope. 

OT so vei'y many years ago factory- 
workers were looked upon by the 
‘ unco gnid ’ as being a race of people 
quite outside the ranks of respect- 
able aoeiety; and although in 1904, 
thanks to the spread of education, 
this feeling has in a great measure died out, yet 
still the old saying that ‘one half-the world does 
not kiioTV how the other half lives ’ is as true now 
as ever it was. 

In the early years of last century, when the 
industrial revolution had fully begun its rvork in 
this country, the general condition of those who 
had the misfortune to be employed in our large 
factories of Yorkshire and Lancashire was a dis- 
grace to any civilised nation. One writer says: 
‘ The proofs are not to be found in the pages of 
hysterical reformers or excited agitators, but in 
the dry official records of the blue-books contain- 
ing the results of the parliamentary commissions 
of the early part of this century.’ From the ill 
effects of this long season of degradation factory- 
workers have not yet fully recovered. The three 
great factory reformers, Eohert Owen, Richard 
Oa.3tler, and Lord Shaftesbury, did, indeed, engage 
in a' noble work in helping on the recovery; and 
factory-workers of to-day cannot possibly realise 
what they owe to these men, who patiently enditred 
abuse, ridicule, and contempt for the sake of those 
who cordd not help themselves. 

The nature of the work which employs so many 
girls and young women may vary a little in detail, 
hut is substantially the same in all textile factories. 
At the present day no child is allowed to commence 
work in a factory under twelve years of age. Many 
children begin their apprenticeship to factory-life as 
half-timers. At fourteen or fifteen they begin work 
as full-timerSj and are found rendering assistance in 
various departments— namely, drawing, combing, 
carding, winding, twisting, mending, and weaving. 
There is not sufficient space in this short article to 
go into details concerning the various operations 
necessary to transfom wool as it comes from the 
sheep’s back into ladies’ dresses and gentlemen’s 
suits; but the mode of life peculiar to factory- 
workers will no doubt he more interesting to the 
general reader than a minute description, of compli- 
cated machinery. 

The majority of those employed in textile factories 


commence the day’s work at six o’clock both summer 
and winter, and leave off at half-past five at night. 
Half-an-hour is allowed for breakfast, and an hour 
for dinner; making, after deducting those meal- 
hours, a working day of ten hours. On Saturday.s 
work is .stopped for the day at twelve in all textile 
factories ; so that, with five and a half hours for 
Saturday, and ten hours for the other five days, 
this makes a full working week of fifty-five and 
a half hours, the limit allowed by law. It will 
be easily understood that the present working 
conditions show a striking contrast to the day,s 
when Mrs Browning wrote her iiathetic poem, ‘ The 
Cry of the Children,’ days when hoys and girls 
of tender years were worked twelve, fourteen, and 
even sixteen hours a day. 

Those factory-workers who are fortunate enough 
to live near their work can go home to their meals ; 
hut a large proportion always come from a distance, 
and of course are obliged to take their meals inside 
the factory. Tea is made on the premises, and sold 
to the ‘hands’ at a halfpenny per pint. Factdry- 
tea is not noted either for its quality or flavour, and 
so it happens that a large percentage of the workers 
prefer to bring their own tea ready made, and then 
warm it at the factory. Eatobles are brought in 
tin boxes or baskets, and can also be warmed if 
necessary. Taking meals in a factory is not at 
all imodnctive of a healthy appetite. Tlie atmo- 
sphere is stuffy, the temperature in some depart- 
ments very high, and tea for breakfast, tea for 
dinner, and tea when they return home at night, 
accompanied by new bread or pastry, is too often 
the usual week-day diet of factory-workers. 

The W'eaving department in a large factory 
presents a sight unique in its way. Picture to 
yourself, if you can, a large room on the ground- 
floor, well lighted from the top, and containing 
perhaps five or six hundred looms. Naturally, the 
noise made is simply terriflo. The thud of the 
great engines, the rattle of the looms, the constant 
dick of the shuttles as they fly to and fro, all 
combine to render ordinary speech impossible. A 
stranger on passing through a weaving-shed for the 
first time can hear the noise for hours afterwards, 
and when .the engines stop the .sudden stillness 
seems unnatirral. 

During meal-times it is customary for the weavers 
to sit in groups of five or six, and sometimes more. 
When they have done eating they bring out some 
fancy-work, crochet or knitting; some will read 
aloud from a sensational novel or a touching 
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continued love-story in a weekly some will 

begin an impromptu concert, while others will keep 
up an animated conversation about the doings of 
their neighbours. During a general election there 
is plenty of fun in a weaving-shed. On such 
occasions weavens are keen politicians, and will 
decorate their looms with blue paper for the Tories, 
yellow for the Liberals, and red and white for the 
Labour Party. When the news of the relief of 
Mafeking was flashed all over the land, weavers 
were not behindhand in showing their pleasure 
at the brave deeds of their countrymen, and the 
weaving-sheds in most of the factories were deco- 
rated right ro3'ally for the occasion. 

In the majority of factories the weavers far 
outnumher the rest of the ‘ Imnds.’ They literally 
rule the roast in factory circles, and consequently 
think no small heans of themselves. It was to a 
deputation of weavers that old Sir Titus Salt is 
reported to have said, ‘Ye lassies miglit be ta’en 
for duchesses if ye’d nobbut hod yer tongues.’ 
But George MacDonald’s words are equally true: 

‘ There are common ladies and there are rare 
ladies; the former may be countesses, tlie latter 
may be peasants;’ and ‘rare ladies’ are not un- 
known even in a factory. 

The mending department is perhaps the nicest 
work in a textile factory, and consists in mending 
the cloth-pieces after they leave the looms, .sewing 
broken ends in, picking the burrs out, and remov- 
ing other flaws. Of course the work requires strong 
eyesight and quick use of the needle; but there is 
no machinery to clean, no nasty smells of oil or 
tallow, and so a ‘ mender ’ is looked upon as belong- 
ing to the aristocracy of factory circles. 

His Majesty’s Inspector of Factories ha.s no stated 
seasons for paying his visits; he pops in at any 
time, and generally when least expected. There 
are now lady inspectors for factories and workshops, 
and they are spoken of as doing much good for 
their own sex in the shape of better sanitary 
arrangements. 

In the matter of amusements factory-workers 
are not hard to .suit. They can never be truthfully 
accused of having that chronic dislike to ‘pleasurin’ 
days’ which characterised that worthy lady Mrs 
Poyser. The amusements chiefly patronised by 
factory operatives are dancing, theatre-going, fancy- 
work, the reading of light literature, and what is 
known in factory circles as ‘tripping’ — that is, 
going for a day’s or half a day’s excursion into the 
country or to the seaside. As may be readily 
imagined, the reading portion of a factory com- 
munity is not a large one, and the reading indulged 
in is neither very varied nor very deep. Some 
girls are assiduous devourers of weekly papers of 
the novelette type, but comparatively few take 
advantage of the free libraries. Those who do so 
take a delight in reading the books of Mrs Henry 
Wood, Annie S. Swan, Miss Braddon, Miss Worboise, , 
Miss Oarejq Charlotte M. Yonge, Mrs Craik, Silas 
K. Hocking, Miss Aloott, and E. P. Eoe. Theatres 


are fairly well attended througliout the year, and 
during the pantomime season thej^ are crowded 
with factorj'-workers of both .sexes. Then tiiere 
are the Christmas parties at home or at friends’ 
houses, and the various entertainments in connec- 
tion with cliurcli or chapel bazaars, .sales of work, 
and even ‘At Homes.’ Every winter, too, there 
is the usual throng of mesmeric and thought- 
reading professors, travelling minstrel troupes, and 
popular concerts for the people. 

As summer approaches, most factory- workers have 
their evenings out, as well as Saturday afternoons. 
They may he seen in the public parks on band- 
nights among the crowds of fashionably dressed 
promenaders, or in some secluded paths with their 
sweethearts. Then come the annual holidaj'.s: gene- 
rally two days at Easter, the same at Whitsuntide, 
one day at Christmas, and one or more on the 
occasion of the local fair. In accordance with the 
Factory Acts, six whole days must he given as holi- 
days during the year ; as many more as the enij^loyei's 
choose, but no less. Summer and early autumn is 
the time for excursions. There are pleasure-parties 
organised to go somewhere or other every Saturday, 
mostly in connection with the different places of 
worship. Trips are then the order of the day ; 
there are choir-trips. Baud of Hope trips, teachers’ 
trips, and scholars’ ti'ip.s. 

As regards dress, factory-workers are never 
behindhand. They never dream of asking them- 
selves the question, ‘ Should sensible women follow 
the fashions?’ They simply follow them without a 
murmur. The motto of factory-workers is, ‘ Better 
be out of the world than out of the fa,5hiou;’ and 
certainly those who know them best will testify 
that they possess the courage of their convictions 
in this respect at least. There are those who will 
spend as much as a guinea on one hat for a 
summer. Jewellery is alway.9 more or less in evi- 
dence, and is displayed indiscriminately at any time 
of the year. Sundays in spring and early summer 
are utilised as the occasions on which to air the 
new clothes for the public benefit. Then, indeed, 
factory-workers may be seen in all the glory of 
their new war-j)aint. And now, just glance at the 
striking contrast. One day in the week yon may 
see them resplendent in the very latest fashion, and 
it is utterly impossible to tell whether they are 
factory-workers or the members of some severely 
respectable middle-class family. Then go into the 
streets at a quarter to six on the following morning, 
and you will see the same girls trudging cheerfully 
to their work. Strong iron-shod clogs have taken 
the place of delicate kid boots ; mill-skirts and thick 
shawls over their heads are worn instead of costumes 
and fashionable hats. Wliat a transformation 1 

In factory circles any one who does not speak in 
the dialect of the district, but uses ‘English un- 
defiled,’ is said to ‘talk flue.’ Naturally, it does 
sometimes happen that there are occasions when 
factory-girls wish to ‘talk fine,’ and the result is 
often amusing. They are very much like that 
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nnicli-talked-of Irish lady of ivhom it was said ‘she 
never opened her mouth without putting her foot 
in it.' To the majority of .southerners the various 
dialects of the northern counties .sound like so 
much Dutch. An amusing .story is told of a York- 
shire fomily who went to live in London fresh from 
a small village where the genuine Doric language 
flourished in all its splendour. The father of the 
family soon had occasion to buy a pair of hoots for 
One of the children, which were to have pink heels, 
pointed toes, and cropped straps for clasps. And 
this is the way he asked for them : ‘ I pray ye, noo, 
han ye getten ony neatly fettled shoon, pointed 
toen, pinked at heel, and strops crapped for claspses?’ 
‘ Sir,’ answered the shoemaker, ‘what’s that you say ?’ 

‘Why, I pray ye, noo’ and he repeated the 

que.stion as before. ‘ The family who speak French,’ 
said the polite shoemaker, ‘live next door.’ 

It is no doubt true that even to-day factory- 
workers are still looked askance at by those who 
pride themselves on their ultra -refinement. To 
such as these the everyday language of factory- 
workers will sound shocking, and their general 
hehaviour appear coarse and vulgar, hut it is 
not so in reality; and, moreover, it is very un- 
fair to judge the lives of factory- workers from 
the standpoint of a refined and cultured lady. 
True, they have not that softness of S 2 )eech or 
polish of manner which is said to he possessed 
by Londoners; but they have plenty of grit and 
backbone in their characters. Perhaps they do 
often err on the side of brusque, not to say 
blunt, language to strangers; and they do not 
alwaj's know where to draw the line between 
servility (a quality detested by north-country 
people) and common politeness. To an outsider 
the ordinary speech of factory- workers will sound 
terribly vulgar, but the girls mean nothing hy it; 
to them it is nothing more than their everyday 


mode of speech. As to their behaviour being rough 
and boisterous — w’ell, it is only natural that young 
peoiile, after being shut up for ten hours in a stuffy 
factory engaged in monotonous labour, should find 
an outlet for peiit-np spirits in loud laughter and 
language the reverse of subdued. James Bussell 
Lowell somewhere says : ‘ Human nature has a 
much greater genius for sameness than it has for 
originality;’ and it is quite wdthin the range of 
possibility that if those higher in the social scale 
could change places with factory -ivorkers they 
would soon develoj) the same charaoteristios of 
sjjeech and manner. 

That factory life has its drawbacks and disad- 
vantages cannot be denied; but what is true of 
other jihases of life is true also of factory life : 
‘one thing is set over against another;’ and, com- 
I)ared with the lot of some poor souls, the lives of 
ordinary factory-workers are peaceful and pleasant. 
When a factory-lass marries her mechanic or over- 
looker, with his twentj'-eight or thirty shillings a 
week, she feels quite as proud as Lady So-and-so 
can po,ssibly do when she marries her lord with his 
rent-roll of a few thousands. 

To those who may consider this picture of factory 
life and work commouiilace, the words of George 
Eliot will perhaps not be out of place; ‘In this 
world there are so many of these common, coarse 
jjeoijle, who have no picturesque, sentimental 
wretchedness 1 It is so needful we shotild , re- 
member their existence, else we may ha]?i)eh to 
leave them quite out of our religion and jfliiloa- 
ophj', and frame lofty theories which only fit a 
world of extremes.’ At any rate, as far as personal 
experience goes, I have always found that in the 
humble lives of factory- workers 

'I'wo tilings st.'ind like .stone : 

Khulnu,“s in another’s trouble, 

Couriigo in our own. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD-BOOK COLLBOTINO. 

By Clive Hollaed. 


PIE recent discovery of the manuscript 
of the first book of Milton’s Faradism 
Last has drawn attention to the ro- 
mance which so often attaches to old 
manuscripts and books. Although 
it is true that nowadays ‘ finds ’ are 
becoming more and more rare, there, is still a sufli- 
. cient element of romance attaching to the old-hook 
trade to endue it with a great amount of interest 
and veven excitement. Nowhere, jirobahly, are 
‘finds ’ more likely to be met with than in. the 
famous second-hand book-market of , the Paris quays 
: or in the book-shops of Amsterdam. , 

; The second-hand bookstalls of London have long 
ago become so systematically and thoroughly scoured 
that ‘ finds ’’ in Hieni; are of very rare occurrence.’. 

Many have probably heard of the ’ wonderful 


Chaucer which ivas discovered a few years ago in a 
lumber-room of a Warwiokjshire manor-house, and 
onlj' escajied burning by use os fire-lighting material 
because the servant hapipened to show some of the 
quaint initial letters to the butler, who reported the 
discovery to his master. Had the book been burned 
the fortunate owner of it would have been seven 
hundred pounds iioorer. 

Quite recently too, in a Breton farm, a travelling 
artist unearthed a beautifully illuminated missal on 
vellum (bereft of its covers, it is true), which he pur^ 
chased from its peasant-owner for a matter of twenty 
or thirty francs, and on his return to Paris sold it to 
one of the largest dealers for a thousand times as 
much; one interesting featiu'e of this volume being 
the introduction of the portrait of Joan of Arc in 
one of the initial letters., ■ Like so many otller price- 
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less ohjets d’art, it found its way across tlie Atlantic, 
the American louroliaser paying something like one 
thousand live hundred pounds for its posse.ssion. 

Less than twenty yeans ago a ‘ find ' of a rnoukisli 
illuminated breviary took place in the second-hand 
book-shop of a west of England town. The bitsiness 
had recently changed hands, and the new proprietor 
knew very little of the trade he had adopted On 
attending a sale at a neighbouring mansion, and 
purchasing an odd lot of books, he scarcely took 
the trouble to examine the volumes, with the result 
that a shabby old black-letter book was placed in. 
the sixpenny box by his assistant, where it lay for 
days before a passing and well-known bibliophile 
spotted it, and with fear and trembling at the value 
of his discovery, tendered the sixpence in irayinent. 
When he got home he was enraptured to find that 
the book he thought might be worth at least a five- 
pound note was worth twenty-five times as much. 

In the book-bo.xes of the open-air market on the 
quays by the Seine bargains may yet be found, for 
it is only the other day that a first edition of one 
of the rarest of Swinburnols works was picked 
up for the infinitesimal .sum of thirty centimes, and 
was afterwards sold to a book-collector for something 
like a hundred time.s as much. About a dozen 
years ago a volume of one of the rarest Elizabethan 
poets was picked up at this same .spot fur lialf-a- 
franc, and was afterwards sold in London for 
upwards of one hundred and twenty pounds. 

The wonder, is that, with the numbers of persons 
who daily inspect the contents of the book-boxes 
which are fastened to the parapets of the Quai de 
Conti and Quai Voltaire, such treasures should for 
a moment escape the eye of a collector. But we 
imagine, from conversations we have had at various 
times with the proprietors of these book-boxes, that 
few of the curious who turn over the ooutents 
pos,sess much knowledge of the value of out-of- 
the-way volumes ; and, of course, when the latter 
happen to be in a foreign language their ignorance 
on this point is still greater and more excusable. 

Not many months ago the owner of a series of 
these book-boxes purchased an odd lot of volumes 
turned out of the lumber-room in one of the 
old houses, once a nobleman’s palace, situated in 
a narrow street olf lie de la Cite. Amongst the 
miscellaneous collection— which included copies of 
Voltaire’s works and Montaigne’s — were several valu- 
able English books of the reign of Henry VII. and 
(greater than all these) an imperfect but otherwise 
■well-preserved Caxton. This thick, clumsy -looking 
volume, bereft of, one of its covers and minus 
several pages, had remained for quite a long time 
in the fifty-centime box of its ignorant purchaser. 
One day an English undergraduate, whose hobby 
lay in the direction of early-printed books, hap- 
pened to be spending a few days in Paris ; he saw 
tlte hook while turning over a multitude of others, 
and recognised that It was a Caxton. .He acquired 
it at the remarkably lotv figure of fourpenoe three- 
farthings, and carried it back with him to London. 


The volume, rebound in ancient style, with what 
remained of the original cover forming a iwrtiaii 
of the binding, is now one of liis most treasured 
possessions. It is difficult to .say what its precise 
value may be, but it is seaveely likely to be less 
than several hundred pounds— a ‘ find ’ of which 
the owner has every rea.son to be proud. 

But it is not, of course, in Pari.s alone tliat such 
discoveries are occasionally made. In an old second- 
hand dealer’s shop in one of the larger towns of the 
Potteries district quite recently an early printed 
book was discovered by a passing and c.yehng biblio- 
phile, which, purchased for a few pence, proved to 
be worth many thousand time.s us much ; it was 
afterwards sold in one of the London auctiou-rooius 
to an American millionaire, who paid a truly re- 
markable sum for the privilege of taking the book 
across the Atlantic and placing it in one of the 
libraries of Pennsylvania. 

In Bristol, too, a copy of that very rare book 
Poems hj Two Brothers (Alfred Tenn 3 'son) was recently 
discovered bj' a collector, who gave sixpence for it, 
and is now congratulating liiinself on po.ssessing a 
treasure whieb i.s .scarcely likely to prove of less 
value at any future time. 

In the second-hand book-shops of Berlin not a few 
valuable ‘ finds ’ are occasionally picked up, though, 
to do him credit, the Berlin second-luind bookseller 
appears to be by no means the least intelligent of hi.s 
class, but rather the reverse ; and it is only in Eng- 
lish books that bargains are frequently foimcl. His 
knowledge of early Continental book.s and of illu- 
minated missals is such that he seldom makes an)' 
mistake in the value he puts upon them. 

But in some few of the smaller eiu'io.sity-, shops in 
the obscurer streets of Berlin bargains may some- 
times be found, as witness the purchase of a Venetian 
illuminated inanuseript of the fourteenth century 
in 1894 b 3 >- an English tourist of artistic taste, which, 
wlien brought to England, was valued by a well- 
known authority at four hundred and fifty guineas j 
this luanusoripit having cost the fortunate finder 
less than as man)' pence. 

It is probable that S 3 'stematic seareh through the 
cottages and houses of Touraine 'would: better reward 
the bibliophile than any other district in Europe. 
Out of the ahbe 3 's of Touraine must have come 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of valuable illii- . 
miuated manuscript books ; and man)' of these 
may stiU remain to find their way ultimately into 
well-known collections and public libraries and 
museums. 

Not so many years ago a inagnifleeut illmninated 
copy of A Book of the Hours was discovered in a, little 
hamlet of this ancient province ; it is now separated 
from its old home by some thousands of miles of sea, 
havi'ng heen acquired by an American collootur for 
the enormous sum of two thousand five hundred 
guineas, I^hafc the finder paid the peasant in 
whose ' ancient farmhouse: (once a jiortioji of an 
abbe)') the almost priceless treaisiu’e was found did 
not. transpire ; but it is scarcely likely that the 
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sum jjaid was as many sous as the ultimate pur- 
chaser paid guineas. 

Also in this district, in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, were discovered portions of a 
magnitioent work on vellum — incomplete, it is true, 
but still of immense value. The circumstance of 
this discovery was a very curious one. 

A tourist — or rather perhaps we should say a 
traveller — came to the village, and finding the 
one or two spare beds of the inn already occu- 
pied, sought shelter for the night in a neighbour- 
ing cottage. He was shown into a small attic-room, 
lit by a window of four smallish panes. He did not 
particularly notice the window that night ; hut, 
waking soon after dawn the next morning, he was 
astonished to see what he took to be stained glass 
in the window. Rising to examine tliis, he speedily 
discovered that the supposed stained glass, through 
which the light of day was .somewhat faintly passing, 
was in reality the illuminated vellum pages of some 
ancient book. Although not a collector, the traveller, 
one Jean Goulet, was a man of some education, 
and at once recognised that these pages must have 
formed a portion of an interesting, if not valuable, 
Latin manuscript. On descending for breakfast and 
making an inquiry regarding it, his hostess explained 
that he was correct, and that the ‘ imper ’ with which 
they had sought to mend the cracked panes and 
replace the broken ones had formed a portion of a 
book which her father had found in a neighbouring 
chdteau some thirty years previously, at the time of 
the French Revolution. 

The peasant woman did not evince any great 
interest in the matter, but admitted the rest of the 
book was somewhere. After considerable pressure 
put upon her by her guest, a search was made for it, 
and it was discovered in a little cupboard near the 
fireplace. An attempt had evidently been made to 
light the fire with some of the pages, for several 
charred and shrivelled ones were still in the cup- 
board. In the end the remaining leaves — some 
ninety in number — of this most interesting and 
beautiful book were acquired by the traveller for a 
few francs. But nothing would persuade the peasant 
woman to permit the four or five leaves which had 
been used for the mending of the window to be 
taken away ! ‘ No,’ said she ; ‘ we ’ve no more glass, 
and they serve their purpose well enough for us.’ 

Scores of interesting finds might he quoted ; but 
one which occurred in the Midlands not more than 
four or five years ago must suffice. 

In a manor-house not far from Derby some work- 
men were emfiloyed in the enlai'gement of one of the 
upper rooms, and after breaking into what was sup- 
posed to he a solid wall, they were very much sur- 
prised to find the crowbars crash into .space. A few 
minutes sufficed to open up a gap sufficiently large 
to admit one of their number, and much to the 
man’s astonishment, when pushing his head through 
the breach in the wall thus formed, he ; discovered 
■: that below him lay quite a considerable: chamber, 

: unknown, at least to any of the then occupiers of the 


house. The little room or ‘ priest’s hole ’ thus dis- 
covered was partly above and partly below the floor- 
level of the room in which the workmen stood. 
About nine feet in height and perhaps five feet six 
in length, the chamber thus disclosed was of suflicient 
size to have accommodated without discomfort one 
or two 23eople. Its sole contents at the time of the 
sudden breaking into it were a wooden p.latter of 
Elizabethan make, a wooden fork, a few bones, and 
a little silver crucifix placed on a narrow shelf, on 
which also was an illustrated manuscript volume 
which dated from the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Fortunately the owner of the house came 
upon the scene soon after the workmen had dis- 
covered the little chamber, and the book and crucifix 
were promptly seized by him ; otherwise it is more 
than jjossible that the former might have been con- 
siderably damaged at the hands of its discoverers. 
In a well-known saleroom this same little volume 
eventually brought, under the hammer, a sum of up- 
wards of three hundred and fifty pounds. A lucky 
find indeed for the owner of the house ! , 

Though such finds are by no means common now- 
adays, those who know the subject of the romance 
of books and the extraordinary places in which 
early printed and beautifully illuminated works are 
frequently found, are agreed that many inestimahle 
treasures must still lie concealed in the manor-houses 
and cottages of various countries, in which examples 
of the beautiful work of the monks of long ago are 
even nowadays occasionally discovered. 


AT A BOOKSTALL. 

‘All tins lot sixpence’ ran the legend trite 
Upon tlie shelf ; 

Tales, poems, sermons, here’s a medley quite. 
Pray, help yourself. 

Here ’tw.as I found it, packed betwixt a pair 
Of dog-eared Sootts ; 

The little hook with the inscription rave 
And mildew spots. 

‘The Seasons, by J. Thomson,’ was tho way 
The title read. 

Betwixt the faded gilt-edged pages lay 
A marker red. 

And on the fly-leaf, in a writing stiff, 

This message r.an : 

‘To her I love. To win her pardon, if 
Forgive slie can.’ 

Was she his wife, his sweetheart ? Did he plead 
To maid half-won ? 

And did she give her pardon ? Or, indeed, 

What had he done ? 

Did she refuse his gift, or give it grace ? 

We may not know ; 

But hero upon this shelf it holds a place 
Hot fit. And so 

liome let me take it; though of Thomson I 
Think less than nil; ' 

Yet, for, it speaks a love of days gone by. 

Taka it I will. 

,F. W. Sausdeesos, 
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By Lady Napier of Magdala. 


■ T was winter-time at Glenmore ; and 
according to Dimcan tlie game- 
keeper, a good few ivoodoook were 
in ; and golden jdover had also been 
heard calling by the shepherd as 
he walked through tlie dusk to his 
home the previous evening. ‘ But they brutes will 
be away now ; they never bide long,’ said Duncan 
sadly. 

So it was settled that there should be a day at 
the woodcock, and an early start the following 
morning. Breakfast was ordered, and the long-suffer- 
ing glass anxiously tapped the last thing at night, 
but as it showed no signs of moving, our friends 
retired full of jileasing anticipations for the morrow. 

Stars were still shining in at the windows as he 
and she poured out their coffee and blinked at the 
candles on the breakfast-table ; but a mysterious 
light was showing in the east, throwing up the 
shoulder of Ben Lo in velvet shadow. 

Sketching-bag, cartridge-bag, lunch, wraps — all 
the delightful impedimenta, in short, for a day 
out— were at last packed into the trap, and the 
dear little ponies, shaking their wise heads and 
jingling their bells, started off full trot, their 
hoofs ringing out in the stillness of the frosty 
morning air. 

The loch was like a mirror, reflecting the great 
hills in somhrest tones. A perfect chorus of shore- 
birds, great and .small, greeted the new-born day — 
plover, curlew, dottrel, and a host of others. The 
fussy redshanks flew shrieking from the rocks as 
they drove along, adding to the tumult, and causing 
more than one sly old seal, who had come np the 
loch from his home in an outlying island, seeking 
what ho might devour in the way of stray salmon, 
to sink cautiously out of sight, his snub nose only 
above the surface, safe and comfortable according to 
his ideas of safety and comfort. 

A lovely drive, truly ,• and now' the sun was gilding 
the stems of oak and birch, and a gentle breeze was 
scattering myriads of diamonds on the still surface 
of the loch. The road turned away from the shore. 
No. 365. — VoL. VII. {All liights 


A shaiieless mass away on the hillside, showing 
up against the .sky, turned out to be Duncan the 
gillie, the dogs, and game-bags ; and so the trap 
was quickly deserted and the business of the day 
begun. 

The dogs, shrieking, slobbering, and trembling 
with eagerness, hurled themselves against their 
master and mistress 'when ‘loivsed,’ as Duncan 
called it, then plunged madly into the tempting 
coverts of hazel, alder, and birch wliich crept down 
the hillside to the shore, the sportsman and his 
wife keeping on the outskirts, or ivalking through 
the fi-inge of the little ivood, many being the springs 
and soft green spots of loveliest moss carefully to 
be avoided as traps for the unwary. 

The air was delicious and frosty ; the little breeze 
had died aivay ; the sun shone through a luminous 
veil and -wreaths of mist, gray, rose, gold, and 
silver. Exquisite tones of purple, cobalt, and 
tender grays showed up the modellings of moun- 
tain and distance. 

‘ A pleasure to be alive ! ’ said they two. 

So the woodcock seemed to think. There were 
none to he seen. An old owl flitted softly forth 
from the most promising covert, and escaped with 
his life, endangered for one perilous moment as he 
blundered forth from the thicket. A little flat -was 
cros.sed, and a few snipe found their way into the 
limp game-hag ; hut of woodcock there were none. 
They looked blankly at each other. Duncan 
scratched his head and muttered in Gaelic. ‘ Tliey 
will be lying out on the hull,’ he said. 

And so they were. On one sunny, heathery slope 
nine were picked up, and many others on other bare 
and treeless ground. Smiles wreathed all faces, and 
the -word ‘ Lunch ’ was passed around. A beautiful 
spring was found, the dog.s being roughly cuffed out 
of it by the gillie. Sandwiches were unpacked 
from delicate white papers. ’ Proper sandwiches: 
careful slices of game and meat, freed from every 
sowppon of , akin, gristle, and fat ; some passed care- 
fully through a mincing-machine, well seasoned, 
and spread on slices of stale loaf, with immaculate 
Reserved.'l , Nq-v. 26, 1904. 
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butter, a pinch of mustard, and cress or strip of 
■whitest lettuce-leaf. A feast for the gods; and 
■what nectar could compare with, the sirarkliiig, 
ice-cold spring-water 1 

‘ IVell, I suppose we had better he moving,’ said 
the hnntiug animal at length. 

‘I think I will stay liore and sketch,’ said his 
spouse ; ‘it is so warm in the sun. I shall be quite 
comfortable and happy, and I suppose you -ivill 
come hack here. You will find me on the shore.’ 

So they parted, an immense blue cloud from hi.s 
jupe staining the air. The tide was far out, the 
great plain of the sea stretching awaj’’ white and 
still to the horizon, where lay pale ishind.s -ivith 
broken outlines. The cry of a great northern 
diver rang sadly out in the stillness, and the cur- 
lews and shore-birds kejit up a plaintive wailing 
and muttering in the little sandy creeks and hays. 
The great masses of tangle waved in tlie tide, and 
made sjrlendid colour against the wliite .sea and 
lilack roolcs ; and there was a delicious salt-fresh 
.smell in tlie air. 

An old crone, or cailleadi, as she would have 
called herself in her native Gaelic, groped with a 
broken shearing-liook among the lioles in the rocks 
for orahs, or perchance a stray lobster or conger eel. 
She greeted our friend in Gaelic, and remarked on 
the ‘ prettiness ’ of the day in her pathetic old voice, 
with its minor key, the key to which this dear land 
and all that belongs to it is set. 

‘ It is sad to be old, it is sad to be poor ; it 
is sadder still to be old and poor,’ said one of the 


best men of lus or of any other generation, Field- 
Marshal the late Lord Napier of Magdala, in answer 
to the remonstrance of a hard-headed friend ; he 
having just bestowed half-a-erown on an utterly 
disreputable old hag who had begged of him in the 
street. 

‘ It is surely better, however, to be old and poor 
here than in Glasgow or London, or any other town,’ 
thought our friend, as the gentle words of the 
tender-hearted, splendid old soldier flashed through 
her mind, as she watched the bent form among the 
rocks, on its desultory search for shellfish, pausing 
ever and anon to rest and gaze with dim old eyes 
over the .sea away to the pale islands. 

Though so late in tlie year, it was not too cold 
for sketching, and two bli.ssful hours .slipped away, 
.spent in the most enchanting and engrossing of all 
work, before a shot fired at no great distance be- 
tokened that the end of that pleasant day was at 
hand. A few hist fond touches to the canvas, a 
hurried scraping of the. palette, a huddling of bag 
and brushes into the recesses of the dear but dirty 
old hag, a happy meeting, and a not quite unwel- 
come subsiding among the cushions of the ‘ machine ’ 
by the two. 

The Norwegians stamped and jingled, full of 
greedy delight and knowledge that their velvet 
muzzles were pointed mangerwards, and off they 
■went full trot, the moon slowly climbing over the 
shoulder of Ben Lo, the evening star thrusting a 
■silver spear into the placid liosom of the loch as 
they trotted up the approach to Glenniore. 
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CHATTER ly. — THE RESCUE. 


UT shortly, their explanation (so far as 
it -went) was this. Five years before, 
the family— including James Stuart 
Emerton (son of the old gentleman, 
John Emerton), husband of Mrs 
Emerton and father of her three 
children, and the mainstay of the family— had 
quitted the Flantam district of Cape Colony, and 
were moving north of the Orange River into the 
country now known as Qordonia, then loosely 
termed Korannaland, where James Emerton had 
picked up a large tract of land and was going in 
for ranching and horse-breeding upon a consider- 
able scale. They moved slowly, taking their stock 
.with them, and carrying their goods, stores, 
.and household gear in three .wagons. Crossing 
the river at the ford called Zendling’s Drift (the 
Ford of the Missionaries), they had trekked pain- 
fully along the north hank of the Orange until the. 
terrible lack of water, the heat, and the burning 
sands of this inhospitable region began to make, 

I serious inroads ripon their flocks, herds,- and: trek- 
,oxen..: : For more than fifty miles^ it was 'impossible, 
so heiruncd in was the river by an impenetrable wall 


of wild and desolate mountains, to approach its 
course and procure water. In despair, hearing of 
the Hottentot kraal and of a good water-supply, 
they trekked through the grim pass and found 
themselves in the smiling valley of Non-ap’s kraal. 
Here they were well received; their flocks and 
herds were conducted to water ; their troubles 
were apparently at an end. That night their native 
servants, enticed down to a feast and honey-beer 
drinking at the Hottentots’ village, were shot down 
or speared to a man, their own encampment was 
surrounded, and there was nothing for it but to 
surrender themselves into the hands of their. adver- 
saiieis. At first they feared nothing but a cold- 
blooded massacre such as had overtaken their 
servants. It became presently manifest that a 
milder fate was in store for them. On the morrow 
they were taken along a deep and narrow ravine, 
down which flowed a stream of water, and thence 
led, or rather driven, through a kind of tunnel in 
the mountain wall, whence, after walking some 
: fifty feet, they emerged Into the ; valley of their 
imprisonment. 

For two days and liiglits, whEe tlxeir captors had 
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supplied tliem from tlieir own wagons witli variora 
impedimenta that seemed to them necessary for 
their captivity— for .such, it was made clear to 
them, it was meant to be— the exit from this tunnel 
had been jealously guarded. At the end of that 
time the entrance was mo.st carefully closed hy 
a lingo barrier of rook-boulders, stones, and earth. 
This barrier was the work of .some days, and upon 
it the captives found it impossible to make any im- 
pression wliatever from the inward side. They 
were now in what time and di.scovery proved to 
them to be in reality a very complete pri.son. First 
they .set themselvea to the building of a .shelter; 
and after the labours of a month they had erected 
the cottage in which .Tack Spencer now found them. 
The Hottentots had supplied them with some of their 
hotisehold furniture and stores, clothing, a plough 
and other implements, a fair amount of soed-com, 
and enough grain and Boer-meal to last them until 
the. harvest should come round, ,aa well as a flock 
of goats and .another of sheep. No .sooner w,as the 
house completed than they .set to work to plough 
land and sow whe.at, mealie.s, potatoes, and .some 
vegetable seeds which they had brought with them. 
The.se had for tlie most part prospered well, and 
thenceforth, with the natural increase of their sheep 
and goats, and such game as they could capture, 
there had been no fear of want before their eyes. 

Two vine-stooks which had been handed over to 
them had flourished exceedingly, and from these 
they had plenty of fruit in season, from a portion of 
which they dried their own raisins. The children’s 
education had by no means been neglected. They 
had among their treasures a box of books, which 
proved of inestimable comfort to them. Writing 
and arithmetic were taught them by their mother 
with a pointed stick on a fair stretch of sand, and 
some attempt at drawing had been made in the 
same way. No weapons, save knives and forks and 
a hatchet or two, had been allowed them ; hut Fred 
Emorton, the lad, had, taught hy his father, learnt 
to fashion hows and arrows, and with these and 
various methods of .snaring, a good deal of food 
— .small antelopes, partridges, guinea-fowl, doves, 
and pigeonS: — was secured. 

Upon the wliole, their life had not been an 
altogether unhappy one, save for the natural 
anxiety as to their future and the knowledge 
that they were in truth prisoners in their 
valley. One sad portion of the strange narra- 
tive had to be touched upon ; it was told by Mrs 
Emerton in a low voice and amid the tears of her 
children. Her husband, searching everywhere for 
some means of escaping from their prison valley, had 
long noted the Klipapringers’ Path, and had in the 
.second year gf their confinement essayed the climb. 
When more than, half-way up the cliff he had 
slipped, and, falling on to some rooks at the bottom 
of the valleyj had inet his death. His remains lay 
hnriod near the hou.se. Undeterred hy the fate of 
his father, of which he had been the only witness, 
Fred Emerton, a.s he grew older, longed to make 
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the attempt at escape hiimsclf. His mother, how- 
ever, saw too many risks before her child, even if 
he had simnoimted that terrible cliff, to let him do 
so. The awful fate of her husband was ever before 
her mind, and she had obtained the lad’.s promise 
not to attempt the climb. Such, greatly condense'!, 
■was the narrative to which Jack Spencer li.stened 
that morning. 

‘And now,’ said he at the conclusion of Mr.s 
Emerton’s tale, ‘why, in the name of fortune, have 
these people kept you imprisoned all these years!’ 

‘ That,’ she replied, ‘ is to this hour an absoluta 
mystery to ms. Mr Emerton here, my dear husliiiud, 
when he wa.s alive, and I have time, after time tried 
to solv'e the problem.. We have alway,s been baffled. 
AVe have no more idea at this moment why we are 
kept here than you have jmnr.self.’ 

‘It is a .strange thing,’ said Spencer nuisingly — ‘a 
very .strange thing.— And how’ — he turned to the 
girl as he .sjjoke — ‘ did you get your me.ssage aw.ay 
from the valley V 

‘ Oh,’ she answered, a sunny smile rippling over her 
face, ‘we had some trouhhj about that. I first thought 
of it, and Fred and I at once put our wits to work. 
We were always fond of pets, and by degi'ees, by 
catching young hiirhs, wo got quite an aviary together. 
You shall .see it -when yon go out. Suddenly it 
came into my mind one day, a year or two ago, 
that we iniglit make use of som,e of these birds to 
send messages telling of our imprisonment and 
begging for help. We got the idea, of course, from 
carrier-pigeons, of which I had read before -we 
trekked to the.se parts. Now, you must remember 
that I was a girl of fourteen when -we first cauio 
here. First of all we thought of doves and pigeons, 
of which there arc any number always about. 
These, however, never seemed to leave the valley, 
so they would he useless. Then we tried emerald 
cuckoos, -n'kich are birds of passage, and which aliglit 
here occasionally. Fred managed to snare a couple, 
and hy these we sent me.9sages. We had a fair 
amount of paper taken from the fly-leaves of our 
hooks, hut we had no ink. A pen was easily made 
from a wild-goose quill, and for ink Fred supplied 
some blood whenever I wanted it.’ 

‘ I ’m the family hunter and butcher, sir,’ broke 
in Fred, ‘and I had no troiible about that.’ 

‘Well,’ pursued the girl, ‘we sent messages by 
these two emerald cuckoos. Mother knew that 
they go south, and that they are often shot in the 
Colony for their lovely plumage. AYe had great 
hopes of them ; hut, alas ! nothing ever turned up 
from that quarter. We have tried wild-geese — 
the Egyfitian geese (bmj gang, as the Boers o.all 
them)— which, build here occasionally, snared sand- 
pipers, and other birds. Two years ago Fred took 
the young of a qmir of violet storks which nested 
: itpon a roek-ledge at the far end of the kloof. Two 
of these survived and became splendid birds, 
and by each we sent a message. They evidently 
•wanted to fly at the beginning of the dry season, 
and we let them go.’ 
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‘Well,’ interrupted Jack, *I was a lucky ckap to 
coma across one of these two birds. It was the 
purest fluke in the world that I turned out of camp 
one evening to shoot a few duck, and then, vtp got 
yonr violet stork. How far up-country do yon 
think it was that I shot him ?’ 

The giii had grown interested in the narrative 
of her experiences. A pretty flush had risen to her 
cheeks. She clasped and unclasped her hands, 
which, sunhurnt as they were, as Jack had already 
noticed, were soft and very shapely. ‘ How can one 
tell ? ’ she exclaimed, looking at him eagerly. ‘ We 
don’t even know where you came from. You fell 
into our valley a.s if from another planet.’ 

‘Weli, it was a long way off where I shot that 
stork and found your message. Right away in the 
Bamangwato Country, North Bechuanaland, at least 
six hundred miles north-east, as I reckon. At 
first we thought it was some practical joke — your 
letter, I mean — a fairy-tale devised by some person 
with a good deal of spare time and very little 
brains. And yet, as I thought it out, it came into 
my mind that there was something in it, that some 
white people were in trouble, and so here I am.’ 

‘God bless you for your kind heart, and the 
trouble you have taken, and all the varioirs dangers 
you have gone through 1 ’ ejaculated Mrs Emerton. 

‘Yes, God bless you. indeed !’ repeated the girl, 
looking at him with tear-dimmed eyes. 

. There was something very comforting to Jack 
Spencer, somehow, in these few words, and especiaUy 
iu those uttered by the girl. His present aches and 
pains, the remembrance of his toils and troubles on 
tile way thither, all seemed to vanish under the 
spell of the kind glancG.s and the beautiful eyes 
of tliis fair prisoner of the wilderness. His heart 
swelled -within him; he felt that here indeed his 
labours had been already more than well repaid. 

Since he quitted the summit of the cliff and 
essayed the descent, the young Englishman’s atten- 
tion had been so much distracted by his fall, his 
strange surroundings, and his new-found friends 
that he had almost clean forgotten his comrade 
and the dangers that might threaten their ouOspan 
in the Hottentots’ valley. What, too, had become 
of Vleermuis 1 Had he been slain by the men who 
had subsequently fired upon himself as he made 
his perilous climb downwards ? He expressed these 
thoughts to the Emertons. Here the old gentle- 
man, Avho hitherto had left most of the conversa- 
tion to the nimble tongues of the ladies, put in his 
word. 

‘Mr Spencer,’ he said, ‘I have been thinking all 
this ovei\ Eor the present you can do just nothing 
at all ; nor,, in fact, can any of us. I gather that 
your friend and servants are -well armed, strongly 
encamped, and very much on their guard. They 
will now almost certainly be attacked. They have 
plenty of rifles. The . Hottentots are not over 
, well; armed, and, as we believe, have. no more than 
: twehm or fourteen old muskets. If your, people 
can manage to heat off: the first attack, I think 


they will cow these people and perhaps drive them 
out of the district. The business of our rescue is, 
then, merely a question of time. We are all in the 
hands of God; He has preserved us, especially in 
your recent danger, wonderfully hitherto. We can 
hut put our trust in Him yet a little further.’ 

‘You are quite right, sir,’ answered Spencer. 
‘We shall have, I am afraid, a very anxious time of 
it for the next few days. Here we are compara- 
tively secure— for the present. If the Hottentots 
get the heat of my people there is no knowing what 
may happen. I believe with you, however, that 
my comrade Ralph Brookfield and our men are 
quite capable of rendering a good account of ’Kabip 
and his scoundrels if — there is always that terrible 
they are not taken by surprise.’ He rose from 
his seat somewhat unsteadily, his good-looking face 
wrung with an expression of pain. ‘ I had thought,’ 
he said, ‘that I should have been well enough to 
go outside and look round your little domain. I 
noted many interesting things as we came here : 
yonr menagerie, tame wild-dnoks, tobacco lands, 
and so forth. But I find my fall has made me a 
good deal stiffer than I had reckoned upon. I 
think, Mr Emerton, if you ’ll let me, I ’ll lie down 
for a bit and try and get a nap.’ 

With every expression of sympathy, the young 
man was taken to old Mr Enierton’s chamber and 
there carefully bestowed on a bed neatly made of 
timber and hide- thongs, and well covered with 
comfortable skin karosses. In a few minutes he 
was in a sound sleep, where for the present we 
may leave him. 

Vleermuis, lying flat on the cliff-top watching 
the descent of his master, had been utterly unoon- 
.scipus of the peril dogging them from the rearward. 
He had, in fact, reckoned a good deal too much 
upon the nnsuspicion of a naturally suspicious 
tribe. ’Kahip had, for various reasons of his own, 
sent his spies abroad upon the previous night. 
Tidings had been brougbt to him of the departure 
of one of the white men and his native servant 
from their camp ; and taking with him a couple of 
his clan, they had followed the pair through the 
dim early morning with extraordinary precaution. 
Einding that the white man had jjassed up the kloof 
which led to the Klipspringers’ Path, the Hottentot 
chief had little doubt of the object of the journey. 
Ho and his men were not in time to prevent the. 
early part of Jack Spencer’s descent ; but, creeping 
up, they had esjiied Vleermuis lying at the edge of 
the precipice watching his master’s fateful climb. 
Just at a crucial point the Koranna had raised 
himself upon his hands and knees, and at that 
moment ’Kabip and his men, now within fifty 
, paces, had discharged their pieces at him. 

’Kabip’s buRet had struck Vleermuis in the fleshy 
part of the shoulder, by no means a dangerous wound ; 
the others had missed clean. Snatching up his own 
rifle, but leaving his master’s weapon lying on the 
cliff, Vleermuis turned and fled. Before the three 
Hottentots could, reload their pieces he had darted 
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into some 1)11311. and was speeding at a break-neck 
run dowiiliill in tire direction of the camp, If the 
man had had a few moments for reflection he 
would probably— for he had plenty of pluck— have 
turned and stood his ground ; but he was utterly 
taken by surprise, the odds were three to one, he 
was already hit, and his savage instincts prompted 
him to run for his life. Meanwhile the three Hot- 
tentots, reloading their guns, had rushed to a 
projecting angle of the precipice, whence they could 
gain a better view of the white man, and from there 
had fired three more shots at Spencer as he hung, 
like some gigantic spider, upon the face of the cliff. 
One of these shots, as we have seen — it was ’Kahipls 
—had hurled the unfortunate oliinber to the bottom 
of the valley, and the three natives, believing that 
their purpose had been achieved, and knowdng that 
for the present they could do no more here, had set 
off at a rapid trot back to their valle}', where, 
after rousing the whole fighting strength of his clan, 
’Kabip set forth instantly to attack and destroy the 
intruders in their camp. 

Vleermuis, flying madly down the kloofs and 
passes, had reached the outspan in safety. Breath- 
less and bleeding, he had, so .soon as he could 
gather speech, told Ralph Brookfield what had 
happened. 

‘ And do you mean to say,’ said Brookfield sternly, 
‘ that you never fired a shot, and left your master 
to his fate 2 ’ 

The Koranna stared shamefacedly at the ground. 

‘ Baas,’ he said at length in a husky voice, ‘ I was 
surprised, I could do nothing for Baas Spencer, 
who was half-way down the cliff. I lost my head 
and ran. I am not a coward. The Hottentots 
will he on us directly. I will show you that I can 
fight.’ 

Brookfield, with a heavy heart — for he knew in 
what dire peril his comrade must have been — at 
once set about preparations for a desperate defence. 
He knew it must be a fight to a finish. Perhaps, 
if he could sufficiently punish the assailants, he 
might yet save his friend. He and his men had 
their hacks to the mountain ; that was weU. The 
strong half-moon fence of thorns in front of 
them was an obstacle difficult to storm. The 
wagons were already in defensive positions, side 
hy side. These they converted into a sort of fort 
or keep, making them as impregnable as possible 
by piling up rooks and boulders against the 
wheels and in the spaces left oj)en in front and 
rear. Earth and a few sacks of mealies and Kafir 
corn aided in making this inner defence practi- 
cally impervious— when all were lying down — to 
the bullets and assagais of an attacking force. In 
little more; than an hour the Hottentots Would he 
upon them. Looking occasionally through his field- 
glass down the valley, Brookfield had noted the 
intense commotion which had followed what he 
knew must he the return of ’Kabip to the kraaL 
In a little while a hand of Hottentots issued 
from the ooUeotion of huts and marched for the 
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wagons. Brookfield counted forty -two men, of 
whom fifteen or sixteen were armed with guns. 

For the defence of his camp he mustered, with 
himself, eight men, all of whom were well used to 
firearms. This number included ATeermuis’s friend 
the Koranna, who had escaped from Nou-ap’s 
kraal during the night, and ■ had now definitely 
thrown in his lot with the white men. Safely 
entrenched as they were, armed with good hreech- 
loading weapons, and each man having a reserve of 
two loaded muskets lying at his side, Brookfield 
—himself using a couple of good double-barrelled 
rifles— had no great anxiety as to the result. Still, 
numhers must tell if the Hottentots were able to 
break through the thorn fence and rush the wagons. 
The attack was made with wild yells. Three hold 
charges were attempted ; seventeen Hottentots were 
hit, the majority of them fatally ; ’Kabip himself 
was shot dead while actually hacking at the thorn 
fencing with a hatchet ; and then, manifestly having 
had their fill of fighting, the remnant of the clan 
turned and fled down the vallBJ^ The defenders, 
rushing out in pursuit, followed them some way, 
hastening their flight Avith an occasional bullet. In 
all, twelve Hottentots were slain and seven wounded 
during the hour of fighting, for the attack and 
flight had lasted little more. 

Brookfield returned to his camp, adjusted his 
defences, and then turned to the wounded men. 
By the time he had attended to their injuries, a 
messenger arrived from Nou-ap’s kraal begging 
for peace. Most of the survivors of the besieging 
force had fled away OA^er the moiiutains ; the remnant 
of the tribe Avould submit themselves to the lenieiicy 
of the conqueror. Brookfield, having left a guard 
of tAA^o of his men Avith the Avagons, marched down 
the valley. Having ascertained that feAV able- 
bodied Hottentots Avere in the place, he at once 
collected the arms of the vanquished by a hut-to- 
hut visitation. His next step Avas to secure the 
chief of the clan. Ascertaining that Nou-ap still 
remained on the i.sland — at the Spider’s Ford, as the 
Hottentots called it — he sent across and had the 
old man brought to him. He came, a miserable 
and decrepit figure, bent with years, Ms scanty 
kinks of avooI Avhite as snoAA', his skin hanging 
loosely about his Avithered frame. 

From the headman avIio had sued for peace, the 
Englishman noAV learnt hoAV the captives had been 
immured Avithin the valley, It Avas his next and 
instant care to free them. For tAvo long days did 
the remaining Hottentots and Brookfield’s OAA-n men 
toil at the task of removing the masses of rock and 
earth AAoth AAdiich the mouth of the tunnel leading 
to tire prisoners’ kloof had been filled up. On the 
evening of the second day an entrance aa'us effected, 
and the Eniertons Avere released. They and Jack 
Spencer had heard the good tidings of resevre from 
Vleermuis, A\'ho, frantic Avith joy, had appeared at 
the top of the Klipspringers’ Path, and attracted 
their attention. Then by means of a piece of raAV- 
Hde nenz, to Avhich aa'bs attached a stone and a 
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lettoL’ from Brookfield, tlie Konmixa, with one pro- 
digious hurl, had slung his tidings down to the 
floor of the valley. 

It was a hajipy meeting indeed ! That night, as 
they sat by a 2 Jleasant «nni)-fire after a sumptuous 
supper at the wagon-kraal, they exchanged nari'a- 
tives of the events of the last few days. Thun 
Mrs Einerton retold briefly, for Brookfield’s in- 
formation, the story of their captivity. 

‘And now,’ said Jack Spencer during the pianse 
that ensued, ‘ I want to know the secret of all this 
e.xtraordinary mystery. Why was this family held 
cajjtive V 

‘ My haas ! ’ here interrupted Vleerimiis, who was 
holding the coffee-kettle, with which he had been 
i'epleni.shing the cups of the jtarty, ‘there is only 
one man who can toll you that. There he sits.’ The 
Koranna as he spoke pointed to the figure of the 
old Hottentot chief Nou-a^j, who, wrapiied in his 
sheepskin kaross, sat liuddling for warmth close iipi 
to another fire fifteen tjaces awa)f. The old man, 
together with the Hottentot headman, who sat be- 
side him, was now held as hostage in the rvhite 
men’s camp. 

‘Tell Narookas,’ said Spencer to Vleermuia, ‘to 
bring the villainous old dodderer over here, and 
let’s see what we can get out of him.’ 

Narookas the headman did as he was bid, and 
presently the old fellow was brought tottering to 
the white people’s fire and placed in the centre of a 
ring which they formed round him. 

‘Now, Vleennnis,’ pur-sued Jack, ‘you are in- 
stalled interpreter. Tell Narookas that we want 
to know wliy this family were taken prisoners and 
held captive in the valley. IVe don’t understand, 
and Nou-ap must now tell us,’ 

. Narookas held some coufaLulation with the old 
man, wlio spoke to him in a small, q^uavering voice 
not strong enough to make itself heard by the 
audience seated around liini. 

Narookas, who spoke only Hottentot, rendered 
the old man’.s speech to IBcermuis, who, in turn, 
translated it into Caj^e Dutch, which was com- 
prehended by all the audience. It Avas a strange, 
wild scene ; the dark, velvety curtain of night over- 
lie^, pierced by the niyriad diamond-points of stars ; 
the cheerful fire, throwing its ruddy gleams iijion 
the interested faces of the Ai^hite folk ; upon the aged 
Hottentot, whose ape-like, shrunken face just pro- 
truded from his sheepskin cloak ; upon Narookas the 
Hottentot and Vleerhiuis the Korauna, yellow-faced, 
with dark eyes somewhat excited by their task. 
The pfiensant, never-ceasing hum of the Orange 
Elver, hurrying along in its useless passage to the 
sea, rose always upon the ear, yet so subdued by 
distance as to lend no impiedinient to the . proper 
hearing of the speakers’ voices. Far down the 
valley .twinkled redly the fires of the Hottentot 
kraal. The white folk gathered about the camp- 
fire never forgot that J une night by the great river. 

The old man murmured oiit his ftaJej wliich 
Weermuis rendered thus : 


‘ My masters and mistresses, Nou-api says he is 
very old, ,so old that he Avas a big lad Avlien the 
English first came and took the Cape from the 
Dutch.’ 

‘That was in 1795,’ interrupted Jack Spencer. 

‘ liis father,’ pursued Vleermtiis, ‘ Avas chief of the 
Qonaqims, a .Hottentot clan which dAvelt in those 
days towards the Fish River in Capie Colony, and 
had much land. As the wliite men moved Ba.st, 
the tribe dAvindled ; and Nou-ap, having succeeded 
his father in the chieftaincy, bethought him.self of 
seeking a neAv country, Avhere bis people could hunt 
and he AA'ould be beyond reach of the Boers, Avhom 
he hated. He Avas also moved to this by the piro- 
phecy of a famous old medicine-man and sooth- 
sayer in his clan, Avlio, Avhen he was a lad, 
piredieted that he .should in his old age yet make 
the tribe strong ajid famous, as it had been in the 
years before the coming of the Avhite men. This 
Avitcli-doctor foretold that Nou-ajA Avould tAAdoemove 
his peoide to a distant part of the country ; that 
he Avould settle finally by a great river ; and that 
Avlien lie had captured and kraaled a family of 
white peopile, thenceforth his clan should flourish,, 
and their ancient fame and riches return to them. 
Tunee had the tribe mo\’’ed ; first to the Zak EiAur, 
then to the A'alley here. Yet never, till a little 
Avhile back, had a v’hite family come among them 
as the soothsaj’er had predicted. N ou-ap’s grandson 
’Kabip Avas, like himself, ambitious, and believed 
in the future glory of the clan. At last one day 
came the Avhite family into this yalley. 'Kabip 
flew to Ids grandfather. They put their heads 
together, and having slain the white people’s 
serA'auts, Icraaled them in the big valley and built 
itj> the eutraiioe Avith rocks and stone.?. Here is the 
end of the tale. Nou-ap sees to-day that he Avas 
deceived. He has folloAVed a false dream. The 
soothsayer lied to them. His grandtson ’Kabip, 
the hope of tlie tribe, i.9 dead ; Nou-ap is near his 
eml ; the Gonaqua people are broken and destroyed. 
He is sorry for Avhat ho has done. It has been all 
wrong together.’ 

The old man piaused, having in fact little breath 
remaining to him. UiiAvrapiping hi.s great kaross, 
he dreAV from it a long staff or cane, in shape 
.something like Avhat running footmen and lackey.? 
carried in Georgian days. This he handed to 
Vleermuis, Avho bent his ear down to the old 
felloAv’s mouth to catch his AA'ords. 

Vleermuis rose, came over to Ralph Brookfield, 
and delivered the staff to him. 

‘ Nou-aj) says that is his chief’s staff, given to his 
father by the Dutch Governor at CapetoAvn long 
before the English came. He has finished with it. 
His pjeople are no more. He renders it to the 
Englishman avIio has beaten his clan and taken 
him a prisoner.’ 

Brookfield took the staff from the Koranna. It 
was betAA'een. four and five feet long, and had 
manifestly been once a very fine specimen of 
Malacca cane. Ngaa' it was worn and battered.. 
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The top was surmounted by a massive head or boss 
oi copi^er, on which was engraved in Duteh the 
■H'ord ‘Kaptein,’ signifying that its first possessor 
had been in the eyes of the Dutch Governor chief 
or captain of his tribe. 

‘Very well, Vleermuis,’ said Brookfield after 
he had carefully inspected the staff and handed 
it round to the company ; ‘ tell the old chap 
that I accept it. Notv, let him lie by the fire 
and sleep, and thank his stars, after what has 
happened, that he has fallen into the hands of 
Engli.slnneu and not of Dutch. I’ll warrant he 
would have had but little shrift from his old 
masters.’ 

When the camp awoke next morning the old 
Gomupia was found dead— cold and stiff— by the 
remnants of the fire. The fierce excitement of the ' 
last few days had been too inuch for his aged frame. 
Tliere was nothing more to live for, and after nearly 
a century of chequered existence, the lamp of life 
had suddenly flickered out. The English party all 
trekked from the valley two days later, and went 
tlieir various ways in the world. A report regard- 
ing the Hottentot evil-doers was made to the nearest 
Brosident Magistrate, and some two months later 
a strong patrol of Cape Mounted Police, having 
crossed the river, made their way to Nou-ap’s 
kraal. They found the valley completely de- 
serted. The Hottentots had all vanished, prob- 
ably in the wake of their remaining fighting 


men, who had iled nortliward after the struggle. 
It is believed that some remnant of the tril)e i.s 
settled in the eastern part of Great Namaijiuiland, 
now an integral portion of German South-We.st 
Africa. 

It is now something Him .seven-and-tu-enty yea is 
since these occurrence.? liappened. Jack fipeiicor 
and Mary Emerton — long .since man and wife — 
are folk well on into middle age, with gvown-up 
children of their own, some of whom have them- 
selves gone forth into the brisk and bu.sy world of 
Southern Africa. They live in a mo.st comfortable 
honie.stead on an e.xcellent farm in Griipialand 
AVest, where old friends — Ralph Brookfield among 
the number— and jiassiiig travellers are always 
sure of a hearty welcome and old-i'a.shiojied lio.spi- 
tality. In the dining-room at Gemsbolc Foiitein there 
stands on a bracket of its own a glass case, wherein, 
beautifully set up and in first-rate preservation, 
is still to he seen that violet stork which freed 
a family from a dreadful fate and introduced 
Jack Spencer to the wife whom to this day he 
enthusiastically describes as ‘the best woman in 
the world.’ Below the violet stork, carefully 
mounted and enclosed in a hamlsomc oak frame, 
is the very letter, carried so many hundred miles 
by the far-migrating bird, and discovered by Jack 
Spencer and his comrade in far Becliuanalaud 
upon that momentous evening in the month of 
April 1876. 


THE QUEEN’S LI M NEE FOE SCOTLAND 
SIR NOEL EATON. 


PART II.— HIS COLLECTION. 



URINQ the whole of his long life Sir 
ISfocl Paton was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of all sorts of art treasures, 
and probably no man had made 
greater sacrifices in order to surround 
himself with them. In the 3'ear 
1869 he had married Margaret, daughter of 
Ale.xander Perrier of Bloomfield, Dumbarfcoiisbire, 
and settled in Edinburgh. His house, situated in 
a retired and secluded part of the town, was the 
delight of his friends ; and Sir Noel himself, with 
goocl-natured kindness, would often dedicate an 
hour or two of his valuable time to show them 
the most precious and interesting of his possessions. 
His various treasures completely covered the walls 
of staircase, library^, hall, dining-room, and studio. 
The drawing-room was ornamented with rich 
tapestries, old church vestments, and curiously 
carved figures. His choicest possessions,, how- 
ever— those things connected with Robert the 
Bruoa, Mary Queen of Scots, or Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart— were looked in the wardrobe of 
his bedroom. 

Some of these curios came from the Goodrich 


Court collection, Lord Cadogau’s collection, and 
the collection of Prince Deuiidoif ; otliers were 
gifts from such private friends as Mrs Robertson 
of Struan, Miss Macdonald of Loclisbiel, Lady Jane 
Dundas, Dr Laiiig, and others. In a collection of 
eight hundred pieces one is soniewliat at a loss 
where to begin a description ; but some of the 
things whicli came from the Wooer’s Alley collec- 
tion on the death; of Mr Joseidi Paton are described 
by Sir Noel as follows ; 

‘Dagger, found on removing the thatched roof 
of a cottage near Magns Muir, the scene of the 
dastardly inUrder of Archbishop Sharpe by the 
Covenanters in 1679. 

‘Carving of a unicorn, chained, and gorged with 
a roj'al crown, bearing a banneret and surrounded 
witix a roughly executed ornament, This rude but 
interesting piece of Scotch carving of the sixteenth 
century was formerly over the door of the ohamber 
in Linlithgow Palace where Mary Queen of Scots 
was born. It was presented to my father in 1835. 

‘Extremely fine and interesting Gothic offertory 
coffer in iron fourteenth-century work, found 
among the ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey, near 
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Stirling, about 1830, at wliioli date it came into my 
father’s possession. 

‘ Piece of the plaid worn by Prince Charles Edward 
at Culloden, with original certificate as under : 

‘ “ Prince Charles, when retreating from the field 
of battle at Culloden, threw down his plaid, which 
being picked up by Mr Blair of Inchtyre, he threw 
off his own plaid and immediatelj^ put on that of the 
Prince. Mr Blair kept it in his possession as long 
as he lived (made into a morning-gown, which he 
seldom put on). At his decea,se the plaid fell into 
the liaiids of his daughter, who married Mr Belt, 
minister of Inchtyre. The plaid was ordered to be 
taken down by Mr Bett and made into a cover- 
ing for an easy- chair. [Picture it ! Think of it !] 
Janet 'Wallace, the housekeeper, having married 
Mr Cochrane (at present merchant in Leith), gave it 
to her husband, who has kept it in his possession 
upwards of thirty years. He was offered twenty 
pounds for it, but would not part with it on any 
account, Ms father having been a partisan of the 
House of Stewart, and having been along with Prince 
Charles during his unfortunate career in Scotland. 

' “ The above specimen of Prince Charles’s plaid 
was presented to me by Captain James "Wilson, the 
present harbour-master of Leith, who received it 
from Mr Cochrane, merchant in Leith. 

“‘Fletohise Yetts. 
“'Ediotukoh, 20/A June 1828.” 

‘Cabinet, in walnut, rosewood, and ebony, with 
beautifully carved masks, &o., and ivory inlaying of 
two Eoman .soldiers killing a hear. This cabinet, 
which had long been known as “Queen Mary’s 
Aumrie,” came from Lochleven Castle, and was 
obtained by my father about 1830 in a labourer’s 
cottage on the shore of Lochleven.’ 

‘ Memoeandum recjardiwj iwo portions of theSheUtm 
of King Robert Bruce, fornurly in the posmsion of 
Mr J. iV. Baton, W ooer’s A Uey Gottage, Dunfermline^ 
written by Sir Noel, January 1898. 

‘ During operations in ooimection with the build- 
of the Hew Abbey Church at Dunfermline, workmen 
came on the burial-vault of the king, 17th February 
1818. After partial examination, the vault was 
again closed, “ temporarily,” under directions from 
the Barons of Exchequer, pending the roofing in of 
the building. On 6th November 1819 the whole 
was laid open by the same authority, and again 
“carefully covered in with wood,” awaiting official 
iuspeetioii by Dr Gregory and Professor Munro, 
which took place on the same date. 

‘ On this occasion, the lead ui which the body had 
been wrapped was found to he more decayed than 
it was represented to have been at first opening of 
the vault in February 1818, e, specially “ at one of 
the knees and at the feet, through which the bones 
, of the skeleton were quite apparent.” Thus it would 
seem that the body, at first only “ ordered to he 
fcarefully watched,” was left somewhat imperfectly 
protected for a year and nine months^ It was prob- 


ably during this interval, if not on the occasion 
of first opening (on this point my recollection is 
at fault), that these bones were abstracted by Mr 
Angus, postmaster, Dunfermline, by whom they 
were suhsequeiitly presented to my father, along 
with other spoils of the tomb — namely, one of the si.x 
iron handles which had been fixed into the lower 
of the two flat stones covering the vardt ; one of the 
“ two or three iron nails with very broad heads, 
which had certainly been in the wooden coffin,” 
found among the “rubbish” at the bottom of the 
vault — these little more than nodules of rust ; and 
a small piece of the leaden shroud. 

‘Unfortunately my father made no memoranda 
as to dates or other matters connected with the 
obtaining and subsequent presentation to him of 
these relics. But my recollection of the whole 
circumstances, as frequently related by him, is 
sufficiently distinct to enable me to record them 
with practical certainty. 

‘ Mr Angus, who lived immediately opposite the 
north gate of the churchyard, in which he wa.s 
accustomed to walk, was a man of the utmost 
respectability, and it was only after much searching 
of heart that he yielded to the temptation offered 
by the exposure of the small bones of the feet, and 
a'bsfcracted two of these, the fourth and fifth meta- 
tarsals of the left foot, both broken off at the lower 
extremity. Mr Angus, it appears, never felt alto- 
gether comfortable in the possession of these 
treasures, of which he vvas reluctant to speak. 
Indeed, he had frequent thoughts of reinterring 
them in the adjoining consecrated ground. But 
the instinct of the collector prevailed. During my 
early boyhood he presented one of the bone.s, the 
fifth, to my father, by whom it wa.s kept as a sacred 
relic, scarcely to he looked at, never to bo touched, 
by liis children .save with the utmost reverence. 

‘Many years later (hut this date also has escaped 
me), Mr Angus, finding his end approaching, sent 
for my father and handed him the companion hone, 
the fourth, along with the other Bruce relics above 
mentioned, which, with a small portion of the toile 
d’or shroud, elsewhere obtained, are still in my 
po.ssession. On the dispersal of my father’s collec- 
tion after his death in 1874, these bones, the sole 
renuiins of the patriot king now above ground, were 
again sejaarated ; my late brother, Mr 'Waller H. 
Baton, E.S.A., becoming possessor of this one, while 
I retained the other.’ 

Such are a few of the articles to he found in this 
valuable collection. Many people feared, when it 
was necessary to break up the old home at the 
time of Sir Noel’s death, that the things brought 
together by him and his father with such labour 
would have to be scattered far and wide among 
private individuals. The Government, however, 
have stepped in to avert this misfortune, and the 
curios, to the satisfaction of the public, will prob- 
ably find a permanent resting-place in the Royal 
Scottish Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, 
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where they will be known as the ‘Noel Paton 
Collection.’ 

The year after the artist’s marriage a public 
movement was .set on foot to erect a suitable 
national monument to Sir William Wallace on the 
Aljbey Craig, near Stirling, and the competition 
among sculptors for the honour of designing it 
provoked keen interest. Sir Noel entered the lists, 
and his model, a lion with a broken chain bearing 
down a crowned typhon, was judged the best by the 
committee. Owing to some misplaced apprehension 
that the symbolism of the design might give offence 
south of the Tweed, the committee asked Sir Noel’s 
leave to set aside his very powerful work and to 
adopt in its stead a purely architectural design. 

The artist executed another beautiful work for 
the Scottish National Memorial to Prince Albert, 
to which Queen Victoria gave her warm approval. 
The committee, however, decided in favour of the 
late Sir John Steele’s equestrian statue, which now 
.stands in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

In 1863 Sir Noel went abroad, for the first time, 
with his brother and his great friend Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, visiting with the keenest in- 
terest the art galleries of France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

On Ids return from the Continent in the same 
year. Sir Noel made studies at Windsor Castle of 
Queen Victoria and seven of the royal children. 
The drawings were meant to be grouped in the 
form of a memorial picture, which, however, was 
never finished. Sir Noel was received by the late 
Queen with much favour ; and though he more than 
once avoided going to Balmoral when ‘ commanded,’ 
he always recalled with great pride and jileasure 
the intercourse he had at Windsor with Queen 
Victoria and other members of the Royal Family. 

In 1866 Sir Noel was appointed Her Majesty’s 
Limner, an ancient office in the Royal Scottish 
Household. Ten years later he received the honour 
of knighthood at Windsor, with Sir George Harvey, 
who was at that time President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In the same year (1876) that post was 
rendered vacant by the death of Sir George, and Sir 
Noel was urged, as on other occasion.s, to accept 
the honour of the presidentship. His reply, which 
appeared in the Scotsman, is as follows : 

‘ 29a July 1876. 

‘ In your notice of the general meeting of the 
Royal Scottish Academy held yesterday, I find my 
name coupled with my old and esteemed friend 
Mr Macnee in connection with a candidature for 
the vacant presidential chair of the Academy. 
With a view to prevent needless complications, I 
think it right to state through your columns that 
I have not, and indeed, never had, any intention 
of allowing myself to be nominated as a candidate. 
It i,s unnecessary, I consider, to give here any 
explanations, a.s my more intimate Mends in and 
outside of the Academy have too long known my 
sentiments on the subject to he surprised by this 


declaration ; and I cannot suppose that the general 
public can take any interest in the considerations 
which have dictated my decision.’ 

The fact is that Sir Noel felt himself from circniu- 
stances incapable of tilling the ehair of the pre.sideiit. 
The duties, social and otherwise, would have pre- 
vented that contemplative retirement lie required 
for his work; and with a family of eleven children, 
and no private means to speak of, he could not 
abandon steady work. Had he given his time to 
the official duties he would have made a perfect 
president, hut he could not accept the honour and 
neglect the duties. 

In 1875 the University of Edinburgh had con- 
ferred on Sir Noel the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and in 1881 Dunfermline presented its famou.s 
son with the freedom of the city. In 1882 he 
designed the stained-glass window for the Abbey 
Church, which was presented to that town by the 
geneiusity of Mr Andrew Carnegie. In later years 
Sir Noel very rarely could he persuaded to leave hi.s 
own house; but it was his custom in summer to take 
his family for their holidays to the Western High- 
lands, where his delight in the sea and boating 
pursuits could bo fully gratified. On his arrival at 
his country quarters he more than once, on finding 
oil-pictures too horrible for words on the walls — 
pmrticidarly had piortraits of ugly people — amused 
the family by altering them in water-colours, and 
on at least one occasion he was requested by the 
owner to leave the picture as he had made it. 

Sir Noel Paton began to write verses as early as 
the year 1841, and continued to indulge this taste 
up to the last year of his life. His first published 
work, Poems hy a Painter, appeared in 1881, and 
the second. Spindrift, in 1867. These poems are full 
of melodious descriptions, and ‘ Actseon in Hades ’ 
is a most powerful work from the first line to the 
last. Some of his verses have been set to music. 

With the sunshine and the swallows and the flowers, 

She is coming, ray beloved, o’er the sea, 

was written to Lady Paton before their marriage, 
and is especially popular. 

A verse from hi,s poem, ‘The Golden Hour,’ will 
illustrate his power of word-painting : 

O radiant shape I 0 dream Elysian ! 

Pado not from ray raptured vision ! 

Fade not till my penoii trace 
The unearthly sweetness of thy face, 

Thy form’s unearthly gr.ace, 

That draws yet still eludes the eye, 

As in the evening sky 

Tlie young moon, when she trembles tlirougli 
A oloud of vapoury dew, 

That dims, but cannot all repress, 

The light of her maiden loveliness, 

Even ns trnusineent verse may fold 
Its woven musio round a thought of gold ! 

The last years of the arti.st’s life were passed in 
reading and resting, for he quietly retired within 
himself for occupation, and found in the depth and 
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tenderness of lis domestic affection all that was 
neoessary for his haiJpiness. In his younger days, 
however, he went out a good deal among literary 
and artistic peoiffe, where not only his gifts but 
his singularly imposing personality and appearance 
made him much sought after. As he advanced in 
life he seemed to shrink from society through a 
natural shyness of disposition, so that for some time 
before his death, beyond the iininediate circle of 
bis own family and their friend.s, Sir Noel as a man 
was hardly known. But in a long series of years, 
and through a long series of works, he revealed to 
all capable of nnderatanding him the various moods 
and aspects of his thought. 

In the spring of the year 1900 Sir Noel sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of his wife. For. 
many years he had himself been in failing health 
from an affection of the heart, which, although it 
did not actually lay him aside, yet rendered him 
weak and unfit for exertion. 

On the 25th of December 1901 a large number of 


his own immediate descendants assembled as usual 
in his house for the Christmas gathering, and in 
spite of his not being well and confined to his room 
at the time, he was able to take an interest in 
all the children’s amusements and gave a warm 
welcome to every one. liis family left him 
rather tired out, though apparently uiucli in his 
ordinary health. On the morning, however, of 
26th December he was found resting, as it were, 
peacefully in bed, having passed away during the 
night, evidently, from the expression of his face, 
ipiite painlessly and without a struggle. Tlie news 
of his death was received throughout the country 
with the profoundest sorrow ; and on the day of his 
funeral the large concourse of people from far and 
near who assembled to follow his coffin to the grave 
bore testimony to the universal feeling of homage 
that his genius had inspired, and spoke elocpiently 
of the national reverence for a name which will 
ever bo associated in the annals of history with 
that which is noblest and best. 


OOLOUE-P BOB LEMS IN AMERICA. 

By James Buknley. 

PAKT III.— THE YELLOW MAN. 



|f|OED WOLSELEY, in his Life of a 
Soldier, sa,ys that to him the Chinese 
‘are the most remarkable race on 
earth,’ and he ‘has always thought 
and still believes them to he the 
great coming rulers of the world.’ 
In the ordinary view, the glorification of the Chinese 
character is a matter of a very remote past ; hut the 
gallant Field-Marshal turns his gaze in the oppo- 
site direction, and sees the Ohiiiaman e.xalted in 
a distant future to the position of conqueror of the 
earth. A Chinese Alexander is not a vision that 
rises readily to the imagination of the average man ; 
but then the average man has not had the advan- 
tage that Lord Wolseley has enjoyed of studying the 
Chiiiese at close quarters in their own land. Such 
a deliberate opinion as that expressed by Lord 
Wolseley may well give one jiause ; but it is not 
an opinion that is held in the United States, in 
Australia, or in South Africa, where John Chinaman 
is simply a labour unit of tlie lowest scale, and does 
not come Avithin the possibilities of social distinction. 
That such a race should be destined to become the 
ruling power of the world is difficult to conceive. 
Still, amongst the happenings of the unexpected, 
even this may come to pass ; and should philosojffiy 
eventually supersede arms as the arbiter of , inter- 
national affairs, the cult of Confucius would probably 
suffice as. well as some latter-day philosophies. 

In America, however, the Ghinese communities 
do not suggest any speculations of this kind. Among 
the hundred thousand odd Chinese now living 
within the boundaries of the Eepuhlic, there., are 


not half-a-dozen men who are entitled to be re- 
garded as in any way distinguished. This inajr ke 
because these yellow aliens belong mainly to, the 
lowest olas.ses, possessing neither education, oulture, 
nor opportunities of advancement. Yet, among 
similar classes of other races there is always a fair 
proportion who ‘ break the bar of circumstance ’ and 
rise to higher things. But no budding Li Hung 
Chang soars to the heights of diplomacy from the 
dingy atmosphere of the Chinatowns of New York 
or San Francisco. No Chinaman in America be- 
comes a shining light in religion or letters or 
science ; the only trait of the American character 
that the Chinaman catches is that of money-hunger, 
though Ilia spliere of money-making is hardly that of 
the American. He operates on a lower level and 
by Asiatic methods. 

But even the American samples of the Chinaman 
hear out the assertion that the Chinese are a remark- 
able race. Other peoples are remarkahle in great 
things ; the Ghinese are remarkable in tbe minutim 
of life— in little details of existence which hardly 
count in the case of the Caucasian, Life in its 
larger view does not seem to come under their 
notice. They do not lift their eyes beyond the 
circuit of their humble daily routine, and are little 
concerned with outside events. Of the questions 
that agitate the American people or the actual 
current of American affairs they know nothing, and 
want to know nothing. For one thing, they have 
no rights of citizenship ; for another, they are too 
much absorbed in their own work and personal 
aims to. be able to Sjpare a thought for extraneous 
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matters. They have not come to America for the 
love of that country or its institutionSj but solely 
for the opportunity it give.? them of scraping 
together the modeist hoard which will mean com- 
parative affluence for them in their native land. 

I have seen much of the lives of , the Chinese in 
San Pranoi.sco and New York in later years, since 
the coming into force of the Exclusion Bill which 
prohibited Chinese immigration ; but familiarity 
never subdues the wonder and sympathy they first 
aroused in me. Their patience, their good temper, 
their industry, their obedience to hard conditions, 
constitute a characterisation altogether unicpie. In 
their heart of hearts they doubtless resent the re- 
strictions under which they live in the United 
States, hut they never show the least sign of 
grumbling or repining. They submit and plod 
along. Their adaptability is amazing. 

To-day, probably three-fourths of the Chinamen 
in America are engaged in laundry work, the rest in 
the humblest kinds of domestic employment. They 
do the work that white men would refuse to do. At 
the Outset of their American experience they were 
engaged on railway construction. They practically 
built the Central Pacific Railway. Eifteen thousand 
of them, brought over mostly from the district of 
Canton, worked for thirty-five dollars a month and 
bo<arded themselves, while the white labourers re- 
ceived forty-five dollars a month and were boarded 
as well. The Chinese helped to develop the mines, 
and to reclaim the delta of the Sacramento and 
Edgoumb Rivers, by whicli a tract of five million 
acres of fertile land was added to the country. They 
did a good deal to establish the horticultural arts in 
the West; and the wine and fruit industries owed 
much to their efforts. Then the agitation against 
Chinese labour sprang up, and they found them- 
selves suddenly shut out from more remunerative 
spheres of labour, and the hulk of them betook 
themselves to laundry work. 

From that time to this it has mostly been a 
matter .of ‘ wa.shee-Avashee ’ for John; but he has 
stuck to it day in and day out Avith a diligence 
that far exceeds that of the Avhite labourer in any 
occupation. 

It is marvellous to behold this deAmtion to one of 
the humblest occupations that man can put liis hand 
to in a country where on every side the modern 
business doctrine of hustle and hustle is being 
practically illustrated by the Americans themselves. 
There is no rushing pace, no bang and rattle, about 
John as he pursues his Avork at the Avash-tuh or 
the ironing-board. The only time that he makes 
any approach to noise is Avhen he bloAvs a mouthful 
of Avater OA’er the clothes he is ironing ; for the rest, 
he is subdued, silent, placid, and 25atient. When, he 
moves across the room he does not walk, he glides 
like a 2 >ig- tailed, loose-Housed p)hantom ;. and the 
serenity of his smile remains, through all trials and 
privations. Wliites and blacks tegiii Avork as late 
and leave off as early as possible, on Charles Lamb’s 
pfiiiciple; blit the Chinaman begins so soon and 


leaves off so late that his AA’hite neighbours get the im- 
preKiion that he does not go to bed at all. He Ai'uiild 
AA’ork the Sunday through us Avell if the huv Avould 
let him, for there is nothing in his religion to debar 
him, and he is neA'er aweary. lYhat John does, 
moreoA^er, he does Avell. No laundryniaiJ could 
he daintier with laces and fine linens, no country 
AA'ashciwoman more thorough in iiroducing siiutle-ss 
cleanliness. Nor is this a sign of etfeminacy ; it is 
simply his genius for taking pains. Wlieii he de- 
livers the AA'ashing at your house or fiat he displays 
a child-like geniality, and only heconies scriou.s 
AA'hen receipting his bill or giving change. His 
attempts at couv'crsation do not carry him far, un- 
fortunately ; hut he shoAA'S genuine curiosity in the 
different things he sees, and is especially interested 
in children. To a regular customer he Avill oc- 
casionally make a present of a Chinese lily or a 
grotesque ornament Avhich has of course come 
‘allee Avay’ from China ; and, on the whole, it is 
idoasant to do husineas Avith him. He is regular as 
clockAvork, and njipreciates and expects prompt jmy- 
ment of his hills. It E in the suburbs of the great 
cities that he makes the most headAvay ; in the 
busier districts of Chinatown there are distractions 
and temiitations AA'hich are sometimes too much for 
him, dcA'oted as he is to his one aim of saving 
money enough to take him back to the FloAvery 
Kingdom. The oinum or gambling dens may seduce 
him from the path of industry, and Avhou. once he 
has giA'eu Avay to either of these vices he soon loses 
both his self-control and his money; hut it is a 
mistake to suijpose that the majority of Chinamen 
indulge iiA these degrading jiraoticeB. By far the 
larger portion stick resolutely to their task, and are 
seldom to he diA'ertod from it. 

There is more excu.se, hoAvever, for an occasional 
lajASo from duty on the part of a Chinaman than 
there is for a native American. The Chinaman 
knoAVS Rttle of family life. Ah Gee and Shin Gam 
may Avork cheerfully together in their little Laundry 
day after day and night after night, dreaming of 
the time AA’hen they Avill be able to return to Canton 
and the household gods they have so long been 
sejjarated from ; but of the true solace of doinesticity 
they haA’e no experience in the days of their exile. 
The Exclusion LaAV prevents John, from having a 
Avife OA’er from China ; so he jogs along, making the 
best of male society’, and never seems discon tented. 
Sometimes Chinamen in America marry Avliite 
Avomeii ; hud although these unions are only Avith 
women of a very low class, they are said to be 
happiy, for John has an amiable disposition, and 
is inA’ariably kind to Avomen and children. 

In the Chinatown of San Francisco there is the 
largest congregation of Chinese of any city in the 
Republic. , Nbav York comes next. The former has 
some, tAA’enty thousand Celestials, the latter ten 
thousand. It is in these places that the real 
Chinese life,, Avith its strange lights and shadoAA’s, 
virtues and vices, is to he seen. Much of it is 
rejiulsiA’e, some of it interesting, and not a little 
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of it aniiwing. I paid many visits to the Chinese 
Theatre in San Fraiioisoo, and was always admitted 
to the ‘behind scenes’ realities, making the ac- 
quaintance of some of the actors, and being per- 
mitted to stand at the side of the stage in full 
view of the audience while the iierformance was 
in progress. These things have been described so 
often, however, that it is needless for me to go into 
details now. I may say, however, that the sensation 
of standing in such a position while the actors are 
discoursing in an vinknowii language, with little 
action or gesticulation, and a few performers are 
sitting on their haunches in the background play- 
ing a low accompaniment of shrill and squealy 
instruments, is strange. Stranger still is it to look 
across the footlights into the auditorium and see 
the two galleries full of bare-headed women and 
the pit full of pig- tailed men, staring with eager 
intentness upon the stage. The women-folk, by 
the way, are a much stronger element in San 
Francisco’, s Chinatown than m that of New York. 
How many nights a play had been running, and how 
many more it would take to reach the d^miienunt, 
are things that one is told but does not remember. 
A visit to the dormitories helow-stairs wliere the 
actors lodge afforded a glimpse of the Chinese craze 
for economising space. The whole company seemed 
to be able to get sleeping accommodation, with the 
luxury of a separate shelf for each member, in a 
space about as large as a berth for two on an ocean 
steamer. Still, this was something exceptional ; 
the occupants were men of fame (Chinese brand), 
receiving substantial salarie.s. As, later on, one 
walked through the narrow alleys, holes, corners, 
and courts, and saw the yellow-faced Mongolians 
creeping in and out of the stufty spaces, the idea 
of how they would be huddled together, in com- 
parison with their superiors of the theatre, suggested 
thoughts far too unpleasant to dwell upon. 

Chinatown is, on the whole, rather depressing to 
an Englishman. The Chinese themselves do not 
seem over lively, and an uncomfortable silence 
pervades their restaurants, joss-houses, and opium- 
deu.s. Dull odours, as of anaistlietics, abound, 
and the sight of horrible grinning figures in wood 
and pottery in the shops does not improve matters. 
In one of the restaurants I sometimes visited, the 
decorations were , so heavy and over-elaborated, the 
attendants so heavily attired, and the smell of 
strange and. wonderful viands so stupefying that it 
was difficult to keep awake. What the consequence 
would have been had I departed from my usual 
custom of having a cup of tea, and dived into the 
mysteries of Chinese soups, which the ordinary 
visitors, swallowed udth such evident relish, cannot 
he told. The only incident of a lively nature that, 
I can recall at thiS: restaurant was a quarrel of words 
between the proprietor and one of his guests. It 
was about a woman, of course, and the vociferation 
was so outlandish that it reminded ine of .a pair of 
parrots retorting upon each other. They did not 
swear, I was given to understand, but rated eiicli 


other in such phrases as in English would amount 
to ‘son of a dog,’ ‘unearthly pig,’ ‘son of a sow,’ 
‘pig’s flesh,’ ‘filthy rat,’ and so on, and which of 
them had the last word I did not wait to hear. 

Of opium-smoking there is much to be seen 
wherever Chinamen gather together. Some of them 
indulge in the habit privately, but the enjoyment is 
usually reserved for their leisure hours and the 
opium-den. Many sad, dazed, haggard victims are 
to be seen up and down Chinatown, telling of com- 
plete subjection to the drug, and the opiiun-den 
itself offers a pitiably sad .spectacle. It is only fair 
to add, however, that the bulk of the Chinese 
laimdrymen are not addicted to the habit to any 
serious extent, and most of them avoid it altogether. 
Both in San Francisco and New York the opium 
‘joints’ are mostly below ground, with bunks 
arranged in tiers, upon which the customers lie in 
different degrees of drowsiness, some just puffing 
their way to the first stage of dreamland, some 
well advanced in forgetfulness, and others beyond 
all cognisance of human things. The silence is 
awful. Occasionally a dusky reclining figure will 
utter a low sound, between a moan and a command, 
and the attendant will glide forward with tray and 
smoking implements, and a hand will he stretched 
out towards them. There will be nothing heard 
more than that. And the whole atmosphere is so 
impregnated with the sickening odour of opium 
that one almost fears asphyxia. The relief of the 
open air after a dive dowi into one of these dens is 
indescribably gladdening. 

There is another vice that the Chinaman in 
America gives way to, and tliat is gambling. Fan- 
tan is the game that he courts fortune with, and it 
has the advantage of being extremely .simple. Bret 
Harte’s Ah Sin was an expert at card games, it will 
be remembered ; but cards are too scientific for the 
ordinary Cliinaman ; he can get all the excitement 
he requires out of fan-tan. The game is played by 
placing a number of coins, taken from a bag or box, 
upon a table. These the banker apportions- among 
the players in lots of four, and the result depends 
upon the number of coins left after the dealing out 
of the last four. Simple as it is, sometimes John 
loses all he has, and more, before he gives it up. 
But gambling is no more a Chinese than an 
American vice, so there is nothing at all excep- 
tional about fan- tan. 

What is really exceptional in Chinese life in 
America is the joss-house. Here we find an odd 
conglomeration of emblems of faith and supersti- 
tion ; fearful figures of gods and deities, and one 
huge chief idol which, being assailed by the beating 
of a gong, is supposed to respond to the appeals of 
the faithful. The attendant manipulates joss-sticks, 
and as they fall on the floor interprets their fateful 
indications as the revelations of the god. Visitors 
are expected to ‘ tip ’ freely for these displays. As 
for the Chinaman himself, ancestral worship has 
the strongest hold Upon him, and he has more 
reverence for these than for the joss-house gods. 
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to wliom he prays only for tangible aid. The 
sentimental side of his religion is reserved for the 
bones of his ancestors. If a Ohinaman dies in 
America he is buried with a good deal of show. 
Paper slips containing Oliiiiese inscriptions are 
scattered all along the route, to pay the corpse’s 
way, and after the body has been buried the grave 
is covered with meats and other eatables in pro- 
fusion, the superstition being that the dead is 
permitted to wake up and feast upon them before 
finally passing to eternity. At the Chinese cemetery 
in San Francisco I was told that the meats certainly 
disappeared in the night-time ; ‘ but then,’ added my 
informant, ‘ there are a good many big dogs around 
here.’ The bones of the dead are ultimately col- 
lected and shipped to China to be laid in the family 
burying-ground. The Six Companies who bring 
the Celestials from China pledge them, selves to 
convey tlieir bones back to the home-land in case 
of death, and the item of hone-shipments outs 
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AUTOMATIC LAMP-LIGHTING. 

‘HE electric light which now illumi- 
nates so many of our public 
thoroughfares is to some extent 
automatic in its action, for it does 
not require the services of a per- 
ambulating lamp-lighter; hut, all 
the same, there must be at headquarters a hand to 
switch on the necessary current. As long ago as 
the year 1890 Mr Shelford Bidwell showed to the 
London Physical Society a device, which was appli- 
cable to either gas or electricity, by which lamjis 
could he made to light spontaneously so soon as 
daylight waned, the active agent being selenium, 
Avhioh, as is well known, varies its resistance to the 
passage of an electric current with the amount of 
light to which it is subjected. The idea is now 
revived hy Dr Alfred Gradenwitz, who contributes 
to the Scientific American an article which fully 
explains the improved system which he has adopted. 
As far as we can judge, the expense of suppl 5 dng 
each lamp with the apparatus would he a serious 
har to the general adoption of the system, and, as 
■we have seen, in the case of electrical illumination 
there would be nothing to gain by the innovation. 

OANAL TEAPirlC. 

Much attention is now being directed to the 
question of increased utilisation of the canal 
system which forms such a complete network 
of waterways through the greater |)art of the 
kingdom; and any improvement of boats or 
looks which makes for increased speed of convey- 
ance is of importance. A new method of trans-' 
f erring vessels from, one level to another without 
the aid of the ordinary look has been established 


something of a figure in the books of the org,ani®j- 
tion. About two thousand deaths of Chimimeu. 
occur every year in the United State.s. 

Taking the Chinese of America a.s a whole, they 
are a credit to the comuuuiity. They have their 
faults, but their virtues far exceed tliem. In baliits 
of frugality and industry they are a pattern to the 
world. 

As for the small number of Japane.so wbo make 
the United States a temporary home, they stand in 
a dift'erent relation to the current of tlie time. 
They are Europeanised, and only take part in the 
life of America, as they do in that of England, as 
students of education or industry. They are not 
among the men of menial employments, and are in 
no sense a problem to the American Government. 

The Colour- Problem of the United States is 
mainly one of the Black Man and the Red, and 
with these there are still many difficulties to be 
overcome. 


ENCE AND ARTS. 

at Foxton, Leicestershire, with complete success, 
and it presents such advantages over the old system 
that it is likely to be adopted in other places, In 
this i>art of the Grand Junction Canal there is a 
difference of level of no less than seventy-five feet, 
and the diflSculty was surmounted in the old days 
by the provision of ten locks. A journey up or 
down tliat weary stairway meant a delay for each 
boat of eighty minutes. These looks have now been 
abolished, and in their stead is an inclined plane 
from one level to the other, bearing rails upon 
which travel huge tanks of water, each tank being 
capable of holding a boat. As one tank slides up 
the incline, another comes down, the one balancing 
the other, and at the end of the journey they are 
each locked in, and for a time form part of 
the canal. Hydraulic rams are operated to open 
gates at the ends of the tanks, and the vessels float 
out and proceed on their way. The time occupied 
in transferring a canal-boat from one level to the 
other is twelve minute!3, and the saving of water 
as compared with the old locking system is about 
90 per cent. 

BIBD SLAUGHTER. 

Bird Notes and Nem is a modest little publication 
which is issued periodically by the Society for the 
Protection of Birds. The most recent issue contains 
a list of the plume-birds which are in most request 
for the adornment of ladie,5’ headgear, and which 
are being so ruthlessly destroyed by the agents of 
the dealers that many of them are becoming extinct. 
‘Each year,’ -wi'ites the editor of Bird Notes, ‘our 
earth grows the poorer and sadder for loss of her 
living jewels. They are being sought out from the 
whole svbrld, wantonly and uselessly slaughtered, 
“knocked down” in city auction- rooms for a few 
shUliugs or a few jieiioe apiece, manufactured hy 
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the pinmassier into sometlihig from, which all the 
grace and loveliness and. brilliance of the living 
Ihrds have gone, and this for no better purpose than 
to provide a season’s trimmings for women’s hats.’ 
If people generally would realise that by wearing 
these adornments, or permitting them to he worn 
by those over whom they have control, they are 
particiiJating in a most cruel traffic, this wanton 
waste of bird-life would cpiiokly cease. 

trout-i'ahihkg. 

There are now so many angling clubs scattered 
over the country that some fish, notably the trout, 
would have become almoisb extinct had not the 
secret of roaring them artificially been mastered. 
Tront-farming is now a recognised industry, and 
fish reared in tanks are much better off than those 
of more natnral growth ; for the free trout has 
so many enemies that only about 3 jicr cent, of 
the two or three thousand eggs deposited by the 
parent fish every season come to maturity. But in 
the tanks of the trout-farms both eggs and young 
are so carefully tended and defended against out- 
side enemies that losses are few, and the farms are 
able to count with certainty ixpon so many ‘year- 
lings ’ for the stocking of waters. A lucid account 
of ‘ A Day on a Trout-Barm ’ recenth' appeared in 
the Limriml Daily Post, and it was there stated 
incidentally that for use in these farms dried flies 
are imported in sacks from Mexico, where fly-catch- 
ing is a recognised business. Formerly horse-beef 
in very small pieces was used as food for the trout ; 
hut it was found that much of it sank to the 
bottom of the ponds, and the fish therefore became 
bottoni-fcedei’.s and lost their instinct of rising to 
the fly. Hence their value to anglers was greatly 
reduced. The fish, it seems, take readily to the 
dried flie.s, and follow the keeper of the farm round 
the pond ns soon as he appears with his fly-hag. 
Tlie 3munger trout, after being accustomed to the 
.sight of some of the attendants, will gain enough 
confidence to feed from their hands, although thej' 
will quickly dart awaj' on the approach of a 
stranger. 

MAGlfETIC ATTEAO'rlON’. 

It is curious how the scientific realities of to-day 
often bring hack to one’s mind the memory of some 
half-forgotten fairy tale. We can most of us call to 
mind the story of the ship which approached too 
near the enchanted island, with the result that the 
lodestone rooks drew from the vessel’s timbers all 
the nails and holts, aiid it became a total wreck. 
A terribly real story of a wreck was that of the 
Danish steamer Norge, which in June last strayed 
from its reckoning and struck on the island of 
Kookall, vvith a loss of six hundred lives. Dr Krogh, 
writing to Nature, asks the question, ‘Can the com- 
passes of modern ships be infliienoed by magnetic 
disturbances : to such a degree as to imperil navi- 
gation,?’: atid: he assxifnes; that the Norge should 
have been i. qtiite twentj’^-flve miles to the. south 
of Bootall when she struck. ’ He believes that the 


difference in position must have been dne to some 
deviation of the compass brought about by a local 
cause, and he cites the depositions made by two 
captains of other vessels in corroboration of that 
view. In one case, when in the neighbourhood of 
Eockall, the ship’s compasses acquired a hitherto 
unknown easterly deviation of ten to eleven 
degrees. In the other case the compass of the ship 
— also in proximity to Eockall — deviated nine de- 
grees, and while the captain was steering to pass 
twenty miles north of the i.sland, he found that the 
actual path covered was forty-five miles north of it. 

MAI, DE MEtt. 

Many are the remedies and nostrums which have 
been suggested for tlio alleviation of the distressing 
sickness from which so many travellers suffer at sea, ; 
but there does not seem to be any method known 
by which people can guarantee immunity from the 
evil. And that sea-sickness is, in spite of tlie heart- 
les.s jokes which are made at the victim’.? expense, a 
real evil maj^ he judged by the fact that from time 
to time ships have been designed of special con- 
struction to cope with it. We often find that the 
simplest remedy is the best, and a correspondent is 
good enough to forward us the results of .some ex- 
periments which he has made on shipboard with 
a view to the relief of travellers from the pains of 
mal de mer. After giving up medicinal treatnient 
ns being hopeless, he tried the effect of, lying in 
various positions, and found after a time that 
lying on the right side had the de.sired effect. The 
adoption of this position seems to act both as a pre- 
ventive and a cure ; and our correspondent has not 
only tested the treatment himself, but has urged 
his friends to do so also, which they have done with 
perfect succe.ss. The plan is so simple tliat there 
is no difficulty in adopting it ; and although it may 
not in all eases prove effectual, it cannot possibly do 
any harm. 

CHAETEEUSB. 

The expulsion of the religious orders from France 
has caused lamentations among the drinkers of that 
renowned liqueur kiiown as chartreuse, for it has 
always been understood that the good monks who 
alone made the delicacy held secret recipes for its 
compounding, which they took away with them when 
they were forced to leave the monastery. It is now 
asserted that chemists who have been busy at the 
Fourvoiries distillery since the departure of the 
monks, have by patient analy,sis discovered the char- 
treuse secret, and that they are able now to make a 
liqueur which cannot he diiStinguished in any way 
from the old product of the monastery. They had 
to discover the merchants who supplied the alcohol 
to the monks, and they had to trace the various 
aromatic plants, said to niunher about a hundred, 
used in fabricating the precious liqueur. In this 
they were helped by the inhabitants of the district, 
who brought the chemists the various jffants which 
they had been in the habit of collecting for the 
monks. = It is said that if the chartreuse is to 
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retain its -wonted flavour the plants employed must 
be obtained on the spot. 

COKELESS APPLES. 

A wonderful ne-w fruit is said to have been suc- 
ces.sfnll,y raised in the nurseries of the United States 
and Canada, specimens of which will presently 
reach the British market. It i.s a coreless aisple, 
which will he valued by the schoolboy and the 
housewife alike, as well as by the growers. For 
the new tree is said to be a hardy one, not liable 
to the attack of spring fro,sts, while the absence of 
the seeds makes the fruit immune from the de- 
predations of worms. It lias been difficult of late 
years, for some reason which fruit-growers can prob- 
ably explain, to procure the old-fa,shioned kinds 
of apples which were so extensively groivn in this 
country, and we have been more or less dependent 
upon foreign supplies. Possibly the introduction 
of the. new trees will give renewed life to apple- 
growing here, with the probable re.sult that the 
cider industry will benefit at the same time. 

ETE-MASSAGB. 

A new method of remedying those alterations of 
form in the eye which are generally corrected by 
the use of spectacles is being practised by Dr Smith 
of the Battersea Park Hospital, London, with, it is 
said, most eiiooiiragiug success. The new treatment 
was first praoti.sed in Paris, and the London experi- 
ments have proved its efficacy. It consists of gently 
manipulating the eyeball, through the closed lid, 
for a fe-w minutes dailj’-, and the occasional applica- 
tion of pieces of india-rubber specially shaped to 
meet individual pecnliaritie.s. The treatment is 
quite painless, and the cases in -which it has failed 
have been fe-w. It is applicable to all patients, 
under fifty years of age; but with persons older 
than that the results are not satisfactory. 

THE EDTUKE OF LIBERIA. 

Sir Harry Johnston, who has recently returned to 
England on the concliLsion of a journey to Liberia, 
during which he visited the whole of the coast-line, 
and made several expeditions into the interior, is 
very hopeful as to the future of that country, which 
has made great progress since last he saw it about 
twenty years back. The Liberian Government have 
so encouraged the use of English among the natives 
that there is scarcely any important tribe or chief 
that has not several individuals able to speak in- 
telligible English, and therefore act as interpreters. 
The natives are well disposed towards the white 
man, and consequently travellers have no difficulty 
in dealing -with them. The country is one great 
rubber-producing forest. Coffee grows there -wild, 
and it is also being extensively cultivated by 'the 
Amerioo- Liberians. The forests also contain many 
valuable timbers, dye-woods, and d.rug.s, while the oil- 
palm is exceedingly abundant. In the interior of, 
the, country ivory is plentiful, for there are many 
elephants. Cacao is being increasingly planted, and, 


like cotton, thrives remark , ably well. There are 
indications of the presence of gold in the country, 
and a ten-carat diamond i.s alleged to have been 
discovered there. The exi.stence of hconiatite iron 
ore in much of the country along the .seaboard is 
undoubted, and the imtives work it to a con- 
siderable extent. The climate of Liberia i.s much 
pleasanter than that of the regions north and south 
of it; it is much healthier, and there is a remarkable 
absence of insect pc.sts. 

WINTER EGGS, 

A method by which hens can ho induced to 
furnish eggs in autumn and winter is described in 
a pamphlet which wc have received from ‘ Olive,’ 
whose address is 101 Paynes Road, Sonthajiiplon. 
The .system adopted is called the ‘ dual .system,’ and 
consists in keeping the hens in couples in coop.s of a 
certain area with a small run attached to each. 
Much attention is paid to the nature of the soil 
and to food and cleanliness. ‘ Olive ’ has kept fowls 
under the.se conditions for several years, and the 
yield of eggs has averaged for the pa.st five years 
one liuiidrecl and fourteen for each fowl. The. 
system advocated involves neither radical changes 
nor expense, and is worthy of a trial by all 
who keep fowls. 

ELECTRICAL TRAMWAY ‘POINTS,’ 

Mr Thomas Miller, of 15 Particle Hill Road, 
Glasgow, has patented a method by which the 
driver of an electrical tram-car can operate the 
‘points’ which he is approaching, thus dispensing 
with the ordinary pointsman and the long levers 
which in crowded thoroughfares are l.)oth a hin- 
drance and a danger to traffic. From the provisional 
specification wc gather that the movement of the 
rail is brought about by electro-magnets, the current 
to excite which is controlled by means of a switch 
by the driver of the car. It would be impossible to 
ex^ilain how this is brought about without diagrams ; 
but the method seems perfectly feasible, although 
it is not quite clear how it could be ajsplied to 
tramways on the conduit system, where electriail 
connection is underground. Electrical engineers 
will no doubt put tlie invention to practical test, by 
which its value will he at once determined. 

cold storage op febit. 

The fruit-harvest of 1904 will long be remembered 
as one of the most abundant known in this country. 
Apples and. plums were in September being sold in 
Lincolnshire at the low price of twopence per stone, 
and from other districts came the report of fruit 
being lefton the trees, as it would not pay for pluck- 
ing. The grower, therefore, is far worse off than if 
his crops had been of moderate extent. Mr T. F. 
■Walker, of Bath, has, through the columns of the 
Times, suggested a remedy for this unfortunate state 
of things, which is -worthy of careful consideration. 
His plan is that which has been largely adopted 
in America — namely, the storage of surplus fruit in 
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cold oliamljex’s, so that it can he sent to market as 
required. If fruit be kept at a temperature just 
above the freezing-pjoint of water) decay is arrested, 
and it can be thus stored long enough . to keep the 
glut off the market. There are, however, Mr Walker 
states, certain precautions which must be observed 
if success would be secured. The fruit must be just 
ripe, and it must not be handled much or bruised. 
Fruit must not he stored with other pn'oduco, nor 
must the air from the fruit-store, espxecially if apples 
be in question, be allowed to enter any other store. 
There are pilenty of cold stores throughout the 
country where the experiment might be tried, and 
the expxense would he paid over and over again by 
the higher market prriee of the fruit. That fruit 
can be so kept in good condition is abundantly 
piroved by the quantity of sea-borne frviit which 
comes to us from distant lands. 

INOODiATING THE GROUND. 

In the Century for October 1904 there is an 
article describing the remarkable results from 
‘ inoculating the ground ’ duo to the researches of 
Dr George T. Moore of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was matter of common 
observation that jieas, beans, alfalfa, and clover put 
hack into the earth what corn and wlieat removed. 
When examined, the roots of a hciilthy bean or 
clover plant show a number of rounded bulbs 
called nodules or tubercles. These when more 
closely loolced into are found to he packed with 
bacteria, which had been absorbing free nitrogen 
from the air and converting it into a form suitable 
for the digestion of tlie plant. Each tubercle acts 


as a feeder to the plant ; the more numerous these 
are the better the plant flourishes. The writer de- 
fines the tubercle as a little factory where millions 
of tireless infinitesimal workers are separating the 
nitrogen in the air, and converting it into a pflant- 
food. Profiting by the experiments of the German 
Profeissor Nobbe, Dr Moore cultivated a type of 
bacteria in his laboratory, which when legumes were 
inoculated with it developed great tubercles. The 
American Depjartment of Agriculture sends out 
this inoculating material to applicants. ‘ The 
package can be carried in your pocket, and yet 
does more work than several cartloads of fertiliser.’ 
Cotton after an inoculated crop of red clover gave 
an increased yield of 40 per cent. ; potatoes, 50 per 
cent. ; wheat, 46 per cent. ; and oats, 300 per cent. 

THE MISSAL OF LIFE. 

Behoid thy lesson-hook of life, 0 Soul I 
The page tunieil daily by a heavenly hand ; 

As thou each task dost learn, the course is planned 
For thy small efforts still to reach the goal. 

‘The hook is dull,’ sayest thou? Thy purblind eyes 
Are filled with hasty tears ; thou oanst not see 
One-half the beauty .and the mystery 
Contained in that great book to make thee wise. 

Hor dost thou know that eaoh hard duty done 
Gilds the fair page and paints a colour bright; 
Eaoh les-son learned marks some new beauty won 
That rainhow-ooloured glows with life and light; , 
Till in the end thy hook a missal prove 
To give to Him who set thy task in love. 

FiiANOie Annesmv. 
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The Untold Tale. 

Bi- A. L. HOLLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 


I rode into the strath that 
morning in the beginning of 
July 1746, it seemed to me an 
enchanted valley lying under 
a spell of silence. There was 
no sound to be heard beyond 
that of my horse’s hoofs and 
the pewits that cried shrilly 
across the bleak fields. Riding by stages from 
Edinburgh, I had passed many traces of the late 
Rebellion j but here it seemed as if the sth of 
it liad never penetrated at all. So my eyes 
told mo, but I knew otherwise; for although my 
people were quiet subjects of the King, and I 
supposed there was no more irreproachable Wiiig 
household in Perthshire than my grand-uncle’s 
house of Pitlandie, whither I was bound, yet i 
knew this to be a notoriously Jacobite county, 
and that many in the sleeping strath had had 
at least treasonable dreams. 

I knew the neighbourhood well. I had often 
stayed, as a boy, with Uncle Adam ; and when 
a rather unexpected and pressing invitation had 
come from my cousin Cosmo, I was very glad to 
accept it. The district had a peculiar charm all 
its own, though that was of a gray and sombre 
sort. I think life in the hollow of a great strath 
is often so ; it is as narrow as the outlook. 

The gentry were poor and untravelled. The 
common people, half-starved like their cattle, 
plodded in a soul-destroying round of toil ; their 
world was a few miles square; their pleasures : 
were almost savage, and moved one to pity. 
Those forsaken rural parishes in the low-lying . 


land were rife -with wild tales of lawlessness 
and sinister superstitions; and as I passed the 
smithy, a few miles from Pitlandie, 1 recalled 
one of these, a terror of my childish days. Of 
this lonely place it was said that, whoever 
might be smith by day, some one else (who 
wore horse’s shoes) wrought there with roaring 
bellows in the hours of night, and had unenvi- 
able customers of his own, who liad no choice 
but to visit him, and did that but the once. 

‘If ye’re wicked,’ I had been told, ‘ye’ll end 
some night at the Smiddy o’ Outwyle ; ’ and 
my question of ‘ What for ? ’ received the dark 
answer : ‘To get shod — and imt on your road.’ 

From that hour I passed all my local friends 
in secret review, to divine if any of them were 
likely to need the smith’s services ; but there 
was only one of the family for whom I feared 
— ^although no one else seemed to do so. I shall 
not easily forget the sensation I caused when, 
once discussing this eerily attractive subject 
with the gardener, I asked, ‘Do you not think, 
John, that Mr James will have to go there!’ 

And so we come to that remarkable man. It 
was a curious household at Pitlandie : a kingdom 
under a regent; and that regent was Uncle 
Adam’s younger brother, Mr James. There is 
no doubt that Mr James should have been the 
head of the house ; I mean that he should have 
been born so. I will go further, and say that 
he might- have been more. In other times, and 
in a higher Walk of life, he might have been one 
of those nobles of Scottish history who ruled the 
-kingdom and the King as well; being fitted for 
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tlio place, and somehow finding their way there. 
This he had done on a very hunihlc scale. My 
uncle Adam, though nominally head of the 
house, had never been in possession of his wits 
in my remembrance. Well known in his youth 
as a man of fashion, with a reputation for 
gainblmg and general extravagance, ho rvas 
seized in his thirtieth year with a brain-fever, 
and recovered only to be the poor, childish crea- 
ture I had always known. Ilis father, a shrewd, 
miserly man,' had left him rich for these days 
and his position ; hut my uncle not only spent 
the bulk of these savings hut sold part of the 
property in his short reign. I have always heard 
that this illness really averted his ruin. 

From that day his brother took charge of 
aflairs. Mr James, like many younger sons, had 
inherited the brains of the family, and they had 
been cultivated, for his father had prudently 
bred him as a lawyer, assuming that he must 
earn a living. He was, indeed, singularly well 
educated, and had studied at Utrecht ; whereas 
Uncle Adam was above such things, and went no 
further than to wear the King’s uniform, for a 
few years, to admiration. The old man is re- 
ported to have said, ‘Jamie has to mak’ saut to 
lus kail, hut Adam has prospects.’ Any wise 
act of Uncle Adam’s was traceable to the advice 
of his brother, hut they were not numerous. It 
was Mr James who advised him to marry the 
heiress whose money saved Pitlandie at; a crisis ; 
although, as a commentary on Mr James’s char- 
acter, it may be observed that the estate, and 
not the lady’s happiness, seemed to have been 
chiefly considered. But it was Mr James who 
saw to the upbringing of her son when she died 
in the course of a few years; and, to do him 
justice, he was devoted to Cosmo, although I do 
not know if it was so much from kinship as 
that he was the future head of the house. It 
was he, now, who ‘ had prospects,’ and it would 
he difficult to explain what those prospects ap- 
peared in the . eyes of the household, as they had 
so great an idea of the family importance. The 
old name and estate, in fact, were gods to Mr 
James, and how he served them is to be told. 
I could hardly understand this in one so clever, 
who had seen something of the world; for the 
estate was only of moderate size, and not one 
of our race had ever risen to distinction. Hor 
would Co.smb break the rule. lie was just a plea- 
sant, careless young man, of whom no one coirld 
say worse than that he; seldom took the trouble, 
to think for: himself. It must, have been a trial 
to his uncle to think; how poor; a figure he had 
cut at school, and that he had; never opened 
a hook since he left it ; hut then, he ‘had 
prospects ;’ and if he did not share lus uncle’s 
brains, at least he had his canny love of appro- 
bation and ; reverence for the; name, and was, 
unlikely to bring;; disofedit upon 'it,. He was 
now, thirty ryears: of age ; hut although' hb took 
his father’s, place in; local affairs, and gave his 


consent to business transactions, it was all under 
the guidance of his uncle, and what he would 
have done without him it is impossible to say. 

Mr James was a widower, I had never seen 
his wife, and knew nothing about her beyond 
that she was a French lady whom he met on the 
Continent in the year of Uncle Adam’s marriage. 
She was much younger than he, of good family, 
had a small fortune, and, it was said, had been 
induced by her relatives to marry him because 
he was heir to a Scottish estate ; which indeed he 
then was, but Cosmo was born at the end of the 
same year. For the next seven years Mr James 
lived and practised as a writer in Edinburgh. 
There his daughter was horn, and his wife died 
at the same time. Uncle Adam’s illness fol- 
lowed soon after, and Mr James, migrating to 
Pitlandie, had lived there ever since. 

The house of Pitlandie lay low, embowered in 
trees, which only disclosed it at the last moment. 
It was an irregular building, with a steep roof, 
white harled walls, and deep-set little windows : 
one of those houses which, as the children say, 
‘ have a face ; ’ and as I rode down the avenue 
it eyed me with a sphinx-like gaze, as if to say, 
‘We know each other, but I shall not commit 
myself by acknowledging it.’ Its expression 
always reminded me of Mr James. As if I 
had invoked him Avith the thought, he appeared 
that instant, Avith his iiepheAv, at the open door. 

Mr James was then about sixty years old, and 
might, I suppose, have been described (by an 
admirer) as n fine-looking man. He waS tall 
and thin, Avith a meagre fringe of reddish-gray 
hair round his bald head, and a long, clean- 
shaven, eminently Scottish face, the remarkahle 
feature of Avhicli Avere his eyes, smalb deep-set, 
rather close together, and of the palest gray I 
ever saw in the head of any man. Those eyes, 
his silent Avays, and his expression, AA’hich is 
best described by the word ‘ moroungeous,’ 
foimed a barrier to familiarity which I, for one, 
never broke doAvn. He was as much my grand- 
uncle as his brother; yet they Avere always 
‘Uncle Adam’ and ‘Mr James.’ I could not 
have pictured him bestowing or receiving any 
demonstrations of affection or even kinship, and, 
to he quite honest, I never Avished to bestow 
anything of the kind on him. I never could 
forget our first meeting. I Avas a small child, 
and had been accidentally left alone in the room 
Avith him : a horrid ordeal, although Avhy it Avas 
so I should have had difficulty in explaining. 
I only kuOAV that after a few minutes of it I 
fled from the room in a tempest of hysterical 
tears, although he had not so much as spoken 
to me, 

Absurd as it may seem, a shadoAV of the old 
feeling came over me as I greeted him. ‘Ay, 
Adam I' he said. ‘Weel, Ave’re glad to see ye.’ 

The : salutation Avas, for him, unusually cordial, 
and I smiled afterwards to think that I took it 
as a tribute to niy years, because Avlien last we 
[Ghnstnias Nixmber. 
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met I was a lad at school. But this social 
effort over, he turned to his nephew. 

‘I’d better leave ye to yoursel’s,’ he said, and 
thereupon withdrew into his study. 

Cosmo looked round with a sort of embarrass- 
ment, I thought, as if seeking some kind of 
help from the one or two grotesque portraits 
that looked down on him. If their itinerant 
painters were to he trusted, Cosmo unspeakably 
excelled his ancestors in looks ; but eveu the old 
lady in the red shawl had more firmnoss of 
character in her face than he. 

‘ Shall we go ben into the parlour 'i ’ he asked. 

I had the impression as I followed him that 
. the proposal had had the sanction of Mr James, 
and that he was charged with some duty which 
he wished well over. 

And so it proved. He had visible difficulty 
in beginning. 

‘ It was very good of you to come, Adam,’ he 
said. ‘ You — you are doing us a favour,’ 

I am afraid I only increased his eniharrass- 
nicnt with a hearty laugh. 

‘ We were not so given to compliments,’ I 
said, ‘ when we were at school. 'What may this 
mean ? ’ 

He smiled uneasily, 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘wait. It’s no such laughing 
matter. Adam, man, I ’ll tell you what it 
means.’ He lowered his voice. ‘ We ’re obliged 
to house a — a Jacobite quietly till his friends 
can get him out of the country ; and we are 
safer to ha’e a real guest to show — if need 
be. You are to be that guest ; we knew we 
could lippen to you. It’s all we ask : that you 
stay hero till he ’s gone.’ 

I started up. 

‘ Cosmo, you ’re joking.’ 

‘ I wish I were,’ he said. ‘ Sit down ; I ’ll tell 
you aU about it. They say there’s really nae 
danger, if we take care; and it’s no’ so difficult 
as yo might think. He has been here a week 
to-day.’ 

I shall condense the story with which he 
astonished me. 

Mr James, much as he longed to better the 
family, had had, up tiU. now, nothing in his 
power beyond wise management of the estate, 
economy, and so forth ; but with Prince Charles 
Edward’s landing in Scotland the summer before, 
a startling opportunity presented itself. When 
the Prince was in Perth the family were secretly 
pressed to help him. It is true that at first 
Mr James, believing that the affair could never 
succeed, refused to have anything to do with 
it; but when the Jacobites were marching on 
Derby and London he repented, and privately 
sent a large sum of money to the Prince, with 
a written offer of further help if it should be 
needed. Surely there was hidden, in Mr James 
a trace of the gambling instincts of his brother, 
lip tiU then coiioealed. The Prince replied with 
effusive thanks, and (oh, Mr James !) the pro- 


mise of a title when he came to his own. But 
the tide had already turned. When ho wrote 
he was already in retreat from England, and 
Mr James, for once, had made a false move. 
Nothing wafs suspected, and the Prince made 
no further claim, for which the intriguers liad 
every reason to be thankful ; but whore were 
the prospects of the family 1 They had only 
lost a round sum of money (the amount of 
which I never learned), and had Ijedii engaged 
in a most dangerous affair. Nor, as they soon 
learned, was the affair over yet. They were 
just beginning to breathe move freely wliou 
the results of that rash letter became manifest. 
Several weeks before, a letter luid come to Pit- 
luudie, cautiously directed to ‘ The Master of this 
House ; ’ and if its coming was my.sterioua, its 
cmitents were plain. Cosmo showed it to me. 
Without giving date, place of writing, or any 
names, it reminded him to whom it was written 
of his promise to a certain personage, and de- 
manded that he should redeem it by housing a 
Jacobite fugitive for a short time, lie was iu 
danger where he now lay. He carried papers 
which, if they were taken, would iiicrimiuata 
many. Suspicion waa most unlikely to attach 
to Pitlandie, a Whig house, aud plans should 
be quickly devised by the fugitive’s friends for 
his escape abroad, He himself would e.xplaiu 
all other details. All they had to do was to 
unlock the little door in the garden wall and 
a side-door in the house on a certain night, and 
to receive him who should enter before dawn. 

So much for the letter. The house was well 
adapted for the purpose, for it contained a small 
secret-room; and although its ‘secret’ was aa 
open one, perhaps it was all the better, as no 
one would think of our hiding anything there; 
aud, besides, what could so exemplary a family 
have to conceal i This room was reached 
through the chief guest-chamber, a gloomy place, 
known from the colour of its woodwork and 
pdenishing as the ‘Black Bedroom;’ and Mr 
James’s plan was that a real guest should occupy 
the one which held the key to the other. The 
‘ Black Bedroom ’ had a powder-closet, which in 
turn had a door opening into, the parlour, so 
that food could easily be conveyed to the unseen 
guest. Duff, the one man-servant, a relic of 
Uncle Adam’s extravagant reign, and a devoted 
creature, waited on him; and fortunately the 
‘ hidie-hole,’ as it was called, was never entered 
by the maids, owing to some vague, ancient 
tale of a bogle. This man Dullj Mr James’s 
daughter, and myself were the only others, 
therefore, in the seeret. 

My uuele knew nothing. His poor wits were 
incapable of suspecting the truth, even if he 
had seen or heard too much ; and he spent the 
greater part of the day in his own room. When 
Cosmo’s confidences were ended he took me to 
see his father. Warm summer day though it 
was, my uncle sat in his arm-chair beside a fire; 
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whilst before Mm, on a little inlaid card-table, 
were spread out several packs of cards, with 
wMch he played (as a child might) almost un- 
wearjdngly. He received me with great politeness, 
although he did not know who I was, and his 
son, from experience, made no attempt' to ex- 
])lain. On the wall near him hung a wicker 
cage with a starling, which eyed us with, oh ! 
so much more intelligence than its master, and 
on hearing our voices, made haste to display its 
aocomplishhrerlts hy shrieking ‘Jamie! Jamie!’ 
over and . pver again. This treasonable appeal 
to the ‘king’ over,' the water’ was Uncle Adam’s 
delight.! He feoke off in the middle of a speech 
to me to smile and shake his head at the bird, 
and then turned to mo again to see if I com- 
prehended the joke. Measuring other people’s 
Avits by his orvii, he always showed surprise at 
people’s intelligence. 

‘ My eertie I ’ he said, ‘ that ’s the only Jacobite 
ye’ll find in Pitlandie,’ and thereupon resumed 
his cards. I confess, as I left the room with 
Cosmo, I Avished that it Avere only true; and 
later, as I AA'andered in the garden, I Avordd 
have given much to he released from the nn- 
pleasajit task of helping in Mr James’s schemes. 

The garden of Pitlandie Avas said to date from 
monki.sh times; and as I basked there in the 
afternoon sunshine, soothed by the droning note 
of tbe bees, and breathing the indescribable 
atmosphere of an old garden, I could well believe 
the tradition concerning it. It Avas said that the 
founder of our house, a certain Sir Adam, having 
long envied the estate, Avhioh Avas then Church 
property, took advantage of troublous times to 
take possession of it by an act of black treachery, in 
Avhich ho slow a defenceless priest. The couplet, 

Pitlandie ne’er sal! Avin a pardon 

Por hoAV lie Avon tlie priesVs garden, 

was the only knoAvn record, but it certainly 
suggested a crime. 

It crossed my mind now that in Mr James 
one might trace, iir a small degree, something of 
tlie unenviable craft and ambition of the origi- 
nal head of the house. The more I thought of 
Mr James’s traffickings the less I liked them. 
They had shocked and surprised me ; but I 
AA'as more surprised that he had consented to 
receive this man when it could bring nothing 
hut danger. He had given a promise, indeed ; 
hut I felt that he must have had a stronger 
reason still, and noAV I began to tliink it was 
to he found in the letter. If the papers carried 
by the man included a certain letter dated from 
Pitlandie, then his safety was the safety of us 
all ; a most disquieting idea. But there were 
plenty of them. Another was, the influence 
which Mr James , had over his nephew; for 
Cosmo seemed to have placed his conscience as 
well: as , his affairs in the keeping of this old 
man. Nor was, there much hope, of his freeing 
himself. , On the contrary, he was about to 


establi.sh his uncle’s reign ; for, among his other 
ixeAvs, he had told me he Avas iieAvly betrothed 
to his cousin Anno, Mr James’s daughter. He 
had assuredly been horn to be the puppet of 
Mr James. Not only did he seem to have had 
no idea of making an original choice of a wife, 
hut his talk shoAved that he was infatuated with 
the girl. I had not yet seen her, hut I AVas 
sorry for him ; and, angrily switching off the 
head of an unoffending rose, I asked my.self 
Avas there no woman worth seeking in all 
Scotland but Mr James’s daughter 1 Some one 
laughed behind me, and I turned Avith a start. 
In that moment I ansAvered my OAvn question — . 
ill an unexpected Avay. I have never asked it 
since. Por here stood my cousin Anno ; I knew 
somehow that it was she, hut it Avas not from 
any resemblance to Mr James. She Avas tall 
and slim ; her face had the pale, spiritual delicacy 
of an old miniature, Avhich was enhanced by the 
sombre ma.ss of her black hair. She had the 
grace and indefinable air of a great lady, as she 
stood in her Avhite gown under the old chestnut- 
tree, Avhicli spread forth its leaves like bauds 
in a gesture of benediction ; her Avonderful dark, 
violet-blue eyes Avere alight with a kindly smile 
that absolutely dazzled me. She aaus hauiitingly 
beautiful, beyond any poor telling of mine. She 
held out her hand, and all the green lights 
that moved upon her under the tree seemed , to 
culminate in the great emerald ring which she 
wore : an heirloom of Pitlandie, ‘ Sir Adam’s 
jewel,’ Avhioh Cosmo had given her. A passing 
cloud suddenly darkened the garden, and a chill 
air stirred the silken leaves of the beech hedge, 
hut just for a second or Iavo. 

‘Cousin Adam,’ she said, ‘I am como to make 
my humble apologies for being out Avhen you 
arrived. Will you forgive me 1 ’ 

At that moment I blessed the inventor of 
the ceremony of kissing hands, Avhich so Avell 
conceals confusion of face and temporary loss 
of speech. As Ave returned together to the 
house, I found that, all at once, my share in 
Mr James’s schemes had taken on a different 
aspect : the a.speet of a duty, and perhaps some- 
Avliat of a pleasure too. 


CHAPTER II. 

5XT morning I Avas introduced to our 
guest. He was a man of about forty 
years of age, so far as I could judge ; 
and, Avhatever their exact number 
might he, he had not idled them 
aAvay, and .some, I fancied, had been cruel ones. 
Pie AA'as below middle height, thin and delicate- 
looking, and his , face had nothing to redeem it 
from the commonplace except the steadfast regard 
of his black eyes, Avhich had that Avatchful, 
fascinating quality which we sometimes meet 
[Christmas Number, 
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■with in a portrait by a master-haud. It had 
never struck me till then that Cosmo, with all 
his good looks, _ had such an unpolished, pro- 
■vincial air. Xhis man had a tone and manner 
scarcely known to me. I wondered how much 
he knew of us and of the circumstances 
which brought him to Pitlandie : whether he 
knew his entertainers to be what they were, or 
if he took us for a Jacobite family who only 
hid their politics the better to serve the luckless 
cause. He was presented to me as ‘ Mr Franco.’ 

‘ For I must take, for the present, the name of 
my adopted mother,’ he said with his foreign 
accent and his singularly pleasant voice. 

After all, how like an ordinary guest he 
seemed! It was surprising how, at the sight 
of him, the startling idea of it all diminished. 
After my introduction I had a very brief inter- 
view with Mr James in his study. 

‘ There is just the ae thing,’ he said grimly, 
his white eyes searching my face : ‘ nae clashing 
and clavering, even among yoursers. If ye only 
do as ye are hidden, and leave the rest to me, 
there ’s nae danger.’ 

Of course we took every precaution. Mr 
France was visited sparingly, and usually hy one 
person at a time. We went about the country, 
and people were invited to meet the ostensible 
guest. There ■was a meeting of zealous MJhig 
worthies in the study the second week of Mr 
France’s stay. As the gardener and his assistant 
lived a mile away, and left every evening at six, 
we so contrived tliat now and then our guest, in a 
well-known hat and gray coat of Cosmo’s, could 
take a walk in the garden with one of us after dark. 

I was generally his companion, and I think 
I soon knew him better than the others did ; for, 
although he spoke of his private affairs to Mr 
James and Cosmo only, yet I fancied that he 
remained on a more business footing with them. 
Cosmo found him but dull company, for he 
knew little of horses, dogs, or sport ; and Anne, 
although she pitied him and, if I read her 
aright, was distressed With fears for his safety, 
did not find him interesting. In some respects 
he was perplexingly different from other men 
whom I knew : one was his blindness and 
indifference to Anne’s beauty; which annoyed 
and at the same time relieved me. He could 
tell me little or nothing about himself lest he 
should betray the secrets of his, friends; but he 
was none the less interesting for that. He was 
evidently of Scottish or English parentage, and 
I took him to be a secretary in the Chevalier’s 
employ. I have likened him to a portrait: it 
was one of those which peep out of an obscure 
background, the light falling only on a grave 
face, a delicate band, the glitter of some jewel 
peeping from beneath a cloak. His religion (he 
was of the Homan faith) was in that jewel, 
which on rare oooasioris caught the light for a 
moment , and dazzled me. 

It may seem strange that he had been no. 
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time with us before I began anxiously to look 
forward to his going ; but it was my very liking 
for him that caused tliis, I ■wa.s sure that hu 
could never he safe till he was out of Scotland, 
and that the stroke must he nicely calculated 
and not too long delayed, lest his enomies 
should trace, him. The thought filled me witli 
restless eagerness that he should bo put beyond 
their reach, and this increased as the days went 
past. It was in the night that I suffered from it 
most, •\vhen I was seized with, torrihlo ideas of 
what might happen ; the coming, of the military 
to the district, suspicion, a search of the house. 
Ill the chill of the dawn, when everything is 
strange and melancholy, I have pictured our 
guest in dire straits, a bewildered and helpless 
fugitive or an unresisting prisoner. But these 
fears I could not tell to any one ; and, indeed, 
when morning came I lauglied at them myself 
and was ashamed of my cowardly imagination. 
And altliough they returned, and that some- 
times in waking hours and with an unpleasant 
insistence, I told myself I could ilo nothing, 
and called to mind the soothing, sensible words 
of Mr James. In this way things went on 
for three weeks after my arrival ; we ate 
and drank, entertained, and went ‘to kirk and 
market.’ The flood, however, was on its way. 

Just about that time I liad occasion to ride 
to the nearest town, and I came back with 
really alarming news. The little place was 
buzzing with the intelligence that a troop of 
dragoons had arrived at a village six miles from 
us; that they ware to he quartered there, to 
watch (it was whispered) two of our neighbours ; 
and that the chief object of their visit was an 
important fugitive believed to be hiding in the 
strath. A .sort of sick fear caught me by the 
throat when I learned this. My dreams, even 
as dreams, had frightened me; but they were 
real now. I rode home in a fever of impatient 
anxiety and suspense ; and it was all the worse 
because it had to be hidden. But I must speak 
of it when I reached Pitlandie — that was some- 
thing; I would go straight to Mr James. That 
ride seemed unending, but at last I was knock- . 
iiig on the study door. Mr James was alone, 
writing, and looked up without a word, in his 
disconcerting way; but I ■was beyond that. I 
told him as briefly as possible what I had 
heard, adding only that I had spoken of it to 
no one else. 

■When I had finished he regarded me for a 
second or two as if to ascertain that I was done, 
mechanically dipping his pen in the ink at the 
same time. Then, placing one slim and elegant 
hand on the paper before him to steady it, he 
described with the other, which held the pen, 
a preliminary flourish, as if practising the next 
word in the .air; and then, bending bis whole 
attention on it, he slowly and delicately com- 
mitted it to paper; Mr James was famous for 
his handwriting, and his leases and other docu- 
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meiits were works of art. A sort of fascinated 
attention made me watcli liim complete a long 
sentence in thi.s way. 

Then he looked np. 

‘ And is this all ? ’ he inquired. 

I wa.s silent a moment, in astonishment. 
‘ Yes, sir ; hut—I thought it alarming enough.’ 

Mr James bent over the paper and dipped his 
pen once moi’o. He spoke and looked as if ho 
read something that was written before him. 

‘Ay, so it seoins,’ he said. ‘It’s easy seenj 
and in spite . of ' what I telled ye, I’m no’ 
accustomed, Adazh, to ha’e to say a thing twice.’ 

And he resumed his writing without so much 
as another glance in my direction. So he dis- 
missed me, and I felt small indeed as I left the 
room j hut, odious as hi.s manner of doing it was, 
lie had reas.sured me, for it was evident that ho 
knew of all that was on foot, and was prepared. 
I soon found tliat this was the case. And as 
the days went past I developed a sort of blind 
trust in the man ; although perhaps it was only 
tho trust of the traveller who descends a 
dangei'ous hill behind a rujiaway team, knowing 
that to jump for it is the greatest danger of all. 
Soon after the soldiers eamo to the district 
Cosmo rode over to pay his respects to the officer 
in command, and to bid him to dinner. We 
were all tolerably good actors by that time, and the 
entertainment was quite a success. Mr France 
was of course ignorant that the military were so 
near, and did not know who it was that dined 
with us. A hint would have been inhuman. He 
was as reliant upon us as a cliild in its nurse’s 
arms; and what a trust was this of ours! 
Sometimes, in spite of having been so reassured, 
I trembled at tho thought, and I cannot deny 
that as the time slipped past I did think of it, 
and my fears mustered their forces again. They 
could scarcely do otherwise so long as he was 
with us. He had now been more than a month 
at Pitlandie, without any apparent stirring of 
his friends on his behalf ; and I could not help 
seeing that, for some time to come, any attempt 
to move him would he the most imprudent thing 
possible. I was compelled to arhnit the dis- 
quieting truth— which once would have driven 
me to sheer panic — that tliis game was a waiting 
one. And so, even in this weary employment, 
the days wore on. After all, there were other 
things to think of. For me there was one 
subject which was capable of excluding our poor 
prisoner from my mind. I had stayed no time 
at Pitlandie before I saw that Anne’s betrothal 
to her cousin was an affair of convenience (as 
the, Freirch say) so far as it concerned her. 
Cosmo, was devoted to her; but I knew from 
various sources that the marriage had been laid 
before, her by her father without alternative, and 
that she had no choice hut submission. 

In two years she should receive , her mother’s 
fortune, and Mr James had,, destined it for. the 
estate ; I had seen the: coveted piece of land for 


which her money — and what else ? — was to he 
exchanged. Mr James was not the man to he 
disobeyed or won over, and I think his daughter 
had silently yielded to fate. No doubt it might 
have been a much worse one. Cosmo, left to 
himself, was a kind, honest fellow; and, not 
being the . most discerning of mortals, he ap- 
peared quite satisfied with her gracious, kindly 
toleration — I cannot call it more. I am certain 
that he never thought of her money; hut she 
was proud, and it was most unfortunate for him 
that his affections happened to suit his uncle’s 
schemes, so as to make him seem a partner in 
them. The marriage was to take place in 
November. 

In that house of secrets, I too had come to 
have one ; and although what I longed for was, 
as matters stood, impossible, yet I wished, con- 
tradictory as it sounds, that it had been oven 
more impossible still. I was six years older tlian 
Anne, and I was also independent, having lately 
inherited a small property from one of my 
English kindred. To me, this cousin of mine 
was the fairy princess of romance ; if only I 
could have delivered her from the clutches of 
a certain silent ogre I Alas, how differently 
things fall out 1 I had perforce to dwell quietly 
in the ogre’s house, and speak unmoved of the 
marriage ; to ride with her, take a hand at cards, 
and generally (she was pleased to say) to amuse 
her, many a time with desperate bitterness in 
my heart. I could not leave Pitlandie until my : 
mission was ended, and when should that he ? 

Our guest had now been with us eight weeks, 
and so far as I could see there was no chance 
of any immediate change. Just at this time a 
very welcome diversion was caused in our quiet 
household by an approaching boll given by our 
neighbours at Baldune, a house some nine miles 
away. It was given chiefly in honour of the 
English officers quartered in the district, and 
was expected to he a brilliant affair. On the 
morning of the day, as it happened, the packman 
visited Pitlandie — always an event of great im- 
portance to the women folk. In quiet places 
it is curious how, when things happen, they 
happen by twos and threes, so that what might 
have furnished entertainment for a week is 
crowded into a single day. The sight of any 
stranger now filled me with hopes that he 
might be the bearer of a message from Mr 
France’s friends;, and when I observed that the 
packman brought some hooks for Mr James these 
hopes revived, although during those long weeks 
I had had many grievous disappointments of the 
same sort. But the evening’s entertainment was 
engrossing every one’s thoughts ; and it so fell 
Out that Anne wanted roses of a certain colour 
to match her gown, which were supposed to be 
unattainable,, although I thought differently, and 
I must needS: hurry to’ a place six miles away, 
where I had seen them in a garden. When I 
came back triumphant her surprise and pleasure 
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put all thoughts of the packman out of my mind 
for the time j and although I found that Cosmo 
had spent most of the day in his uncle’s study 
(which some weeks ago would have given me 
a fine foundation for building upon), I did not 
think anything of that, as there was so often 
estate business on hand. I spent the rest of the 
afternoon playing cards with oirr guest to make 
up for my absence at night j <ancl the sight of 
him quickly dispelled any vague hopes that 
might have remained about a message, for he 
was like the people of hia adopted country ; he 
could not easily hide his feelings, and I saw that 
he certainly had heard nothing new. I had 
been fortunate in getting the roses for Anne, 
and had begged beforehand for the honour of 
some dances ; Init it turned out that fortune had 
still another gift in store. For when the great 
Flanders coach, one of tire monuments of Uncle 
Adam’s past sjdendour, drew up at the door, with 
Duff in attendance (uneasily attired as footman 
for the occasion), Cosmo appeared at the last 
moment from the study, in ordinary dross, very 
pale, pleading a violent lieadaclns, and saying that 
ho could not possibly accompany us. 

Thus it came about that T had to play sole 
escort to my cousin, a thing which the Edinburgh 
assemblies would never have countenanced, hut 
which was allowable among friends. Yet that 
long drive in the darkening summer evening wa.s 
a worse ordeal than even the house of the ogre. 
I laughed and talked, and realised that I .should 
never probaljly so sit beside her again ; and every 
landmark we passed was a hopeless wish left 
behind ino. "Wo were about two-thirds on our 
way when, in answer to a shout, the coach was 
brought to an abrupt standstill. Eeforo I could 
look out, a man in uniform was at the window ; 
and I am not ashamed to say that my heart for 
a moment seemed to stand still. The officer 
opened the door: 

‘ I beg a thousand pardons,’ ho said. ‘ I believe, 
sir, that you are guests on your way to Baldune ; 
hut I have strict ordens to examine all wayfarers 
and vehicles crossing the parish hounds,’ And 
this he and his men proceeded to do. The ex- 
amination over, he handed Aime to lier seat with 
great politeness, and gave the order to go on. 
We put some dislaueo between us and them 
before sptjaking. It was Anne who spoke first. 

‘Is it so near a thing as that?’ she said, with 
a sort of gasp. ‘ Oh Adam, I dinna like it ! Oh, 
how will it all end V 

I did not dare toll her that she only voiced 
my own thoughts. 

‘I know,’ I said, ‘it does seenr terribly near ; 
but — hut we must just rely on your father and 
Cosmo. They must know best. Look how calm 
they are.’ 

She leaned forward with a white, anxious face, 

‘ You say they are calm,’ she said; and then, with, 
a sudden piteous note, ‘ Oh ! I hope they are. I 
wish I thought so ! ’ 
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I was startled into an exclamation. 

‘Why?’ she echoed. ‘Because I am sure 
that they got had news to-day. I know we 
werena to speak of these things, hut I must, 
I was ill the room next the study for a minute, 
and I know their voices so well. My father said 
something, very low, and Cosmo cried out, “ Oh, 
my God ! ” and my father cried “ Whisht ! ” ’ 

I would not for anything have, admitted how 
she alarmed me. She had unconsciously acted 
the scene, and, with her, I felt that these two 
had spoken of something dreadful. And what 
was that? Her words were still in my ears 
when I entered the ballroom, with anything but 
dancing in mind. 

The hall was, I believe, a great success, to 
which my cousin largely contributed. For the 
time she seemed to cast off care ; though whether 
it was so, or merely tlie capacity for acting which 
is in every woman, I could not tell. Little, I 
thought, did her red-coated partners dream what 
she could have told them. I was honoured 
with her hand for many dances, insomuch that 
I heard I was taken, by strangers, for the cousin 
to whom she was Ijeti'othed. 

Yet to me that was an absolutely wretched 
night. I could not see the merriment here for 
picturing the secret fears and suspense yonder; 
and I did so, too, against my will, for everything 
said, ‘Enjoy yourself wlule you can.’ The very 
music, at the height of its merriment, had to my 
excited fancy a wild and hurrying terror, and 
the reels, in their plaintive, dying fall, a fatal, 
recurrent note, as if of death itself. 

As wo drove out of the gates of Baldune in 
the small hours of the morning, Anne’s gaiety 
seemed to fall from her like a cloak, and we 
performed the homeward journey in silence. 

It was very near sunrise. The white mist lay 
in swathes along the valley. Everything was 
gray with dew, and the stariing.s clicked and 
piped on the steep roof of Pitlandie as we entered 
the still house. 

‘Walk cannily. They’re a’ asleep. Ye’re 
terrible late,’ Anne’s rvaiting-woman adjured us 
as we tiptoed acro.ss the hall. 

But were they all sleeping? They should 
have been, hut as I dropped into a doze, to the 
delicate fluting of a hlaclchird, there was talking 
and stirring in Mr James’s study through the 
wall. 


^ CHAPTER III. 

HURRIED into the parlour next morning, 
to find that Mr James and Cosmo had 
risen early, as Cosmo had an errand to 
the market-town ; so that Anne and I 
were left to breakfast by ourselves. She 
was already at table, and I had not hidden her 
good-morning before I saw' that she wore an 
unusually , excited air. To my greeting she 



replied only with the question, ‘Is the door 
shut ? ’ and then, in a lower tone, ‘ Guess what 
news I have for you. You will never guess,’ 
she added encouragingly. 

On the spur of the moment, as people will, I 
hazarded the most unlikely answer that I could 
think of : ‘ Mr I’ranoe has left us ! ’ 

It was the true word spoken in jest, as I saw 
immediately by her face. 

‘How did you hit on it? Did — did yoii 
know 1 ’ she cried. 

I answered her with another question still : 
‘ But is it true ? Aune, are you in earnest 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed I am. My father told me to tell you 
Mr Brance left last night. I canna believe it 
yet.’ 

I stood staring at her, unable to reply. 
Before I had found words, the door opened 
noiselessly, and Mr James entered, looking from 
one to the other of us. 

‘ Ay,’ he said, ‘ weel,’ turning to me, ‘ our — 
er — Mr France has got awa’ at last, ye see.’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear it, sir,’ I said, for his 
light eyes, fixed on mine, seemed to demand an 
answer. ‘ But it is so sudden. I never thought 
that it eould have been contrived just now. 
AVhy, I never bade him farewell !’ 

Although there was no change discernible in 
that grim countenance, I had a sudden feeling 
that I had angered him. 

‘Folk in straits,’ he .said coldly, ‘have nae 
time to daidle. We got word suddenly. A’ 
depended on his going at once. He’s awa’, and 
the thing’s by with. I tell ye this (which I 
needna have done), that there may he nae 
speiring about it, And henceforth, mind ye, 
there ’s to be nae mention of a certain affair.’ 

ATith these gracious words he left the room. 

Anne leaned across the table, apology in her 
eyes. 

‘ I think he has been more worried than ever 
we dreamed of,’ she said. ‘ He has had all the 
dirdom, and we could not know the half. Oh I 
it has been a weary time ; and we should thank 
God he is safely awa’. The last word about it 
all should surely be that.’ 

‘Surely,’ I said. ‘But is it safe — how can it 
be? I cannot think how they did it at such a 
time — the very worst, as it seems to me.’ 

• Her face clouded. . 

‘I know no more than you do,’ she said. ‘I 
only asked my fatheiyas you did, “Wasitsafe?” 
and he said, “As safe as man eould make it.’” 

‘Well,’ said I, sitting down to table, ‘I 
suppose that is all we need to know, although 
I would give a deal to learn how they did it. 

At any rate, the affair is over, and,’- 

. The words died on my lips. , 

Casually looking out of the window,. I laid 
down the knife and fork I had just taken up, 
and started to my feet. 

: Anne’s, eyes followed the direction of mine, 
and then we breathlessly Iboked^i^ each other. 


A troop of dragoons was riding down the 
avenue. 

AVith a simultaneous impulse we both made 
for the hall without a word. AYe were just 
emerging from the long, dark passage which led 
to it when a thundering snmmons upon the 
front door echoed through the house. Anne, 
who was a pace in front, started back at the 
sound, turning to me, and I saw that she had 
become deadly white and trembled violently. 

‘Adam, Adam,’ she cried, ‘this is terrible ! ’ 

Now that the real danger was past, her nerve 
had given way. My self-control left me at the 
sight. I told myself afterwards that if I had not 
caught her in my arms she would have fallen. 

‘Hush, hush !’ I said in a voice that I hardly 
recognised for my own. ‘ All ’s well. They 
cannot harm you or any one here. I cannot 
hear to see you look like this. My clear, God 
knows I would not have brought this upon you 
— no, not for a kingdom.’ 

At the violent knocking which immediately 
followed my words she started again, and, push- 
ing me from her, shrank farther back into the 
dark passage just as Duff hurried to the door. 

I drew back also, and saw from there what I 
had seen before in dreams : the arrival of the 
search-party, for it was that indeed. AVhen I 
turned next instant to look at my companion, 
I was just in time to see the skirt of her gown 
disappearing as she noiselessly slipped away, 
I saw the scene that followecl with, a, divided 
mind. But one thing was very clear : this 
was what Mr James had been warned of, and 
not an hour too soon ; and here was the reason 
of our guest’s abrupt departure. The officer 
made many apologies. It was most unpleasant, 
said he, to search the house where he had been 
entertained ; but he had his orders. The man 
for whom they ivere looking had been traced to 
within the parish bounds, and a command had 
been Issued to search every house in it, what- 
ever the reputed politics of the owners might 
be. But if the duty were unpleasant he did 
not shirk it. Every place Avas sternly searched, 
including the ‘hidi e-hole;’ and this I know, that 
if our poor guest had not left Pitlandio before, 
he Avould have left it then, a prisoner. Mr 
James showed the officer every hole and corner 
with the grimmest politeness, and ushered him 
to the door with the .stillest of bows. 

‘ In the name of my brother, who fortunately 
canna appreciate the insult offered to his hou.se, 
I , have much pleasure in bidding ye good-day,’ 
said he. ‘ Any apology, sir, Ave can only accept 
from your superiors. AYe shall aAvait it.’ 

As the last of the troop clattered up the road 
the sound of a closing door behind me an- 
nounced the exit of the chief actor in the piece. 
It was almost in my heart at that moment to 
give him a reluctant tribute of applause, For 
the rest of that day I, could settle to nothing, 
I had always thought that Avhen our, guest left 
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us all anxiety would be at an end ; but now I 
realised that I could not be at ease until I knew 
that he was beyond the reach of his pursuers. 
No, it was still suspense ; and the knowledge, 
coming at such a time, was almost unbearable. 
Cosmo had not jmt returned, and Anne was busy 
indoors ; so I set out for a walk, but I found 
that I could not outstrip the thought of Mr 
Erancc and the marvel of his escape. The 
parish was small ; the country bare, and closely 
■watched. It had been a moonlight night. I 
saw grave difficulties at every turn ; and while 
the one minute I felt a fierce anger at that old 
man whose greedy and dishonourable scheming 
bad dragged us into such danger, the next I was 
full of thankfulness at his skill, which I, could 
not but admire. Surely it was not altogether 
idle curiosity winch made me eager to learn the 
exact means of Mr France’s escape; under the 
circumstances I had a right to know. But no 
one knew all, I imagined, save Mr James and 
his nephew ; for, now I came to think of it, 
Duflj too, bad spent the night at Balduno. How 
conveniently the ball had disposed of us ! I 
could not conceive that Mr James had rvilled 
his neighbours to give an entertainment when 
they did without laying a charge of wizardry 
to that remarkalje man; but he had used an 
accident to splendid account. 

As I returned homewards, thinking it all over, 
and wondering what Duff thought of the affair, 
I overtook that worthy himself coming back 
from an errand to the village. He protested 
at first against my suggestion that we should 
return together, saying that he ‘wouldna pre- 
sume to walk wi’ the quality; but,' he added 
craftily, ‘ye might say that he wasna just in 
his offeecial capaweity at the time, like ; and he 
miglit gi’e ine a convoy the length o’ the gate.’ 
The road at this place was bare ; there was no 
possibility of eavesdroppers, and after a pre- 
liminary cough he began: ‘Ay, Mr Adam, 
WB ’ll sleep weol the nicht ! Oh, he ’s clever, 
Mr James ! When he telled me I couldna’ win 
owor it. For, d’ye ken, I’ve haen sair misgiv- 
iu’s this wliilie syne; and yet, looksee, how 
he did it is no’ for us to speir, but I ’se upliaud 
it’s weel dune. There’s a wheeu folk doesna 
like him ; ay, Mr Adam, I ’m doubtin’ you 're 
aue. He’s maybe (I’ll no deny) what the 
Scripture ca’s an austere man, reapin’ wbaur he 
hasiia sowed ; but ye dinna ken what 's in him. 
Aweelj the body’s taen the road, and wemiaun 
olaver nae hiair about it; but I’m. right glad. 
I 've nae conceit o’ thae foreigners ; but I was wae 
to see the creature sittin’, ye may say, in a press, 
in that grand weather : ane made in the eemage 
o’ his Alaker ha’in’ to carry on like a moudie- 
wort, a peotif a’ sight. Thon Chevalier ’s no’ 
worth it. Ay, Mr James is a wonderfu’ man.’ 

I entered Pitlandio in a much easier state of 
mind. No one but myself, it seemed, was in- 
clined to worry any longer over Mr France. 
1904.] : 


When I joined the household at supper they 
appeared to have cast care aside, and I re- 
solved to do so too. Cosmo talked and laughed, 
although he still looked pale ; and Anue, in one 
of her gayest moods, was another being from 
the one I had so lately seen, to whom, I told 
myself, I had betrayed my trust. I mot her 
eyes with a secret tremor; but if I had olfended 
her she gave no sign. It looked as if she had, 
ill the excitement of the moment, only half- 
heard or comprehended my words, and I could 
only hope it was so. As for Mr James, he was 
almost merry — a thing so uncommon that it sat 
hut ill upon him. He addressed several remarks 
to me, and was altogether so agreeable (for him) 
that I was quite at a loss to account for it. 
No doubt he was ■vastly relieved that onr guest 
had been safely conveyed away ; but that he 
should display this relief was the last thing I 
should have expected from him — a man who 
never showed his feelings like otlier men. All 
things considered, I ought to have been well 
disposed and grateful to him that night; and 
yet I confess I began to cast about in my 
uncharitable mind the question, to whom his 
cheerfulness was directed, and to what end it 
was thus displayed. I could not think. When 
the servants had loft the room, and Anne was 
about to leave us to our wine, he paused in the 
act of drawing the claret towards him, saying, 
‘Wait a wee. I think we miglit as weel drinlr 
a bit toast the night.’ With those words he 
poured out some for himself into an old silver 
cup, refilled bis brother’s glass, and passed the 
wine to us. 

‘ Fill up your glasses,’ he said ; ‘ fill them up.’ 
As we obeyed, two of us at least in a little 
surprise, he sat fingering the embossed pattern 
on the foot of the cup with something almost 
akin to nervousness. 

Uncle Adam’s eyes brightened, and he leaned 
forward, looking expectantly at his brother, for 
his poor wits were capable of divining so much of 
this ceremony — a toast to be drunk. Mr James, 
regarding him blandly with the look one bestows 
on a precocious child, cleared his throat, and 
obviously hesitated before speaking. He was 
going to propose a toast in connection with Mr 
France, it was evident, and he seemed to be 
seeking for some form of words that w’ould seem, 
an ordinary sentiment to this poor soul, whatever 
it conveyed to the rest of us. 

‘ The toast I ha’e to propose to ye the night,’ 
he said, raising his white eyes directly to mine, 
‘ is : “ Here — here ’s to him — that ’s awa’.” ’ 

He haggled over the -words in a way nnusnal 
to him, ending abruptly, as if he wuis swallowing 
down an almost overmastering emotion ; and I 
felt, all at once, a lump in my throat, and a sort 
of shame and anger at myself for my previous 
thoughts of the man who now, for all his grim- 
ness, could scarcely speak of that poor prisoner. 

‘With all my heart 1’ I cried, and was 
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about to pledge him, when a strange sound 
arrested me. It came from Uncle Adam, and 
was a broken, quayering ay, with which he 
clapped his glass upon the table so as to send 
the untasted wine leaping over the cloth. He 
rose from his chair so abruptly as to overturn 
it with a crash, and hacked from the red stream 
which ran towards him, staring at it with a 
white, panic-stricken face and dilated eyes. 
‘Jamie, Jamie!’ he cried in a high, trembling 
note, ‘what lia’e ye done till’t? That’s no’ 
claret: diirna touch it I Oh, dinna touch it!’ 
Aud with a haste and vigour extraordinary for 
him, he stumbled wildly from the room. In- 
stinctively I turned to look at Mr James, and, 
for the first time, I read an emotion clearly 
written on his face, although just for a second 
— no more. At the meeting of our eyes it was 
gone ; but as he exchanged glances with his 
nephew the previous instant he had worn a 
look of such craveir terror as I hope never to 
see in man again, Fext moment he rose and 
hastily followed his brother. I turned to Cosmo 
with a question on my lips, hub Aime was before 
me. She had risen, as we all had, and now 
leaned across the table, looking at him with 
startled eyes. 

‘Cosmo, what ails theml "What is the mat- 
ter?’ she asked. 

A splash of wine had lighted on his cravat, 
and he wiped it with an unsteady hand. He 
looked from her to me, and hack again, his lips 
moving, and then, ‘.How can 1 tell? ’he cried, 
with the angry impatience of one who has 
got a fright, aud is ashamed of having been 
frightened. 

She only reiterated, 'Cosmo, what is it? 
There is something the matter.’ He fidgeted 
under her eyes, which steadily entreated him ; 
or did they demand ? 

‘Fothing is the matter,’ he said dourly, ‘It 
is some cantrip of my father’s; you know fine 
he ’s not like other folk. The least thing gars 
him take the gee.’ 

A change came over Anne’s face, which I 
should not have liked to cause; and she made 
no answer, hut remained looking at him. I felt 
all at once like some eavesdropper, and it came 
to me that I looked on. at a scene from the 
future in that joint-life of theirs which Mr 
James had so calmly planned. I could hardly 
trust myself to look at her ;■ and as for Cosmo, 
I had never seen him to such disadvantage. 

‘It is just some; cantrip of my father’s,’ he 
repeated. ‘He seems to have ta’en a sudden 
dislike to the claret.’ The silence was hateful, 
and: X felt I must Speak, to abandon the part of 
listener, . • 

‘lie; said it was not, clai'et,’ I blurted out. 
Gosmo: turned savagely on me, and with a great 
oafh haje me hold my interfering tongue^ His, 
looks Were ; so' fierce and out of all proportion 
to the scene that it suddenly crossed, my , mind 


. he had been drinking. I drew back with angry 
contempt. 

‘ It is u.sua], sir,’ I said, ‘ for a gentleman to do 
so, as regards oaths, in the presence of a lady. 
Cousin Anne, if you will allow me, I think you ’d 
be better elsewhere.’ In a suppressed white- 
heat of rage I ceremoniously escorted her into 
the hall. There she caught me by the sleeve. 

‘Don’t quarrel with him,’ she said quickly, 
in a low voice, ‘ He has a hot temper — like us 
all. He will he contrite to-morrow. Oh, how 
angry you are ! ’ 

‘I will do anything you bid me,’ I said im- 
pulsively. ‘ Good-night, cousin ; I only wish, for 
your sake, that you dwelt in a happier hoirse.’ 

I was used to see her gay and high-spirited. 
I had once seen her alarmed ; hut I had never 
seen her, as I did now, with her eyes full of 
sudden tears. It was a sight I could not endure. 
I hurriedly stooped, kissed her hand, aud re- 
treated again into the parlour, where Cosmo 
stood as we had left him. At my entrance, 
rapidly crossing the room, he passed me without 
a glance, and stepped into the hall, calling 
Anne’s name. There was no reply, save the 
distant closing of a door. I looked at the 
supper-table. There stood our glasses, four 
untasted, one spilled: thus we had honoured 
the toast of Mr Erance. The sight recalled my 
uncle’s words. ‘ That ’s no’ claret ! ’ he , had 
cried ; hut what could he have imagined it to 
be, to produce such an effect on him, and such a 
shocking inflection of voice ? Suddenly I imitated 
Uncle Adam, and retreated from the red-stained 
cloth until I stood near the door. On the wall 
there hung a little, old picture which had 
often arrested me as a child, and now I paused 
before it from mere force of habit. It repre- 
sented a knight on horseback, in a gloomy wood, 
surrounded by a leering, mowing crowd of shapes, 
fantastic, devilish, and threatening, crowding 
upon him innumerable. It seemed to me that 
this was myself, menaced suddenly by a multi- 
tude of sinister thoughts, which, even to myself, 
I did not dare to name. 

That w'as the first night after our guest had 
left us, and it should have been a peaceful one ; 
but, in spite of Duff’s prophecy, I did not sleep 
well in the Black Bedroom. 


CHARTER IV. 

^ morning I proposed to the 

household that I .should take my leave 
in the course of a few days. My work 
was done, and the events of the past 
night had also helped me to my 
decision. But, to my surprise, they would not 
hear of it. ; CosmO: in particular pressed; me to 
stay. There , had been little pleasure: for ine as 
yet, he said, and much care. How, he hoped, 
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tilings would be different; and surely (we had 
always been such friends) I would stay till the 
wedding ? There was so plainly a covert apology 
in his words that, little as I liked such a way of 
making amends, I could scarcely do otherwise 
than accept it ; especially as Mr James supported 
liis nephew, and that in his most civil manner. 
Such a reprieve, after all, was only too tempting ; 
and I agreed to stay for a little longer at any rate. 

The week that followed brouglit no further 
explanation of my uncle’s extraordinary be- 
haviour ; and I began to think that it had indeed 
been merely what was known in the household 
as ‘ one of his bad days ’ which had chanced to 
2 )Iay havoc with our unstrung nerves. Eor some 
time after he. was certainly more wandering in 
his wits and freakish ; one development of which 
was a new and unaccountable dislike to Mr 
James, new to him and secretly diverting to 
me. He had hitherto received me daily as a 
total stranger, but now he called me in wdieiiever 
1 2 -)a.ssed his door, 

‘Sit ye down on yon creeijie,’ he would say, 
‘ I dinna ken your aiame, but you ’re a weol- 
faured birkie, and a young face is aye lightsome. 
My jo, I have been sair annoyed by an ugly 
black marr who says he is my brother. But yon 
will bide a-side me.’ Mr Janie.s, as often as not, 
was in the room during these pleasing references 
to himself, and sometime.s tried to combat them, 
saying, ‘ Hout, tout, Adam ! ye ken me line.’ But 
the old man could not be got to agree to this, 
and would remain, blinking, the very picture of 
incredulity, in a silence that might have been 
the other’s. I looked back now with humiliation 
at the fright which Uncle Adam had given me, 
and hoped it had pas.sed unseen, This new 
whim of his was unaecoimtable, as I. have said, 
because ever since the episode of the toast Mr 
James had remained in his most agreeable mood, 
hlost of us know wliat it is to feel that some one 
wishes us to think well of liiiu. That is what I 
felt with Mr James, although .1 could not, for the 
life of me, respond to it. All the same, I had 
almost entirely shaken off those terrible suspicious 
which had assailed me that night, and warningly 
told myself, as I sat with Uncle Adam, ‘This is 
your kinsman; you too (with encouragement) 
may come to this.’ 

One thing would have banished them for good 
and all : news of Mr France’s safety. But that 
could not be expected for some time yet, even if 
he were fortunate enough to get out of the 
country without delay ; and, in the meanwhile, 
it was evident that ‘no news wa,s good news,’ 
for if he had been arrested all the countryside 
must have known of it. Helped by these argu- 
ments, I suffered just then a violent reaction of 
selfishness — an eager, hungry desire to make the 
most of what happiness I had so long as I had it. 
This was my last respite, and the time passed 
very (luicldy now., I looked back on my stay at 
Pitlandie, and saw, with, oh, what regret! how 
'^■ 1904 .]' 


much time I had spent in forebodings and 
anxiety for this man, whose fate, after all, had 
never lain with me ; and how it had all been in 
vain. How often thoughts of him had come 
between me and Anne ! I remembered, in par- 
ticular, that ball, and how, blind fool that I was ! 
I had been a prey to black, unreasoning melan- 
choly even when I had held Anne’s hands high 
in mine and all the riotous merriment of the 
‘Haymakers’ trooped below; and I cried to 
myself feverishly that I would think no more 
of Mr France. This happiness that was within 
my reach was pathetically little, at the best : a 
chance ride with Anne, five minutes’ idle talk, 
or some little act by which I was, perhaps, able 
to please her or draw a kind glance from her 
eyes. I could expect nothing more. And there 
was always the remembrance that, such as it was, 
it too would soon be taken from mo. It was 
already the middle of October. The birds had 
got their autumn note, there was a smell of frost 
ill the air, leaves silently fluttering down in the 
morning sun, clear green skies at twilight, and 
the nights were swiftly creeping in. All things 
were moving to their appointed end. 

Nevertheless, in spiite of my determination to 
renounce all care for Mr France, I did not 
succeed in doing this for very long, and as the 
time passed, every now and then I found my- 
self involuntarily thinking about him. Some- 
times — trudging home at twilight alone, when 
the mist ivas spreading across the strath, the 
darkness settling upon the fields, and no sound 
to be heard but the echoing bark of a distant 
alieeii-dog or the $kirr of some partridge,? far 
away — the thought came like a reproach : where 
Avas that poor guest of our.?, and had he a roof 
to cover him? Perhaps all this time he had 
never been able to leave the country ; perhajia, 
while I took my ease, he had passed these rveelcs 
in an agony of suspense, cooped up in some other 
house of fear. Somehow, at these moments, I 
did not picture him safe. It was strange, but 
ever since he had. loft us we had been ill at ease. 
Uncle Adam was still poorly, and persisted in his 
delusion about Mr Jaiues, imploring me, with a 
claw-like hand laid detainiiigly on my sleeve, to 
‘ Sit down aside mo, and keep awa’ that man, for 
ho gars me grue.’ Nor could Mr James reassure 
him. 

‘It’s just me, Adam,’ he said, ‘your brother 
James ; ’ at which my uncle nodded and blinked 
nervously. But when Mr James left the room 
the old man eagerly Avatched the door close, and 
then quavered forth, ‘ Then ’s no’ Jamie. Oh, )io ! 
Thon ’s a terrible man ! ’ 

I confess I began to find my AAmrthy uncle to 
be the same ; the creature had the gift of impart- 
ing bis sensations, none of Avhich seemed to be 
jjleasant ones, and he really played upon me as 
on an instrument. I was mean enough to avoid 
frequenting his room. 

And Avhat of the others? ' Although Cosmo 
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had made his peace with me, with Anne, I 
fancied, he had not been so successful. He 
seemed to me to be always furtively trying to 
conciliate her ; whilst she, on her part, avoided 
his company except in public. And if, then, she 
laughed and jested with him carelessly enough, 
I had accidentally seen her more than once 
when .she fancied herself unseen, and had been 
struck by her look of unhappiness. Perhaps she 
was anxious about Mr France. 

It was about this time that I was forced to 
admit that, even allowing for much delay, he had 
had ample time to get abroad and send us a 
message; and from what I knew of him I 
never doubted that he would find some means 
of thanking us and putting us at ease. The 
question was, had it come ? His name had never 
again been spoken between Anne and me. I 
was sure that Cosmo, whatever he knew, was not 
allowed to trust her, and I would not hnmiliute 
her by a question. I was intensely unwilling to 
ask the others. I knew well what manner of 
reply Mr James would vouchsafe, and to ask 
Cosmo was only to ask his uncle at second h.and. 
In a fit of angry pride I vowed that they should 
keep their knowledge, whatever it might be, and 
that I would ask them nothing. But in that 
case I had no further excuse for remaining at 
Pitlandie, and I had better go as soon as might be. 

I decided this with a heavy heart late one 
afternoon. Cosmo was indoors, Anne had ridden 
over to Baldune, and I loitered alone in the 
garden, where everything recalled our poor guest. 
It was a depressing evening ; the air was moist 
and unnaturally mild, and the midges jigged 
here and there in a monotonous dance. There 
Was not a breath of wind, and everything was 
strung with raindrops, which came, at a touch, 
showerijig down. The sun, which had never 
been visible that day, was setting behind a bank 
of dark and ragged cloud, which steadily advanced 
across the sky like something evil, and brought 
eerily to my mind the remembrance that this was 
Hallowe’en, when our forefathers believed dread 
powers to be loosed abroad and within call of men. 

At this moment I saw Anne approaching. As 
she came near she drew a paper from her pocket 
and held it out to me. It was a local news-sheet 
much the worse of the wear. 

‘ What do you make of this 1 ’ she asked. ‘ I 
got it at Baldune.’ 

I looked where she pointed, and read; ‘G-reat 
interest is felt in military circles over the Rebel 

Fugitive who is still being searched for in , 

Perthshire. , It is no Secret that he was Traced, 
soma time ago, to within the Bounds of the parish 
of ^-7- These Bounds have been scrupulously 
Watch’d ever Since, and all Houses ndthin them 
examin’d, hut without Success; and yet no one 
answering to his description has left the District, 
The Authorities are almost certain on this Point, 
and therefore belie ve that he is still there, cleverly 
Hid, and hoping to weary his Pursuers.’ An 


excellent description of Mr France followed, 
ending with the words, ‘ He is Believ’d to be a 
Priest, carrying important Papers.’ 

‘ A priest ! ’ I exclaimed. I looked up and 
met her eyes. 

‘ How did they manage it 1 ’ she asked. 

I shook my head and returned the paper. It 
was indeed puzzling. 

‘I cannot keep him out of my thoughts to- 
day,’ Anne said almost plaintively. ‘And then 
I came across this, and I thought I must show 
it to you.’ 

‘And it was very kind of you,’ I said. I saw 
that I had been right, and I tried to pass over 
the matter as if I had not noticed what it implied. 

‘It is strange,’ I continued hurriedly, ‘but I 
have been walking about here thinking of him too; 
and why I don’t know, for, faith ! it ’s an unprofit- 
able business. I know, as you do, that they got 
him away, but what puzzles me is how they did it. 

I would give a great deal to have news of him.’ 

She sighed and moved restlessly. I knew 
the feeling so well ! 

‘So would I,’ she said. ‘I may as well he 
honest, Adam ; I am sure you are already aware 
that I know no more than you do of this business. 
He is out of our care, and that is .some relief ; 
hut, oh, how I have wearied to hear that he is 
safe ! And I doubt I ’ll weary longer. I wish, oh, 
how I wish Adam, Adam ! What’s yon?’ 

There was a man standing on the path before us, 
in the gathering dusk, not ten yards away, although 
we had not seen or lieard him come. There 
was no mistaking who that man was, and 
with a wildly hammering heart I realised, too, 
whence he had come. His profile was sharply 
defined against a dark mass of trees as he stood 
there in his gray coat, his pale face turned 
towards the house which ho had entered as an 
honoured guest. As I looked he stretched out 
his thin hands towards it. The next instant a 
wild gust of wind, the first of the coming storm, 
traversed the garden from end to end ; a hail of 
groat icy drops pattered on the paths like unseen 
feet; every growing thing bent and waved 
violently in the blast in a general confused move- 
ment, and — the path was empty again. I bad long 
cried for information; now I knew, at last, as 
much as any man could gather of that untold 
tale. I cannot describe the certainty of it that 
was in my mind. I found a sudden use for , 
every strange thing I had heard and seen; and, 
all together, they made up but the one dark 
story. History repeats itself. Pitlandie had 
been gained, at the first, by the death of a holy 
man ; something told me that it was for Mr 
J ames and his nejJiew alone to say how it had 
been kept. These things passed through my 
brain in a moment, hut I was assured of them. 

I turned to Anne ; her white face looked into 
mine, and she caught my arm, hut for a moment 
or two we were both incapable of speech. 

‘Oh Adam, did you see him?’ she cried, in 
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the mouse-like whisper in which those in a 
nightmare try to scream. ‘ It was Mr Erance ! ’ 
Put in words, it was infinitely more dreadful. 

‘ Oh, hush ! Yes,’ I cried. 

‘ Then he never left Pitlandie ! ’ she exclaimed, 
echoing my own thoughts. ‘Now I know — ■ 
now I know ’ 

She broke off and looked at me, as I saw 
even in the gathering darkness, with a terrible 
comprehension in her eyes. Then she put out 
her hands Avith a frightened gesture and drew 
back, as if from her own thoughts. 

‘ He never left this house ! ’ she repeated. 
‘ Oh Adam, Avhat a house this is ! Listen : you 
must go ; have nothing more to do with them. 
You must leave Pitlandie.’ 

She stepped hack a pace or tivo and dropped 
upon a stone bench, shrinking hack against it 
and covering her face with her hand. When I 
approached her she warded me off. 

‘ Premise me you Avill go away,’ she said with 
almo.st desperate entreaty, ‘and he no more 
mixed up Avith this — afiliir. If they should bring 
you to harm ! You must go !’ 

The thought Avas never farther from mo. I 
dropped on my knees beside her. All obliga- 
tion to Cosmo fall from me then ; I poured out 
my Avords in a stream. I told her that Pitlandie 
AA'as no house for herj that these two had set 
her free ; that I should give her devotion such 
as she had never knoAvn, and (please God) 
happiness, if it was Avithin my power j Avhile as 
for me, it would be happiness such as I had 
never thought to attain. As I spoke she 
dropped her hands, and seemed to he staring 
before her in a kind of startled way ; but she 
remained silent, only breathing very rapidly. 

‘No, no ! ’ she cried at last. 

I called her by name, as one who invokes 
a saint. ‘I cannot leave you here,’ I cried. 
‘ Marry mo even for this only ; let me hut help 
you so much. I ask nothing ; I am not so 
selfish as you think. I cannot suppose you care 
for me; hut I would give you freedom and every- 
thing else that I have ! ’ Doubtless it was a 
crazy appeal. I caught her hand, but she drew 
it quickly out of mine, breaking into a storm 
of tears; and, before I Avas aAvare of her intent, 
she rose and fled through the shrubbery into 
the house. 


CHAPTEE T. 

Y first instinct was to folloAV her ; my 
n0.xt brought me to a stand. I think 
I stood there for some time, like one 
in a dream ; and I felt, indeed, as if 
I had dreamt the occurrences of the 
last half-hour. Would that I really had ! Like 
a man in some fairy tale, I had had Iaa'Q wdshos, 
and in that half-hour they had both been granted 
me : knoAvledge of how it fared with our guest, 
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and freedom and opportunity to speak to Anne. 
Had I not been infinitely better (although I did 
not know it) before ? I had little known what 
the fir-st wish meant, and noAV I had got it I had 
learned Avliat I could never forget ; I had taken 
on a dark companion to all my travels till life 
should end. At that hour and place I resolutely 
put the thought from me ; I really dared not 
dAvell on it, or look at the details of what I had 
vaguely seen. But the other was not a much 
more pleasant theme. I could hardly yet realise 
what it all meant, beyond that I could do nothing 
to help Anne; and all my vi.sions of kiiight- 
errantry had been dispersed. I had cried that 
I could not leave her here ; but it was humiliat- 
ingly plain that, as she refused to go, I had no 
other choice. I could scarcely believe it possible 
that after what she had learned she Avould keep 
her promise to Cosmo. If she did, VA'hat an un- 
speakable life for her ! And if she did not, I 
could hardly imagine her remaining in the house, 
for if she asked to he released she must give the 
reason. But there was little use in AA'ondering 
wliat she should do ; for it was not for me to 
help her. I had had my chance, and heard her 
reply. With a grim humour I reflected that 
Fortune, after all, had not favoured me Avith per- 
haps the most happy moment for a declaration 
of love. This black, eerie garden, with the wind 
soughing in its half-stripped and shivering trees, 
had more in common Avith — something else ; and 
I thought suddeidy, Avith a pang, that it Avas 
little less than monstrous that I could have 
spoken as I did, after what we had both just 
learned. And she must have thought so too; 
she had cried no, and begged me to leave her ; 
finally, she had fled from my entreaties in tears. 
My face burned. 

I do not know hoAV long I stayed in that 
gloomy place, filled with conflicting and most 
unhappy thoughts — the sum of Avhich, however, 
always remained the same ; that nothing Avas 
left for me hut to take Anne’s advice and go— 
the sooner the better. I Iresitated, a Avhile before 
I could bring myself to enter the house, hut at 
last I Avent in. 

My delay had done me this service : that 
Slipper — one dreaded ordeal — Avas over. The 
family, Anne excepted, were in the parlour, 
Uncle Adam (who gave forth an odour of singe- 
ing) in front of a great fire Avith his cards, 
Cosmo snuffing the candles, and Mr James read- 
ing his favourite But these practical 

realities of daily life, as we call them, did not 
iinpress me as they would at one time have 
done; they seemed more unreal than the others 
now. Those two actors never played, little as 
they knew it, to a more unappreciative audience. 

I broached the subject of my going at once, 
saying that I found I must really leave next 
day, and that, if it caused them no inconve- 
nience, I should prefer to start in the morning. 
To my great relief, aftes the first exclamations 
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at my haste, they said no more, seeing, I 
suppose, that I was bent on it. Soon after, I 
gladly escaped from the room on the pretext of 
packing, and thus I kept thought for a little at 
arm’s-length. But not for long. That was an 
unending night. The -vviiid had steadily risen, 
and buffeted the house, roaring like the sea in 
the distant trees of the park. The candles, 
which I burned singly as long as I could eke 
them out, flamed and dwindled alternately, and 
cast all manner of shadows where least one 
expected. Some, falling upon the door, gave it 
at times the appearance of being stealthily opened, 
a trifling circumstance in daylight, but not in 
this house, on the Eve of All Souls, seeing what I 
knew. I avoided the siglit of the dim mirror 
over the mantelpiece ; it seamed in the wavering 
light to be an empty frame, which might at any 
moment contain a face. I wished ardently that 
the Blaok Bedroom had contained some holy 
emblem, a crucifix or some .such token ; and my 
eyes sought the sampler on the opposite wall, 
where soma woman of onr family had embroidered 
with an infinity of labour the Holy Hame of God. 
I think it was in the effort to keep my eyes on 
it that at last I fell asleep, and awoke to find the 
sun shining, 

I Avent in to breakfast Avith the feeling that 
hoAvever aAvkward my meeting Avith Anne might 
be — it could not Avell be othsrAvise — and hoAvever 
distasteful the breaking of bread Avith these other 
tAvo, they must somehoAv be got over, and could 
not be very prolonged. But one of them Avas 
to be spared me, for breakfast passed Avitliout 
Anne’s appearance. The less said of the meal 
the better. Mr Jani8.s, fortunately, was busy, 
and Avitb the muttered remark that ‘ the lassie 
has o’erslept hersel’, I doubt,’ retired at once to 
liis study, Avbile I made for the door to take a 
farewell stroll, Cosmo (little as I wanted him) 
at my heels; It is difficult to adjust the balance 
of our minds Avhen Ave know one thing and see 
another, and as I crossed the hall I felt as if I 
were in the wrong, the ungrateful, treacherous 
guest, Avhose thoughts would amaze his host if 
they could be revealed. I had opened the front 
door, and Cosmo was a pace or two behind me, 
when Ann0’.s Avaiting-Avoman stopped him Avith a 
loAv-spoken message which made him cry ‘Ehl’ 

I did not hear her answer, but his echo of it, 
‘To Ealdune, did, ye say, so early?’ made me 
turn; he was so amazed. He had a little packet 
in his hand which I, had seen in the girl’s a minute 
ago, and as I turned he tore it so , clumsily open 
that something dropped from it, rebounding Avitb 
a , tinkle on the stone-flagged floor, and finally 
coming to, rest in a bar of sunshine at my feet, a 
spot of living green. 

: Qne look was enough, I slipped out, closing 
the door silently behind me, leaving Cosmo to 
read the: letter, that I had seen in his shaking 
hand., ,T had .never imagined that the, sight of 
Sir : Adam’s ::j6AV0l could give me pleasure, but 


it Avould be hard to find a Avord for all it gave 
me then. Perhaps I had but little cause for 
happiness — that remained to he seen ; yet Anne’s 
betrothal was at an end, and could never be 
patched up again, for to break it she must have 
hinted at what she kncAV, and these tAVO had no 
longer any power over her. As I stood there, look- 
ing across the fields that lay almost breathlessly 
silent mider the Avizardry of the first Avhite, 
sparkling frost of Avinter, the sleeping valley 
suddenly was filled for me with enchanting 
dreams. I remembered a fragment she had 
spoken the night before ; ‘ If you should come 
to harm ! ’ 

When I re-entered the house Mr James had 
no terrors for me. There Avas no one visible, 
only a murmur of voices from the study, and I 
betook myself upstairs to bid farewell to Uncle 
Adam, the one creature of my kindred there 
whom I Avas sorry to leave. He had just 
finished breakfast, and Avas sitting up, a scarlet 
pirnie on his bead, peering out of the sbadoAvs 
of the box-bed like some shrivelled little war- 
lock. He shook my hand very warmly, and 
realising that here Avas some one going some- 
Avbere, quavered forth Avishes for a pleasant 
journey, breaking off in the midst, hoAvever, 
to nod to the starling, who, waking up at the 
sound of voices, opened a filmy eye, cried out 
perfunctorily, ‘ Jamie 1 Jamie ! ’ (as if he advocated 
a hopeless cause), and immediately composed 
himself again to sleep. Uncle Adam, less con- 
scientiously, omitted to finish his speech at all. 
I left the one poor innocent regarding the other, 
and Avent doAvn to find that my horse Avas at the 
door. 

Ho one being in sight, I crossed the ball and 
boldly invoked Mr James ,^by knocking at the 
door of his room. There Avas a momentary 
stirring AA'ithin, and the next instant he and his 
nephew stood before me, and I kneAV what their 
policy Avas to he. It Avas Mr James’s old one of 
silonoe, Avhich had already served him so well. 
I might have known it before. If I kncAv wffiat 
they feared, they dared not quarrel Avith me, and 
they could not ask me anything concerning Anne 
lest I asked them one question in return. Their 
state of mind must have been that of Avild crea- 
tures caged and menaced by a whip which 
forbade them even to sIioav their teeth; and 
Cosmo Avas at least honest ; he looked the sullen 
hatred Avhich I am sure he felt. He did not 
utter a Avord. Mr James was as he had always 
been, except that his usually healthy colour had 
deserted him, and that he was perhaps a little 
briefer of speech than usual. 

, ‘ Ay,’ he said, advancing, ‘ you ’re for the 
toad? Weel, Aveel.' 

If he could not control Cosmo’s looks, he had 
at. least prevailed on him to he silent, and he 
was noAV calmly facing me doAvii. 

I felt something in me cry out all at once not 
to resemble him, to be silent no longer. 
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‘ Well, sir,’ I said, ‘ I doubt I have taxed 
your hospitality as it is. They say, “ You should 
not outstay your welcome,” and I think it is a 
wise saying. There are some guests who come 
to a house never to leave it j but that ’s a bad 
business for the household,’ 

I felt it a virtue to strike the creature as 
he stood there, and that the blow told there 
was no mistaking. Once again I saw an ex- 
pression in those pale eyes, and for one minute 
Mr James was afraid of me : a triumph, per- 
haps, but an ugly one, on which I did not care 
to dwell. 

I had difficulty in taking the hand which 
he silently held out, and he saw it. An im- 
pulse of shame .seized me then, and I took it, 
stammering out .some words of thanks for his 
hospitality. There was one reason why I 
should never lift a finger against him, although 
he might never quite realise or believe it, and 
punish himself with useless distrust and fear. 
I think he did. 

Half-way up the avenue I turned, and, looking 
hack, saw uncle and nei)hew standing upon the 
threshold of Pithindie, that empty house j and 
there rose to my mind the thought of another 
house, empty, swept, and garnished, made ready 
to receive dreadful guests, seven in number. I 
was still thinking on those things when I passed 
the Siuiddy of Outwyle. The black door was 
open as if at the very idea of Mr James, and the 
bellows purred like some great drowsy beast 
passing the time in pleasurable anticipation. 
Surely it was justified, for, after all, those who 
are destined to come thither must one day come 
by whatsoever devious paths of respectability 
they may travel. 

Hut the road to Balduue turned my thoughts 
as well as my steps aside, and all things were 
banished from my mind then hut the one. Nor 
when I rode out of the strath some hours later 
could I think of anything hut the great happi- 
ness I had found there. We are but selfish 
creatures, aud I can only crave forgiveness that 
for the time I had forgotten at whose hands I 
had got my happiness, aud that I could never 
thank him for what he had given me. 

I never saw Mr James or his nephew again, 
Cosmo took his disappointment very deeply to 
heart, and doubtless it -was little consolation to 
him that he had the sym25athy of the country- 
side, who all' joined in condemning Anne and 
me. There jn’evailed, I believe, a general 
astoiiishmeiit that a daughter of Mr James could 
have behaved in so deceitful a way, and every 
one admired the proud and dignified silence in 
which he bore the blow. He never mentioned 
her name again, and only once, signified that ho 
was aware of our existence when later on he 
was under the necessity of communicating with 


us (through a man of business) in order to hand 
over Anne’s fortune. 

It was observed that throughout this most dis- 
tressing family quarrel he conducted himself in 
the most just, upright, and gentlemanly manner. 
Mr James repeatedly urged Cosmo to marry, 
but for long to no purpose. He was busy arrang- 
ing a very ambitious match for his nephew when 
all these schemes were brought to nothing by 
the horrid accident in which Cosmo lost hk life 
in the hunting-field, a tragedy which occurred 
almost at the door of Pitlandie. Uncle Adam 
survived his son several years. 

Thus, at length, Mr James became the veri- 
table head of the honse, and entered into posses- 
sion, not only of the estate and the money he 
had thriftily laid by for his nephew, but (soon 
afterwards) of a title. Eor he presently received 
the honour of knighthood at the hands of the 
Government, partly, I heard, on account of some 
trifling service he had rendered, and jmrtly to 
atone for an insult once offered to the family, on 
which he judiciously harped. Sir James lived 
to a great age, probably owing (as people said) 
to the tranquil, uneventful life he had led in 
that quiet efface. He died, the last of the name, 
making no mention of his daughter in his will — 
which, by the way, was a work of art drawn up 
by his own hand. In it he left Pitlandie and 
all he possessed to a distant cousin with whom 
he had never had any dealings, and who, lionest 
man, was at once overwhelmed by his good for- 
tune aud terrified lest we should contest the 
will. 

But this, to the surprise of our friends, we did 
not attempt to do, and the new owner of Pit- 
laudie esteemed ns accordingly, and timidly 
assured my wife that his house, whenever she 
chose to honour it with a visit, was at her dis- 
posal. It was not long his, as it turned out, for 
the next news that we hoard of him was that he 
had sold it, and he seemed unwilling to give 
his reason for doing so, and very reticent about 
the whole affair. But when it changed hands 
again in the course of a few years, and that for 
a surprisingly small sum, it had the reputation 
of being haunted ; and indeed it has an indifferent 
name still, and many affirm to have seen the 
man in gray who walks in the garden. 

Since I have grown old a hundred incidents 
of the Rehellioii of 1745 have become common 
property, and will, no doubt, be handed down. 
Yet it is probably within the truth to say that 
there must he as manyj: perhaps more, and 
possibly even more interesting, which have never 
been made public, and already have no one left 
to, tell them. When shall the tale of ‘ Mr 
France ’ be fully told ? 

Not until that day when earth and sea give 
up their hidden things, and Pitlandie must yield 
its guest also. 
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Six Seamen and a Menagerie. 


By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY, 

Authoh of ‘Steve Browk’s Bunyip’ and ‘In the Great Deep.’ 



OME of us had been working 
along the Overland Telegraph 
Line, others of us prospecting 
for gold about the Northern 
Territory. Then the six of us 
forgathered at old Jack Han- 
ley’s boardirig-liouse in Port 
Adelaide, and talked over what 
we ’d do next. A couple were for going up to 
try our luck on the Echuuga digging.? ; hut that 
notion was overruled hy a majority. Lots of 
schemes were mooted. At last Touiniy Cubitt 
said, ‘ Well, hoy.s, what d’ ye say to another trip 
on the briny 1 We ’re all sailors ; we ’re ail mates ; 
all strapping, able-bodied hearties, and fit for 
any chance. 1 've had two years o’ damper and 
mutton, blacks, Barcoo rot, and the rest of the 
general eussedne.ss of the Australian Bush, and I 
think three or four mouths of salt sea-breeze 
won’t harm me, or any of us, for that matter.’ 

‘ Second the motion ! ’ said Jimmy Lascelles 
koonically. 

‘Third it!’ said Jack Meredith, who was 
Lascelles’ particular chum, a big, loose-limbed 
giant of a man, wlroso style and speech, in com- 
mon with some of the rest, smacked unmistakably 
of English puhlio school and London Clubland. 

‘Eourth and fifth it ! ’ said the brothers Reggio 
and Alf Sheldon, as they hummed the first verse 
of the latest popular ditty heard at the ‘ White 
Horse Cellars’ the night before. 

‘ Carried nem. con.,’ concluded the reader’s very 
liiimble servant, the writer. ‘And what part of 
the world would your Royal Highnesses of the 
sea he pleased to choose for this pleasure-trip 1 ’ 

‘As it happens,’ said Cubitt, ‘it’s Hobson’s 
choice. Thera ’s only one vessel in port wanting 
hands. She ’s a barque of about eight hundred 
tons, named the Atlanta, bound for ’Frisco. 
She wants six A.B.s. I saw a German chap out 
of the house here had just signed on board.’ 

‘She’s a Yank, then,’ remarked Lascelles. 
‘But what’s the odds 1— -Well, boys, shall we 
see what fortune’s got in store for us on the 
banks of the Sacramento ? ’ 

‘Jack — Jack Hanley — you black-a-vised old 
Shy look I’ roared Cubitt, as the proposal was 
unanimously assented to, ‘ bring a bottle of beer 
for each of us, and one over to drink yourself 
thirsty again in wishing us luck and a long 
passage. Come now, step out! No advance- 
iiotes. in this crowd, you know.’ 

‘No/ said Hanley, a dark, bully Irishman and 
ex-sailor,, as he came in laden with: bottles ‘an’, 
begorra I afore ye ’ve done wid the Atylantayfi’li 


he sorry ye didn’t shtop wid ould Jack and trusht 
him to git ye a dacent ship.’ 

‘Why, how now, you how-bellied and he- 
whiskered prophet of evil ! ’ exclaimed Meredith, 
‘ what ’s the matter with the packet 1 Have you 
been trying to Shanghai some greenhorns aboard, 
ell, and got rousted by the Yankee skipper 1 ’ 

‘Not me, captain’ — lots of people got brevet 
rank at Jack’s as long ns their money lasted — ‘ but 
I know what them Yanks is, wid their knuckle- 
dusters an’ revolvers an’ helayin’-pins, an’ what- 
not. You must remimber I ’m an ould packet- 
rat meself. Sure, I was wid Bully Barton three 
toimes acrosht the Western Ocean in the Black 
Ball Line. An’, anyhow, the At%jla\ita'» got a 
bad name. Dreckly sbe brings up at the sema- 
phore her crew, ivery mau-Jaek on ’em, swims 
ashore an’ up the Bush for their mortial lives.’ 
And as he finished speaking Hanley grinned in 
sympathy with ns ; for well we knew that if he 
so wished he could jsut his hands on them, and 
that probably as soon as the barque sailed the 
missing men would be gathered under his wing. 

‘ Wall,’ said Meredith, ‘ I ’d like to see ’Frisco 
again. I haven’t been there since the sixties. 
Had a good time there, too. Know lots of 
people up and down the coast, from San Diego 
to Vancouver. What do you say, hoys ; shall we 
go across to the seniaidroro and aboard this man- 
eating ship of old Jack’s, and see what we can 
do with her 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ reidied Captain John H. Snaggs to 
Meredith’.? question anent wanting hands. ‘ I 
kin do with a half-dozen. But they must he 
rale grit. Loafers ain’t no account on hoard o’ 
the AtloMa.’ 

‘Well, sir, I think we all know our work,’ 
said Lascelles, ‘and therefore ought to be able 
to worry through anywhere. So, if you ’re 
agreeable, captain, we ’d better sign on.’ 

‘All right,’ replied the captain, leading the 
way into the saloon. ‘ Only, mind, if you ain’t 
all A1 you’ll find I’m a hit of a horse myself; 
an’ as for the mate, he ’s a reg’lar tiger ; second, ’s 
got a lot o’ the alligator about him ; “ Sails ” an’ 
“Chips,” too, are fair cautions ; in fact, the 
whole of the afterguard can bite.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ remarked Cubitt blandly, with his 
natural drawl intensified, ‘ we understand, captain; 
quite a menagerie, so to speak, and with all due 
respect.’ 

At this the skipper looked black, but only 
gave a grunt that might have meant anything. 

As we left to get our traps a boatload of men 
came on board, and the skipper, looking over 
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the rail, sang out to them, ‘Now then, there! 
hop along quick an’ lively, ef you wants to keep 
a clean skin. Man the windlass an’ heave short 
on the stahhoai’d chain 1 ’ 

‘ Doesn’t look very promising for a quiet life 
that hooker,’ remarked Reggie Sheldon, laughing, 
‘ what with a tiger, an alligator, a horse, and a 
couple of unclassed specimens warranted to hita’ 

‘Oh, that’s only Yankee blow,’ replied 
Cuhitt. ‘I’ve heard that sort of thing before. 
All the same, there may be some fun, and it ’s 
ju.st as well, perhaps, that we should all bring 
along our “guns,” as Captain Snaggs ’d call ’em.’ 

It was sundown ere we returned to the 
Atlanta, getting the rough side of the skipper’s 
tongue as we dragged our dunnage for’ard, and, 
in obedience to orders, proceeded to heave up our 
anchors, we six manning the port brakes of the 
old-fashioned windlass. Our shipmates appeared 
to be all foreigners — Germans, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes. Presently one of us 
struck up a chanty ; hut a tall, lanky, hatchet- 
faced man, with a long curved nose and watery 
eyes, who turned out to he the mate, shouted 
out, ‘Naow then, drop that! Keep your wind 
to cool yer soup. Yer ’ll want it all afore we ’re 
done with yer.’ 

‘ That ’s the tiger,’ whispered Meredith. 

‘A blue-nosed one, by his growl,’ replied 
Cuhitt, alluding to the Nova Scotian twang in 
the mate’s speech. 

Another hour, and under all plain sail we 
were dropping down St Vincent’s Gulf. And 
at eight hells we mustered aft to be drafted 
into watches. By au exceptional piece of luck 
the Avhole six of us got into the same watch — 
the mate’s. Man for man, the foreigners wore a 
bigger lot than we were ; and the second-mate, 
who had been ashore and was more than slightly 
muddled, chose them all. 

We of the port watch got the first four hours 
on deck, and as I went to the wheel I heard the 
second-mate, who had just come from rounding 
up his crowd and getting their names, complain- 
ing to the mate. ‘ Blarmed,’ said he, ‘ ef I don’t 
think I’ve picked all the dashed Dagoes in the 
ship. Say, Mr Hanks, will ye swap dogs? Ef 
there ’s one thing I do hate, it ’s a Dutchman ; 
an’ so fur ’s I kin make out, every one o’ my 
crowd ’ll say yaZi sooner ’n yes.’ 

‘ No, I won’t swap, Mr Maggett,’ replied the 
mate, ‘although I don’t doubt your lot’s as 
good ’s mine, which is all hullock-drivers instid 
o’ sailor-men. A nice contract I ’ll have to lick 
’em into shape, I reckon. I’ll just he about 
makin’ use of ’em by the time we get to ’Erisco. 
But I allow to he able for the, job, eh, Maggett i’ 
, ‘None hetteiy sir,’ replied the latter obsequi- 
ously. ‘ There ain't many atween here an’ Cape 
God loiows more ’n Hiram Hanks how to roust 
a loafer up to the mark. Bet your life on that ! ’ 

The pair were standing near the wheel, and 
evidently talking at me. None of the three 
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figureheads of the Atlanta’s executive were in 
any way prejrossessing. But that of this man 
Maggett was positively hideous, so covered was 
his^ face with a mat of vivid red hair, out of 
which peered, either side of a snub bulb of a 
nose, two cold, blue slits of eyes. He was a type 
of a certain class — the Irish-Amerioan — and I 
pitied his watch. 

Presently he went below, and the captain 
coming on deck, he and the mate stood talking 
to the pilot. I noticed that the carpenter was 
keeping watch with ns. Probably the sail-maker 
would do the same by the starboard one. Both 
these men were sullen and sulky Down-Easters 
from about Martha’s Vineyard or Salem, and 
could he thoroughly depended upon to back up 
captain and mates through thick and thin. 

At twelve o’clock the second-mate, without 
giving the watch below a chance to appear, went 
into the fo’c’sle, and we could hear him raging 
and storming at the foreigners to an accompani- 
ment of kicks and thumps that showed Mr 
Maggett ■was losing no time. Our side of the 
topgallant-fo’c’sle was separated from theirs by 
a bulkhead, and when I got below I found 
Meredith and the others overhauling their chests 
for cartridges and seeing that their pistols were 
clean and ready for action. 

‘Just in case of need, you know,’ Cuhitt re- 
marked. ‘I see that all our friends aft carry a 
“ gun j ” and although there ’s no necessity for us 
to let them discover that we do the same, still 
it ’s as well to be pre^jared for accidents. I was 
going to sell mine to Jack Hanley. Glad I 
didn’t now. You chaps ail got one 1 ’ 

We had — some of us a pair, and plenty of 
ammunition to hoot. 

Very evidently we had fallen in with a real 
had ship, and it behoved us to walk warily, 
just as much so, indeed, as if we were being 
shadowed by Blacks on ‘The Overland,’ or 
tramping through ‘snake -country’ by night. 
Perhaps some of us had been bullock-driving; 
but we also knew our work as seamen too well 
to allow ourselves to he worried by tiger, alliga- 
tor, or horse. Our spells of Bush-life had given 
us broader, wider views of men’s obligations 
with regard to each other, a portion, certainly, 
of which was to put up with no such nonsense 
as our shipmates were evidently resigned to. 

‘The chap who relieved me at the wheel,’, re- 
marked the younger Sheldon, ‘was only half- 
dressed, and his nose was bleeding from a . smack 
of the alligator’s fist. I gave him the course — ; 
sou’-sou’-west. But he was too scared to speak ; 
so the skipper walked over and pulled what was 
left of his nose till he squealed again. A nice 
packet this is ! I wonder what the pilot thinks 
of it all?’ 

But, whatever may have been Mr Jones’s 
thoughts, he kept them strictly to himself, and 
stepped into his cutter next day with as 
hearty a farewell as if the Atlanta had been one 
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of his favourite Orient clippers instead of the 
‘ hell afloat ’ she was so unmistakably to become.- 
Cubitt, -who knew the pilot slightly, shook hands 
with him as he was going over the side, and 
said, ‘ Tell old Jack Hanley that we’ve got into 
a regular blooming menagerie, here, but that we 
think -we can hold our own till we get to ’Frisco.' 

Mr Jones grinned, nodded, and -winked, con- 
veying fully that he quite understood thepo.sition 
of affairs, and -(vished us all sorts of luck. 

‘TTo-w then, you there ! ’ suddenly shouted the 
skipper, ‘can’t you find anythin’ better to do 
than yarn on the quarterdeck? You’re too far 
aft, my mair.— Mr Hanks, yon ’ll have yonr 
watch gittin’ a top-dog if you don’t mind, sir.’ 

‘ Yery sorry, captain,’ re 2 flied Cuhitt, who -was 
a powerful, athletic fellow, grim-visaged from the 
slash of a Peruvian cutlass received whilst serv- 
ing as a lieutenant in the Chilian navy ; ‘ hut, 
yon see, I ’m not used to big ship style.’, 

‘ Weil,’ returned the skipper, somewhat molli- 
fied by the compliment to his old tub— for she 
was little better — ‘ I guess me an’ Mr Hanks ’ll 
take ye in hand an’ larn ye sea-politeness. As 
a rule, -vve can’t abide greenhorns; hut in yonr 
case we ’ll make an exception;’ and ho stroked his 
goatee and chuckled at his own wit, yet not 
-without a sharp glance of suspicion at its object. 
For was he unjustified in his doubt ; for Cubitt 
had been chief mate of ships that would have 
almost taken the square-sterned, bluff-bowed 
‘ Atlanta for a long-boat. Indeed, the -whole six 
of us wore ‘passed men,’ holding either masters’ 
or mate.s’ certificates in the British merchant ser- 
vice. Hob that we gave ourselves airs on that 
account; -wo had all been before the mast as 
Well as ontbo quarterdeck ero this when necessity 
• — or, ill at least the case of two amongst ns, sheer 
capiice— -pres.sed. But, on the other hand, we 
Were determined to pub up with no nonsense in 
the matter of being knocked about by Messrs 
Snaggs, Hanks, and Maggett. 

On the second day out we oleared the land ; 
and that evening, with Cape Eovda light like 
a little .star astern, it came on to blow so heavily 
that all hands had to he called to snug the 
Atlanta Aoynx, And now the two mates, for no 
reason that I could see excejit that the cajitain 
encouraged and approved, condescending once or 
twice even to take part in the performance, began 
to.' cut capers ai-noiigst the starboard watch to a 
tuna none of us had ever heard before. How 
the men stood it puzzled, us. But they did, and, 
ohe-wing .stolidly on their quids, jjulled and hauled 
to the accompaniment of kicks from the mate’s 
- heavy sea-hoots orqjunchings from the almost as 
heavy fists: of the second. 

I went up. with one of the sufferers to furl 
the foretoingallants’l ; and as we lay out on the. 
. yard I: said; noticing that his eye was swelling, 

‘ A pretty: -rough -sort of hooker -this we ’ve got 
into, mate.’ 

‘Yah,’ re^ilied Hans, tenderly feeling the 


damaged optic, ‘clot segond-mate hit like von 
kig vroni a ’orse — niit not ? ’ 

‘Don’t know,’ I reiilied, ‘and don’t moan to 
let him try. We ’re not going to allow any of 
them to play -cvitli us as they ’re doing with 
you. Englishmen don’t like getting black eyes 
and bloody noses for nothing. A|>parently you 
people don’t mind it so much, eh ? ’ 

‘ Dese Yanks all de same,’ repjlied he. 
‘ Often I schwear I never go in anoder von of 
dem. AcJi Gott, nein / Bresently, by-und-by, 
it goms your durn. You see ! ’ 

‘Hot much,’ I answered, laughing, ‘or there ’ll 
be wigs on the green !’ 

. But Hans, or Wilhelm, or Carl, or whatever 
his name -was, only grinned, and soon, as we 
afterwards discovered, went straight to the mate 
and told him what I had said, in a vain attempt 
to curry favour with his persecutors. 

Presently, though he never lifted his hand to 
us, Mr Hanks began to work us up in great style, 
stoi:)ping our afternoon watch below, and giving 
us all the dirty, disagreeable jobs he could think 
of, whilst the skipper looked on and grinned 
approvingly; and the sail-maker and carpenter 
lazied about, ever on the watch to report any 
growling to their superiors. However, wanting 
no rows, we stood it all quietly enough. The 
food was good and plentiful of its kind, so on 
that .score we had nothing to complain of. And 
one day Mr Hanks, seeing us .submissive and 
quiet, and thinking, perhaps, that the . foreigners 
had for the time received their share of hard 
knocks, in an ill-advised moment made the 
mistake of rapping Meredith sharply over the 
knuckles with a belnying-pin to hasten liim in 
some job he was at, treating him at the same 
time to a choice assortment of the best Bowery. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Meredith hit out 
from the shoulder, and seat the mate sprawling 
along the deck. Eising, Hanks made a rush at 
him, only to receive another and a heavier dose of 
the same medicine. Waiting for him to rise again, 
Cubitt, intently watching, saw the mate’s hand 
sneaking round to his hip-pocket. A warning 
shout to Meredith, and the latter in a second 
had his knee on the pirostrate man and tlie half- 
drawn revolver flying overboard. Slowly Hanks 
got to his feet, wiped the blood from hi.s face, 
and glared at Meredith. Then he made a sudden 
run aft, but Meredith stopped him, 

‘Wait a bit,’ said he ; ‘don’t be in such a 
hurry. You know, Mr Hanks, you mustn’t 
break English knuckles like you do those made 
in Germany. The English article won’t stand 
such usage even by a “ reg’lar tiger.” There ’s six 
of us here, Mr Hanks; and if you play tricks 
on one of the six you 'vc got to reckon with 
the half-dozen. Remember that, Mr Hanks, 
and go and tell the skipper all about it if: you 
like.— Have I put the matter straight, lads?’ 

‘ Quite right,, old man 1 ’ he answered, as, with 
eyes darting murder at: us in every glance, Hanks 
\Christi7ias Number. 
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walked slowly aft, whither the sail-maker and 
the carpenter had already run and ronsed out 
the captain and the second-mate. A minute later 
the whole gang wore in deep consultation upon 
the poop. 

By this time eac-h one of us had secured our 
pistols, ready for the shootiug-raatch that wo felt 
was almost inevitable. Indeed, so certain was 
the starboard watch that presently bullets would 
he flying that they had drawn off in a body and 
taken shelter in the fo’o’sle. 

But, to our intense astonialiment, there was 
no row. To us this qriietude, knowing the men 
with whom we had to deal, seemed nnnatnriil. 
It soared us much worse than a volley would 
have clone. However, we went on with our 
work, albeit keeping a remarkably sharp eye 
lifting aft. But nothing remarkable happened. 
Certainly, tlie skipper and the second-mate 
made a rush among.st the cowering foreigners 
and kicked and punched them on deck again. 
But that wa.s a mere everyday incident. The 
second-mate — Mr Hanks had gone helow to 
repair damages — walked about amongst ns 
scowling viiiclictively but saying nothing. 

‘How, what is their little game?’ exclaimed 
Meredith as eight hells struck and we went 
below for the first dog-watch. 

‘ Can’t vindevstnnd it at all,’ replied Cubitt; ‘but 
you may bet your life there ’s something not too 
brilliant a-brewing. Why, in a well-ordered 
packet the docks fore and aft ought an lionr ago 
to have been full of corpses, But, oh, Jack 1 
those were two lovely smaclcs. The tiger won’t 
be alrlo to see a hole through a ladder for a blue 
moon.’ 

: ‘By Jove !’ chimed in Lascelles enthusiastically, 
‘what a swojet and happy accident it is that we 
can sport a “ gun ” each ! Shouldn’t wonder 
if there ’s wild work on this hooker before the 
trip ’s over.’ 

‘ Wi.sh it would come,’ said young Sheldon. ‘ I 
hate waiting for the expected. I ’d like to see 
the five of ’em .show up and have it out with us 
straight away.’ 

‘ That they never will, now, I ’in convinced,’ 
remarked his brother. ‘ But look out for tricks, 
boys. Xotliing’ll be too nasty for the after- 
guard after this evening. The whole mena- 
gerie’ll bite and .scratch, but: .strictly on the 
sly. We must keep our pistols on us, and 
alway.s handy for a pull.’ 

‘ True for you, Reggio,’ said Lascelles. 
‘Semper jiaruf ns must be our little motto from 
tlii.s out, or some of u.s ’ll be losing the number 
of their mess. It ain’t pleasant. ]3ut what can 
we do ? ’ 

Tliat point was soon to be decided ; for that 
night in the middle-watch, a stiff head-breeze , 
blowing, and the Ailanfa foaming along full and 
bj', she suddenly,, with a great flapping and 
slatting of canfa.s,, came up in the wind, whilst 
.to our , ears, as W'e lay snatching forty winks in 
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sheltered nooks about the deck, came the sharp 
report of a pistol-shot from the poop. 

Cubitt should have been at the wheel ; hut, 
rushing aft, we found him and the second-mate 
— who was keeping the first’s watch for liim by 
reason of the latter’s .sore head — rolling over and 
over across the gratings in front of the wheel. 
Seeing at a glance that our man wanted no 
assistance, for he was nppermo.st, and knocking 
^f‘'Sg6tt’s head in a steady, business-like way first 
against the .skylight, and then against the .sharp 
curved tails of the big brazen dolphins that sup- 
ported the binnacle, I put the wheel hard over, 
bringing the ship to the wind, and picking up 
as I did so a revolver lying close to the spokes. 

‘The beggar drew and fired point-blank at 
me,’ said Cubitt, rising and leaving the alligator 
quietly lying there. ‘ Look here,’ he continued, 
taking off his sou’wester and showing us a hole 
through the crown, into which he stuck his 
finger. ‘We had a few words aliout the row 
yesterday, and then, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, he pnlled on me. But I guess his head ’ll 
ache worse than mine, close call as it was for 
my brains.’ 

‘I’m just wondering,’ remarked Lascelles as 
ho dragged the second-mate to his leg.s and seated 
him again.st the skylight, ‘whether the very best 
thing Ave can do isn’t to take charge of this old 
dugout before she gets too hot for us altogether.’ 

‘ Waal,’ drawled a voice behind us, ‘ Is that so? 
NaAV, I guess you ’ve got this chicken to reckon 
with. fust. Stand clear, for I ’m ngoin’ to kick ! ’ 

It was the skipper in his draAvers, and with in 
each hand a heaA'y ‘ navy ’ presented at our group. 

‘Kick aAvay, old horse !’ exclaimed Meredith, 
suddenly Avhippiug out his OAvn pi.stol and putting 
it to the captain’s head, ‘ Do you think no one ’s 
got a gun hut you 1 Yon ’re the Horse, ain’t you 1 
Well, Mr Horse, kick aAv.ay. The Tiger and the 
Alligator have had a turn. It ’s yours noAV. If 
you and the rest of your cursed menagerie let us 
alone Ave ’ll do oAir duty as sailor-men should. 
But if you interfere again with one of the port 
Avatch, by the Lord ! Ave ’ll fill you all ns full of 
lead as a first-class savcII coffin.’ 

It Avas a clear night, Avitli a young moon peep- 
ing over the. leech of the main topsail, and 
shedding a mild light on the patch of dock just 
right aft Avhere AAm stood ; and by this it Avas 
easy to see the dazed stare of baffled fury mixed 
with astonishment that came into the skipper’s 
eyes a.s, involuntarily loAvering his arms, he glared 
around, meeting everjAvhere the levelled muzzle 
of a revolver. In the silence you could hear 
the passionate grating of his teeth as he tried to 
control the fury of resentment that raged Avithin 
him. Close to sat the second-mate,, conscious 
noAv, hut very sick, AArith his head resting on his 
hands,, and red drops dripping from nose and 
mouth on to the Avhite paint of the skylight. 

‘It’s mutiny— -rank mutiny !’ exclaimed the 
captain at last in a hoarse whisper, as, shifting 
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his pistols into one hand, he with the hack of 
the other -wiped some flakes of foam off his long 
goatee. ‘A put-up job !’ he continued. ‘And, 
])y the livin’ Jehoshaphat, if ever you live to git. 
to ’Frisco you ’ll swing ! ’ 

‘ Sea where that murdering animal put a bullet, 
skipper,’ said Cubitt, showing his hat. ‘And 
don’t talk rubbish about mutiny. D’ye think 
that men like us are going to be made targets 
and chopping-blocks of like those Dagoes yonder 1 
Not much, we ain’t ! You and your lot behave 
yourselves, and you ’ll find us the whitest crowd 
you ever sailed with. But if you keep on hanky- 
panky, -why, then you’ll have to suffer accord- 
ingly. Peace or war, captain ? ’ But the latter’s 
passion was too great for words. For years his 
reign of terror had probably been so undisputed 
that he at last had thought himself a sort of sea- 
omnipotence. The shock of this rude awaken- 
ing nearly killed him, and all ho coidd do was 
to wave his arm for’ard as a .signal to us to 
clear. But as he stood there, his thin, sallow 
face Avorking and t-witohing wickedly in little 
pulses, and a lino of Avhite foam showing between 
his parted lips, he looked such a dangerous cus- 
tomer that, when surrendering the wheel to 
Cubict again, I took the lee side, each of us 
keeping one hand on a pistol ivliilst steering 
with the other. It was, 1 saw, very close on 
eight-bells, and presently, striking it, a German 
came ya-wning, and surprised to find two men 

at the wheel. ‘Yat is de madder’ he was 

beginning, when Cubitt stopped him with ‘ Full 
and by — as she goes ! ’ and we walked for’ard, 
.keeping a Avary eye on the skipper and the second- 
mato, Avho were muttering together at the break 
of the poop, Mr Maggett cai-rying a bandage on 
his head the size of a turban. 

‘‘VYell,’ remarked Meredith as Ave sat on our 
chests discussing the situation, ‘things are de- 
veloping, boys. I really think Lascelies’ notion 
that Ave should take charge altogether and sail 
the Atlanta to ’Frisco on our own hook not half 
a bad one.’ 

‘ If we don’t do something of the sort,’ said 
Cubitt, ‘we’ll go to leeAvard flying, for the old 
man and his lot’ll never rest easy till they’ve 
squared yards with us. Couldn’t you see it in 
his face to-night ? Still, you chapis know there ’s 
precious little laAv for a sailor in ’Frisco — or, 
rather, there ’s plenty of law but very little jus- 
tice. And, in any case, it’s rather a serious 
thing this seizing a ship at sea. Gur -words 
won’t count a straAV against the afterguards’. 
And si’ememher, lads, that every sneaking Dutch- 
man in the starboard watch ’ll back the brutes 
up through thick and thin.’ 

‘I’m not sure of that matter of sailor law, at 
least in our case,’ said Meredith. ‘If we had 
al-vimys been: plain A.B.s and nothing more I 
wouldn’t give a: fig for our chances. Ten years 
hard ’d beitheleast I should expect. But you ’Are 
: all got ybtir papers to: sho-w, , Besides, although 


I don’t AA'ant to brag, I really have some influence 
in ’Frisco, especially amongst the large UAerchants, 
also AAoth the better class of journalists. 1 don’t 
particularly Avant it known that I ’A^e been mas- 
querading before the mast in the Atlanta, and 
should prefer to get quietly away ; hut if the 
worst comes to the AAWst, Avhy, really, I believe 
I can pull the six of us out of a pretty bad scrape, 
and perhaps cook the sldj^per’s goose and that of 
his mates so effectually as to prevent them from 
ever getting another ship.’ 

Now, this seemed pretty tall talk to us. Of 
all our crOAvd, Meredith and his chum Lascelies 
■were the only ones who were at all reticent as to 
their past. Tlie rest of us talked and yarned of 
our homes, our people, and our lives unreservedly 
enough. But Avith the other tAAm there Avere 
limitations which no one cared to try and get 
over ; and, all through, it seemed to us that the 
pair Avere not quite like ourselves, adventurers of 
necessity. They had met the four of us at Alice 
Spring.?, whither they had come from Port Darwin 
with an overlanding party in search of ncAV 
country. The Sheldons, my.self, and Cubitt had 
been prospecting in the Macdonnell Ranges, 
Meredith and his friend seemingly took a fancy 
to our company, and left their oAvn for it. lYe 
AA'ere together some weeks. Then they left, 
promising to look us up again in Adelaide, and 
form air expedition of any kind anywhere. And 
a pretty little expedition it promised to become, 
so far as, at present, I could see ! 

IIoAvever, Meredith’s promises, unsiqiported as 
they Avere by more than his bare AArord, cheered 
us somewhat. There aams a distinct and poAver- 
ful personality about the big man that made one 
feel he never spoke Avithout ample security ; and 
although nobody asked any questions, I think we 
all felt that here AA'as a sort of background pro- 
vidence that Avould see us safely through our 
troubles. 

That day the Atlanta was very quiet ; the 
decks were redolent of friars’ balsam ; and the 
sight of the tAA'o mates, one with thickly bandaged 
head, the other peering out of hlack-and-hlue 
lumps of flesh Avliere his eyes should have been, 
made even the stolid foreigners grin secretly. 
The skipper paced the poop, apparently deep in 
thought, and I noticed that, in place of smoking 
his eigar, he AAms viciously cheAving it. This I 
took, to portend squalls. We Of the port Avatch 
went about our work as usual, only with glanc- 
ing, restless eyes, and hands ever ready to the 
butts of our pistols. Altogether it Avas a curious 
turn-out j also an unpleasaiifc one. 

A Aveek passed in comparati-ve quiet, varied 
only hy little, mean attempts at assassination, 
such as letting go braces o’ dark nights whilst 
some of us were aloft on the higher yards ; and 
once Lascelies and myself, furling the main- 
topgallant-s’i in a heavy sqAiall, aird being nearly 
jerked overboard by 'such a triek, drew our 
pistols, and by common consent fired towards 
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the spot where the braces led. Next morning 
we noticed that the sail-maker carried his arm in. 
a sling. But we made no inquiry ; nor, curiously 
enough, did any one aft ask what strange impulse 
had seized upon us to practise shooting in the 
dark and from aloft. Henceforward we were 
less troubled in respect of such treacherous con- 
trivings. Of all these little incidents, however, 
Meredith kept a faithful log, omitting nothing. 
But the state of continual tension was beginning 
to tell upon our nerves badly. Below, we moved 
in constant watchful dread of some cunning trap 
being baited for usj aloft, ere lying out on a 
yard, it behoved us to look well to seizings of 
lifts and foot-ropes, and to keep our grip tenacious 
as fish-hooks lest the stay we trusted to should 
suddenly play us false. Only once had we 
actually disobeyed orders, and that was when 
they told us to get over the side on stages and 
scrape paintwork. The vessel was going a full 
eight knots, and we absolutely declined to commit 
suicide in any such stupid fashion. However, 
they did not persist in the attempt ; but we saw 
the skipper grin, well satisfied, as he retired to 
add another to the doubtless already numerous 
entries in the log-book dealing with our crimes. 

‘All the helaying-pins in the Atlanta couldn’t 
have held those stage-ropes from slipping if we ’d 
gone,’ remarked Meredith ; and we knew that he 
was perfectly correct in his judgment. 

It is hard to say how matters would have 
ended, or how the general flare-up we were pre- 
pared for would have come to pass, as, after all, 
it arose out of a business that we need not have 
meddled with, and certainly got no thanks for 
doing so. 

Truly, if our lines were at this time cast in 
troubled waters, surely were those of our next- 
door neighbours — the starboard watch — in raging 
seas. What the people aft failed to inflict ujjon 
us they took out of these unfortunates. But at 
last it appeared that, submissive and long-suffer- 
ing as they hiid thoroughly proved themselves, 
still there was an unguessed-at limit, crossing 
which meant danger. And one day, the watch 
being a few minutes late in showing up, the 
second-mate thought fit to do as he had often 
done before, and, entering the fo’c’sle, proceeded 
to perform upon them tooth and nail in his char- 
acter of alligator. This time, however, whether 
it was that Maggett exceeded, in their opinion, all 
fair hounds, or that the psychological moment 
had arrived, he, after a minute or two, was cast 
out upon the deck bleeding from half-a-dozen 
kuife-stahs. Rising, he had just strength left 
to stagger aft and tell a story which sent the 
skipper, mate, sail-makei^ and carpenter racing 
for’ard, whore presently some Very murderous 
work began oh that side of the fo’c’sle. Eor a 
while we stood listening to the groans, curses, 
and pistol-shots, Then said Meredith, ‘Why, 
they’re slaughtering those fellows like so many 
pigs. I think we ’d better take a deal. I fancy 
y' 1904.]::*y- d' 


I see a way by which this may be made to lea;! 
straight into our hands. Come along ! ’ So in 
we dashed. The four from aft had got the 
foreigners penned up in and under hunks, and 
were serving it out to the faint hearts in great 
style with helaying-pins. Evidently the watch 
had at first shown fight, for a couple with 
knives in their hands lay dead on the floor, 
which was slippery with blood. The remainder, 
seeing us with firearms, took courage and 
rallied, whilst the afterguard, caught between 
the two parties, fought like fiends. Luckily for 
us, the smoke and the inherent gloom of the 
place spoiled any attempt at aim, hut for ail 
that Cubitt got a bullet through his arm, young 
Sheldon was shot through both cheeks, and there 
were some minor wounds. Lascelles — who was 
at the wheel, and who, on hearing the fray, had 
made the Chinese cook take his place, and pre- 
sently joined us in the rush which finished the 
business — was also unlucky enough to be stabbed 
by the carpenter, but it was little more than a 
flesh-wound, and as we bound our prisoners we 
saw that they had not by any means escapeil 
scathless. The skipper had a bullet in his 
shoulder, besides a couple of broken ribs. One 
of the mate’s arms was hanging loose at his side, 
and Chip’s face had been battered by a Gorman 
till it looked like pulp. In addition to the two 
dead men on the floor, we found another mortally 
wounded, lying in his bunk as he had been shot. 
Taken all round, it had turned out a very bloody 
little fight ; and it struck me once or twice that 
we had done wrong by interfering. However, it 
Was too late now to say anything. Eortunately 
the elder Sheldon was rather more than a botch 
of a surgeon, and by Meredith’s orders — for he 
took charge at once, and quite naturally — we 
brought all the wounded into the saloon for 
Sheldon to attend to. 

‘ Thank the good God,’ said the skipper piously, 
as Sheldon, after some rather spiteful probing 
with a pair of carpenter’s calipers, at last dis- 
covered the bullet — ‘thank the good God the 
whole posse of ye’ll most undoubtedly swing 
wio ! Why, ye ’ll he lucky if you ain’t lynched ! ’ 

After their wounds were dressed we locked 
our prisoners into their berths, and with Mere- 
dith as skipper, Lascelles first-mate, and myself 
second, made a fresh start, so short-handed that 
even the Avounded had to steer and take a look- 
out. Of these the second-mate’s case was the 
’ only critical one ; his carving had been done with 
a will. Naturally we were apprehensive regard- 
ing the outcome of all this business. At least 
four of us were. As to Meredith and Lascelles, 
they seemed , quite unconcerned, and scouted 
utterly a proposal made by us that we should 
.presently leave the ship and make for some of 
the islands of the Hawaiian group, passed 
nearly a week ago. 

,‘ It would be madness, 'nothing less!’ pro- 
tested Meredith. ‘ Just as we are beginning to 
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get along so nicelj, too ! Whyj it Arould amount 
to a full confession of guilt, and we ’d be bunted 
down witli a price on our bsads ! Can’t you 
see, wa ’re on top now — have got a good grip of 
the situation. Besides, look at the novelty of 
the thing ! In place of doing what you fellows 
suggest — exactly what your average crew would 
think of — we carefully sail the ship to her 
destination, and call the law in to decide 
between us,’ 

‘And against us, most likely,’ put in Cubitt. 

‘ I ’ve heard that owners and underwriters in most 
of the States can gat any verdict they wish re- 
corded against the fo’c’sle seamen.’ 

‘Well, yes, at one time,’ admitted Meredith, 

‘ hut it ’s rather different now. The press is only 
too glad to get hold of .such a story as I’m pre- 
paring, ready for the first reporter who steps on 
board. Now, you fellows had hotter trust to 
me. It 's a stiffer contract than I bargained for, 
but I can pull you through. And La.sC6lles ’ll 
help me. -—-Won’t you, Jimmy?’ 

‘Why, of course, old man. What d’ye take 
me for ? ’ replied his chum. ‘ But I think you ’ll 
be able to state a very good case single-handed.’ 

So we gave in to these two, but not without 
some inward qualms when wo thought of Avhat 
sorb of a reception might await us at that desti- 
nation now approaching very close, 

Next , morning: we buried the, three foreigners. 
Meredith, attired in the uniform of a lieutenant 
in the Eoyal Naval Reserve, read the burial 
service in a most impressive, manner, whilst 
Lascelles ; and myself, dressed up in serge suits 
with anchor buttons in honour of our new ranks, 
stood by. Also, Meredith.„had ,tbe wounded pri- 
soners, with the exception of the second-mate, 
who was not ft to be moved, brought on deck 
to witness the ceremony, , 

The skipper and the mate, as they , were 
assisted to seats close to the gangway, whispered 
together and looked curiously about them. The 
pair seemed rather broken up, and were very quiet 
and subdued. The carpenter, with his bandaged 
face, was at the wheel; the sail-maker we had 
also made turn-to. It really appeared as if we 
had reduced the menagerie to subjection. 

It was a beautiful day, bright with sunshine ; 
a gentle breeze rippled the water musically against 
the barque’s bluff bows as she lay nearly stationary, 
with her: for 0 -top.sail aback and the Stars-and- 
stripes at half-mast. The .ship was very quiet, 
and Meredith’s voice sounded loud and clear as 
: he.read the solemn words of the service. As the 
:-grating tilted, and its threefold burden plunged 
,,heavily into the sea, I looked at Snaggs’ face; 
: :but, .save a sneering grin, it showed no sign of 
emotion, But when, p>iesently, the carpenter 
. left ithe wheel, and Snaggs asked the course and 
iound it Still :NE. by E., I heard him swear, and 
, noticed a puzzled expression ; come over his face. 
He: was doubtless surprised to, find her still head- 
; lag for ’Eiisoo,. after making certain that we liad 


intended to run away Uvith her and try to sell 
or wreck her. I saw him, too, staring suspi- 
ciously at Meredith’s uniform as he was taken 
below again. And, for that matter, we also 
were surprised at our skipper’s tuni-out ; know- 
ing, however, tliat he was the last man to wear 
anything to which he had no right. N or did any 
of us think fit to ask questions. Only our con- 
fidence in our captiiin seemed increased by the in- 
cident. The following day we sighted a steamer, 
which proved to be a big tramp bound from 
Samoa to the same port as ourselves, which she 
Would reach a week at least before us. By her 
Meredith sent on a formidable heap of letters 
and a copy of his private log duly attested by all 
bands, which writings doubtless had much to 
do with our reception when at last we brought 
up inside the Golden Gate. 

The first man to step on board was the editor 
of one of the big ’Frisco dailies, who shook Mere- 
dith warmly by the hand, greeting him as an old 
acquaintance, at the same time picking up a paper 
from a pile he had placed on the .skylight, and 
laughingly pointing to an article with headlines 
in such hugs type that from where I stood I 
could easily read, ‘ Six Sailors and a Menagerie ! 
How the Six Tamed the Wild Beasts of the 
Atlanta II A Floating Hell Hailing , from 
’Frisco,! ! ! , The Shambles of the Atlanta / 1 ! t 
Wild Work with Snaggs, Hanks, and Maggett ! 1 1!', 
and then column after column of, what proved to 
be in the very best style , of lucidly descriptive 
Western journalism, 

‘ It ’s all right, gentlemen,’ said the editor as 
Meredith introduced us ; ‘ you ’ve got the voice of 
the city with you to a man. It’s been a reg’lar 
snap for the Herald, too; And to make sure, I ’ve 
engaged the very best counsel to be had for 
money. Wo ’re ,uot taking any risks. No more,’ 
ho added significantly, ‘are the owners. They 
mean fight. Got the police flag up, I see! 
That ’s right. You ’re all real grit every time. 
Ah ! here they come.’ He alluded to the police, 
who, with an insi)ector at their head, now took 
charge of the ship, which wa.s surrounded by 
steam-launches and rowing-boats filled with, 
curious peojfie. But these, with the exception 
of many of the leading men in ’Fri.sco, wdio came 
to sec Meredith and ask if they could he of use, 
the police kept at a respectable distance. As 
it was, when our prisoners wore produced the 
A iflctKifa’s saloon was crammed so full of reporters 
and eager biisyhodies that there was scarce room 
to move. Snaggs still wore Ms arm in a sling j 
but the others had made a quick recovery, 
especially Maggett, who for the last few days 
had been so violent as to compel us to put irons 
on him.: Snaggs, of course, gave us in charge for 
mutiny on the high. seas. But both he and the 
others were far from easy in their minds, if one 
could judge . from their hang-dog looks.: About 
the last thing they expected; was to have the 
tables turned upon them in this curious fashion, 
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Ashore, hail to any amount was ofFerod for us 
hy Meredith’s friends, amongst whom we ijresently 
found ourselves billeted in most hospitablefashion. 
Meanwhile, in the matter of bail at any rate, the 
skipper and the mates’ party had done as much 
for them, and they also were at large, but unable 
to sliow their faces on the streets for fear of 
violence, so high did public feeling run against 
them. On the other hand, we were mobbed 
enthusiastically, and made popular idols of — a 
process also not without its disadvantages. 

At last we found ourselves in a police court. 
And I must say that although, with the rest 
of us, I was not very much surprised — the fact 
having of late booonie common property — to hear 
Meredith sworn as ‘ Sir John Meredith, a Earonet 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ yet I opened my eyes widely enough 
to hear his chum answer to the style of James 
Henry Churchill Lascelles, Baron IJlleswater, a 
Peer of the United Kingdom.’ 

The official mouthed out the titles with a 
democratic relisli, and ‘Jimmy’ turned lobster- 
rod as he replied in the affirmative to the indict- 
ment, whilst the crowd fairly gasped with delight 
as it suddenly realised the comical incongruity of 
the whole thing. 

‘The lawyers insisted on it, y’.see,’ said the 
editor of the Herald, who sat close to me. ‘ His 
lord.ship hacked like a young steer when ho knew 
about it. No, Meredith didn’t give him away, 
you bet. Some globe-trotting tenderfoot recog- 
nised him, and it came to Coke & Dixon’s ears, 
and they played the thing ofi' for all it was worth. 


And that’s a Jew’s eye, my boy. And they’re 
right. See what a fight the other side made 
before Meredith and his friend had a say. 
Now, look at ’em ! Why, sonny, if you 'd ha’ all 
been plain Jack-tars I wouldn’t have given a 
rotten fig for your nocks. Not much! But Sir 
John could ha’ pulled you tlirougli. He’s got 
a fine record aiuongst us here in ’Erisco. And 
when it comes to a British peer ! Why, consider 
the menagerie euchred hands down.’ 

And so it proved ; altliougli the sentences, to 
our thinking, were ridiculously light. Snagg.s got 
three years’ imprisonment, and was fined one thou- 
sand dollars ; Hanks two years, and five hundred 
dollars ; Maggett eighteen months, and five hun- 
dred dollars ; the sail-maker and carpenter twelve 
months each. And at the same time the judge 
administered to us such a sharp reprimand anent 
taking the law into our own hands, and seizing 
the ship vi et armis, all by reason of other 
people’s misdemeanours and the punishment 
thereof by the properly constituted authorities — 
to wit, the captain and his officers — that I fully 
believed, before ho had finished, everything that 
my friend the editor had told mo, and that we 
really had need of all the influence that could 
he brought to bear for us. However, we won, 
very much to the disgust and sui’|)i’isB of other 
menageries whose masters, even at the present 
day, taking warning by Snaggs & Co., fight shy 
of the British sailor-man, fearing lest they may 
ship a party of ‘ blasted aristocrats ’ to turn the 
tables on them as we did on the afterguard of 
the Atlanta. 


The Favourites of the Regent. 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 

Author op ‘His Heart’s Desire,’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 



pHY do you speak of Goncini? 
His very name angers us. 
We have not so much plea- 
sure in life, De Luynes, that 
you should try to spoil happy 
moments when they come.’ 

The speaker was Louis the 
Thirteenth, King, of Prance, 
a puny-looking boy of fifteen. He lay on a 
couch, keeping his ^ dull eyes fixed on his tall, 
haudsomd confidant. Monsieur Charles Albert, 
some short while ago head of the King’s 
falconry, now raised to the rank of Baron de 
Luynes. ; ■ 

Do Luynes smiled down on the fretful young 
'face, ' ■ ■ 


‘ That is my argument, Sire ; no man in 
Prance has so much right to , enjoyment as your 
Majesty. , Yet, till you married, your life was 
almost secluded.’ 

The King shrugged his shoulders and looked 
round his barely furnished chamber. There was 
some carved wood in the panelling, and there 
were hangings at the doors and windows; neither 
a picture lior a statue, not even a book, was to be 
seen. There was no indication that the King 
oared for art or letters. 

. ‘Faith !’ said Louis, ‘but for you, Charles, 
; and the falcons, we should be badly off indeed.’ 

t Pardon, niy liege. I meant more than 
that.’ 

‘ You mean we are of age ; we have a right to 
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govern Franco. "We do truly wish to govern 
something,’ he went on slowly. ‘As to France, 
she can be ruled for us. W e want to he free, to 
belong to ourselves. Till now, we have always 
been ruled by some one else.’ 

He rose impatiently from his lounging posture, 
and going to a lattice, loolced down into the 
courtyard of the Louvre. His apartments were 
on the side of the palace facing towards St 
Germain I’Auxerrois. 

‘You are right, Charles’ — he spoke in a low 
voice-—' we do long to he freed from the Italian’s 
insolence. But yesterday we saw him down 
there, followed hy a hundred men brilliantly 
equipped, while he himself glittered with dia- 
monds and other jewels; yet to-day, when we 
ask for the price of a new horse we are told 
money cannot be spent on us.’ 

‘ I have heard, Sire, that Coneini came over 
from Florence in the Regent’s train, poor and 
deeply in debt.’ 

‘That may be. We despise his assumption 
and his greed ; yet, when we meet, his insolence 
cows us, and he — well, he thinks himself our 
master.’ 

‘ That is so. Sire ; you have hit the nail full. 
Such a tyranny ought not to continue.’ 

‘Ought not !’ The King’s face was yet more 
disturbed. ‘ We told you weeks ago, at Amboi-se, 
that the word “ought” was impossible to conju- 
gate, We have power to fulfil the duties of our 
position.’ For a moment, as he held himself erect, 
he looked like the son of Henri Quatre. ‘ Enough; 
it is no part of a king’s duty to conspire against a 
subject. Come with us ; we must send a message 
to the Queen. After that we will visit the 
falconry.’ 

Do Luynes summoned an attendant. Louis 
was allowed a very small household beyond the 
ex-falconer and his two brothers ; and when he 
had given the message for his Queen, the King 
led the way to the private staircase which com- 
municated with the falconry. 

Before they reached the gallery a sound of 
clanking spurs and jovial laughter broke into 
the silence of the place. In an instant there 
came from the farther end of the gallery a 
splendidly dressed courtier ; his modish hat was 
decked with a superb plume of white feathers, 
while his dress and the hilt of his SAVord 
gleamed with jeAvels. This brilliant personage — 
tall, singularly pale, and of graceful hearing — aa^s 
folioAved by a long train of gentlemen, all richly 
and showily garbed. They came along talking 
and langhing ; together, and seemed to ignore 
their nearness to, the royal lodgings. Their 
leader advanced , so rapidly that , the King 
froAvned and turned aside into a window- 
embrasitre as though he feared to be jostled by 
the gay -folloAving., 

At this the brilliant courtiet-^no other than 
Signor Uonoini, now styled Marshal . d’Ancre—. 
: smiled and nodded.:: 


‘ Give your Majesty good-day,’ he said, with- 
out' au attempt to remove his feathered hat, as 
he went by. 

Some of the favourite’s folloAvers bent their 
heads as they passed the King; others turned 
aAvay, affecting unconsciousness of the royal 
presence, .and went on with clanking steps to 
the end of the gallery, Avhere a turn hid them 
from sight. 

Da Luynes looked at his master Avitli a 
questioning smile. 

The King had become Avhite ; then he flushed 
red Avith anger, the anger of weakness ; it rose 
to fury before he spoke. 

‘ Go to the Queen’s chamber and give the 
message,’ he said sternly to the attendant who 
followed them, and had witnessed this public 
affront. — ‘ Monsieur do Luynes, the peregrine is 
too much of a neAA'-eomer to be disturbed ; Ave’ 
will not visit the haAvks.’ 

Ho Avalked quickly back to his aj)artments, 
followed by De Luynes, who smiled as though 
he thoroughly enjoyed the Italian’s behaviour 
to his King. 

For some minvAtes Louis stood motionless in 
the midst of the Ioav, square chamber ; then he 
flung himself face cloAvnAvards on the hard conch 
and sobbed like a heart-broken child. 

De Luynes turned aAvay to the windoAv, so 
that his face was hidden from the King. Fur 
months he had plotted Conoini’s ruin; noAv it 
seemed possible to effect it. 

At last Louis sat up on the couch ; he angrily 
brushed aAvay his tears Avith his fingers. 

‘Mon Dim! is this to go on?’ he moaned. 
‘We are declared of age to govern, Ave are 
croAvned, Ave are married, yet Ave are treated 
before Avitnesses like a fool in our own palace.’ 

He Avrithed as he called up the insult ; then, 
thrOAving out his anus, he cried passionately, 

‘ Has no one heart and spirit enough to deliver 
us from this tyranny — no one ? ’ 

De Luynes quickly turned from the lattice; 
his synqjathy was ahvays ready. 

‘Your Majesty’s pardon; there are plenty 
ready, Sir&’ 

‘ Ready for Avhat ? ’ The dull eyes brightened. 

‘ The nation. Sire, yearns to see its King freed 
from this slavery; if your Majesty consents to 
say the Avord, the tyranny shall end, and Avitli 
it the useless Regency over a capable Sovereign. 
The RegeiAt’- . 

Louis stretched out his hand and: interrupted. 

‘ Stay I The Queen-Regent ’ — he removed his 
hat and bent his head — ‘ is onr mother ; do not 
forget that, De Luynes. As to the Italian, you 
may do what you Avill, so long as you do not 
touch his life.’ 

The favourite shrugged his shoulders ; a look 
of vexation crossed Ms face ; but he answered 
in the low, insinuating voice in which he had 
hitherto spoken. It seemed impossible he could 
even suggest a severe measure. 
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‘I fear, Sire, that no one will undertake his 
removal with that re.striction. I know a man, 
brave, capable, and sure; we will say he ap- 
proaches Concini rvitli intent to arrest him. Your 
Majesty knows the Italian. Concini suspects 
every one, in itself a proof of guilt; he will fly 
at my agent’s throat; it may be he will stab 
him before the man has a chance of doing your 
Majesty’s bidding. What then 1 ’ 

Louis shrugged his shoulders. He said with 
some contempt, ‘ Be reasonable, Charles. You so 
greatly dislike Concini that you excite yourself 
and exaggerate facts when you apeak of him. 
What, for instance, do you mean by guilt 1 ’ 

‘ Pardon me, Sire, but when I tried to acquaint 
you with that fact you refused to listen.’ 

Louis sat thinking. 

At last he said gravely, ‘ AVe remeniher. That 
was some time ago; to-day we will listen to 
you. Go on.’ 

He crossed one thin leg over the other and 
sat erect. 

‘It is too true. Sire. If you resist the will 
of the favourites — for the Marechale d’Aucre 
has even more power than her husband — you will 
before long find yourself deposed, perhaps exiled 
to the He Ste. Marguerite, or some such lonely 
retreat. Your brother the Duke of Orleans will 
be set in your place.’ The King started. ‘Your 
wife will be given to him,’ De Luyiies added 
slowly. ‘I know that this scheme has been 
proposed by Concini. To my mind, his treat- 
ment of your Majesty is in keeping Avith such 
a design.’ 

Louis restlessly twisted his long, thin fingers 
together. 

‘ Our mother would not consent to such 
treason. Gaston, too, is a child,’ His eyes 
brightened. ‘ Besides, we have Her Majesty the 
Regent’s promise that both Marshal d’Ancre and 
his wife will return at once to Florence. Then 
at last we shall bo King of France.’ 

De Luyiies felt desperate. Unless Louis 
signed a warrant for Conciui’s arrest, the 
favourite and his Avife Avould escape Avith all 
their treasures to Florence. They possessed 
untold Avealth, and Do Luyiies and his needy 
brothers coveted it; it had been said at Court 
that the tAVO younger Alberts OAviied but one 
cloak betAveeri them. 

Ho smiled and shook his head. 

. ‘Concini Avill not cpiit Paris, Sire; and if 
your Majesty hesitates, your ruin Avill be ac- 
complished. Truly your brother. Sire, is a child ; 
hut he Avill thoroforo he a puppet in the Italians’ 
hands. I have proof that Concini does not 
mean to quit France. Ho Avill send Leonora to 
Italy heoausG she stands in his way; he Avill 
invent some tale against her. He means to take 
a new wife, no less a lady than Mademoiselle 
de Veiidoiiie.’ 

Louis started np. ‘Noav, by’ He checked 

himself and reddened : from childhood he had 
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shrunk from his father Henri Quafcre’s free 
use^ of oaths. ‘ That — that insolence passes all 
limits,’ he stammered. ‘A daughter of France! 
Our half-sister ! It is not to be believed. 
Surely Mademoiselle de Yeiiddme does not con- 
descend to listen to such overtures 1 ’ 

De Luynes Avas silent. He himself Avished to 
marry Mademoiselle de Venddme, avIio, with her 
hrothere, had been legitimated by Henri Quatre. 

Louis moved restlessly about the room; he 
presently went back to his seat. 

‘If things are as bad as that,’ he said, ‘I — I 
permit the arrest. I will sign a warrant for it ; 
but there must be no bloodshed.’ He shivered at 
the Avord. ‘You understand, Charles, no blood.’ 

He repeated the command Avhen De Luynes 
had placed the Avarrant on a table and pre- 
sented him with a pen. 

‘May I not say, Sire, unless resistance be 
offered t ’ 

Louis had bent over the warrant. In tlie act 
of signing he stopped. 

‘No, I do not like that, Charles.’ He added 
thoughtfully, ‘You knoAV how I shrink from 
even the thought of — of bloodshed. There 
must be no blood. No — I cannot bear it.’ 

The ex-falconer hoAved, hut a doubtful smile 
crossed his handsome face. 

‘Then you will not sign the Avarrant, Sire?’ 

The King pushed out his loAver lip, a trick he 
inherited from his mother. He could not believe 
the truth of this last accusation against Concini. 

‘I— I think this projected marriage is only 
a rumour ; the Marshal’s enemies so hate 
him that they are ready to invent all sorts of 
fables.’ 

‘I harm it from one, Sire, aaRo read a letter 
written by the Marshal to Mademoiselle do 
A''eiid6me. I knoAv, also, that for ansAvec 
Concini has received permission to call on Her 
Royal Highness.’ 

The King’s sickly face again reddened ; then, 
as the colour changed to a deadly pallor, he 
pressed his lips firmly together, 

‘In that case he must be hindered,' he 
stammered. 

Taking up the pen, he dipped it in the ink- 
horn Olid signed the Avarrant. 

‘Take it; but do not trouble me again on 
this matter. I aauII hunt to-morroAV in the Bois 
de Vincennes.’ 


^ CHAPTER II. 

^S[^^HERE Avas a house not far from the 
Louvre, so near indeed that a covered 
bridge from its first-floor balcony com- 
municated Avith thS: entresol containing 
. the Regent’s apartments in the Palace. 
In a richly, decorated chamber of this small 
house, Concini, Marshal d’Anore, and Ms Avifa 
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Leonora Galigai, the foster-sister and favourite 
of Marie de’ Medici, were quarrelling. 

She was as darlc-slcinued as her husband, 
hut not so singularly pale; her face was, how- 
ever, far more remarkable from its distinction 
and its rare power of attraction. The large dark 
eyes were full of liquid light; the delicate fea- 
tures were well formed ; there was sweetness as 
well as strange power in her expression. Her 
small, slender figure was well knit and fidl of 
grace as she crossed the luxurious chamber, rich 
in rarities from all parts of the world, and placed 
herself before her husband, who was seated at 
a table. 

‘Do not try to deceive me, Conoini,’ the 
musical voice said. ‘ I know everything. You 
are ungrateful enough to hate me. I ask you to 
do it honestly. If I obey your wish — leave all 
I love in this city, and return to Elorence — will 
you follow me thither?’ She added firmly, ‘I 
know you will not do so.’ 

Concini was so angry that his face had be- 
come still paler ; he rose and faced his wife. 

‘You usk me to be honest? Dio mio 1 you 
set a fine example with your sham candour. So 
long as you were reasonable, and we could work 
together, I had no thought of sending you away. 
You have olianged ; each day you show yourself 
more imbecile. You thwart my plans; you betray 
them. You seclude yourself from mo on pre- 
tence that I have the evil eye and shall injure 
you.’ With sudden fierceness he shook his 
fingers in her face. ‘ Cursed Avoinan ! ’ ho cried, 
‘ do I not know you and your treason ? You 
avoid me that you may give yourself up to the 
company of your foster-sister, your benefactress 
the Eegent. F or what reason ? Because with her 
you are’ sure to, find your now idol, your virtuous 
young Bishop. Fool, to think he has eyes for 
you ! You are to him but ‘a step-ladder by 
wliich he obtains easy access to the Queen- 
Mother. Diavolo/’ he yelled in lus fury, ‘it is 
not to be borne that you — you, sprung from the 
dregs of the people — should dare to put another 
in the place of your own husband.' 

Leonora liad drawn up her small figure; she 
stood watching him with a cynical smile. At 
last she spoke ; the scorn in her voice irritated 
him beyond control. 

‘ Listen, Goiieini. At the Grand-Ducal Court 
I was always paramount with Marie. 'When the 
Grand-Duke proposed to his niece to wed Henri 
Quatre I heard my Princess’s answer. She said 
she would hot accept the alliance unless I would 
accompany her to France. You were included 
in her escort at hiy suggestion ; I was fool enough 
than to believe ill ybui professed love for me. 
But, Concini, it is not because I am her foster- 
. sister^ that my favour with the Eegent is greater 
: than your , own;? it is because, while you helped 
King Henry to deceive his Queen, 1 opened her 
, eyes to ,:his : inconstancy, and Marie does not 
forgot. Your own vanity, your own insolence, 


have injured you. I tell you plainly that Marie 
is weary of your pride and of your exactions. If 
she only knew what I do ! ’ 

‘ Silence, fool ! ’ Once more he shook his hand 
in her face. He longed to strike her, hut secretly 
ho dreaded her power ; the people of Paris said 
openly that the Galigai was a witch, and had 
bewitched the Eegent by the magic spells she 
wove. Concini told himself she looked like a 
witch as she stood smUiug at his fury. 

‘The Eegent commands us to quit Paris,’ he 
said fiercely. ‘ You shall journey to Florence, but 
I will proceed to my government of Hormaudy. 
My castle of Caen is strongly fortified ; it can 
withstand a siege. Should my future plans fail, 
there are seaports near at hand whence I could 
sail to Italy by way of Flanders ; I bave friends 
there.’ 

At the mention of Caen, Leonora shivered; she 
had learned that at one time her Inisbaiid had 
inteudod to shut her up as a mad woman in that 
strong castle, so that he might marry whom he 
chose. 

‘And if I decline your proposal and stay 
here ? ’ she said quietly. 

‘ Diavolo t ’ — his eyes glittered and he ground 
his teeth together — ‘then I wiU at once send 
your soft-spoken, almond-eyed prelate as am- 
bassador to Eonie. You will go to Florence 
then, madarae ; life here will he dull without 
Monseigneur do Eiohelieu.’ 

Small as she was, Leonora’s attitude was; full 
of dignity. She looked at him with compassion. 

‘ Your jealousy is foolish. The Bishop’s heart 
beats only for France. "Vi^ould I had known such 
a man earlier ! His talk raises me out of our 
sordid life ; he ig not bent on self-enrichment ; he 
is not greedy of place and power; he is only 
Armand du Plessis do Eichelieu, Bishop of 
Lu^on. He serves the Queen-Mother faithfully, 
but alway.s to the honour and glory of France. 
I could name a man ’ — her eyes at last flamed 
with anger— ‘for whom the Queen and France 
have done everything, jmt he strives only to 
raise and enrich himself ; he boasts that he 
means to rise as high as a man can rise in this 
world. Dio 1 he porchance hopes to be King of 
France ! ’ 

‘ Silence ! ’ He hurried to the door behind 
him and looked out ; the antechamber beyond 
was empty. He muttered, ‘ The accursed falconer 
has spies everywhere.’ ; He heard a whistle. 
Leonora was standing by the door that led 
into , the balcony. She turned eagerly to her 
husband. 

, ‘I w'ould even now forgive you if you would, 
be true. , That was Marie’s signal. "VVe shall 
see what she thinks of your wish 'to banish 
me.’ ; 

He affected indifference, 

‘ Go to her. Tlhless I am specially summoned 
I see no peed to: disturb my convenience.’, 

Leonora was already on; the covered bfidgd 
' ; , ■ iphiistmas Nimher, 
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‘He shuts his eyes to his own dangei'/ she 
murmured ; ‘ and hoA\’ selfish is his blindness ! It 
dooms me and our boy. Only rapid flight could 
now save us ; but I will not go alone.’ 


* CHAPTER III. 

HE Queen -Mother’s Italian tiring- 
woman, Catarina Selvaggio, stood at 
■ the Louvre end of the covered bridge, 
screened by the folds of a heavy silk 
window-curtain. 

‘Your Excellency is waited for,’ she said to 
Leonora. 

‘ Is the Queen alone 1 ’ the Mareehale asked. 
‘Yes, Excellency. I have had twice to repeat 
the signal. If the signora had not obeyed this 
time, I had orders to summon both the Duchesse 
de Guise and Madame de Guerolieville, and to 
say that Her Majesty did not require your Ex- 
cellency’s attendance,’ 

Leonora’s face did not change. 

‘I thank you, Catarina mia. You are always 
loyal ; you shall not find me ungrateful.’ 

Catarina smiled; she knew that the Galigai 
kept he,i' proiiiises, and that she loved an Italian 
as heartily as she detested a Frenchwoman. 

The favourite slackened her pace as she ap- 
proaclied the Regent’,? chamber. If she must quit 
the Court, she would do so when high in the 
Regent’s favour. 

She would not betray her husband. She knew 
most things, and had already received proof of 
his overtures to Mademoiselle de A^eiidSme; but 
she was aware of Marie’s dislike to the chil- 
dren of Henri Quatro’s mistresses. A disclosure 
of Conciui’s intentions would ruin him with 
the Queen. Catarina raised some tapestry, and 
scratched gently at the door behind it. She tlien 
ushered Leonora into the Regoiit’s chamber. 

The weather had been very cold for April ; a 
brazier on gilded feet glowed with warmth near 
Marie’s couch. She sat, half-lying hack, among 
her cushions. The chamber was liglited from 
the domed ceiling; the walls were covered with 
splendid tapestry in which gold was the prevail- 
ing colour. The Queen-Mother’s plump, comely 
face was Hushed with vexation; her uuder-lip 
pouted ominously as she lay back among the 
green velvet cushions of her couch, her fair, 
frizzed hair slightly ruffled by contact with their 
gold lace and tassels. 

Her first glance warned Leonora. She made a 
deep curt.sy ; then she silently approached the, 
couch. Dropping on one knee, she kissed M'arie’s 
plump white hand. The Regent pettishly pulled 
her hand away, hut the favourite sighed with 
deep content. 

‘Why do I. ever quit this paradise? Here 
aloiie I find peace, and joy ; elsewhere are dis- 
cord and suspicion,’ 
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Marie raised herself on her elbow, looking 
sharply at her confiJiinto. 

‘ What do you mean 2 Seat your.self as usual, 
and listen.’ Then, as the Galigai placed herself 
on a low stool beside the couch, Marie added in 
a veiled tone, ‘ I do not suspect. I have learned 
a fact; the Bishop himself told it me.’ She 
looked at her companion. 

Leonora did not flinch. ‘A fact which has 
lately been told your Majesty 1 ’ 

‘ Yes. Coiicini, not content with the govern- 
ment of Normandy and the important fortress of 
Guillehceuf, means to retake Amiens. He well 
knows that we have given it to the Due de 
Montbazon; yet your husband has been so in- 
solent as to confer witli our Ministers, and 
suggest that he should recapture Amien.s by a 
coup de main, after having solemnly ceded it tO' 
us ill exchange for more valuable posts.’ 

‘ Pardon me, madame ; Concini could not have 
been ill earnest.’ There was anguish in the 
favourite’s voice. 

Marie gently patted the dark hair so near her 
hand. 

‘ Poor deluded wife ! But my Ministers 

assert’ Her words were checked; there 

was a scratching at the door. ‘There is the 
Bishop.’ A slight flush rose on Marie’s face. — 
‘ Admit him, Cara.’ 

Leonora obeyed. 

As soon as the tall, elegant-looking prelate 
entered, the Queen gave him her hand to kiss. 
She pointed to a chair placed near her couch. 

‘You look troubled, monseigneur; you have 
not, I hope, discovered a fresh plot against the 
State?’ 

Richelieu bowed; he smiled at the Signora 
Concini, then he glanced back to the Regent. 

‘I have a few words to say to your Majesty 
w’hich I may not speak before even the Mar4- 
chale d’Ancre, for they concern others.’ 

Marie’s eyes brightened with pleasure. She 
had feared that the gifted Bishop found Leo- 
nora’s talk more interesting than hers; his re- 
quest raised her in her own estimation. Smiling 
graciomsly at her confidante, she said, ‘Place 
the bell beside monseigneur. He will summon 
you when he has told his news.’ 

Leonora curtsied; she withdrew in dumb 
anger. For months past she had been almost 
beside herself with terror and jealousy. She waa 
no longer blinded by self-confidence. She be- 
lieved that she and her husband were on the 
hrinlv of ruin. Sudden fits of anger or of 
nervous terror so completely mastered her that 
of , late she had more than once upbraided her 
royal mistress, had called her unkind and un- 
: grateful. , Now, however, before she closed the 
door, her violent anger subsided. On the Bishop’s 
last visit, Marie had shown jealousy because he 
talked to Leonora about, her boy. 

, ‘ He has no, secret to tell,’ the favourite thought. 

: ‘This 'is merely his ,' clever device. Ah, how 
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clever he is ! He has to conciliate the Queen- 
Mother and appease her silly vanity.’ 

Leonora believed that she possessed the Bishop’s 
true friendship. ‘ "Why do I trust to a convic- 
tion,’ she thought, ‘ when I can assure myself 1 ’ 
She moved to a second door behind the golden- 
hued tapestry ; as she softly opened it she over- 
heard the word ‘ Concini.’ 


f CHAPTEE IV. 

HEEE is no other way,’ the Bishop’s 
firm, gentle voice went on. 

‘ How sure and steady it is ! ’ the 
listener thought. ‘How full of nn- 
erring wisdom will be the advice he 
offers to the foolish Queen, as quick to take 
offence as she is in giving it by her want of tact 
and of judgment.’ 

The unhappy favourite stood eagerly listening. 
Something warned her that it -would have been 
better for her and for her mistress, far better 
for Erance, if they had never set foot on its 
shores. , , : 

The Eegent was now speaking. 

‘You think because I promised the King I 
am hound to send the Italians hack to Florence? 
How can I send them away, monseigneur, if they 
do hot wish to leave France ?.’ 

There was a pause. , Eiohelieu did not answer. 
Leonora, was reassured j he did not wish her 
to leave Pai’isi, 

^It seerds ;to mej madame, that neither hus- 
band , nor wife will disobey your Majesty’s ex- 
press command, backed by that of the King.’ 

The answer to.this was spoken in so low atone 
that Leonora could not distinctly hear it. The 
words, ‘ his insolence,’ ‘ her temper,’ reached her ; 
hut evidently the Eegent feared listeners. 

. The Bishop answered also in , a low tone, hut 
hiswords were so clearly spoken that each one 
was audible. 

‘If you, madame, were freed from these persons 
you would be able to act in unison with the 
King, instead of having to watch His Majesty’s 
actions and control the designs of his adviser. 
Believe me, madame, there are worse enemies 
within the Louvre than outside it. Your 
Majesty’s present position is insecure.’ 

Marie laughed out, bub with a touch of 
derision. 

‘ You are not yourself this morning, my Bishop •, 
your words echo Monsieur de Eassompierro. He 
was here a week ago, croaking like any raven. 
Dio mio / from you I expect original advice.’ 
She said in a louder voice, ‘Yon mistake me 
If you think I would admit that base-born 
falconer among my counsellors, You well know 
that I ha-ve more than once offered to re.sigu the 
: Eegenoy ; That I have asked the King to rule 
France. . His Majesty declines to do this y he 


says he is young and his health is weak. I have 
therefore continued to act for him, though the 
burden has been heavy.’ Her voice sounded 
very gracious as she added, ‘ Ho one knows better 
than Monsieur de Eichelieu how much I owe to 
my Ministers.' 

A long pause. Then the firm voice said very 
gravely, ‘For the moment the country is quiet. 
Even the Huguenots have been less turbulent. 
Therefore, maclame, my colleague. Monsieur Bar- 
bin, and I humbly ask your Majesty’s leave to 
retire from the Council; it is impossible that 
we can any longer act in concert with Marshal 
d’Ancra.’ 

‘Ho, no!’ Marie cried out m angry terror. 
The listener leaned back, sick and faint, against 
the wall. The Bishop’s last words could not be 
mistaken ; her rapid perception saw his true 
meaning before the heavy-witted Queen had fully 
taken in his words. 

‘You are not in earnest,’ cried Marie. ‘I will 
not accept your resignation ; you cannot desert 
me. How can I live without you, when for all 
these months I have every day had your help 1 
What have I done to offend you? Ask what 
you will, and it shall he yours.’ 

Her tone was broken and inrpassioned. Leo- 
nora thought that her mistress was weeping. 

‘ And yet, madame ’ — Eichelieu spoke coldly, as 
if to restrain her agitation— ‘ you will not -follow 
the counsel I give you, a counsel as needful to 
your own safety as it is to the glory of France,’ 

, ‘The glory of France ! ’ she said angrily, 
‘ Holy Saints 1 1 am not a Frenchwoman, mon- 
seigneur. ' I am large-minded enough to think 
that the glory of other nations should also be 
considered.’ 

‘In that case, your Majesty will do better 
without my advice, I share the opinion of 
Monsieur de Sully, and of his great master, 
your, noble husband, madame. If the power of 
the ruler he justly and firmly asserted, France 
can aild will become sovereign among the nations 
of Europe. I have already said that the king- 
dom is at this moment quieter than it has been ; 
government is comparatively easy, I repeat, 
madame, that I must resign my position as 
Secretary of State.’ 

Another silence. 

Then Marie burst out, ‘ In Heaven’s name ! 
wait a week, mouseigneur, before you do any- 
thing decided. I promise to send the Concini 
away before the week expires. I shall then 
arrive at a better understanding Avith the King, 
who so dislikes them.’ 

‘Much may happen in a Ai'eek,’ the Bishop 
said slowly. ‘If I may venture to say so, your 
Majesty’s friends will find theinselves much safer 
in Florence than they are in Baris. I Avill obey 
your Majesty’s commands, and await her pleasure 
for a Aveek.’ 

The unhappy Leonora did not stay to he 
summoned. As soon as she heard the door close 
[Christmas N'lmber. , 
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on Richelieu she went noiselessly to her own 
sleeping-chamber, adjoining that of the Queen. 
She sent away her attendants and sat down to 
think. Sobs shook her slender body, but tears 
did not come ; hope and energy had given place 
to despair ; she had no longer power to resist the 
danger that threatened her. She had heard from 
his own lips that Richelieu cared nothing for her 
or her friendship ; he wished to banish her from 
France ; and she had fondly thought herself the 
one wonian to whom he looked for solace, a refuge 
from his commonplace, wearisome interviews wiSi 
the Regent. She flung up her arms in despair. 
What had she now to live for? Her husband 
wished her dead or banished ; after all she had 
done to serve him with Marie he longed to be 
rid of her, so that he might wed another woman. 
‘High-reaching ambition has turned his head.’ 

With the thought, she remembered Richelieu’s 
warning words. Well, what did it matter? She 
could do nothing ; she must sit and wait till the 
blow fell. She had tried to weave a spell so as 
to discover, and if possible avert, tlie peril that 
menaced them. She had failed ; no answer had 
been vouchsafed her. 

Wliile she sat lost in these bitter thoughts, 
all at once she remembered Concini’a throat re- 
garding the Bishop. It was earnest, then ; and 
Richelien’s fine prescience having discovered the 
intention to supersede him, he had resolved to 
forsake Concini, and to throw in his lot with 
the King and De Luynes. This thought at last 
roused her. She would write to her husband 
and try to save him. 


CHAPTER Y. 

ONCINI al\vay.s ate sparingly ; on this 
morning, three days after his quarrel 
with his wife, lie could neither eat 
nor drink. Of late play had been 
his chief ammsementj he had, last 
night, gambled recklessly, with heavy losses. 
This morning, as he drew a letter from hi.s 
pocket, he put it down with an expression of 
disgust. He looked at his wife’s fine handwrit- 
ing, and was minded to fling the letter unread 
into the brazier. He had received it two days 
ago, but ho had not opened it. Presently 
he took it up, and road his wife’s entreaty that 
they should, without any delay, quit Paris; she 
said her scent of pressing danger increased every 
hour. 

Concini hesitated; though he scoffed at 
Leonora’s morbid fears and had tired of her, 
he was conscious of her marvellous penetration 
and rapid insight into the minds of others. 
Should he act on this warning? He sat paler 
than usual, pondering. Then he laughed scorn- 
fully and tossed the warning into the brazier. 

‘ Fool, helpless fool ! her only refuge is flight. 
Does she think for a moment of the reception 
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the Grand Duke -will offer to cast-off favourites 
of Queen Marie. Dio I that thanldess woman’s 
own downfall i.s perhaps not far off. Cowardly 
folly ! In former years Leonora would have 
counselled daring — would have bade mo wor- 
ship the rising sun and climb the skies with 
him.’ He started. ‘By Heaven! I will do it; 
it is not too late.’ 

He got up from his chair and paced the 
chamber with long strides. ‘ The falconer nmy 
not he so gifted as the Bishop ; but he is base- 
born, and till he too has reached the top of the 
ladder he will be humbler, less confident. I am 
not afraid of De Luynes,’ his thoughts went on. 
‘ I shall conquer him by flattery, and he will bid 
that child Louis trust me. I will see them both 
to-day. I will ask tlie King to send our soft- 
mannered Bishop to Rome. Leonova will then 
go quietly to Florence — and I? I shall wed 
mademoiselle.’ He smiled with triumph. 

Though Concini went daily to the Louvre, 
three days had passed since he had waited on 
the Regent ; he was angry with her for wishing 
to dismiss him, and he was furious with Leonora, 

His appearance had this morning been anxiously 
looked for from the windows that faced towards 
Saint Germain I’Auxerrois and commanded the 
chief entrance to the palace. 

The King stationed himself at a lattice that 
overlooked the courtyard. A bright red spot 
burned on each of his sallow cheeks. 

‘ He is not coming, Charles. I knew how it 
would be : one of your brothers has chattered, 
and our bird has flown.’ 

De Luynes smiled reassuringly. ‘ I hope not, 
Sire ; it is still early.’ He spoke submissively, 
and looked from the other lattice. 

‘ He is coining. I see the great gates opening, 
Sire.’ 

‘Yes, he is there,’ the King answered. 

Concini was coming through the gates with a 
large following of courtiers and of servitors in the 
favourite’s showy livery of gold and black. 

‘ What a train he has ! ’ Louis exclaimed. 
‘ See ! there are armed soldiers behind ; they 
wear his badge.’ 

‘Never fear, Sire,’ De Luynes answered. ‘I 
answer for De Vitry.’ 

As be spoke, De Vitry, the captain of the 
guard, came out of the palace, below the window 
at which the King stood. The courtyard was 
now’ so fuU of people that Do Vitry nearly 
passed by Concini without recognising him. 
Suddenly he saw Mm, stopped, and placed bis 
hand on the Marshal’s arm. De Vitry’s back 
was towards the w’indow, and what he said was 
not heard by the two eager gazers. 

Concini at onco put his hand to his sword; as 
quickly, at a sign from De Vitry, shots were 
feed by four of the nearest bystanders. 

Concini staggered and then fell. He was dead, 
but he remained on Ms knees. 
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‘By order of the King,’ De Vitry’s voice 
rang out loud and clear; he kicked the body, 
and it fell. ‘ Vive le Boi 1 ’ he cried. 

Louis shrank back, but De Luynes pushed 
him forward, flung open the lattice, and shouted, 
‘VimleRoif’ 

The cry was caught up by the bystander.?; 
prolonged and enthusiastic cheering followed 
both from within the walls of the courtyard 
and outside them. On all sides were shouts of 
‘ Vive la Roi ! Vive le Roi/’ 

On this morning Leonora had not as yet pre- 
sented herself to her royal mistress. She had 
passed these Inst days in an atmosphere of terror 
lest any hindrance should delay their flight to 
Florence ; her conviction was irre.sistiblo that 
notliing else could save them from ruin. i 

She felt too weak to move, and sat idly watch- I 
ing her women, one sewing, another stowing ; 
linen in a che.st, making ready for speedy j 
departure. j 

Suddenly pistol-shots rang through the chamber. ; 

Leonora clapped her hands to her ears. 

‘ Hark ! what is that 1 ’ she cried. ‘ Run, Louise ; 
see what has happened. You, Jeanne, seek my 
boy ; bring him hither.’ 

The women hurried aw'ay, eager to satisfy their 
curiosity as to the person who had dared to use 
firearms in the palace precincts. : 

Leonora stood listening to every sound ; she 
lieard cries of ‘ Vive le Roi /’ but no cry for the 
Regent. JYhat could it all mean ^ 

The women had left the outer door open. As 
she listened another sound made her tremble 
afresh. It was a measured tread, the tread of 
soldiers along the gallery leading to the Regent’s 
apartments; now they were .passing her own 
outer door. The Queen-Mother’s guard was 
never relieved till midday. 

She listened. Yes, the guard was being changed. 
What could it mean? 

When the tramp of returning footsteps became 
indistinct, Leonora looked out into the gallery. 
The Regent’s guard was gone ; outside her door - 
stood a guard of the King’s Archers. , 

She went out into the gallery. 

‘By whose orders?’ she said boldly. 

The oldest of the soldiers stopped her further 
progress. 

‘ Madame must keep her chamber, by order of 
the King.’ 

‘AVhat has happened?’ cried the unhappy 
woman, : ^ :■ 

The soldier looked compassionate. 

‘I have bad news for madame. The Marshal 
is dead.!. 

She stood dumb, ; as though stunned, then 
cried oil t;: ‘ Dfb; mb/ By the King’s order? 
The Kifig, then, has killed him?’; 

. She wildly flung up , her arms, and hastened 
back to her chamber. : She did not weep or soh ; 
she Stood : rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards, :‘I knew it would come;. ’twasihis mad 


pride. Misera me ! ’ She covered her face with 
her thin hands. 

In a few moment.s she looked calmly round 
her, and began to collect her papers ancl jewels, 
her money, everything she possessed of value, 
besides the large auaouiit of treasure she wore 
sewn in her clothing. For years she had been 
possessed by the idea that one day she should 
bo called on to purchase her freedom at a 
moment’s notice. She now stuffed all .she could 
collect into the straw paillasse of her bed, and 
partly undressing herself, she lay down on it, 
utterly exhausted. 

De Vitry had meanwhile been summoned to 
the King’s presence. 

Kneeling before Louis, he said bluntly, 
‘Marshal d’Ancre offered resistance to my ar- 
rest, Sire. He is dead.’ 

Louis turned white ; he trembled. 

‘We thank you, monsieur,’ he said. ‘As a 
reward for the service you have this day rendered 
to your country, we confer on you the dignity 
of Marshal of France.’ 

This signal honour amazed De Yitry ; he 
bent yet lower in offering his acknowledgments, 
and De Lnynes whispered some orders in his 
ear. De Vitry rose, saluted, and with a few 
soldiers, proceeded quickly to the Regent’s 
gallery. 

He entered Leonora’s chamber : without 
warning. 

She shivered as if with ague. She rememhered 
the dislike Imr husband had always felt for this 
man. Something warned her that he was Con- 
eini’.? murderer. 

‘By order of the King,’ he said rough! ‘you 
have to rise and come with me.’ 

He then turned to his men and hade them 
search the eh.amber and its furniture. He 
himself searched the heel, while Leonora stood 
half-dressed and trembling. When the soldiers 
had rifled every chest and closet in the apart- 
ment, De Vitry turned touts miserable occupant. 

‘ Give up all the treasures you have about 
you, or my men shall search your person.’ 

As he spoke he snatched at her liand and 
tore the rings from her fingers. 

‘ Can you walk ? ’ he said to the .shivering 
woman. ‘If not, my men shall carry you. I am 
talcing you to the Bastille.’ 

; Leonora no longer shivered ; she looked 
steadily at De Yitry. 

‘I will walk,’ she said loftily, and she followed 
the soldiers. 

A crowd of bystanders had collected in the 
gallery ; among them she .recognised a Norman 
gentleman she had noted at Court. 

She stopped before him, , 

.‘Sir, I am on my way to the Bastille. In 
God’s name, promise me you will seek out my 
young son, the Conte di Pena, and bestow him in 
safety, They cannot, imprison an innocent child.’ 
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‘Madame,’ the brave Horman answered, ‘I 
swear to you that your son shall be safely cared 
for.’ 

‘I thank yon, sir.’ She crossed her hands 
meekly over her bosom, and, surrounded by the 
King’s Archers, she followed He Vitry. 

Catarina Selvaggio had brought tidings of the 
Marshal’s murder to the Eegent. 

Marie burst into tears. ‘ I have reigned seven 
years,’ she sobbed ; ‘ now I must think of a crown 
in heaven.’ 

One of her ladies asked if the news of 
Conciiii’a death should be told to his wife ; 
incautiously the lady added, ‘Perhaps her 
Majesty will herself tell the dreadful news to 
the signora ? ’ 

Marie, divided between anger and alarm, was 
walking np and down her chamber sobbing and 
crying. Suddenly she stopjDed, took her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes, and stared angrily at the 
speaker. 

‘'What can you mean'? I tell her! Ho! 


Dio mio / I have had vexation enough from 
those trouhlesome people ; let me hear no more 
of them. They brought this on themselves ; 
they should have gone back to Elorence. Yon 
can tell the signora. I have too jiinch sor- 
row of my own to trouble about others.’ She 
turned to the Duchesso de Guise. ‘Do not 
think, madame, that I am displeased with the 
King, my son, because His Majesty has seen 
fit to punish the insolence of Conciiii. I sor- 
row because the way in which it has been 
done shows want of confidence in the King’s 
mother. But all will be well, I shall see to 
that.’ 

Ten days later Marie de’ Medici, clad in deep 
mourning, attended by some members of her 
household, and followed by the Bishop of Lii^nn, 
quitted Paris for Blois, whither she had been 
exiled by the King and his hlinister, now 
Due de Lnyncs. Marie’s Eegenoy had coma 
to an end, and so had her power over Louis 
Treize. 


The Story of a Sovereign. 


By ARTHUR 0. COOKE. 


• ---^ILD Sarah Plant’s cottage — or, to 

j: Speak precisely, the cottage 

i: which slio rented from Eli 

t Preedy, the small farmer and 

former roadman — stood in the 
r lane which led from the tiirn- 

pike-road to the hamlet. The 
few perches of garden ground 
w'ere hounded on two sides by a field, and on 
the third by a path which led to the station, 
half a mile away aeroiss the meadows. For 
the first twenty yards from the lane the path 
was shut in by luxuriant hedges on fjither side, 
after which it passed through the open fields. 
Coining from the station after a summer thundei'- 
shower or a day’s heavy raiu, you might perhajps 
cross the meadows fairly, dry-shod, for the ground 
rose and was well drained j but, unless very 
slender indeed, you would not improbably be 
drenched from head to foot in that last twenty 
paces. For the path was naturally as narrow as 
the fiirnier who had planted the one hedge could 
legally make it, and Sarah’s boundary, at any 
rate, rarely felt the shears. Bramble, honey- 
suckle, and convolvulus trailed their wandering 
sprays to intercept the passer-by. b 

The yearly rent paid by Sarah for her house 
and garden was three pounds five shillings, which 
may not sound excessive to those aware that an 
attic : in, MHiiteohapel costs several shilliiigs ,a 
week. ,,EIi: Preedy, her, landlord, had ama.ssed a 
small fortune— -a hamlet fortune— by contracting 
; 190A1; ■ ' ■■■■;: 


for and farming out the stone-breaking of the 
district. He was not exactly a popular person, 
and was frequently called a ‘ nurker ’ behind his 
hack, but rvas nevertheless regarded with a 
certain respect. Even the vicar was polite and 
friendly; indeed, Eli rented the glebe, so that it 
was desirable to keep things pleasant. 

In the lifetime of Job, Sarah’s husband, who 
worked for huj landlord, the rent had been three 
pounds. Job died at the age of fifty-five after a 
few days’ illness, the result, some said, of drink- 
ing a mixture of sour ale and eider which Eli 
had doled out in the harvest-field. But Eli 
wouhl probably have argued that none of the 
other five or six hands ^yho assisted in the 
‘ carrying ’ of his oats had died, 

As soon, as Job had been laid in that corner 
of the churchyard on which the shadow of tlio 
low tower fell about ‘ nnhooking-time ’ of a 
summer’s evening,, Eli had an interview wdth 
the widow; ho wanted to know what .she was 
going to do, ‘by herself — his ‘by’ having in 
that connection the meaning of the more usual 
‘ with.’ 

, Sarah was a little, brown-faced woman of 
Uvely manners. She had a snub nose, which 
seemed at some period to have been driven more 
deeply intOi her face than nature was likely to 
have placed it; a wide, smiling mouth; and a 
pair uf expressive brown eyes. When kindly 
spoken , to she smiled her broadest ; when shaken 
by the hand— -a rare occurrence — she retained 
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tlie friendly fingers in a tight grasp as long as 
pos.sibIe. 

Sarah stood much in awe of the shrewd, 
harsh-mannered man who had heen her husband’s 
master ; and when, the morning after the funeral, 
he came suddenly round the corner of the cottage 
and found her outside the back-door winging 
her few ‘ bits o’ things ’ out of the wash-tub, her 
usual liveliness of word and movement increased 
to a trembling agitation. — ‘all of a fiusker I 
wore ’ would have been her own description of 
her state. For she had but little doubt that 
she was to be turned out of the home where 
she had lived with her husband for over thirty 
years. 

It was, had she but known it, the last thing 
she had to fear. Eli did not want tire house. 
If he engaged a successor to J ob, he meant him 
to ‘live in;’ but for the present he was trying 
how far it would he possible to induce his two 
other hands to share between them the work of 
the late ‘ odd man.’ No other tenant would take 
the cottage at the present rent or without repairs. 
But Eli had heard rumours of Sarah’s anxiety 
to remain in poases.sion, and knew that he held 
the whip-hand. ' 

‘Well, Sarah,’ said he, ‘and what be ye going 
to do by yourself ? ’ 

The old woman had -wrung the water from her 
hands, and now stood nervously drawing fii'st one 
and then the other across her face to clear the 
condensed steam of the wash-tub from her eyes. 
She gave a sort of gasp at the fateful question, 
and was beginning to pour out a flood of words 
when Eli went on ; 

‘ Because, as ye ’d know, I must have the rent 
for this ’ere house ; and how he ye going to find 
it, eh?’ 

‘Please, sir, Mr Prcedy, sir, I can work. Mrs 
Erost up at the Grange ’ave promised I a 
day’s work onst a week wi’ the washing and 
Buch-like, and I do trusten to get a job ’ere 
and there wi’ the stone-picken and that, and 
then wi’m’ hit o’ garden and the few apples 
and damsons — and maybe you ’d let I keep two 
or three hens ? ’ 

This last suggestion was added with some 
doubt, for Eli’s labourers were prohibited by 
his terms of engagement from keeping poultry, 
lest the temptation to pilfer corn should jnove 
irresistible. 

Eli considered, or appeared to do so. He saw 
at Once that his rent -was . safe ; knew Sarah to 
be One of the most honest, hard-working women 
in the parish ; knew also that the promises of 
work, she, had received might he relied on. As 
ha feigned indecision, his shifty, colourless eyes. 
■vfi^d,ered past the old woman through the open 
Htehen. dbbr, and caught sight of a large picture- 
almaiiab, the Christmas gift to His customers ofa 
grocer: in. the neighbouring town. , The picture 
was a chromo ‘after Landseer,’ and below it and 
the grocer’s name and address was the calendar 


—the twelve months compressed into a minimum 
of space in deference to the claims of art and 
business. 

The sight -of the almanac suggested something 
to Eli. 

‘"Well, look ye here, Sarah, if I let ye bide on 
at the same rent when I could easy get move 
money, why, I must have more security. Eor if 
ye live here a month and then finds ye haven’t got 
a blessed penny against the rent, -u'liy, I should 
look a fool, d’ ye see 1 ’ 

Job had paid his rent monthly, Eli prudently 
deducting the five shillings from his wages on 
the pay-day immediately before the first of each 
month. 

‘ So I tell ye what : ye shall pay the rent once 
a week. There ’s four weeks in a month, ain’t 
there 1 Eours into five shillin’ is fifteenpence ; 
that’s one and threepence a week ye’ll pay. 
D’ye see, Sarah?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, thank ye, Mr Preedy, sir,’ came from 
Sarah with a jerk of relief. 

‘And there’s another thing, Sarah,’ continued 
her astute landlord. ‘I don’t want it known 
about as I ’m letting you stay on at this rent — 
’tis a deal too little, as is well known ; so don’t 
say a word to a soul as y’ ain’t paying no more, for 
if ye does, out ye ’ll have to go.’ 

So Sarah submitted withouo a protest to this 
arrangement — saw, indeed, no cause for protest 
— and for fifteen years handed over her weekly 
fifteenpence without any idea of the increase. 
Even had she understood the matter, she was 
far too anxious to remain to have dreamed of 
murmuring. So strong is the love of home- 
even of a thatched hovel scarcely larger than a 
church-porch, with a cockloft overhead, reached 
by a brokeii-rmiged ladder. 

Eifteen years made but little difference in 
Sarah’s appearance. The head was a little more 
bent, Imt she was one of those small women 
whose backs arch little with age. The brown 
face was rather more heavily lined, and the 
smooth hail' thinner and grayer ; but she smiled 
as broadly and the grasp of her fingers on yours 
was as hearty as ever. If anything, she was 
perhaps more cheery and independent than be- 
fore, for had she not jiaid her v^eekly rent to 
the day without one single failure or abatement, 
and without the intervention of charity ? 

But the sixteenth winter after Job’s death 
was a memorable one, putting into requisition 
the memories of ‘ oldest inhabitants ’ to name 
its equal for arctic rigour ; and in the late spring 
the Reaper was busy with many a sheaf. ‘A 
green Yule makes a fat churchyard,’ says the 
old saw ; but a hard winter makes the snowdrops 
and crocuses flower on many a freish mound that 
would have lain level with the tnrf hut for the 
icy grip which freezes the life-blood in old veins. 
The slow stream thaws, it may he, and throbs 
gently , for a few -iveeka or months after the 
‘ cold snap ’ has passed ; but the faltering life has 
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received a fatal check, and dies doAvn as the days 
grow longer. 

Sarah did not die ; she did not even keep her 
hed through the winter. Eut rain and snow 
soaked through the mossy thatch and drifted 
under the broken eaves of her garret bedroom, 
and it was observed that she coughed with a 
bard, tight cough, and often put her hand to 
her side. And one Monday morning in March 
she did not appear as usual at the Grange, and 
the young servant, whom Mrs Frost sent across 
the fields to see what was the matter, reported 
that Sarah was ‘very had’ — not even able to 
get downstairs and light her fire. 

Tliroug'h the six or seven weeks of illness that 
follo'wed, Mrs Frost and Sarali’s one or two other 
employers were Itind to her with the never- 
failing kindness of the English farmer’s wife. 
The vicar sent tickets for coal and bread, and the 
neighboiii's did their best. But it had been a 
‘ cruel ’ winter for all ; there were large families, 
with the father out of work and mothers with 
infants to care for, so that a solitary old woman 
whose face was seamed and grained with the 
soil of field and garden, and wlio had never 
worn picturesque caps or sat knitting in her 
doorway with a cat upon her knee, did not 
attract very much int(3rest or attention. And 
when she first crept outside the door one April 
morning, strength and money were both at a 
very low ebb. The neighbour who looked in 
to ‘ do for her ’ while she lay helpless had for- 
gotten to fasten the door of the hen-roost one 
evening after its occupants had pecked up their 
handful of damaged barley, and a sharp-set fox, 
naturally regarding this as a providential inter- 
ference on his belialf, hastened to avail himself 
of it, carrying off two of the five hens and 
leaving a third dead in the garden. 

Tliero had been enough silver in an old stone- 
ware tobacco-jar on the chimney-piece to pay the 
first three weeks’ rent which fell due wliile 
Sarah lay ill, and for which her landlord Irad 
no scruple in calling ; the old woman had been 
seized with a paroxysm of trembling and cough- 
ing when the friendly neighbour had ■wanted 
to ajjju’opriate some of the money for wine and 
jelly. But now she was four weeks behind; 
the next day but one was Saturday, and Eli 
bad, on tbo occasion of his last unsuccessful 
call, spoken ominously of the workhouse. She 
could still got credit at the village shop for 
a few necessaries, and the baker would leave a, 
loaf on trust when he passed down the lane 
twice a week ; but Eli’.s patieirce, she felt, was at 
an end. She was too independent to care for 
borrowing from her employers, and they did not 
offer to lerrd, supposing, if they thought of the 
matter at all, that Sarah had a bit of money laid 
by, or that Eli, like other people, could wait for 
his rent. She saw eviction before her— thougli 
she would not have called it by tliat name— and 
her heart sank. That very morniug, however, 
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a few days after she had begun to move about, 
the vicar had called with five shillings from the 
poor-box. Her spirits rose ; in a few days she 
would be -well enough to get to work again. 

It was on one of those April days of sun and 
shower, when the showers are long and frequent 
and the intervals of sunshine short, that a 
learned antiquary came out from the neigh- 
bouring cathedral city where he was ■\dsiting a 
friend who was botli Honourable and Very 
Reverend, and left the train at the roadside 
station half a mile f’-oni the hamlet. He made 
some inquiries of ti e stationiuaster, and then 
took the path through the fields, turning do'wn 
the lane by Sarah’s cottage, away from the 
village and in the direction of the river. At 
the deanery dinner-table on the previous evening 
the conversation had turned on Roman remains. 
Tlie dean, newly presented from a West End 
living, had spoken of the supposed foundations 
of a Roman bridge some few miles up the river, 
and of the doubts cast on their genuinene.ss by 
some authorities. The Professor, justly confident 
of his own ability to discern between truth and 
error in such a case, had expressed his intention 
of investigating the ruins, and had accordingly 
set out. 

Sarah was at her gate, casting a watchful eye 
on one of her hens which, surrounded by a 
brood of week-old chickens, was scratching 
vigorously in the hedge-bottom. The Professor 
took in every detail of the little brown-faced 
woman who dropped him a curtsy as he passed 
— a salutation acknowledged in the tones he 
would have used to a duchess — did use, in fact, 
not seldom. 

Some two hours later lie came striding dotvu 
the lane again 'W'ith a beaming face and a drip- 
ping umbrella. He had thoroughly satisfied 
himself of the genuineness of the half-dozen 
cubic feet of masonry that jutted out from tlie 
tangled growth on the sloping river-bank. He 
was feeling considerable satisfaction as he strode 
along through the puddles, and it was only as 
the low, thatched cottage came into view at the 
bend of the lane that he realised that the rain 
which hammered down upon his umbrella ivas 
getting heavier every minute, and, that if he 
crossed the half-mile of meadow's which lay 
between him and the station ho would be very 
unpleasantly wet. Ho looked at his watch ; , it 
wanted nearly an hour to the time of his return 
train. The garden gate stood open, and he weiit 
up the little path. 

Sarah was in the outhouse at the back, but 
she heard the footsteps, and came into the 
kitchen as the Professor, standing on the square 
patch of ‘kidney’ stones, tapped lightly at the 
door. 

‘May I a.sk you,’ he said, ‘to allow me to 
shelter for a few minutes till the rain is 'less 
heavy ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir, surely,’ came with cordial brisk- 
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ness from Sarah. 'Do please to come in, sir, 
and dry yourself at the hit o’ lire. It be gone 
low, but I’ll put some sticks on and stir’t up.’ 

‘ Thank you, tlianli; you ; but I fear ray shoes 
wiU make sad work with your clean floor ; ’ and 
lie stepped within the door just out of range of 
the downpour. 

‘Oh, sir, don’t ye speak of it. Wet’s easy 
mopped up, sir. Do ’e please to come in.’ 

Thus entreated, he crossed the uneven quarries 
to the lire, -where Sarah placed a chair for him. 
The old woman stood chatting brightly, till a 
paroxysm of coughing, due alike to the excite- 
ment and to her eager exertions, made her put 
a hand to her side and lean against the little 
round table for support. 

‘ I am sorry to see you troubled -with such a 
had cough,’ said the visitor kindly. 

‘Well, yes, sir.; I’ve h.ad this hit o’ coughin’ 
off and oil now for a goodish bit,’ answered 
Sarah when she could speak again. ‘ I ’d a 
ter’hle had turn just after C'andleinas — upstairs 
there I was ’—jerking her head in the direction 
of the garret — ‘nigh ou two months j hut I be 
gettin’ ower it now.’ 

‘ Um ! ’ .said her visitor rather doubtfully. 

‘ Do you live here alone 1 ’ 

‘■Yes, ,sir; fifteen year I’ve lived here by 
myself sin’ my poor man were took, and thirty- 
three afore that wi’ him.’ 

‘Have you had much sickness in the parish 
this hard winter 1’ 

‘ Well, sir, there have been a lo^ o’ folk.? 
down wi’ one thing and another, and this liere 
’iieiizy ’ve been most everywhere.’ 

‘ Ah, yes.’ He was reading a great deal 
between the: lines of what thus old woman told 
him, He po,93essod more insight into general 
matters than he was ahvays credited wnth, and 
could liave supplied a pretty correct account of 
Sarah’s life ami means during the la.st fifteen 
years. An unobtru.sive, independent woman, 
passed over in favour of more plausible candi- 
dates for assistance ; a con.stitution shattered liy 
hard work, exposure to all weathers, and in- 
sufficient food, now struggling feebly in the 
powerful grip of disease. 

‘ Ah, yesj just so,’ he repeated. Then, as a 
beam of slanting sunshine shone through the 
open door, he rose and added, ‘Well, T think I 
may venture now; the shower is over.: I am. 
very much obliged to you for your ho.spitable 

■ shelter.’ 

He turned a little aside as Sarah jireceded him 
to the door, and, taking two half-crowns from his , 
purse, said gently, ‘I know at these times there 
is often a Tittle difficulty in making, both ends 
meet — rent-day come,s round rather too quickly, 

■ doesn’t iti You must , allow me the pleasure of 
being of a little use to you.’ , 

He pressed the coins into her hand, and felt 
his fingers .grasped convulsively iii .retnm ; hut 
Sarah’s gasping thanks were ulmost : inaudible. 


Then he turned up the footpath and -went Ids 
rvay. 

An hour later, when Sarah went out to feed 
her chickens, she saw something glittering on 
the wet earth by the garden gate. It was a 
sovereign. She picked it up, and stood ponder- 
ing and troubled. The gentleman must have 
dropped it as ho put the purse into his pocket 
again ; she had scon him slip it hack as he 
went tlirougli the gate. 

What was she to do 1 Ho was gone from the 
station an hour ago ; she had heard the whistle, 
and the slow, deep puff of the engine as the train 
moved on towards the city had been audible in 
the evening air, clear after the rain. But she 
could go to tho station and ask where he came 
from, and if only from the town, ho w'ould per- 
haps miss the money and return for it. 

So dusk found her hurrying acvo.s,s the fields. 
Yes, tho gentleman who came out by the mid- 
day train had given up a ticket from H and 

had gone hack. Sarah, toiled heavily up over 
the fields, panting with weariness and excite- 
ment. It was alrno.st dark as she cros.?ed the 
last field, and the path between, the double 
hedge was hardly visible. When she entered it 
she put her hand in her pocket, and, draiving 
out the key of tho house-door, carried it on her 
finger. With some vague idea of finding the 
gentleman still at the station, or of his having 
discovered his loss and left .some message about 
it, she had taken the sovereign with her, and 
in hc-r coufuision and hurry not finding her 
handkerchief— her usual purae-^still : held the 
coin tightly clutched in her hand. As alio came 
to the end of the path something stretched 
across it caught her foot, and she fell heavily to 
the ground. Key and sovereign alilce flow Ifoin 
her hand. 

The path was .soft and ‘squisliy’ from the 
rain, and Sarah, after a few moments of stimncd 
helplessncs.?, ro.s6 unsteadily to her kneQ.s. Her 
h.aiid soon found the key, wliioh liad lain where 
it fell ; but no sovereign met her touch. She 
must get her lantern. Rising and turning round, 
she saw that the cause of her tli.saster W'as a 
tramp, whoso head and shoulders -were propped 
against the mound on one side, while Ids feet 
almost touched tho other. The man, who was 
in a drunken sleep, had not moved when 
Sarah fell over him, and still lay breathing 
heavily. 

Long after dark that night the old woman 
might have been seen, with her dim caudle- 
lantern, groping and searching up arid down the 
path, in the hedge-s and even across the lauo; 
turning over the soft, .fragrant earth in the hedge- 
bottoms, poking in each tuft of gras.? ; but all to 
, no purpose. Torvards midnight she crept wearily 
and despairingly to her garret. The gentleman 
would surely come, to-morrow ; ho would blame 
her oarelessnesi?,: perhaps not believe her tale. 

: The evidence in her favour of her visit to the 
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station it was beyond the grasp of SaralTs mind 
to consider, as was likewise the possibility of 
sovereigns, even with ‘gentlefolks,’ being so 
plentiful as to be dropped 'without being missed. 

When the sun sent its first ray down the 
path next morning, the tramp awoke, drew his 
hiinds across his lieuvy eyes, and sat up. .As he 
dii.1 so something glittered in the bank almost 
at his feet. He leaned forward and drew out 
the sovereign. 

A moment later he was on his feet and 
slouching briskly along the road towards the 
distant lino of '\Wlsh hills. 

In another lialf-hour Sarah too was up and 
renewing her search, witli hope growing fainter 
every minute, since she saw tlrat the tramp was 
gone ; and she stoppeil at longtli, wearied and 
aching. 

iShe could not lot tlie gentleman think, when 
he rotuvnoi.l to claim his money, that she liad 
repaid his kindness with tlieft. Ho; she must 
get a sovereign somehow, and that at once. 
She would go to Mrs Frost at tlio Grange, and 
ask lier to loud the money. She need only 
borroav ten sliillings, for sire had the gentleman’.s 
five and the five that the vicar had left her 
from tlie poor-box. She had never horrowe<l 
money before, and it avent sorely against the 
grain now ; hut it must ho done. She put on 
her faded sun-bonnet and set oif. 

Mrs Frost was quite willing to lend Sarah the 
half-sovereign, am.l did not press too curiously 
for the cause of her strait; knowing Eli Proedy, 
she set it i.lown to pres.siiro for rent. Put she 
wondered a little at the old woman’s anxiety to 
leave the ten Bliillings behind, and so receive Iho 
loan in one shining sovereign ; and tliouglit it a 
little troulilesome, for it sent her upstairs to the 
oalc bureau. 

Once more at home, Sarah rolled the sovereign 
in a hit of paper and depo.sited it in her almost 
empty ;jar. Then she went about her work with 
a mind at ease. How and again during that 
day and those that followed she renewed her 
search up and down the path and in the laiio, 
but naturally without result. 

But as the days passed and her friend did not 
appear to claim his money, Sarah again gTew 
uneasy. The thought that ho might have con- 
sidered it useless to return, concluding that 
she would deny having found it, troubled her 
greatly. When Saturday came and she toiled 
painfully to the city with a few flowers and 
eggs, she carried the sovereign with her, and, 
going to the police station, told her story to the 
inspector on duty, But she was not brilliant at 
description, and could only say that her visitor 
was a ‘tall-like gentleman.’ The Spring Assizes 
had just been held, and many strangers had beeii 
ill the town. Probably it was one of the 
barristers out for ,a stroll, the officer said, and 
if there were any inquiries ahoiit it he would let 
her know. But they had now all gone to the 


next town on circuit, and after a few days ho 
.thought slio might honestly keep the money. 

But Sarah went home dissatisfied ; tlie gentle- 
man had not meant her to have the money. 
However, if ho were a lawyer and came down 
with ‘ ’sizes ’ he might come for it yet. With 
this hope she was fairly content. Meanwhile 
there was now four weeks’ rent due and 
wholly unprovided for. Sarah was determined 
to borrow no more; as it was, it would take 
several days’ work at the Grange to clear off 
Mrs Frost’s advance, and she cast about in her 
mind for the means of raising the needed five 
sliillings for her landlord. 

She thought of her brood of chickens ; there 
were twelve of them, strong and thriving, and 
nearly a fortnight old. Eli, she Icnew, had had 
had luck with his sitting hens, and might he 
willing to take them. Of coiirso it was a loss, 
for the chickens, pecking about the road, eo.st 
lier but little for corn, and in three months' 
time rvoiild have been worth three or four shil- 
lings a couple. But she must let tlienr go ; she 
could set Irer other hen. 

Eli, when the subject was lu-onchcd to him, 
took care to make a serious favour of it, though 
in his heart he jumped at the olianoe. But he 
laughed at tire irotion of five shillings for the 
brood and half-a-crowh for the hen. ‘ Six 
shillings the lob ’was Ins offer; ‘that squares up 
the rent and a shilling in your pocket,’ So six 
shillings it was. The hen began to lay again 
within a fortnight of the bargain, and for another 
year was one of tlie best layers in his yard. 

Through the spring and .summer Sarah toiled 
patiently, working early and late, and faring 
with even more tlian usual frugality, that she 
might .set her finances once more in order from 
the disa.sters of her i]]nc,ss and her lo.ss. But 
with all her saving and pinching, it was early 
antuinn before Mrs Frost’s loan wa.9 repaid and 
the unwilling debtor felt herself once more free. 
Then, indeed, she looked and felt more than 
common ‘sprack;’ for her chickens — onty .seven 
of them, alas ! — were almost ready to kill, .and 
the damsons were blushing purple on the trees 
in the garden hedge. 

So a Saturday in September found the old 
woman trudging cheerfully homeward.s from the 
town with a basket, empty and inuch stained 
w’ith its .morning coiiteirts of .purple fruit, upon 
her arm, and quite a wealth of shillings tied in 
one corner of .her handkerchief. The streets 
were gay with flags: and hunting, arid thronged 
with -ivell-dresaed sbrangers who looked curi- 
ously at the sturdy, jostling countryfolk; for 
the Festival opened on Monday, and the fine 
■w'eatlier had brought an iinu,sual number of 
■visitors down to the old riverside city. Sarah 
had: /stared with .simple admiration at the line 
dresses of the ladies, quite unconscious that 
more than one frock-ooated gentleman had taken 
perforce to the gutter in order to avoid colli- 
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sioii witli lier market-basket. But now the four 
miles of dusty high-road were almost passed, and 
she could see the corner of her own lane. 

But before she quite reached the turn the 
sound of carriage-wheels behind made her leave 
tlie middle of the road for the wide grass-border. 
As the pair of long-stepping bays passed she 
turned, ready to drop her curtsy to the occupants 
of the carriage ; and there, on the front seat, 
and leaning forward to talk to the two ladies 
opposite, sat — The Gentleman ! 

■ The curtsy was never dropped, for the sight 
of her unexpected, and even then swiftly reced- 
ing, opportunity drove propriety from Sarah’s 
head. With a cry of ‘Sto])! stop!’ she broke 
into a run to overtalre the carriage, which had 
already passed her some twenty yards before sbe 
could collect her breath. 

The ladies looked rather soared and the Pro- 
fessor sliglitly bewildered when sbe stood hold- 
ing on to the door, breathless with excitement 
and only able to gasp out, ‘Please, sir — your 
sovereign — I ’ve got it — quite safe.’ 

The ladies gazed with increased surprise at 
the shabby figure, whose wrinkled brown 
face beamed upon the occupant of the front 
seat; the drab-coated servants on the box half- 
turned to get a view of this unexpected sensa- 
tion, and for a moment the Profe.ssor himself 
shared .in the general astonishment. Only for 
a momswk however, for he had a keen eye 
for: faces, -™d soon recalled his hostess of six 
months before. 

‘I romomber you very well,’ ho said kindly, 
at the same time opening the door and stepping 
out; ‘ but what is this about a sovereign 1 Ido 
not understand.’ 

‘The sovereign that you dropped, sir, in my 
giirclen,’ said Sarah, much wondering that any 
further explanation should be necessary. 

The Professor turned to the carriage. 

‘Don’t let me keep you, Lady Mary,’ he said, 
addressing the elder of the two ladies ; ‘ this good 
woman lives close by, and I shall enjoy the 
stroll ; ’ and he signed to the coachman to drive 
on. 

When the carriage had rolled away ho turned 
again to Sarah, 

‘ And so I dropped a sovereign in your garden 
the afternoon you so kindly sheltered me,’ he 
said, smiling ; ‘ and you have been keeping it 
fur me all these months ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I ’ve, got it up at home, safe enough ; 
shall I just step and fetch it, sir ? 

■ No, no. I will walk with you.’ And together 
they turned up the lane. Arrived at the cottage, 
Sarah opened the door with her key, and forth- 
with mounting a chair, took from the high 
chimney-piece her tobacco-jar and yirodiiced the 
coin which it had cost her so dear to acquire. 
She held it out in triviinph. , . . 

The Professor took it from her hand, glanced 
at it, and then looked at her curiously. ■ 


‘I am much obliged to you for talcing care of 
it so long,’ he said. ‘ It was very careless of me 
to drop it. I hope you have not been troubling 
yourself about it at all.’ And again he looked 
at her. 

‘ Oh no, sir ; ’twas no trouble,’ said Sarah 
cheerfully. All her semi-starvation seemed a 
thing of no account now that the money was 
restored at last. 

‘ I must not stay now, or Lady Mary and Sir 
Charles wdll he waiting dinner for me. But I 
am spending a few days at the Court, and should 
like to como again and hear how you have been 
getting on since I saw you Inst. May 1 1 ’ 

‘ Surc-fy, sir, if you ’ll be so good,’ said Sarah, 
highly delighted. It was quite clear that the 
gentleman had no doubts of her honest inten- 
tions. 

Professor Maddison was very thoughtful as, 
through the dusk, he walked to Stanton Court 
by a footpath which Sarah had pointed out to 
him. 

‘Settled matters satisfactorily with your 
friend E asked his hostess laughingly as he 
sipped bis soup. 

In reply ho told the story of the spring 
shower, his sheltering at the cottage in the 
lane, and the strange sequel. 

‘ But,’ ho added, ‘ there is a circumstance about 
it winch I cannot quite understand. I have no 
doubt I did drop the sovereign as she says, 
though I never missed one. .But this sovereign ’ 
— holding it up~‘was not dropped by ine. It 
so happened that on that particular morning I 
had no gold whatever in my purse ; so I changed 
a ten-pound note at the bank, and the cashier 
gave me bright neu' sovereigns, all bearing the 
Ring’s head. Now', this is one of the old Queen’s 
x'eign.’ 

. Eor, Mrs Frost’s coin being also bright, tliis 
discrepancy had escaped the notice of Sarah, 
who seldom saw a sovereign near enough for 
close iirspection. 

‘ There is more in the matter than I have 
been told,’ the Professor w'cnt on. ‘I am in- 
clined to think that the poor woman has had 
trouble through my carelessness and her honesty. 
I wish I could find out. Of course I did not 
like to question her.’ 

Sir Charles looked up from his plate. 

‘AYlieii do you say all this happened?’ he 
said. 

His guest reflected for a moment, arrd then 
mentioned the exact date. 

‘Is your friend an old -woman wdio lives 
alone in a cottage by the path to the station ? ’ 
pursued liis host. 

Mr Maddison nodded. 

‘Curious enough,’ ejaculated Sir Charles, ‘I 
remember now' driving past there one night in 
April, and seeing a w'omau with a lantern appa- 
rently searching for something in the hedge. 
And, still more curious, a few days later: at 
[Christmas Number, 
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Wibley petty, sessions we had before us a tramp 
— drunk and disorderly. He had been iJaiiiting 
the town red on a sovereign which he said had 
been given him for stopping a runaway horse ; 
hut liis appearance was not heroic, and I never 
heard further news of that horse. I wonder if 
all this fits together, Maddison.’ 

‘I rather think so.’ And a couple of days 
later he paid his promised visit to the cottage 
and drew from the reluctant Sarah the true 
story of her disaster, gleaning at the same time 
a pretty correct idea of the straits to which it 
had reduced her. And Sarah thought herself 
overwhelmed with good fortune when he re- 
turned her the sovereign, of whose loss he had 
been so unconscious, together with another, which, 
he explained, was due for interest ! 

‘ What a chain of trouble we may weave for 
others by our own folly ! ’ he said contritely that 
evening in the drawing-room, after sitting for 
some time in a brown study. ‘I am shocked 
to think what that poor creature has suffered 
through my carelessnes.?.’ 

‘Really, Charles,’ said Lady Mary playfully, 
‘ what can we do to rouse poor Mr Maddison’s 
drooping spirits 1 Shall we put his f rieivd into 
the little lodge which has been shut up since old 
Thomas died 1 It ’s too small for a family ; and 
tliough that drive is hardly ever used, it looks 
rather desolate to have it vacant. — Eh, Professor, 
do you think she would care for a tidy little 
house and — liow mucli, Charles 1 ’ 

‘Oh, say five shillings a week,’ said her 
husband; ‘there’s no work to be done there. 


but it’s worth that to have the place neat and 
clean, and smoke coming from the chimney. — If 
she’s the woman she seems, you’re really quite 
welcome to the presentation to this sinecure,’ ho 
added, turning to his friend. 

‘And she can keep her hens, you know,’ put 
in Lady Mary, ‘ and have a load of coal once or 
twice a year, and plenty of firewood.’ 

‘You oblige me far beyond my deserts,’ said 
the Professor, with a brightened countenance ; 
‘ it is too much. If you really have the house to 
spare, I would myself ’ 

‘No, no,’ interposed Sir Charles; ‘there 
really ought to be some one there. It looks 
had to have it vacant, and there is no one 
quite suitable on the estate. Say no more 
about it — the thing ’s settled.’ 

So with this new.s, after a call upon the vicar, 
did the Professor electrify Sarah the following 
day ; and a few weeks later a column of blue 
smoke curled once more from the little lodge at 
the seldom-used north avenue at Stanton Court. 
Thither from the kitchen of the Court came 
frequent ‘ bounty baskets,’ not to speak of a 
sovereign every Christmas in a registered letter 
from London. 

But Eli Preedy sorrowed exceedingly for Sarah, 
his tenant. The increased appearance of deso- 
lation which the cottage bore when she had 
quitted it struck the sanitary inspector so, forcibly 
that he made a report of its condition to his 
committee — a report which led to Eli’s receiving 
a terrible notice, the gist of which was summed 
up in one direful word — ‘ Condemned.’ 


Tarnaby’s Barge. 

A Thames=side Story. 

By THOMAS ST E. HAKE, 

Author op ‘The Shipbreakebs,’ Etc. 
CHAPTER 1. 

ON THE WATCH. 



I ’m going 


|EADY, Nell? 
aboard.’ 

The young lighterman who 
spoke was looking in at the 
door of a riverside house, 
and a gust of wintry wind 
came whistlinghi behind him. 
Ho raised his boat’s lantern— 
for the room was dimly lighted by a fitful fire — 
aird glanced round. 

Beside tlie fire sat an elderly woman, her keen 
eyes turned upon a tall and comely girl who Ava.s 
standing by a kitchen table putting provisions 
into a basket, and upon whom the light of the 
lighterman’s lantern was boldly cast. 
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‘ Why don’t yer answer him, Nell?’ said the 
woman. 

‘What for?’ retorted the girl, adjusting the 
hood of her cloak coquettishly about her brown, 
wavy hair. ‘ Can’t Derrick see I ’m ready ? ’ 

Sara Derrick put his lantern on the table, and 
crossing towards the hearth, stood there with his 
broad back to the fire, his hands plunged into 
the pockets of his greatcoat. He was rather 
flashily dressed, with a red silken neckerchief 
bound tightly about his throat, and a dark-blue 
nautical cap stuck somewhat defiantly on one 
side of his head. 

‘ She ’s too busy,’ said he, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his restless dark eyes; ‘too busy 
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a-packing Ted Cartwiiglit’s supper to notice the 
likes o’ me.’ 

The girl cast a resaiitful look at him. ‘ "What 
are you jeering at l Soiaobody must take Ted’s 
supper across to the warehousoj mustn’t they 1 ’ 

‘ Can’t 1 1 ’ said Derrick, stepping forward and 
laying his hand upon the basket. 

‘What!’ said Hell, laughing; ‘a grand, chap 
like you carry Ted’s supper over to the wharf 1 
Why, it’d .spoil his appetite a-woiidering what 
had come to Dandy Sam, as ho calls you. You 
don’t want to spoil Ted’s appetitOj do you V . 

Derrick made no answer,, but for au instant 
an angry light lit up his eyes which escaped the 
girl, though Hot her grandmother. Tire woman 
seemed to he shrewdly ohsorvaiit of Sam Derrick’s 
every look and every word. 

‘Heli,’ said she — and though her oyes were 
apparently hent upon the girl, her watchfulness 
of the lighterman was as steadfast as over — I 
was a-dreaming about Dandy Sam this a’tornoon.’ 

‘ AVhat o’ that 1 ’ said Derrick. 

‘ I dreamt as he ’d come into that fortun’ what 
he ’s so given to fancying as ho ’s a-ooming into 
some day.’ 

‘You’re always a-dreaming, you are,’ said 
Derrick, placing his hand upon the lantern. — 
‘Aren’t you ready, Helll’ 

The old woman turned her eyes suddenly upon 
him. ‘Ain’t it like to prove true?’ 

‘Like to prove true ? A}',’ said he, ‘it’s the 
likeliest dream to pr(3ve true as you ever dreamt ! ’ 

Sam Derrick’s words brought a sudden flash 
of interest into the girl's eyes, .and she looked at 
her grandmother as if to observe the elTect upon 
her. 

‘ If you ’re a’ready a man o’ fortun’,’ said Mrs 
Taruaby, with a subtle touch of irony in her 
tone, ‘ you ’re not a-goiug to keep) it a secret from 
118 , he you, Sarn ? ’ 

Derrick placed his hand U])on the door. 

‘ Look ’e here, Mrs Tarnaby,’ said he, Avith a 
nervous jerk at the latch, ‘don’t you worrit 
about my fortun’. H ell and you ’ll be the first 
to hear o’ it when the thing ’s all settled. Come ! 
that sapper o’ Ted Cartu'right’s rvill ho getting 
sp’iled; ’ and opiening the door, he led the way 
; down a flight of step:is giving dhuct upon the 
Thames.: 

Handing the lantern to Hell Tarnaby as they 
stopped into a boat moored hard by, Derrick 
cpuickly shipped the sculls, and they were soon 
moving up the darkening river on the flood-tide. 

.‘Hell,’ said he, looking towards his conipmnion, 
a mere shadow ill the stem, ‘I’ve been rvanting 
a quiet Avord Avith you for many a day ; and I ’m 
'■ a-going to haA'e it Avhile I ’ve the chance.’ 

: . For a iiiomeut Derrick made no aiisAver. He 
peered round Mm upon the darkly visible craft, 

: Avith red lights at their mastheads, moored upon 
.■ .. either .hank. Then , ho peered into the .girl’s 
face ; hut that too Avas only darkly visible. 


‘ Look ’e here,’ said he at last. ‘You beared 
AAdiat Mrs Tarnaby atos a-tulkiiig about just now ? 
I mean that fortun’ what ’s been left me by an 
uncle in Austral v.’ 

‘Yes ; I bear’d her.' 

‘ It 's a-coining home, that fortun’ is,’ said he. 

‘ It ’s a-coming home — at last.’ 

‘Js it?’ said the girl. 

‘Don’t yer believe it?’ said Derrick, detecting 
doubt in her tone. ‘Well, you Avill, I reckon, 
Avhen I comes to show you the bags o’ ’Straliaii 
gold, won’t you ? ’ 

‘IHs, I might then,’ said Hell thoughtfully;, 
‘not afore.’ 

‘Ho, o’ course not,’ said he. ‘But Avhen you 
do — Avlieii I holds out the gold in sight o’ your 
Amry eyes — when I tells you as every suvriii’s 
for you, and more besides — ilmi Avill you have 
me ?’ 

‘Ho!’ 

‘ Hot he Sam Derrick’s Ai’ife ilian ? ’ said Der- 
rick. ‘HotAvhen he offers to share his fortun’' 
alonger you — thousands o’ pounds in ’Stralian 
gold?’ 

‘ Ho, not for millions — not me 1 ’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Why % ’Cos I ’vo given my Avord to another, 
o’ course.’ 

‘ Ted CartAvright, you mean ? ’ 

‘Yes, I've give my Avord I’d he his Avife — 
— some day. You know that, Sam, a’luost as Avell 
as I do.’ 

Derrick glanced over his shoulder tOAvards- 
the pwiiit along the opposite hank Avhere a big 
petroleum Avarohouso loomed darkly upon tlmm, 
Avith a single light hnrning brightly in the 
Avindow of au upper floor. 

‘ Fancy a-clioosing the night-Avatchman o’ 
Barton’s Wharf,’ said he coritoiu])tuously, ‘ Avhen 
you 've the cliauco o’ driving about in yer carriage 
like a real duchess along o’ me ? ’ 

Hell Tiirnahy made no reply. 

‘Look ’e here, Hell,’ Derrick persisted, ‘Avhat 
if Ted Cartwright Avas to change his mind ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Wliat if he Avore suddenly to take it into his 
head to start for f urrin piarts ? ’ 

‘ He ’d take me along Avith him,’ said Hell. 

' ‘Would he?’ rejoined Derrick significantly, 
‘ What if ho Avas to skedaddle one line day Avith- 
out even a-bidding yoiis good-hye ? ’ 

‘ He ’d nsA'er do it,’ cried Hell. ‘ HeAmr ! ’ 
‘Wouldn’t he?’ 

‘Ho, he neA'er Avould.’ 

. ‘Hell,’ said Derrick, resting for a momeut on 
his sciilLs and leaning fonA'-ard to lay his hand 
upon hers, ‘if Ted CartAvright was to go slick 
aAA'ay — leave you Avithout Avord or sign-then- 
Avould you be my Avife ? ’ 

, ‘Yes,’ said she laughingly, ‘’cos there’s no 
niore chance o' Tod CartAvright ’s ever a-doiiig 
that than— than there ’s a olianee: o’ his ever 
being a pian o’ fortun’.’ 
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‘Then that’s all settled,’ said Derrick, with a 
smldeii dip of the sculls. ‘And mind, Nell, you 
don’t go from your word.’ 

‘ No fear ! ’ said she, with another laugh. 

Her retort, curt ns it was, appeared to satisfy 
Derrick. No further word passed between them ; 
and presently the boat dropped alongside a great 
barge moored directly under one of the lofty 
cranes that projected in the darkness up aloft from 
Barton’s warehouse. Nell Tariiaby scrambled on 
board this barge, and then leant over the bulwark 
to take the sujsper-basket which Derrick handed 
up to her. ifaving made the boat fast, the 
lighterman quickly followed. 

The girl’s first action was to fasten the basket 
to a rope attached to the crane — a rope with an 
iron hook at the end, which was swinging wdthin 
easy reach over the barge-dock. This rope hung 
down in front of the window up aloft — the 
window where the night-watchman’s light was 
hurning. Nell stood for an instant gazing np at 
this window ; then turning to Derrick, she said, 
‘I’m a-going below to bid grandfather good- 
nigld.’ 

Derrick raised the lantern to light her along 
the deck to^\’urds the aft-cahin. But the moment 
slio disappeared down the companion-way ho 
turned the light straiglit upon the basket dang- 
ling at the ropo-end. 

With n rapid movement he took from the 
basket a large black flask, the neck of whicb was 
sticking invitingly out ; then kneoliiig down on 
the deck rvilh the lantern placed in front of him, 
he hastily unoorkod the bottle, and taking a 
small phial from his waistcoat-pocket, he poured 
the contents of it into the flask. Quickly re- 
corking it, he placed the flask again in the basket. 
The action was swift and skilful, and all was 
done without a sound. Scarce was it achieved, 
however, than Nell Tarnaby reappeared. 

‘ Grandfather ’s fallen asleep in his bunk,’ said 
she. ‘ He ’s dead asleep. I tried to wake him 
and couldn’t. What do it mean 1 ’ 

‘ Mean 1 Why, the tide serves at four,’ said 
Derrick, ‘ and we ’re going down to Gravesend 
at daybreak on the ohb-tide. He ’s resting 
while ho ’,s got the chance, o’ course.’ 

‘That’s it, is it? I sujipose,’ said Nell, 
‘you ’d Letter turn in too, hadn’t you 1 You’re 
a-going to sleep’ aboard to-night ? ’ 

‘ Not mo ! I’m a-going to my lodgings yonder,’ 
said he, ‘ when I ’ve rowed you home.’ 

‘I — I’m not a-going home,’ said Nell; ‘not 
yet. I ’m a-gokig to have a word with Cart- 
wright afore I goes home to-night, if he’ll let 
me.’' 

‘Ho won’t. It ’s ag’in’ the rules;’ 

‘Won’t ho? Well, we’ll see;’ and , she 
placed her forefinger upon her lips to- blow' a 
whistle,, when Derrick caught her by the wwist 
■with a savage clutch. 

‘Come!’ said ho. ‘You can see Cartwright 
to-morrow.’;' 
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‘ I can’t,’ she retorted angrily. ‘ I W'aiits to see 
him — speak to him — to-night.’ 

‘What ! speak to Barton’s night-w'atchmau 
when on duty ? Como ! Lot Cartwright be. 
You’ll get him into trouble afore you’ve 
done.’ 

‘ What ’s that to you ? ’ 

_ ‘ Nothmg,’ said Derrick sullenly ; ‘ only it 
ain’t fair. Get into the boat, I tell you, and lot 
me row you back.’ 

‘ No. I ain’t a-going to,’ said Nell. ‘ Give mo 
the lantern, though. I ’ll need that. Now', lot 
me he ; ’ and. before he could prevent it she 
again pressed her finger to her lips and gave 
a low', penetrative whistle. 

Derrick turned, and springing off the barge 
on to a low side-w'all, reached the roadw’ay and 
disappeared. At this moment the head and 
shoulders of a man became dimly visible over 
the projecting ledge upon the top floor of the 
W'arehouse. 

‘ That you, Nell 1 ’ came in. a w'hisper from far 
above. 

‘Yes, Tod; it’s your snpper-ha.sket,’ said the 
girl. ‘Haul away.’ 

The head and shoulders disappeared; and 
then, after a moment’s delay, the rope to w'hich 
the basket w'as attached began to move slowly 
upw'ards. 

Nell Tarnaby put the boat’s lantern hastily 
down on deck; then, springing impulsively 
forward, she grasped the rope with both hands. 
Next moment she found herself lifted off her 
feet, pas.siiig np through the darkness towards 
the top floor. 

The night-watchman on the top floor of 
Barton’s w'arehou.sc worked at tlie Avindlass in 
leisurely fashion. He never dreamt while turn- 
ing the handle that he w’as hauling iij^ anything 
of more account than the supper-basket which 
Nell Tarnaby bad attached to the rope. The 
carrying of this supper-basket to Barton’s W'are- 
house W'as an attention she had show'n him 
nightly ever since he had been a lodger at 
Mrs Taruaby’s; and he had come to regard the 
attention as a matter of course. MGien, there- 
fore, he stepped out upon the ledge to give the 
crane a twist round he uttered a sharp cry of 
surprise. 

‘Nell! Are you mad?’: 

‘No— no 1 Quick, Ted, catch me I I’m fall- 
ing!’ 

He leapt forw'ard. The girl was relaxing her 
grip upon the rope. It w'as a terrible moment ; 
but Ted Cartwright’s nerves wore strong,, and he 
, rapidly swung her over the ledge and caught 
her dexterously in his stalw'art arms. 

He carried her into the W'arehouse and placed 
her on a coil of rope, with a pile of sacks to lean 
against while she recovered breath. 

‘AYhat made, you do it, Nell?’ said he when, 
she: presently looked up,, the colour in her cheeks 
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again, and her bright eyes no longer expressive 
of bewilderment and fright. 

‘ It was the only way o’ getting near you, Ted ; 
unless,’ said Nell — -‘unless I spoke to you from 
the barge-deck, down below, with Sam Derrick 
a-listening, maybe, to every word. I couldn’t 
do that; and I couldn’t wait till morning. So 

‘So you risked your life!’ said Cartwright, 
looking uneasily into her face. ‘ Can you pos- 
sibly have anything to tell me, Nell, so terrible 
serious and urgent as all that 1 ’ 

‘ Tes, Ted ! I couldn’t ha’ rested to-night,’ 
said she, ‘ without a-seeing you.’ 

‘ That do sound, serious,’ said Cartwright. ‘ But 
you ought to ha’ told me you was a-coming up. 
Didn’t you now ? ’ 

He was standing some little distance from 
her, leaning his back against a petroleum barrel. 
He was a powerfully built young fellow, with a 
short brown heard ; and ho looked at her with 
a touch of reproach out of his keen gray eyes 
as he swung his watchman’s lantern agitatedly 
to and fro. 

‘ Ted,’ said the girl, rising and placing her 
hands persuasively upon his shoulders, ‘you 
ain’t a-geiting tired o’ me already, be you?’ 

‘Me 1 — tired o’ you, NeU?’ 

‘ You ain’t a-goiug to run away from me ? ’ 
said: she, ‘You ain’t a-going to leave me 
sudden-like, without so much as a-bidding me 
good-bye?’ 

‘Run away I YTiy, Nell, whoever ’s put such 
a crazy thought into your liead 1 ’ 

‘ Sam Derrick,’ said she. 

‘ Whatl’ said he, with an angry look in his 
eyes ; ‘ talk to you like that — did he ? How 
dared ho do it?’ And Ted Cartwright stepped 
to^yards the open warehouse doors — was step- 
ping out upon the ledge — as if with the 
thought of descending to tlie barge-deck, when 
Nell Tarnaby put a restraining hand upon his 
arm. 

‘ Don’t take on like that, Ted. Listen to me,’ 
said she. ‘ I ’ve not told you all yet.’ 

Cartwright put down his lantern on the ware- 
house floor, sat down upon an oblong box, and 
stared sternly at the light, his head pressed 
between his hands. 

‘Well?’ said he. 

‘Don’t ’a liever think,’ urged the girl, ‘that 
I believed you’d ever give me irp. Fori told 
him’— — 

. ‘What, Nell?’ 

‘I told Sam Derrick,’ said she, ‘as how if 
you was to play me false, I-— I’d marry him.’ 

‘ Marry— Sam— Derrick ? ’ said Cartwright, 
with a pause between each word, his look still 
.fixed uiwn the lantern. ‘You promised him 
that?’ 

.‘Yes, Ted.::-- But. only supposing what I’ve 
been a-telling you. Do you think as ,how, if 1 
doubted. you that I’d ha’ said such a- thing. as , 


that? It was only dorre to qttiet him. There 
ain’t nothing in it, Ted. You’re not angry 
with me ? It don’t mean nothing, ’cos you ain’t 
a-going to run away. There 1 let ’s talk no more 
about it ; ’ and lifting the basket from the hook 
where, she had left it, Nell Tarnahy laid an 
empty jute-hag over the top of a ‘ petro ’ barrel, 
by way of tablecloth, and quickly spread upon it 
a neat repast. 

‘Me! — me run away from you, Nell?’ Cart- 
wright reiterated, his look still downcast. ‘Mo 
run away from you ! ’ 

‘Your supper’s ready, Ted,’ said Nell, not 
heeding his words. ‘ Come ! It ’s time I was 
a-getting home.’ 

Cartwright looked up suddenly into her face. 
‘Nell,’ said he, ‘don’t Sam Derrick boast of 
how he’s a-going to he a man o’ fortun’?’ 

‘ Yes, o’ course he do.’ 

‘P’raps you’d like to he rich; would you, 
Nell?’ 

‘Yes. Wouldn’t you?’ 

Cartwright made no reply. He appeared lost 
in thought. He rose and peered round the dark 
warehouse and then into the still darker night 
without ; and his eyes seemed to Nell Tarnaby ' 
to express a loolc of dread — dread of the very 
thought with which his brain had suddenly 
become possessed. 

At last he said, ‘You ain’t a-going to let 
Sam Derrick row you hack to-night, be you,' 
Nell?’ 

‘ No ! I told him lie shouldn’t,’ said she, 
‘and he’s gone home. Good-night.’ And she 
placed her arms about his neck and embraced 
him fervently. Then once more grasping the 
rope with both liands, she signed to him to turn 
the windlass. ‘Let her go,’ said she. ‘I ain’t 
a hit scared now.’ 

Cartwright let the rope run slowly out. 
Presently a subdued whistle told him the girl’s 
feet had touched the barge-deck below. He 
now left the windlass, and creeping out to the 
edge of the ledge, looked down. The girl ivas 
dimly visible by the light of ' her lantern as 
she stepped over the barge-side into her skiff, 
dimly visible as she settled down to the sculls, 
more dimly for a while down-stream, until the 
light of the boat’s lantern, growing fainter and 
fainter, vanished across the water into the night 
beyond. Cartwright now rose to his feet, and 
taking up his lamp, placed it on his supper-table. 
He poured out into a mug half the contents 
of the black flask, and drank it off without a 
pause. 

He now turned towards the windlass with 
the thought to haul up the rope before closing 
those big doors which should have been locked, 
barred, and double-locked an hour ago. 

Just as he was placing his hand upon the 
windlass a strange sense of dizziness came over 
him. He fought against it— fought manfully ; 
his one thought was to get nearer the open 
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warehouse doors, where the wind from the 
river might revive him, where this sense of 
stupefaction might be overcome. But as he 
stretched out his hands he swayed and fell, 
and then lay motionless upon the warehouse 
floor. 

Presently the crane-rope became taut, and 
then two muscular hands that grasped it ap- 
peared above the ledge ; and then a face looked 
in upon the prostrate figure. It was the face of 
the lighterman Sam Derrick. 


CHAPTER 1 1. 

A DAY OP WAITING. 

S she put off in her boat from the 
barge-side no suspicion of what was 
passing at Barton’s warehouse crossed 
Hell Tarnahy’s mind; and so down 
the shadowy river against a heavy 
flood-tide she went, singing a waterman’s song 
in a low voice, but in her blithest mood. 
She had fully convinced herself that Ted Cart- 
wright’s love for her was iindiminished ; and if 
she had experienced a moment’s doubt of him 
— a doubt roused by the dark hints that Sam 
Derrick had let fall while on their way to the 
wharf — every sense of doubt had vanislied now. 

When she reached her riverside home she 
found her grandmother seated as she had left 
her, over the kitchen fire. But Mrs Tarnaby 
was not nodding to-night as was so often her 
wont: she had a look in her eyes of unusual 
wakefulness. 

‘Why, Hell,’ said she, with a touch of the 
querulous in her tone, ‘how long you seem to 
ha’ been gone ! Hothing amiss yon’, be there ? ’ 

‘No. What should there be amiss 1’ said 
the girl. ‘ I looked in on grandfather ; but he 
didn’t take no heed of me, for he was a-sleeping 
soundly.’ 

‘ Sleeping soundly, was he ^ ’ said the woman. 
‘ That ain’t like father. Did you speak to him ? ’ 

‘Speak? Yes — shook him,’ said the girl. 

‘ And he didn’t wake V 

‘ Wake ? Ho — didn’t so much as stir a finger. 
It’s tiring work that barge-work for a man of 
grandfather’s time o’ life, ain’t it ? ’ 

The woman nodded without lifting her eyes. 
But presently she looked up and said with 
startling abruptnes.s, ‘ What does that chap 
Derrick want with you ? ’ 

‘ Want? Why, he wants me to be Mrs Sam 
Derrick o’ course,’ said the girl laughingly, 
‘and keep a carviage-and-pair, when — when — 
that happens.’ 

‘ When he drops into his fortun’, you mean ? 
You ain’t so simple-minded,’ said the woman, 
‘as to believe all Derrick tells you, I’ll be 
bound.’ 
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‘Not me! But wait a bit,’ said Nell, now 
busily occupied in laying the cloth. ‘I’m too 
hungry to talk. I know you ’re a-dying to hear 
all about it. And so you shall a’ter supper. 
It ’s a long story.’ 

Supper over, and everything put tidj”- for the 
night, Nell related all that had passed'; her 
serio-comic compact with Sam Derrick on their 
Avay to the wharf, and then her perilous ascent 
to the top floor of Barton’s warehouse in n 
moment of impulse. 

‘Well, I never ! ’ said Mrs Tarnaby when Nell 
had finished her recital. ‘ I ’ve no patience with 
you. But you ’ll repent o’ your flighty ways 
maybe sooner than you think.’ 

‘ Why, granny, what do you mean 1 I ’— — 

‘There 1 never mind what I mean. P’r’aps I 
don’t rightly know myself — not jmt. But I ’m 
a-keeping an eye on Dandy Sam, with his 
boastful ways. He can’t trick me ! ’ 

That night, when Nell had gone to bed, Mrs 
Tarnaby’s wakefulness became even more marked. 
A resolute look was gathering force in her keen 
and fearless eyes. She seemed like one haunted 
by some dominant thought. More than once 
she rose from her chair and peered out of the 
window upon the dark wintry night, her face 
betraying keen anxiety, even a sense of dread. 
What was it? The hours went by, and found 
her as restless as ever, so restless that towards 
midnight she rose impulsively and took down 
from a peg Ben Tarnaby’s great gray ulster, 
and put it on. Then she lit the boat’s lantern, 
and looking in at the door of the little back 
room — Nell’s room — she cast the light senich- 
ingly for an instant upon the girl’s face. Satis- 
fied that Nell was asleep, she turned and went 
noiselessly out into the night. 

She reached the riverside, and detaching 
Nell’s boat from its moorings, was soon out 
upon the stream, and, with a firm grasp upon 
the sculls, began to make headway against tl'ie 
tide. What possessed her? What wuis her 
motive for this lonely midnight journey ? With 
the capacious collar of Tamaby’s cloak about her 
head, her long, lean figure bent resolutely to 
her work, she paused now and again in her 
rowing to glance over her shoulder, and then 
the glimmer from the lantern in the prow lit 
up her eager look. The light in that top-floor 
window of Barton’s warehouse was burning 
steadily ; and it was upon this light that her 
look was so keenly bent. 

Barely had Nell Tarnaby settled down for the 
night into a sound sleep, as it seemed to her, 
than the touch of a hand upon her shoulder 
roused her. Springing up, as yet only half- 
awake, she saw the tall, angular figure of her 
grandmother standing at her bedside, the dim 
light of dawn, looking in through the shabby 
white curtains. 

‘Nell, I ’ve been a-sitting up all night,’ said 
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the woman, ‘waiting for her to pass. She’s 
a-passiiig now.’ 

‘ "What ! grandfather’s barge ? ’ 

‘Ay; with Derrick at the tiller,’ was the 
answer. ‘ Quick ! Come and seei’ 

The woman hurried out of the room while 
still speaking, and Nell, throwing her cloak over 
her, hastened to follow. 

They went by a narrow stairway to the floor 
above — a garret with a large hay-window from 
which could be seen aavide reach of the Thames., 
The room had a truckle-bed inider the sloping 
roof, an old deal-tahls and a couple of chairs, 
and an old jute-bag spread in front of the fire- 
place by way of rug. In one corner was a coil 
of rope, in another an oil-can and some half- 
dozen lanterns. It was Ted Cartwright’s room, 
the night-watchman at Eaitou’s Wharf. 

‘ Look ! ’ said Mrs Tarnaby, talcing a tarnished 
field-glass from the lodger’s mantelpiece, and 
directing it upon a heavy-laden barge that was 
passing down-stream with the ebb-tide: ‘ Look at 
that fellow Derrick’s face now. Would he smile 
So artful-like if he knowed he was a-heing ob- 
served 1 Not he! He’s a sight too deep for 
that — 7ie is. But what doit mean? Look, Nell! 
What do it mean!’ 

Nell Tarnaby took the glass in both hands, 
and, looked out eagerly towards the barge. Just 
ns she focussed it the craft swirled round, and 
Derrick, who was handing the tiller now, had his 
back turned upon her. Another face— the face of 
her grandfather,, however — became visible behind 
the brown sail. It was a gray-bearded, weather- 
beaten face; but his look e.'cprcssed a concen- 
trated watchfulness upon his young mate which 
so,emed to suggest that he,, no less than Mrs 
Tarnaby,' had his suspicions. The girl kept a 
keen eye upon the hargo until it passed out of 
sight ; and then, turning to speak, she found 
herself alone. 

She replaced the field-glass upon the shelf, and 
began to busy herself in tidying up Ted Cart- 
wright’s room He would soon be coming in— 
his night-watch expired at daybreak — coming in 
to take his hreakfa.st and his. midday rest. 

Nell had laid Cartwright’s table, and was still 
o.ccupied over his fire, when, suddenly voices^ — 
strange, hushed voices — ^in the room below caught 
her ear,, and she: fancied that she heard a sup- 
pressed cry, a cry from her grandmother’s lip.s. 
.She had: risen, a listening look in her eyes, when 
there came a light step on the stair, a step that 
was unknown to her ; and then a stranger looked 
in at the door. It was a dark man with quick, 
searching eyes, who seemed to take everything 
in at a glance, including the girl. 

•: Cartwright ’s not in 1 ’ said he: . _ 

: ‘ No, not yet: Did you wiah to seeihim?” , 

‘.Oh no. Nothing partic’lar. I ’U; call, again,. 
Good-morning ; ’ and with another . searehiiiig, 
glance round the garret, the man went softly 
down, and, without ekchangiiig anothet ■.word 


with Mrs Tarnaby, as far as Nell could overhear, 
went out. 

‘ Granny,’ Nell called out from the top of 
the stairs, ‘ who ’s that man 1 ’ 

‘A chap from Scotland Yard. It’s some 
mistake,’ said the woman. 

‘ Then whatever made you cry out 1 It was 
you, wasn’t it ? ’ 

‘I didn’t see the man come in,’ said the 
woman. ‘I were just a-doziug off, and he 
startled me a bit. That ’s all ; so don’t you 
worrit. Got on with your work. Have you lib 
Ted’s fire yet 2 ’ 

Nell presently rejoined her grandmother. 

‘It’s time he was a-comiug now, ain’t it, 
granny 1 ’ said the girl. ‘ It ’s a-getting late.’ 

‘What if it he?’ said Mrs Tarnaby, with irri- 
tation in her tone. ‘ How you do worrit about 
that Cartwright, to be sure ! ’ 

‘He’s never been so long a-coming,’ the 
ghl insisted. ‘It’s an hour over his time— 
more.’ 

The morning went by, the day began to wane, 
and then the night closed in upon the ri^'eI■, 
and still there was no sign of Ted Cartwright’s 
coming. 

Never had Nell longed to- see Cartwright as 
she longed to see him to-day. She recalled to 
mind again and again every word that had 
paa.sed between, them ■ oar the previous niglit, 
every look on Ins face, during their earnest talk 
together on that upper floor at Barton’s ware- 
house. Could it bo that her conduct—any 
expression she had let fall— had, given him 
offence? 

She could, not think it pos.sible. They had 
parted last niglit, ns they had always parted, 
witliout a doubt of love on either side. 

‘Granny,’ said she when the night had com- 
pletely closed in, ‘ I 'm a-going over to Barton’s 
now with Cartwright’s siqjper. Tliere ain’t no 
harm in that, I s’pose ? ’ 

‘Why, no, Nell. Why should there he?’ 
said Mrs Tarnaby. ‘ But don’t ’e bo long. I ’m 
a-feeling a bit lonely myself to-night.’ 

‘Be you? 'Well, I’ll make all the baste I 
can. Good-bye ; ’ and placing her arm round 
her graufliuother tenderly, Nell took up the 
supjier-basket and hurried out into the night. 

The moment she was gone a distracted look 
came over Mrs Tarnaby’s face, 

, ‘What shall I do? I’ve a mind to call her 
! back,’ she muttered. ‘T ’ve a mind to toll her — 
all. No— no ! She ’d never believe me. She’d 
best hoar all about it at. Barton’s, sure enough. 

^ Yes,- I'm a-doing right to let her go and hear 
^ it. from them as she 's hound to believe. I ’m 
a-doing right.’ 

But still the distracted look did not leave her 
; face ; and then she sat beside the hearth, with 
no light save the light of the fire, muttering to 
■ herself’, ‘I 'm a-doing right,’ again and again, her 
head pressed between her hands, 
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But presently a creaking noise cauglit her ear, 
and she peered across the twilit room. The 
figure of a man, a white-hearded, weather-heaten 
luariner in a huge pilot coat and cap, -was standing 
with his liand upon the closed door. 

The woman rose hastily. 

‘Why, Tarnaby ! How you do startle one! 
Back a’reudy 'i ’ 

‘Yes, mother. And it’s a miracle,’ said 
Tarnaby, ‘ as I ’m come back at all.’ 

‘ Why, wliat ’s amiss ? ’ 

He drew a chair towards the fire and began 
to fill his short clay-pipe with tobacco from a 
deep side-pocket, 

‘We’ve had a mishap out yonder,’ said lie, 
with a jeik of the thumb over his shoulder, 

‘ and I ’m drenched and terrible overset. Mix 
me a hot rum, mother, and I ’ll spin ycr the 
yam in two words.’ 

He blew a cloud from his pipe, looked criti- 
cisingly at his grog, tasted it, and then said, 
‘She’s gone down, mother — cargo and all,’ 

‘ Mercy on us ! Sam Derrick too ? ’ 

‘Ho. Derrick ’s all right’ 

‘ Ah 1 But how came it about ? ’ 

‘Slie cauglit firoj and being a-iiiostly barrels 
o’ petro aboard from stem to starn, she wur all 
o’ a blaze in no time. Overboard we went, the 
both o’ U.S, and we was picked up by a .steam- 
tug and took ashore. She settled dou'ri in deep 
water, just round St Clement’s Reach, about four 
o’clock this a’teriiooii,’ And the captain laprsed 
into silence. 

‘ Wliy, Tarnaby,’ said the woman, who seemed 
dumb -stuck for a while, ‘^vllatevel' will you 
dor 

‘ Mother,’ said Tarnaby, ‘ mix me another hot 
tumbler o’ rum. 1 ’m considering what ’s to bo 
done.’ 

hlrs Tarnaby was still occupied in replenishing 
the captain’s glass when the outer door was 
again opened. ‘Husli l’ said she; ‘no word o’ 
this to her.’ 

With startling abruptness Hell ran breath- 
lessly in. There was a soared look in her eyes 
as slie came staggering across the room towcurds 
her grandmother and clutched at her arm to 
save herself from falling. 

‘Granny, why didn’t you tell me^ Youh’e 
kiiowed it all clay ! ’ said she. ‘ What sliall I 
do?’ 

‘I’d not the heart to tell you,’ said the 
woman. ‘But don’t let it fret you, Hell. That 
won’t do no good. — Will it, father ? ’ 

AVithout moving from his cosy place beside 
the lire, Tarnaby cast a kindly glance over his 
shoulder. 

‘ Why, Hell, what ’s wrong? ’ 

‘There’s been something terrible a-liappenecl 
at Barton’s, grandfather,’ said she. ‘ The strong- ; 
room were broke into last night, and there’s 
been thousands o’ pounds stolen away.’ 

.‘ A hu’glai'y at Barton’s, Hell ? ’ 
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‘ Yes ! And- — and Ted Cartwright — be ’s ’ 

‘AYell, cvliat about the watchman, lass?’ 

She answered him in a voice broken by sobs, 
‘ Gone ! ’ 


CHAPTER III, 

AT BLACK-TIDE. 

AYS went by. Ho tidings as to the 
whereabouts of Ted Cartwright came 
to Hell. That he had disappeared 
on the night of the great robbery at 
Barton’s AYharf there was not a sliarlow 
of doubt, and it was naturally surmised that he 
was concerned in the affair. But whethor he 
was the culjn’it or whether ho was the victim 
of foul-play, no one seemed able to say — no one 
seemed capable of throwing the faintest light 
upon the mystery. 

Hell Tarnaby ’s distress overmastered her com- 
pletely for a time. But in her love for Cart- 
wright — in her undisturbed belief in his integ- 
rity — .she found courage and consolation. She 
soon began to go about her household duties as 
before ; and though seldom un mindful of this 
void in her young life, .she kept her trouble to 
herself, never without hope that the time would 
come when this mystery would be solved and 
things put right. She had plenty of home-duties 
to distract her now, far more than she had ever 
had, as Captain Tarnaby appeared to have de- 
veloped rbeumatic gout after the barge disaster 
round St Clement’s Reach, for he went limping 
about the house with the aid of sticks ; and Mrs 
Tarnaby seemed more ailing than Hell had ever- 
known her to be before. 

Cue bright wintry afternoon ‘Cld Ben Tar- 
naby,’ as be was called by the watermen for 
miles above bridge and below, sat dozing beside 
the fire in Cartwright’s vacated garret. He had 
taken up his quarters there as being more breezy 
and congenial than the room downstairs. Here 
the perfiimo of Ted Cartwright’s stock of tar- 
paulin, ropes, and lamp-oil was rominiscent oT 
the hargo-cahiii; and then the broad sweep 
of the Thames outside, with its endless traffic of 
passing craft, held for this riverfarer a world of 
diversion. 

‘Grandfather,’ said Hell, Who was standing at 
the window', ‘there 's Sam Derrick again ! He ’s 
about here every day in a hrand-new boat. I 
wonder whether what me and granny hears about 
him can be true. . It do seem like it.’ 

‘ AVlxat might that be, lass V 

‘ AYhy, the talk what ’s a-going on,’ said H ell, 
‘as how he’s come into his fortun’ at last. You 
know' what I means.’ 

; - Ay, J know. , The gold from ’Straly,’ said 
Tarnaby, ‘ what was a-comiiig to him months- 

ago-’ 

‘ Yes, that ’s it. Gan.it be true?’ 
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‘True? Ay,’ said Tarnaby. ‘A chap can’t 
swagger about Greenwich, like a yachtsman, and 
have a snug sleeping-berth at a big Greenwich 
hotel, and get top-heavy on champagne at times, 
what ’s not someliows come into a pot o’ money. 
There ain’t no denying o’ that.’ 

U wish,’ said the girl, moving towards the 
hearth, and laying her hand upon her grand- 
father’s shoulder — ‘I wish it had been you what 
had been left a fortun’ 1 You and granny needs 
a pound or two a sight more nor Sam do. I 
don’t rightly know what’ll come to us this 
winter, what with you a-being at home, and 
what with coals and things a-being so dear.’ 

‘Ay, rashuiis is a-getting a bit low, Nell,’ 
said Tarnaby, plunging his hands into his empty 
pockets, ‘ and haccy ’s scarce aboard, bain’t it ? 
But don’t you worrit, lass.’ 

‘No fear! I’m not a-losing heart,’ said the 
girl cheerily. ‘But it do seem hard. Why 
should Derrick be a man o’ fortun’ and us so 
poor that I’m afeard a’most to part with the 
price o’ a screw o’ baccy for you or a ounce o’ 
tea for granny 1 ’ 

Tarnaby looked into the empty bowl of his 
pipe and gave Nell an expressive nod. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ‘ what mother wants is a 
steady-going chap for a lodger, like young Ted 
Cartwright wur — a chap what pays for his ’com- 
modation reg’lar. Tire lodging-money ’d come 
in handy just now — wouldn’t it, Nell ? ’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
disconsolately round the room. 

‘Nell,’ said Tarnaby after a pause, ‘they do 
say, though there mayn’t he niuclr truth in it, as 
Sam Derrick ’s a-going to get married.’ 

Nell looked up swiftly into her grandfather’s 
face. 

‘ They don’t mention no names, do they 1 ’ said 
she. 

‘No ; hut they do say,’ said Tarnaby, avoiding 
her glance, ‘ as how she ’s a gal what promised to 
marry him when he come into his ’Stralian gold, 
as he calls it, should she be free-like to wed.’ 

An indignant fiasii lit up Nell Tarnahy’s eyes, 
but she gave no further sign that her grand- 
father’s words had disturbed her } and presently 
she left him and went downstairs to occupy lier- 
salf about the house. 

That night a strange thing happened. Some- 
where about midnight Nell Tarnaby was roused 
out of her sleep by the slight croaking sound of 
footsteps descending the old garret stair. She 
listened intently.. Had Ted Cartwright come 
home? She stood with her hand upon her bed- 
•rOGiii door, breathless with expectation, her heart 
beating fast. 

The creaking sound ceased, and in the dead 
silence that ensued she opened her door warily, 
afid looked out mto the ld^ 

The : hight-lamp was burning dimly on the 
:ljahl6 in its accustomed place, and Mrs Tarnaby 
' Was seated in her : arimchair beside , the smoulder- 


ing fire, seemingly sound asleep. Nell instinc- 
tively cast her glance up the garret stairs. The 
garret door stood open, and her increasing sense 
of wonderment impelled her to creep up to the 
head of the staircase and look in. 

Tlie garret was empty. Nell’s wonderment 
increased tenfold. Her grandfather must have 
gone out into the night I Yet barely three hours 
ago she had seen him seated there, too crippled 
by gout, as she had been led to believe, to 
cross the floor without his stick. She went over 
to the window, and drawing a corner of the 
curtain stealthily aside, peered out. The night 
was dark. But the light of a boat’s lantern 
moving along the deck of an old coal-barge, along- 
side of which Nell knew that her skiff was 
moored, quickly caught her attention. By this 
feeble light she saw the dark, indistinct figure of 
a man descend over the barge-side into the skiff ; 
and then the dim outline of the boat, with the 
man seated at the sculls, passed out into the 
dimmer mid-stream and disappeared. 

The girl went hack noiselessly to her room 
and crept into bed; but she slept no more 
that night. She lay till daybreak puzzling her 
brain to find some sort of explanation for an 
expedition in the dead of night and freighted 
with so much caution and apparent secrecy. 

Nell waited until she heard her grandmother 
moving about in an adjoining room before she 
ventured out into the kitchen. 

‘ Ah, that ’s right, my dear,’ said the woman, 
coming out of her room ; ‘ get father’s cup o’ tea 
ready for him. We ’re a bit late this morning. 
But it ’s a blessing you sleep BOundly. Wlint 
with my asthma and other worries, I’ve not 
rested on my back Hire a Christian woman these 
five-and-twenty year. But I mustn’t complain.’ 

Nell found her grandfather asleep on Cart- 
wright’s truckle-hed. But he woke as she 
entered the garret, and raising himself upon hi.5 
elbow, looked searchingly into her tired face as 
she put the tray upon a chair at the bedside. 

‘ Any better to-day, grandfather ? ’ 

‘Why, no,’ said he. ‘No — not to speak of. 
I’ve put in here for repairs, and here I seems to 
ha’ come to anchor-— don’t 1 1 ’ 

As he volunteered no explanation, Nell, 
though filled with an almost overpowering de.sire 
to question him, refrained from comment or 
inquiry. For it was very evident that ha was 
scheming to keep his midnight river outings — 
outings which hi ell soon discovered were repeated 
night after night— completely hidden from her. 
Was it possible that liOgWas employed as one 
among the search-party in ferreting for Ted 
Cartwright ? 

Nell Tarnaby was less frequently out in lier 
skiff upon the river now. She had an instinctive 
dread of coming across Sam Derrick. But one 
bleak and cloudy afternoon she was seized witli 
the impulse to try and overcome a fit of losv 
spirits by a vigorous pull at the sculls. 
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She turned her boat’s head towards Greenwich. 
Since the ‘ affair ’ at Barton’s Wharf she had felt 
averse to pass that way ; and now, as her skiff 
went swiftly under the lengthening shadow of 
the great warehouse, an indescribable sense of 
resentment seized her when she saw every one 
toiling away as though nothing had happened 
there, as though the man she liad loved and lost 
were still in their midst. Yes; at Barton’s 
Y^harf work went on as usual. Eor nothing ever 
could stop work at Barton’s. The fact that a 
hig rohhery had occurred there could not fail to 
create excitement, or even consternation, in the 
neighbourhood ; hut work went on — never ceased 
to go on — among the lightermen, wharfingers, and 
warehousemen alike in or out of Barton’s employ. 
ISTever, except at the midday dinner-hour, did 
Barton’s seven cranes cease to haul up into the 
warehouse or lower down out of the warehouse 
the hlue-tiuted barrels of American ‘ petro ’ -which 
wore being loaded or unloaded in the barges 
moored alongside — never, from dawn till dusk. 

‘ Stead 3 ’-, tliere ! ’ 

She looked swiftly over her shoulder. A boat 
had shot out from behind the bank-side lighters, 
and was falling athwart her little skiff. She 
recognised the sculler at onco. 

‘ Sam ! ’ said she, with a timely back-stroke of 
her sculls, ‘are yer a-tryiug to drown me?’ 

Derrick laughed. 

‘Likely, ain’t it?’ said he. ‘Drown ^ou/ 
But wliat 's your hurry, Noll? ’ 

‘ 1 'm a-going homo.’ 

‘Stop a bit! You can spare two seconds, I 
reckon ; can’t you ? ’ 

‘lYhat if I can?’ 

Derrick brought his boat alongside. ‘ You’ve 
beared about ray luck?’ 

‘How could any one help a-hearing about 
it ? ’ said Nell. ‘ It ’s talked about often enough, 
goodness knows,’ 

‘Ain’t you pleased, Nell?’ 

‘ Me ! YHiy should I he pleased ? ’ 

‘ Y^hy ? ’ said Derrick. ‘ ’Cos my luck ’s yourii ; 
ain’t it?’ 

‘Mine?’ 

‘ Yes, yourn,’ said Derrick, ‘ if you bides by 
j'our -word. You ain’t forgot that, have you?’ 

The girl gripped her sculls as though contem- 
plating flight ; but Derrick’s hand was upon the 
rowlock of her boat as if to check her. Eor a 
moment both sat silent. It -was slack-tide now, 
and the two boats, having drifted iu among the 
black, empty barges, came to a stand. A wintry 
wind swept round them, and dark, lowering 
clouds began to spread over the river, fore- 
sliadowing the close of day. Snowflakes began 
to fall and dance round them, settling upon the 
black barges and covering them like shrouds. 

‘The luck ’s been a long time a-coming,’ said 
the man, his eyes bent keenly upon Nell’s face; 
‘ but it ’s come at last— heaps o’ gold from ’Straly 
—thousands! I’ve wanted it badly, ’cos I’ve 
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wanted you. You ain’t a-going to disapp’int me 
a’ter all? I’ve loved you long enough, long 
afore he ever come a-courting o’ you. And 
now he’s gone, what’s there ’twixt us now V 
‘ My love for him,’ cried Nell ; ‘ that ’s Avhat ’s 
’t-wixt me and you, Sam. You know it ! My 
love for him ! ’ 

‘ YGiat ! love a chap what ’s jilted yer ! There 
ain’t no sense in that.’ 

‘ P’r’a23s there ain’t ; hut how can I lielp it ? ’ 
‘Help it? Look ’e hero,’ said Derrick; 
‘you’ve got to help it I You don’t want it 
known as how you’d a hand in that burglary 
at Barton’s, do you ? ’ 

‘ Me ! YTiat do you mean? ’ 

‘Mean?’ said Derrick, bending forward and 
speaking in a low voice. ‘Who was a-talkiug 
alonger Ted Cartwright on the tojr floor yonder 
the night B.arton’s ware’us -ivur robbed ? ’ 

Nell Tarnahy turned pale and peered round 
upon the river with friglitened eyes. 

‘1 — I never thought o’ that,’ said she dis- 
tractedly. 

‘Don’t ’e look so scared,’ said Derrick. ‘I 
ain’t a-going to peach — not if you keeps yer 
word. Never a whi.5per won’t pass my lips as 
how you was the last to see Ted Cartwright 
afore he took his hook. No, never a whisper, 
unless I’m drove to split. Never a word nor 
wink to nobody.’ 

But Sam Derrick’s compromising tone only 
seemed to increase her agitation. 

‘ Y’’hat ’s to be done ? ’ said she. 

‘Why, you’ve got to keep yer word, I tell 
yer,’ said Derrick; ‘that’s about the size o’ 
it. You’ve got to marry me. Y’'on’t that jout 
things square ? ’ 

‘No. I was only a-laughing, Sam. YBio’d 
ha’ dreamt as things could turn out so contrairy ? ’ 

‘ Laughing, was you ? I warii’t a-laugliing,’ . 
said Derrick. ‘ Come now 1 YTricli is it a- 
going to he — yes or no ? ’ 

‘Don’t ask me to-niglit,’ said Nell distress- 
fully. ‘ How can I make up my mind all o’ a 
sudden? Give me time.’ 

‘ What time ? ’ said Derrick. 

‘ Till to-morrow,’ said she, 

‘ Hereabout at slack-tide ? ’ 

‘Yes, here,’ said slie; ‘hereabout to-morrow, 
at slack-tide ; ’ and she seized her sculls. 

‘Stoi)!’ said Derrick, stretching forward till 
his eager face almost touched her own. ‘I love 
you, Nell ! Mind you don’t rile me and make 
it — liaie.’ 

She dipped her sculls and darted forward. 
Derrick sat motionless in his boat looking after 
her, and repeating in a muttered tone his part- 
ing words. 

The wintry wind had risen, and the big snow- 
flakes began to dance faster and faster while rv hill- 
ing round her in a cloud. Derrick’s motionless 
figure was growing more and more dimly visible 
against' the background of snow-clad barges, his 
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voice more and more subdued ; and then the . 
feathery veil falling between them hid liim from 
sight. ' • 


CHAPTER TV. . 

_ CJONCxusioisr. 

ELL TARN AT! Y peered out over .her 
through the blinding 
siiowstomr — peered out towards her 
iiome, with its weather-boarded front- 
age. It w'as a house standing apart 
by the rivei’.side, handy for the wind to sweep 
round it; the house whore her grandparents 
lived— where she had lived since her earliest 
days. 

What should she do? She began to realise 
that through a thoughtless word, a %vord given 
in jest, she had placed herself in Sam Den-ick’s 
power. The fainte-st show . of defiance would 
impell hirn to inform against her ; slie would l)e 
charged with having been ‘mixed up’ iii the 
‘ affair ’ at Barton’s Wliarf, She c6uld.nob, dared 
not, defy him now. If she did — if he carried out 
his threat— then would ruin and disgrace fall 
Upon the home. 'They were poor — she and her 
grandmother — poor e'nough already ; they would 
ho rendered honiLdess, penniless — driven, maybe, 
to seek their livelihood as beggars in the London 
streets,! 

It was too hiJoons to think about. Her mind 
•was quickly made up, She sprang nut upon the 
hank, and, having secured her boat, ran up the 
steps leading to the house door. She raised the 
latch hurriedly and went m. 

Mrs .Tarnaby had taken to her bed the last 
few days. Nell found her asleep, propped up 
with pillows into a sitting posture, her bedroom 
fu’G neuiiy out. The gii.i collected a few stick.?, 
knelt down upon the threadbare hearth-rug, and 
soon coaxed the .snioiiklering fire into .a bright 
blaze. Tlie 'woman opened her eyes, drow'sily 
at first ; and then, looking with a sudden glance 
of recognition into the girl’s face, she said, 

. ‘ Why, Nell, where ha’ you been ?’ 

‘ Down Greenwich ■way, granny. I met Sam 
Deriiok.’ 

‘ Met Mm, did yer V 

‘ Yes, granny. lias grandfather been n-calling 
out for his tea ? ’ 

i ‘No. ,I haven’t bear’d him,’ said the woman. 
‘ What ’s Sam Derrick gob to say for hisself ? ’ 

.‘Him? He’s ,axkl .me again, granny; and 
I hn to meet him ito-morrow at .slack-tide.’ 

■ ‘What for?’ 

‘He waiit.9 an answer,’ said the girl, ‘and I’m 
a-going to give it him there and then.’ 

‘Why didn’t you give him your answer .on 
the spot? It didn’t want no tlunking about — 
did it?’ 

‘Yes, it did. It -wanted thinking .about: — 


badly. But I’ve thought it all out now. I’ve 
settled what I ’ll answer him.’ 

‘ Not — yes V 

‘ That ’s it ! I ’m a-going to be Sam Derrick’s 
■nufe.’ 

Mrs Tariiahy remained for a moment silent, 
•and the girl, never looking up from the fire, 
seemed -waiting for her to speak. 

‘Nell,’ said she at last, ‘light that barge- 
lamp and creep upstair.? to Ted Cartwright’s 
room. Father might bo a-wakiiig by now. 
And if he he, p’r’aps he ’d come down and take 
a cup o’ tea alonger us to-night. Ho don’t often 
do ; . but he might help to make it a bit lively 
■for once, seeing as howj-ou’ro so soon a-going 
to be a lady o’ forriin’ and— and ’ r- 

‘ Granny ! ’ cried the girl, turning quickly 
round and seizing tlie. woman’s hand, ‘ oan’t yer 
understand ? It ’s for him and you that— 
that ’ 

‘Ay, my dear, I know. It ain’t for love o’ 
S.am Derrick as you ’re a thinking to marry him. 
I know 1 It ’s the homo as you ’re afeard miry 
break up as is making you do it. There ! don’t 
’o cry. Creep upstairs and do as I tell.? yer, 
softly, ’case he’s n.sleep; and don’t let him 
catcli sight o’ them tears.’ 

For a moment Nell stood at the foot of the 
stairs to :suppress the sudden outburst of grief ; 
and then .she went up and passed in. 

Shading the light -with her hand, she peered 
round the room. On the ti'iickle-bed, with tbe 
great gray nlstor wrapped closely round .him, a 
man was sleeping, his face turned to the wall. 

‘Grandfather!’ she whispered, stepping on 
tiptoe to-svards the bedside. 

'There was no rasponso, no movemeut. She 
paused for a moment, hesitating whether to 
wake him:; and then, deciding to let him ho, 
she went softly down the garret stairs again to 
Mrs Tarnahy’s room. ‘Granny, he’s asleep,’ 
said she. ‘It’s the going out on the river night 
a’tor niglit a’ter I ’m a-bed what tiros grand- 
father — ain’t: it? I -wish I knowed wliat it 
means. IVhy do he do it ? ’ 

But a look of abstraction shadowed the 
woman’s face. She took no heed of the girl’.? 
question — seemed hardly to have hoard her 
speak. 

‘There ! go and get me a cup o’ tea, and don’t 
worrit,’ said Mrs Tarnahy at last. ‘I’ve been 
a-having my queer dreams again this n’ternGon. 
P’r’aps a cup o’ tea would rest me a hit. I never 
did have sick scaring dreams afore, I do believe. 
And - about Tarnaby’s barge, too, o’ all queer 
dreams 1 That loas a queer uii.’ 

.. When the woman had drunk her tea she 
again grew drowsy. But of a sudden, ju.?t -n-heu 
she seemed to have fallen asleep, she opened hor 
eyes on Nell, and said, ‘You promised to give 
him yer answer at slack-tide to-morrow; did 
you,. Nell?’ . 

‘Yes, granny. . At slack-tide.’ 
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‘Not afore V said the ^yoman. 

‘Not a minute afore.’ 

Mrs Tarnaby noilded approvingly. 

‘Ay, bide yer time, Nell,’ said she, ‘bide yer 
time ! Many a thing may hap ’twixt ebb and 
flow.’ And she closed her eyes. 

Nell sat down beside the hearth. There was, 
no light in the room save the light of the lire. 
And not, unlike that fitful firelight was Mrs 
Tarnaby’a fitful sleep. At one moment she 
would lie breathlessly still, while at another she 
would start up, witli a wildn 0 .s.s in her dream- 
ridden eye.s, with muttered utterances on her 
lips. The night outside was fitful too, with its 
intermittent gusts of wind, and its soft pattering 
of snowflake.s upon the window-panes that seemed 
like whispered echoes of Sam Derrick’s voice warn- 
ing her not to go from her word. 

Lost in thought, brooding ■ deeply over this 
trouble that had fallen upon them, Nell w'.as 
.suddenly roused by a terrified dream-cry from 
Mrs Tarnaby. 

■‘There ! ’ muttered the woman, with a muffled 
shriek, ‘that’s Taruahy’a barge. Can’t yer .see 
what that Derrick’s a-doing o’? Stop him ! 
He ’s a-going to set her afire. Stop him ! Don’t 
yer know as how Ted Cartwright’s aboard? 
There — in the fore-cabin — in the cuddy ! There ! 
Break it open ! Drag him out ! Look ! He ’s 
done it. The barge is all o’ a blaze. Save him. 
She ’s a-sinking fast. Can’t he be saved ? Tar- 
naliy, can’t ho be saved 1 ’ And the woman now 
dropped back upon her pillows with a moan, the 
vifiion of Tarnaby’s barge afire still liaimting her 
di'eam-strickon ijyes. 

The girl' started up with a frantic cry. 

‘ Ted' — Ted Cartwright aboard 1 No — no 1 
You’re on’y a-dreaniing, granny! It can’t — it 
cannot he.’ ; 

Mrs Tarnaby took no heed. She w.is breath- 
ing heavily ; but her broken utterances had 
ceased and her eyes uyere closed. 

While Nell still stood staring at the sleeping 
woman in blank despair, conjuring up in her 
active hraiu a dozen bewildering doubts and 
fears touching Ted Cartwright’s fate, there 
came a low knock at the kitchen door. Lighting 
an old bargo-Iantorn at the bedrooin fire— the 
first that came to hand — she hastened out to 
answer the summons. 

But as she entered the kitchen the outer 
door was thrown open. Raising the lainp, above 
her head, Nell was amazed to discover Sam : 
Derrick — the man whose presence at this moment ; 
she desired least— standing before her. 

Her first impulse was to call Ben Tarnaby — 
for her grandfather must surely be awake by 
now ; but another impulse— the impidse to con- 
front Derrick — made her pause. 

‘I can come in, I s’poso ; can’t I?’ said he, his 
hand still upon the latch. 

She regarded him from head to foot sus-, 
piciohsly ; he seemed to her the worse for drink. 
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. ‘What’s brought you here at tliii? time o’ 
night?’ 

‘ I can’t -wait , till slack-tide. I wants j^er 
answer now,’ .said Derrick. ‘Now! I wants 
yer wmrd to-night, Nell, that you’ll he my wdfe.’ 

A sudden inspiration seized tlie girl. .Mrs 
Tarnaby ’s half-coherent inutteiings a moment 
ago seemed to have given lier the one clue slie 
needed. The -full meaning of this man’s daring 
attitude towartfs her — his attitude from fiivst to 
last — seemed suddenly made clear. 

. ‘ Your wife 1 The wife of the ■ man what 
robbed Barton’s Wharf ! ’ 

Derrick winced a.s though he had been badly 
hit. He clutched at the Viack of a chair anil 
stared blankly into Nell’s face. 

‘ Me ! — a man o’ fortun’ — rob Barton’s Wharf 1 ’ 

His drunken look, his tone of injured iniio- 
cence, angered Nell Tarnaby beyond endurance ; 
and if rvhile uttering her accusation she bad still 
entertained one spark of doulit about the man’s 
villainy, that spark was extinguished now. 

‘ Who ’ set Tarnaby’s barge afire ? ’ said she 
significantly. ' - 

‘Tarnahy’s barge? Who dare ’eiiso me o’ 
that?’ * ■ 

‘ I dare ! But that ain’t all,’ cried Nell, giving 
Ml rein to her impulse. ‘ What was yer reason 
for doing it 1 Coward I ’Twere ’cos Ted Cart- 
wright was aboard ! You killed him — murdered 
the man I loved — killed him on the night you 
robbed Barton’s Wharf, and lowered the poor 
cliap into the barge-cuddy, and sot the barge 
afire, thinking as how you’d hide all yer wicked 
sins ! But I — I ’ve found you out. I ’ 

At this instant Derrick turned ghastly pale, 
and a look of abject terror came over bis face. 
Nell paused at the sight, wonder-struck, for ho 
scarcely seemed to be heeding her or her criini- 
nating •words. That look of terror wms fixed 
upon something behind her — ^something on the 
garret stair. 

Snatching tho lamp off the table, Derrick 
raised it with a treiubling hand. 

‘ Cartwright !.’ 

The name escaped him like, a low shriek. 
The lantern fell from his grasp. Then he turned 
: and sped out into the night. 

Derrick was gone. But the man .she loved 
was there. She heard him utter her name' — 
‘Nell! Nell!’ 

Tod Cartwright had come back to her— come 
back at last. 

‘Nell,’ said Cartwright when they presently 
sat down together beside the kitchen fire, ‘you, 
left me on the top floor at Barton’s t’ other night 
a minute- too soon. When you was gone I went 
and took a good pull at the flask in that ’era 
basket. And what d’yer think happened? I 
toppled over in no time on the warohonse flimr, 
and there I lay’d just like a dead un. That 
drink o’ mine was drugged.’ 
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‘Drugged] Why, how could that be?’ said 
JSrell, ■ ‘1 never let yer rapper-basket out o’ my 
sight, except for -a second, or two when I went 
aft to bid grandfather good-night.’ 

‘Ah! That’s when it wur done,’ cried Cart- 
wright, k‘ ’pend upon it ; and it wur Sam Derrick 
wJiat mi.Ked it up.’ ! - . 

‘But, Ted, what happened than?-’. 

‘I donh knoAV,’ said Cartwright. ‘I can’t 
rec’lect nothing .till I found myself with ropes 
hound rourid me on the cuddy floor aboard 
Tarnaby’s barge, and Mrs Tarnaby was a-bending 
over me and blinding me a’most with the light 
o’ a barge-lantern.’ A 

‘Granny! How came she abo.ard ?’ . 

‘A’ ter -you was abed ai^d asleep,’ said Cart- 
wright, ‘she got a scare.' Tarnaby. a-sleeping so 
sound as cVen yon couldn’t stir him sot her 
a-thinking. She ’d had her suspicions o’ Derrick 
for many a day; and all p! a- sudden-like she got 
that scare.. . Hell !.’ .the young .night-watchman 
went on, lowering his voice, ‘it was she — your 
gliarp-wit'tad grandm’other — what saved mj"' life. 
If it had.n't dia’ been for her a-coming aboard 
ami hearing, groans in the fore-cabin, I should ha’ 
died that very night, and been burnt and drowned 
,ii6X,t day off Gra've.seud, aboard Tarnaby’s barge.’ 

The girl Qlasped his hand and shivered, and 
cast a frightened look over her shoulder towards, 
the outer, door. 

‘ Oh Ted ! what — what a demon he bo ! ’ 

‘ Ay, but that ain’t alVsaid Cartwright. ‘ When 
.Derrick had lowered me into the cuddy and made 
the hatch fast over my head, he climbed back 
to the top floor, hauled up the crane, and closed 
the ware’us doors.< Then ho set to work to iflun- 
der the strong-room, and made off with a heap 
o’ notes and gold. , He hid the money up the 
river in some secret hole, and then turned uj) 
aboard Tarnaby’s barge in the mornin’ at ebb- 
tide^ — as agreed ’twixt liim and the skipper- 
just as though nothing had happened.’ 

‘ And where was you, Ted,’ said H oil — ‘ where 
Was you that morniug at ehh-tide ? ’ 

‘ At Scotland Yard,’ said Cartwright, ‘ talking 
the business over- alonger Mr Barton and a 
detective.’ 

‘Ah! the chap what startled granny,’ Hell 
interposed, ‘ and startled me ? ’ 

. ‘Startled you, did he? I was afeard he 
would,' said Cartwright. ‘Well, you see, what 
he’s been a-trying to do all this time has heen to 
find out where Derrick has gone and hidden all 
that money o’ Barton’s. We ’ve been a-sliadow- 
iug o’ him night and day; and at last. Hell, 
at last we’ve lighted on the right track.’ 

‘ But why,’ said Hell disconsolately — ‘why ha’ 
you kept mo in the dark all tliese days? If yer 
un’y knew what a wretched time’ 

‘Don’t I just know? Ah, Hell!’ said Cart- 
wright, ‘it wur fear o’ .Derrick what forced, us 
to keep, all dark. Those bright eyes o’ yourn 
Alight ha’ told him .top nitioh. He ’d lia’, begun I 


to suspect, and that would ha’ ruined all. The 
money what he hid away have been found by 
now, I reckon, and if it be found that varmint ’ll 
he nabbed to-niglit.’ / 

At this moment Hell rose with a surprised and 
listening look on her face. , , , 

‘ Hark ! Ain’t that grandfather’s step ? ’ said 
|he. ‘ I thought he was arieep upstairs ! ’ 

‘Asleep upstairs ? That -vvas me i curled up in 
his old ulster, Hell,’ said Cartwright, lauglnngly. 
‘Did you look in ?’ 

‘ Look in 1 Yes ! Oh Ted,’ ■ said, ■ she, ‘if 
I ’d on’y knowed ! ’ ■ , 

. Then the door opened, and Tarnaby, his cap 
and reefer white with snow, .stood before them. 

‘All well?’ said Cartwright in a low, eager 
voice. 

‘Ay, my lad,' said the skipper; ‘the money’s 
all been sighted at last — leastways a’most all o’ 
it. It wur found, as expected, in an old willow- 
stump on Eel Pie Island, and it ’s been stowed 
away in Barton’s strong-room again.— Ted,’ he 
added, ‘there’ll be a ten-p’un’ reward apiece for 
me and you to-morro^\^ — Hell,’ he said, stamp- 
ing about as though he were aboard his barge, 
‘ mix us a stiff un, my lass. It ’s a shivering 
night.’ 

When he had shaken the snoW: off himself 
from hoots to shoulders, Tarnaby sat clown bericle 
the beartli to fill his pipe. 

While Hell was mixing the grog Cartwright 
whispered in the skipper’s ear, ‘ Seen him ? ’ 

Tarnaby nodded. 

' He ’s gone and drifted down GraWsench.pvay, 
where he meant you to go. The ebb-t|de;;’A: took 
him right eiiougli,’ said he, with a jeH^ mf I'll® 
thumb over his shoulder, ‘and notddy ain’t 
a-chartered him to come back.’ 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Once more we see the far-off Eastern land : 

Its vineyards, mounts, and plain.?, its lakes 
and seas ; 

White towns with walls and gates, with 
domes and trees ; 

Its temples, tombs, and desert^wastes of sand. 

We see the shepherds watching flocks at night, 
And hear the Angel say, ‘Bo not afraid; 

The Christ is born, and in a manger laid ; - 
While clouds of singers softly fade from sight. 
Again we see the moving star on high, 

And note the Magi, past the stable-door. 
Unroll their gifts and spread them on the 
floor. 

Unmindful of the ass and oxen nigh. 

’Tis Christmas brings these scenes before our 

The, day is ours, good friends. Take heed : 
Time flies. 

, Sarah Wilson. 
[Gliristmas Number. 



